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CHAPTER LXXXIII 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS (continued)—FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE CARTHAGINIAN ARMY BY PESTILENCE BEFORE SYRA- 
CUSE, DOWN TO THE DEATH OF DIONYSIUS THE ELDER. 
B.C. 394-367 


In my preceding chapter, I described the first eleven years of 
the reign of Dionysius called the Elder, as despot at Syracuse, 
down to his first great war against the Carthaginians ; which 
war ended by a sudden turn of fortune in his favour, at a time 
when he was hard pressed and actually besieged. The 
victorious Carthaginian army before Syracuse was utterly 
ruined by a terrible pestilence, followed by ignominious treason 
on the part of its commander Imilkon. 

Within the space of less than thirty years, we read of four 
distinct epidemic distempers,’ each of frightful severity, as. 
having afflicted Carthage and her armies in Sicily, without 
touching either Syracuse or the Sicilian Greeks. Such 
epidemics were the most irresistible of all enemies to the 
Carthaginians, and the most effective allies to Dionysius. The 
second and third—conspicuous among the many fortunate 
events of his life—occurred at the exact juncture necessary for 
rescuing him from a tide of superiority in the Carthaginian 


1 Diodor. xiii, 86-114 ; xiv. 70; xv. 24. Another pestilence is alluded 
to by Diodorus in 368 B.c, (Diodor, xv. 73). 

Mévers notices the intense and frequent sufferings of the ancient Phoeni- 
cians, in their own country, from pestilence ; and the fearful religious expia- 
sins to which these sufferings gave rise (Die Phénizier, vol. ii, part i. 
P.9)- 
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arms, which seemed in a fair way to overwhelm him com- 
pletely. Upon what physical conditions the frequent repetition 
of such a calamity depended, together with the remarkable fact 
that it was confined to Carthage and her armies—we know 
partially in respect to the third of the four cases, but not at all 
in regard to the others. 

The flight of Imilkon with his Carthaginians from Syracuse 
left Dionysius and the Syracusans in the full swing of triumph. 
‘The conquests made by Imilkon were altogether lost, and the 
Carthaginian dominion in Sicily was now cut down to that 
restricted space in the western corner of the island, which it 
had occupied prior to the invasion of Hannibal in 409 B.c. So 
prodigious a success probably enabled Dionysius to put down 
the opposition recently manifested among the Syracusans to 
the continuance of his rule. We are told that he was greatly 
embarrassed by his mercenaries ; who, having been for some 
time without pay, manifested such angry discontent as to 
threaten his downfall. Dionysius seized the person of their 
commander, the Spartan Aristotelés: upon which the soldiers 
mutinied and flocked in arms round his residence, demanding 
in fierce terms both the liberty of their commander and the 
payment of their arrears. Of these demands, Dionysius eluded 
the first by saying that he would send away Aristotelés to 
‘Sparta, to be tried and dealt with among his own countrymen : 
.as to the second, he pacified the soldiers by assigning to them, 
4n exchange for their pay, the town and territory of Leontini. 
Willingly accepting this rich bribe, the most fertile soil of the 
sisland, the mercenaries quitted Syracuse to the number of 
10,000, to take up their residence in the newly assigned town ; 
~while Dionysius hired new mercenaries in their place. To 
these (including perhaps the Iberians or Spaniards who had 
recently passed from the Carthaginian service into his) and to 
:the slaves whom he had liberated, he entrusted the maintenance 
-of his dominion.? 

These few facts, which are all that we hear, enable us to see 
that the relations between Dionysius and the mercenaries by 
whose means he ruled Syracuse, were troubled and difficult to 
-manage. But they do not explain to us the full cause of such 
discord. We know that a short time before, Dionysius had 
srid himself of 1000 obnoxious mercenaries by treacherously 
betraying them to death in a battle with the Carthaginians. 
Moreover, he would hardly have seized the person of Aristo- 
«telés, and sent him away for trial, if the latter had done nothing 


1 Diodor, xiv. 78. 
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more than demand pay really due to his soldiers. It seems 
probable that the discontent of the mercenaries rested upon 
deeper causes, perhaps connected with that movement in the 
Syracusan mind against Dionysius, manifested openly in the 
invective of Theodérus. We should have been glad also to 
know how Dionysius proposed to pay the new mercenaries, if 
he had no means of paying the old. The cost of maintaining 
his standing army, upon whomsoever it fell, must have been 
burdensome in the extreme. What became of the previous 
residents and proprietors at Leontini, who must have been 
dispossessed when this much-coveted site was transferred to the 
mercenaries? On all these points we are unfortunately left in 
ignorance. 

Dionysius now set forth towards the north of Sicily to 
re-establish Messéné; while those other Sicilians, who had 
been expelled from their abodes by the Carthaginians, got 
together and returned. In reconstituting Messéné after its 
demolition by Imilkon, he obtained the means of planting there 
a population altogether in his interests, suitable to the aggressive 
designs which he was already contemplating against Rhegium 
and the other Italian Greeks. He established in it 1000 
Lokrians,—4o00 persons from another city the name of which 
we cannot certainly make out,'—and 600 of the Peloponnesian 
Messenians. These latter had been expelled by Sparta from 
Zakynthus and Naupaktus at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, and had taken service in Sicily with Dionysius. Even 
here, the hatred of Sparta followed them. Her remonstrances 
against his project of establishing them in a city of considera- 
tion bearing their own ancient name, obliged him to withdraw 
them: upon which he planted them on a portion of the 
Abakene territory on the northern coast. They gave to their 
new city the name of Tyndaris, admitted many new residents, 
and conducted their affairs so prudently, as presently to attain 
@ total of 5000 citizens? Neither here, nor at Messéné, do 
we find any mention made of the re-establishment of those 


2 Diodor, xiv. 78. Avwrbows & als Mech cargawe xeAlovs piv 
Aoxpots, rerpaxioxiAfous 3: MeBipvatous, axocious 8t ray dk MeAorovvy= 
cov Meconviey, Ix re ZaxbvOou kal Navedxrov pevydvrwv, 

The Medimnzans are ie. completely unknown, Cluverius and Wesseling 
conjecture Medmeans, from Medmz or Medams, noticed by Strabo as a 
town in the south of Italy. But this supposition cannot be adopted as cer- 
tain ; especially as the total of persons named is so large. The conjecture 
of Palmerius—Mn@vjrafovs—bas still less to recommend it. See the note 
of Wesseling. 

# Diodor’ ‘xiv. 78, 
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inhabitants who had fled when Imilkon took Messéné, and 
who formed nearly all the previous population of the city, for 
very few are mentioned as having been slain. It seems doubt- 
ful whether Dionysius readmitted them, when he reconstituted 
Messéné. Renewing with care the fortifications of the city, 
which had been demolished by Imilkon, he placed in it some 
of his mercenaries as garrison.? 

Dionysius next undertook several expeditions against the 
Sikels in the interior of the island, who had joined Imilkon in 
his recent attack upon Syracuse. He conquered several of 
their towns, and established alliances with two of their most 
powerful princes, at Agyrium and Kentoripe. Enna and 
Kephaloedium were also betrayed to him, as well as the 
Carthaginian dependency of Sols. By these proceedings, 
which appear to heve occupied some time, he acquired power- 
ful ascendency in the central and north-east parts of the island, 
while his garrison at Messéné ensured to him the command of 
the strait between Sicily and Italy.? 

His acquisition of this important fortified position was well 
understood to imply ulterior designs’against Rhegium and the 
other Grecian cities in the south of Italy, among whom accord- 
ingly a lively alarm prevailed. The numerous exiles whom 
he had expelled, not merely from. Syracuse, but also from 
Naxus, Katana, and the other conquered towns, having no 
longer any assured shelter in Sicily, had been forced to cross 
over into Italy, where they were favourably received both at 
Kréton and at Rhegium.® One of these exiles, Hel6ris, once 
the intimate friend of Dionysius, was even. appointed general 
of the forces of Rhegium ; forces at that time not only powerful 
on land, but sustained by a fleet of 70 or 80 triremes.4 Under 
his command, a Rhegine force crossed the strait for the purpose 
partly of besieging Messéné, partly of establishing the Naxian 
and Katanean exiles at Myla on the northern coast of the 
island, not far from Messéné. Neither scheme succeeded: 
Heléris was repulsed at Messéné with loss, while the new 
settlers at Myle were speedily expelled. The command of 
the strait was thus fully maintained to Dionysius; who, on 
the point of undertaking an aggressive expedition over to Italy, 
was delayed only by the necessity of capturing the newly- 


2 Diodor, xiv. 87. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 78, Els thy tar Sueddy xépav wAcorduss oxparcicas, &e. 

Wesseling shows in his note, that these words, and those which follow, 
must refer to Dionysius, 

3 Diodor. xiv, 87-103. 4 Diodor. xiv. 8, 87, 106. 
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established Sikel town on the hill of Taurus—or Tauromenium. 
The Sikels defended this position, in itself high and strong, 
with unexpected valour and obstinacy. It was the spot on 
which the primitive Grecian colonists who first came to Sicily 
had originally landed, and from whence therefore the successive 
Hellenic encroachments upon the pre-established Sikel popula- 
tion had taken their commencement. This fact, well known 
to both parties, rendered the capture on one side as much 
a point of honour as the preservation on the other. Dionysius 
spent months in the siege, even throughout midwinter, while 
the snow covered this hill-top. He made reiterated assaults, 
which were always repulsed. At last, on one moonless winter 
night, he found means to scramble over some almost inaccessible 
crags toa portion of the town less defended, and to effect a 
lodgment in one of the two fortified portions into which it 
was divided. Having taken the first part, he immediately 
proceeded to attack the second. But the Sikels, resisting 
with desperate valour, repulsed him, and compelled the storm- 
ing party to flee in disorder, amidst the darkness of night and 
over the most difficult ground. Six hundred of them were 
slain on the spot, and scarcely any escaped without throwing 
away their arms, Even Dionysius himself, being overthrown 
by the thrust of a spear on his cuirass, was with difficulty 
picked up and carried off alive; all his arms except the cuirass 
being left behind. He was obliged to raise the siege, and was 
long in recovering from his wound: the rather as his eyes also 
had suffered considerably from the snow.! 

So manifest a reverse, before a town comparatively insignifi- 
cant, lowered his military reputation, and encouraged his 
enemies throughout the island) The Agrigentines and others, 
throwing off their dependence upon him, proclaimed themselves 
autonomous ; banishing those leaders among them who upheld 
his interest? Many of the Sikels also, elate with the success 
of their countrymen at Tauromenium, declared openly against 

1 Diodor, xiv. 88, 

8 Diodor. xiv. 88. Mera & rhy druxlay tabray, 'Axpayarrivor kal Mea- 
ohviot rods T& Auovvalov ppovodvras peractnodpevor, ris eAcvoeplas 
dvrelxovro, nal ris rod Tupdwov ouppaxlas éxéarnoay. 

It appears to me that the words kal Meowfvio: in this sentence cannot 
be correct. The Messenians were a new population just established by 
Dionysius, and relying upon him for protection against Rhegium ; more: 
over they will appear, during the events immediately succeeding, constantly 
in conjunction with him, and objects of attack by his enemies. 

I cannot but think that Diodorus has here inadvertently placed the word 
Meotvior instead of a name belonging to some other community—what 
community, we cannot tell. 
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him ; joining the Carthaginian general Magon, who now, for 
the first time since the disaster before Syracuse, again exhibited 
the force of Carthage in the field. 

Since the disaster before Syracuse, Magon had remained 
tranquil in the western or Carthaginian corner of the island, 
recruiting the strength and courage of his countrymen, and 
taking unusual pains to conciliate the attachment of the 
dependent native towns. Reinforced in part by the exiles 
expelled by Dionysius, he was now in a condition to assume 
the aggressive, and to espouse the cause of the Sikels after 
their successful defence of Tauromenium. He even ventured 
to‘overrun and ravage the Messenian territory; but Dionysius, 
being now recovered from his wound, marched against him, 
defeated him in a battle near Abakeena, and forced him again 
to retire westward, until fresh troops were sent to him from 
Carthage.? 

Without pursuing Magon, Dionysius returned to Syracuse, 
from whence he presently set forth to execute his projects 
against Rhegium, with a fleet of roo ships of war. So skilfully 
did he arrange or mask his movements, that he arrived at 
night at the gates and under the walls of Rhegium, without 
the least suspicion on the part of the citizens. Applying 
combustibles to set fire to the gate (as he had once done 
successfully at the gate of Achradina),? he at the same time 
planted his ladders against the walls, and attempted an escalade. 
Surprised and in small numbers, the citizens began their 
defence; but the attack was making progress, had not the 
general Heloris, instead of trying to extinguish the flames, 
bethought himself of encouraging them by heaping on dry 
faggots and other matters. The conflagration became so 
violent, that even the assailants themselves were kept off 
until time was given for the citizens to mount the walls in 
force; and the city was saved from capture by burning a 
portion of it. Disappointed in his hopes, Dionysius was 
obliged to content himself with ravaging the neighbouring 
territory ; after which, he concluded a truce of one year with 
the Rhegines, and then returned to Syracuse.® 

This step was probably determined by news of the move- 
ments of Magon, who was in the field anew with a mercenary 
force reckoned at 80,000 men—Libyan, Sardinian, and Italian 
—obtained from Carthage, where hope of Sicilian success was 
again reviving. Magon directed his march through the Sikel 
population in the centre of the island, receiving the adhesion 

1 Diodor. xiv. 90-95. 8 Diodor. xiii, 113. 4 Diodor. xiv. go. 
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of many of their various townships. Agyrium, however, the 
largest and most important of all, resisted him as an enemy. 
Agyris, the despot of the place, who had conquered much of 
the neighbouring territory, and had enriched himself by the 
murder of several opulent proprietors, maintained strict alliance 
with Dionysius. The latter speedily came to his aid, with 
a force stated at 20,000 men, Syracusans and mercenaries. 
Admitted into the city, and co-operating with Agyris, who 
furnished abundant supplies, he soon reduced the Carthaginians 
to great straits. Magon was encamped near the river Chrysas, 
between Agyrium and Morgantiné; in an enemy’s country, 
harassed by natives who perfectly knew the ground, and who 
cut off in detail all his parties sent out to obtain provisions. 
The Syracusans, indeed, disliking or mistrusting such tardy 
methods, impatiently demanded leave to make a vigorous 
attack: and when Dionysius refused, affirming that with a 
little patience the enemy must be speedily starved out, they 
left the camp and retumed home. Alarmed at their desertion, 
he forthwith issued a requisition for a large number of slaves 
to supply their places. But at this very juncture, there arrived 
a proposition from the Carthaginians to be allowed to make 
peace and retire; which Dionysius granted, on condition that 
they should abandon to him the Sikels’and their territory— 
especially Tauromenium. Upon these terms peace was accord- 
ingly concluded, and Magon again returned to Carthage.! 

Relieved from these enemies, Dionysius was enabled to 
restore those slaves, whom he had levied under the recent 
requisition, to their masters. Having established his dominion 
fully among the Sikels, he again marched against Tauromenium, 
which on this occasion was unable to resist him. The Sikels, 
who had so valiantly defended it, were driven out, to make 
room for new inhabitants, chosen from among the mercenaries 
of Dionysius.? 

Thus master both of Messéné and Tauromenium, the two 
most important maritime posts on the Italian side of Sicily, 
Dionysius prepared to execute his ulterior schemes against the 
Greeks in the south of Italy. These still powerful, though 
once far more powerful, cities were now suffering under a 
cause of decline common to all the Hellenic colonies on the 
coast of the continent. The indigenous population of the 
interior had been reinforced, or enslaved, by more warlike 
emigrants from behind, who now pressed upon the maritime 
Grecian cities with encroachment difficult to resist. 

1 Diodor. xiv. 95-96. 8 Diodor. xiv. 96. 
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It was the Samnites, a branch of the hardy Sabellian race, 
mountaineers from the central portion of the Apennine range, 
who had been recently spreading themselves abroad as formid~ 
ableassailants. About 420 B.c., they had established themselves 
in Capua and the fertile plains of Campania, expelling or 
dispossessing the previous Tuscan proprietors. From thence, 
about 416 B.c., they reduced the neighbouring city of Cuma, 
the most ancient western colony of the Hellenic race! The 
neighbouring Grecian establishments of Neapolis and Dikz- 
archia seem also to have come, like Cume, under tribute and 
dominion to the Campanian Samnites, and thus became 
partially dis-Hellenised.?- These Campanians, of Samnite race, 
have been frequently mentioned in the two preceding chapters, 
as employed on mercenary service both in the armies of the 
Carthaginians, and in those of Dionysius.§ But the great 
migration of this warlike race was farther to the south-east, 
down the line of the Apennines towards the Tarentine Gulf 
and the Sicilian strait. Under the name of Lucanians, they 
established a formidable power in these regions, subjugating 
the GEnotrian population there settled! The Lucanian power 


1 Livy, iv. 37-44; Strabo, v. p. 243-250. Diodorus (xii. 31-76) places 
the commencement of the Campanian nation in 438 3.C., and their con- 
quest of Cumz in 421 8.c. Skylax in his Periplus mentions both Cumz 
and Neapolis as in Campania (sect. 10), Thucydidés speaks of Cums 
as being ev ‘Omixlg (vi. 4). 

# Strabo, v. p. 246. 

® Thucydides (vii. 53-57) does riot mention Campanians (he mentions 
‘Tyrthenians) as serving in the besieging Athenian armament before 
Syracuse (414-413 B.C.). He does not introduce the name Campanians 
at all; though alluding to Iberian mercenaries as men whom Athens 
calculated on engaging in her service (vi. go). 

But. Diodorus’ mentions, that 800 Campanians were engaged by the 
Chalkidian cities in Sicily for service with the Athenians under Nikiss, 
and that they had escaped during the disasters of the Athenian army (xiii, 
44). 

The conquest of Cums in 416 B.c. opened to these Campanian Samnites 
an outlet for hired military service beyond sea, Cume being in its origin 
Chalkidic, would naturally be in correspondence with the lkidic cities 
in Sicily. This forms the link of connexion, which explains to us how the 
Campanians came into service in 413 B.C. under the Athenian general 
Defore Syracuse, and afterwards so frequently under others in Sicily 
(Diodor. 62-80, &c.). 

* Strabo, vi. pp. 253, 254. See a valuable section on this subject in 
Niebuhr, Rémisch. Geschichte, vol. i. p. 94-98. 

It appears that the Syracusan historian Antiochus made no mention 
either ePrvcaiians or of Bruttians, though he enumerated the inhabitants 
of the exact line of territory afterwards occupied by these two nations. 
After repeating the statement of Antiochus that this territory was occupied 
by Italians, GEnotrians, and Chonians, Strabo proceeds to say—OSros uty 
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seems to have begun and to have gradually increased from 
about 430 B.c. At its maximum (about 380-360 B.c.), it 
comprehended most part of the inland territory, and consider- 
able portions of the coast, especially the southern coast— 
bounded by an imaginary line drawn from Metapontum on 
the Tarentine Gulf, across the breadth of Italy to Poseidonia 
or Pestum, near the mouth of the river Silaris, on the 
Tyrrhenian or Lower sea. It was about 356 B.c. that the 
rural serfs called Bruttians) rebelled against the Lucanians, 
and robbed them of the southern part of this territory: estab- 
lishing an independent dominion in the inland portion of 
what is now called the Farther Calabria—extending, from a 
boundary-line drawn across Italy between Thurii and Laus, 
down to near the Sicilian strait. About 332 B.c., commenced 
the occasional intervention of the Epirotic kings from the 
one side, and the persevering efforts of Rome from the other, 
which, after long and valiant struggles, left Samnites, Lucanians, 
Bruttians, all Roman subjects. 

At the period which we have now reached, these Lucanians, 
having conquered the Greek cities of Poseidonia (or Pestum) 
and Laus, with much of the territory lying between the Gulfs 
of Poseidonia and Tarentum, severely harassed the inhabitants 
of Thurii, and alarmed all the neighbouring Greek cities down 
to Rhegium. So serious was the alarm of these cities, that 
several of them contracted an intimate defensive alliance, 
strengthening for the occasion that feeble synodical band, and 
ody Gwdoverépws elpnxe al dpxaixas, otBtv dioploas wep) Tav Aeveavay Kad 
viv penylase The German translator beset ponders these 
words as meaning, that Antiochus ‘did not distinguish the Lucanians 
from the Bruttians.” But if we read the paragraph through, it will appear, 
I think, that Strabo means to say, that Antiochus had stated nothing posi- 
tive respecting either Lucanians or Bruttians. Niebuhr (p. 96 st supra), 
affirms that Antiochus represented the Lucanians as having extended them- 
selves as far as Lius; which I cannot find. 

‘The date of Antiochus seems not precisely ascertainable. His work 
on Sicilian history was carried down from early times to 424 B.C. 
(Diodor. xii. 71). His silence respecting the Lucanians goes to confirm 
the belief that the date of their conquest of the territory called Lucania 
was considerably later than that year. 

Polyzenus (ii. 10, 2-4) mentions war as carried on by the inhabitants of 
‘Thurii, under Kleandridas the father of Gylippus, against the Lucanians. 
From the age and circumstances of Kleandridas, this can hardly be later 
than 420 B.c, 

1 Strabo, vi. p. 256. The Periplus of Skylax (sect. 12, 13) recognises 
Lucania as extending down to Rhegium. The date to which this Periplus 
refers a] irs to be about 370-360 B.C. ; see an instructive article among 
Nicbuhes Kleine Schriften, p. 105-130. Skylax does not mention the 
Bruttians (Klausen, Hekatseus and Skylax, p. 274, Berlin, 1831), 

be 
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sense of Italiot communion,! the form and trace of which 
seems to have subsisted without the reality, even under marked 
enmity between particular cities. The conditions of the 
newly-contracted alliance were most stringent; not only 
binding each city to assist at the first summons any other 
city invaded by Lucanians, but also pronouncing, that if this 
obligation were neglected, the generals of the disobedient city 
should be condemned to death.? However, at this time the 
Italiot Greeks were not less afraid of Dionysius and his 
aggressive enterprises from the south, than of the Lucanians 
from the north; and their defensive alliance was intended 
against both. To Dionysius, on the contrary, the invasion 
of the Lucanians from landward was a fortunate incident for 
the success of his own schemes. Their concurrent designs 
against the same enemies speedily led to the formation of 
a distinct alliance between the two. Among the allies of 
Dionysius, too, we must number the Epizephyrian Lokrians ; 
who not only did not join the Italiot confederacy, but espoused 
this cause against it with ardour. The enmity of the Lokrians 
against their neighbours the Rhegines was ancient and bitter ; 
exceeded only by that of Dionysius, who never forgave the 
refusal of the Rhegines to permit him to marry a wife out of 
their city, and was always grateful to the Lokrians for having 
granted to him the privilege which their neighbours had 
zefused. 

Wishing as yet, if possible, to avoid provoking the other 
members of the Italiot confederacy, Dionysius still professed 
to be revenging himself exclusively upon Rhegium ; against 
which he conducted a powerful force from Syracuse. Twenty 
thousand foot, 1000 horse, and 120 ships of war, are mentioned 
as the total of his armament. Disembarking near Lokri, he 
“marched across the lower part of the peninsula in a westerly 
direction, ravaged with fire and sword the Rhegian territory, 
and then encamped near the strait on the northern side of 
Rhegium. His fleet followed coastwise round Cape Zephyrium 
to the same point. While he was pressing the siege, the 
members of the Italiot synod despatched from Kroton a 
‘fleet of 60 sail, to assist in the defence. Their ships, having 
rounded Cape Zephyrium, were nearing Rhegium from the 


1 Diodor. xiv. 91-101. Compare Polybius, ii. 39. When Nikias, on 
his way to Sicily, came near to Rhegium and invited the Rhegines to 
co-operate against Syracuse, the Rhegines declined, replying, 8,7: Ry xal 
stots EAXois Iradubrais EurBoxg, rooro rorfeew (Thucyd. vi. 44). 

2 Diodor. xiv. 301. ® Diodor. xiv. 100. 
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south, when Dionysius himself approached to attack them, 
with 50 ships detached from his force. Though inferior in 
number, his fleet was probably superior in respect to size and 
equipment; so that the Krotoniate captains, not daring to 
hazard a battle, ran their ships ashore. Dionysius here attacked 
them, and would have towed off all the ships (without their 
crews) as prizes, had not the scene of action lai so near to 
Rhegium, that the whole force of the city could come forth 
in reinforcement, while his own army was on the opposite 
side of the town. The numbers and courage of the Rhegines 
baffled his efforts, rescued the ships, and hauled them all up 
upon the shore in safety. Obliged to retire without success, 
Dionysius was further overtaken by a terrific storm, which 
exposed his fleet to the utmost danger. Seven of his ships 
were driven ashore; their crews, 1500 in number, being 
either drowned, or falling into the hands of the Rhegines. 
The rest, after great danger and difficulty, either rejoined 
the main fleet or got into the harbour of Messéné; where 
Dionysius himself in his quinquereme also found refuge, but 
only at midnight, and after imminent risk for several hours. 
Disheartened by this misfortune as well as by the approach 
of winter, he withdrew his forces for the present, and returned 
to Syracuse. 

A part of his fleet, however, under Leptinés, was despatched 
northward along the south-western coast of Italy to the Gulf 
of Elea, to co-operate with the Lucanians ; who from that coast 
and from inland were invading the inhabitants of Thurii on 
the Tarentine Gulf. Thurii was the successor, though with 
far inferior power, of the ancient Sybaris; whose dominion 
had once stretched across from sea to sea, comprehending the 
town of Lius, now a Lucanian possession.? Immediately on 
the appearance of the Lucanians, the Thurians had despatched 
an urgent message to their allies, who were making all haste 
to arrive, pursuant to covenant. But before such junction 
could possibly take place, the Thurians, confiding in their own 
native force of 14,000 foot, and 1000 horse, marched against 
the enemy single-handed. The Lucanian invaders retreated, 
pursued by the Thurians, who followed them even into that 
mountainous region of the Apennines which stretches between 
the two seas, and which presents the most formidable danger 
and difficulty for all military operations® They assailed 

1 Diodor. xiv. 100. ® Herodot. vi. 21 ; Strabo, vi. p. 253. 

® See the description of this mountainous region between the Tarentine 
Gulf and the Tyrrhenian Sea, in an interesting work by a French general 
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successfully a fortified post or village of the Lucanians, which 
fell into their hands with a rich plunder. By such partial 
advantage they were so elated, that they ventured to cross 
over all the mountain passes even to the neighbourhood of the 
southern sea, with the intention of attacking the flourishing 
town of-Laus'—once the dependency of their Sybaritan pre- 
decessors. But the Lucanians, having allured them into these 
impracticable paths, closed upon them behind with greatly 
increased numbers, forbade all retreat, and shut them up in 
a plain surrounded with high and precipitous cliffs. Attacked 
in this plain by numbeys double their own, the unfortunate 
Thurians underwent one of the most bloody defeats recorded 
in Grecian history. Out of their 14,000 men, 10,000 were 
slain, under merciless order from the Lucanians to give no 
quarter. The remainder contrived to flee to a hill near the 
sea-shore, from whence they saw a fleet of ships of war coasting 
along at no great distance. Distracted with terror, they were 
led to fancy, or to hope, that these were the ships expected 
from Rhegium to their aid; though the Rhegines would 
naturally send their ships, when demanded, to Thurii, on the 
Tarentine Gulf, not to the Lower sea near Laus. Under this 
impression, 1000 of them swam off from the shore to seek 
protection on shipboard. But they found themselves, un- 
fortunately, on board the fleet of Leptinés, brother and admiral 
of Dionysius, come for the express purpose of aiding the 
Lucanians, With a generosity not less unexpected than 
honourable, this officer saved their lives, and also, as it would 
appear, the lives of all the other defenceless survivors ; per- 
suading or constraining the Lucanians to release them, on 
receiving one mina of silver per man? 

This act of Hellenic sympathy restored three or four 
thousand citizens on ransom to Thurii, instead of leaving 
them to be massacred or sold by the barbarous Lucanians, 
and procured the warmest esteem for Leptinés personally 
among the Thurians and other Italiot Greeks. But it incurred 
the strong displeasure of Dionysius, who now proclaimed 
openly his project of subjugating these Greeks, and was 
employed in Calabria in 1809—Calabria during a Military Residence of 
Three Years, Letters 17, 18, 19 (translated and published by Effingham 
‘Wilson, London, 1832). 

* Diodor. xiv. 101. Bovaduevor Adoy, xéaw ebSalyova, woAtoprica:. This 
appears the true reading: it is an acute conjecture proposed by Niebuhr 
(RGmisch. Geschicht. i. p. 96) in place of the Words" -Bovdueroe Aady Kad 
wédw ebBaluova woXopeioas, 

2 Diodor. xiv. 102. 
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anxious to encourage the Lucanians as indispensable allies. 
Accordingly he dismissed Leptinés, and named as admiral 
his other brother Thearidés. He then proceeded to conduct 
a fresh expedition ; no longer intended against Rhegium alone, 
but against all the Italiot Greeks, He departed from Syracuse 
with a powerful force—2o,000 foot and 3000 horse, with which 
he marched by land in five days to Messéné ; his fleet under 
Thearidés accompanying him— o ships of war, and 300 
transports with provisions. Having first successfully surprised 
and captured near the Lipari isles a Rhegian squadron of ten 
ships, the crews of which he constituted prisoners at Messéné, 
he transported his army across the strait into Italy, and laid 
siege to Kaulonia—on the eastern coast of the peninsula, 
and conterminous with the northern border of his allies the 
Lokrians. He attacked this place vigorously, with the best 
siege machines which his arsenal furnished. 

The Italiot Greeks, on the other hand, mustered their united 
force to relieve it. Their chief centre of action was Kroton, 
where most of the Syracusan exiles, the most forward of all 
champions in the cause, were now assembled. One of these 
exiles, Heléris (who had before been named general by the 
Rhegines), was entrusted with the command of the collective 
army ; an arrangement neutralising all local jealousies. Under 
the cordial sentiment prevailing, an army was mustered at 
Kroton, estimated at 25,000 foot and 2000 horse; by what 
cities furnished, or in what proportions, we are unable to say. 
At the head of these troops, Heléris marched southward from 
Kroton to the river Elleporus not far from Kaulonia; where 
Dionysius, raising the siege, met him. He was about four 
miles and a half from the Krotoniate army, when he learnt 
from his scouts that Hel6éris with a chosen regiment of 500 
men (perhaps Syracusan exiles like himself), was considerably 
in advance of the main body. Moving rapidly forward in the 
night, Dionysius surprised this advanced guard at break of 
day, completely isolated from the rest. Heléris, while he 
despatched instant messages to accelerate the coming up of 
the main body, defended himself with his small band against 
overwhelming superiority of numbers. But the odds were 
too great. After an heroic resistance, he was slain, and his 
companions nearly all cut to‘pieces, before the main body, 
though they came up at full speed, could arrive. 

2 Diodor. xiv, 103. 

* Polybius (i. 6) gives us the true name of this river: Diodorus calls it 
the river Helbris. 
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The hurried pace of the Italiot army, however, though 
it did not suffice to save the general, was of fatal efficacy in 
deranging their own soldierlike array. Confused and dis- 
heartened by finding that Heléris was slain, which left them 
without a general to direct the battle or restore order, the 
Ttaliots fought for some time against Dionysius, but were at 
length defeated with severe loss. They effected their retreat 
from the field of battle to a neighbouring eminence, very 
difficult to attack, yet destitute of water and Provisions. 
Here Dionysius blocked them up, without attempting an 
attack, but keeping the strictest guard round the hill during 
the whole remaining day and the ensuing night. The heat 
of the next day, with total want of water, so subdued their 
courage, that they sent to Dionysius a herald with propositions, 
entreating to be allowed to depart on a stipulated ransom. 
But the terms were peremptorily refused ; they were ordered 
to lay down their arms, and surrender at discretion. Against 
this terrible requisition they stood out yet awhile, until the 
increasing pressure of physical exhaustion and suffering drove 
them to surrender, about the eighth hour of the day. 

More than 10,000 disarmed Greeks descended from the hill 
and defiled before Dionysius, who numbered the companies 
as they pared with a stick. As his savage temper was well 
known, they expected nothing short of the harshest sentence. 
So much the greater was their astonishment and delight, when 
they found themselves treated not merely with lenity, but with 
generosity.? Dionysius released them all without even exacting 
a ransom ; and concluded a treaty with most of the cities to 
which they belonged, leaving their autonomy undisturbed. 
He received the warmest thanks, accompanied by votes of 
golden wreaths, from the prisoners as well as from the cities ; 
while among the general public of Greece, the act was hailed 
as forming the prominent glory of his political life® Such 
admiration was well deserved, looking to the laws of war then 
prevalent. 

With the Krotoniates and other Italiot Greeks (except 
Rhegium and Lokri) Dionysius had had no marked previous 
relations, and therefore had not contracted any strong 


1 Diodor. xiv. 105. apéBwxay abrobs ep) S7Bénv Spay, 87 72 odpara 
mapeyséyou. 
Diodor. xiv. 105. Kal wdvruv abroi tromrevdvray 7d Onpiabes, 
roivarrloy Updim ndvruv emieunloraros. 
3 Diodor. xiv. 105. Kal cxeBdv roi7’ tote mpdrrew av rg Gv ndAAorOV. 
Strabo, vi. p. 261. 
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Peon sentiment either of antipathy or favour. With 
hegium and Lokri, the case was different. To the Lokrians 
he was strongly attached: against the Rhegines his animosity 
was bitter and implacable, manifesting itself in a more 
conspicuous manner by contrast with his recent dismissal of 
the Krotoniate prisoners; a proceeding which had been 
probably dictated, in great part, by his anxiety to have his 
hands free for the attack of isolated Rhegium. After having 
finished the arrangements consequent upon his victory, he 
marched against that city, and prepared to besiege it. The 
citizens, feeling themselves without hope of succour, and 
intimidated by the disaster of their Italiot allies, sent out 
heralds to beg for’ moderate terms, and imploring him to 
abstain from extreme or unmeasured rigour! ‘For the 
moment, Dionysius seemed to comply with their request. He 
granted them peace, on condition that they should surrender 
all their ships of war, 7o in number—that they should pay 
to him 300 talents in money—and that they should place 
in his hands too hostages. All these demands were strictly 
complied with ; upon which Dionysius withdrew his army, and 
agreed to spare the city.? 

His next proceeding was, to attack Kaulonia and Hipponium ; 
two cities which seem between them to have occupied the 
whole breadth of the Calabrian peninsula, immediately north of 
Rhegium and Lokri; Kaulonia on the eastern coast, Hipponium 
on or near the western. Both these cities he besieged, took, 
and destroyed: probably neither of them, in the hopeless 
circum$tances of the case, made any strenuous resistance. He 
then caused the inhabitants of both of them, such at least as 
did not make their escape, to be transported to Syracuse, where 
he domiciliated them as citizens, allowing them five years of 
exemption from taxes.’ To be a citizen of Syracuse meant, at 
this moment, to be a subject of his despotism, and_ nothing 
more: how he made room for these new citizens, or furnished 
them with lands and houses, we are unfortunately not informed. 
But the territory of both these towns, evacuated by its free 
inhabitants (though probably not by its slaves, or serfs), was 
handed over to the Lokrians and annexed to their city. That 
favoured city, which had accepted his offer of marriage, 
was thus immensely enriched both in lands and in collective 
property. Here again it would have been interesting to hear 

1 Diodor. xiv. 106, Kel wapanandoat unBiv wepl abriv betp KvOpwmor 


BovActeoBat. 
2 Diodor. xiv, 106, ® Diodor, xiv. 106, 107. 
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what measures were taken to appropriate or distribute the new 
lands; but our informant is silent. 

Dionysius had thus accumulated into Syracuse, not only all 
Sicily! (to use the language of Plato), but even no inconsider- 
able portion of Italy. Such wholesale changes of domicile 
and property must probably have occupied some months ; 
during which time the army of Dionysius seems never to have 
quitted the Calabrian peninsula, though he himself may 
probably have gone for a time in person to Syracuse. It 
was soon seen that the depopulation of Hipponium and 
Kaulonia was intended only as a prelude to the ruin of 
Rhegium. Upon this Dionysius had resolved. The recent 
covenant into which he had entered with the Rhegines, was 
only a fraudulent device for the purpose of entrapping them 
into a surrender of their navy, in order that he might afterwards 
attack them at greater advantage. Marching his army to the 
Italian shore of the strait, near Rhegium, he affected to busy 
himself in preparations for crossing to Sicily. In the mean 
time, he sent a friendly message to the Rhegines, requesting 
them to supply him for a short time with provisions, under 
assurance that what they furnished should speedily be replaced 
from Syracuse. It was his purpose, if they refused, to resent 
it as an insult, and attack them ; if they consented, to consume 
their provisions, without performing his engagement to replace 
the quantity consumed ; and then to make his attack after all, 
when their means of holding out had been diminished. At 
first the Rhegines complied willingly, furnishing abundant 
supplies. But the consumption continued, and the departure 
of the army was deferred—first on pretence of the illness of 
Dionysius, next on other grounds—so that they at length 
detected the trick, and declined to furnish any more. Diony- 
sius now threw off the mask, gave back to them their hundred 
hostages, and laid siege to the town in form.? 

Regretting too late that they had suffered themselves to be 
defrauded of their means of defence, the Rhegines nevertheless 
prepared to hold out with all the energy of despair. Phyton 
was chosen commander, the whole population was armed, and 
all the line of wall carefully watched. Dionysius made vigorous 
assaults, employing all the resources of his battering machinery 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 D. Atovdaws 88 els play daw adpolcas 
wacay ZuxeAlay bd coglas, &c. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 107, 108. Polyzenns relates this stratagem of Dionysius 
about the Provisions, as if it had been practised at the siege of Himera, 
and not of Rhegium (Polyzen. v. 3, 10). 
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to effect a breach. But he was repelled at all points obstinately, 
and with much loss on both sides ; several of his machines were 
also burnt or destroyed by opportune sallies of the besieged. 
In one of the assaults, Dionysius himself was seriously 
wounded by a spear-thrust in the groin, from which he was 
long in recovering. He was at length obliged to convert the 
siege into a blockade, and to rely upon famine alone for sub- 
duing these valiant citizens, For eleven months did the 
Rhegines hold out, against the pressure of want gradually 
increasing, and at last terminating in the agony and distraction 
of famine. We are told that a medimnus of wheat came to be 
sold for the enormous price of five minz ; at the rate of about 
414 Sterling per bushel : every horse and every beast of burthen 
was consumed: at length hides were boiled and eaten, and 
even the grass on parts of the wall. Many perished from 
absolute hunger, while the survivors lost all strength and 
energy. In this intolerable condition, they were constrained, 
at the end of near eleven months, to surrender at discretion. 
So numerous were these victims of famine, that Dionysius, 
on entering Rhegium, found heaps of unburied corpses, besides 
6000 citizens in the last stage of emaciation. All these cap- 
tives were sent to Syracuse, where those who could provide a 
mina (about £3 175.) were allowed to ransom themselves, while 
the rest were sold as slaves. After such a period of suffering, 
the number of those who retained the means of ransom was 
probably very small. But the Rhegine general, Phyton, was 
detained with all his kindred, and reserved for a different fate. 
First, his son was drowned, by order of Dionysius: next, 
Phyton himself was chained to one of the loftiest siege- 
machines, as a spectacle to the whole army. While he was 
thus exhibited to scorn, a messenger was sent to apprise him, 
that Dionysius had just caused his son to be drowned. “He 
is more fortunate than his father by one day,” was the reply of 
Phyton. After a certain time, the sufferer was taken down 
from this pillory, and led round the city, with attendants 
scourging and insulting him at every step; while a herald pro- 
claimed aloud, “ Behold the man who persuaded the Rhegines 
to war, thus signally punished by Dionysius!” Phyton, en- 
during all these torments with heroic courage and dignified 
silence, was provoked to exclaim in reply to the herald, that 
the punishment was inflicted because he had refused to betray 
the city to Dionysius, who would himself soon be overtaken by 
the divine vengeance, At length the prolonged outrages, com- 
bined with the noble demeanour and high reputation of the 
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victim, excited compassion even among the soldiers of 
Dionysius himself. Their murmurs became so pronounced, 
that he began to apprehend an open mutiny for the purpose of 
rescuing Phyton. Under this fear he gave orders that the 
torments should be discontinued, and that Phyton with his 
entire kindred should be drowned.* 

The prophetic persuasion under which this unhappy man 
perished, that divine vengeance would soon overtake his 
destroyer, was noway borne out by the subsequent reality. 
‘The power and prosperity of Dionysius underwent abatement 
by his war with the Carthaginians in 383 uc. yet remained 
very considerable even to his dying day. And the misfortunes 
which fell thickly upon his son the younger Dionysius, more 
than thirty years afterwards, though they doubtless received a 
religious interpretation from contemporary critics, were pro- 
bably ascribed to acts more recent than the barbarities inflicted 
on Phyton, But these barbarities, if not avenged, were at least 
laid to heart with profound sympathy by the contemporary 
world, and even commemorated with tenderness and pathos 
by poets. While Dionysius was composing tragedies (of which 
more presently) in hopes of applause in Greece, he was himself 
furnishing real matter of history, not less tragical than the 
sufferings of those legendary heroes and heroines to which he 
(in common with other poets) resorted for a subject. Among 
the many acts of cruelty, more or less aggravated, which it is 
the melancholy duty of an historian of Greece to recount, 
there are few so revolting as the death of the Rhegine general ; 
who was not a subject, nor a conspirator, nor a rebel, but an 
enemy in open watfare—of whom the worst that even Dionysius 
himself could say, was, that he had persuaded his countrymen 
intothe war. And even this could not be said truly; since the 
antipathy of the Rhegines towards Dionysius was of old 
standing, traceable to his enslavement of Naxus and Katana, 
if not to causes yet earlier—though the statement of Phyton 


1 Diodor, xiv. 112. ‘O 88 &¢rwv, xard thy roAtopxlay orparnyds &yabds 
yeyernusvos, wal kath by GAdor Bloy éxawvodpevos, obK dyervas inéuere Thy 
&xl iis redevriis Tiumplay’ GAN’ dxardxAncroy rhy puxhy puddtas, xal Boar, 
Bn. chy wédrw ob Bovdrnbels xpoBodva: Aiovvely Tuyxdve THs Tiveplas, ‘hy 
arg 7d Samdviov exelvy cuvrbuas emorhoe Bore thy aperhy TavBpds Kad 
raph rots erpariéras Tod Aiovvelov xareAccioba:, xal twas 48n CopuBery. 
‘Ot Atovicws, ebdapnGels ph TwWes Tay orpariwray dxotoAuhowow eapwd- 
(ew Tov bérava, wavoduevos rhs rinwplas, narerdvrace Toy &rvx) perd THs 
uyyevelas. Obros uly oby dvatlos ris dperfis txvduors wepiérere riyscplais, 
nal moddobs La xe Kal rér6 ray ‘EXAhvay robs ddyhoavras Thy cunpopdy, wad 
perd raira woinras robs Opnvicavras 7d ris mepimerelas eheeivby, 
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may very probably be true, that Dionysius had tried to bribe 
him to betray Rhegium (as the generals of Naxus and Katana 
had been bribed to betray their respective cities), and was 
incensed beyond measure at finding the proposition repelled. 
The Hellenic war-practice was in itself sufficiently cruel. Both 
Athenians and Lacedamonians put to death prisoners of war 
by wholesale, after the capture of Melos, after the battle of 
£gospotami, and elsewhere. But to make death worse than 
death by a deliberate and protracted ‘tissue of tortures and 
indignities, is not Hellenic; it is Carthaginian and Asiatic. 
Dionysius had shown himself better than a Greek when he 
released without ransom the Krotoniate prisoners captured at 
the battle of Kaulonia ; but he became far worse than a Greek, 
and worse even than his own mercenaries, when he heaped 
aggravated suffering, beyond the simple death-warrant, on the 
heads of Phyton and his kindred. 

Dionysius caused the city of Rhegium to be destroyed! or 
dismantled. Probably he made over the lands to Lokri, like 
those of Kaulonia and Hipponium. The free Rhegine citizens 
had all been transported to Syracuse for sale; and those who 
were fortunate enough to save their liberty by providing the 
stipulated ransom, would not be allowed to come back to their 
native soil. If Dionysius was so zealous in enriching the 
Lokrians, as to transfer to them two other neighbouring town- 
domains, against the inhabitants of which he had no peculiar 
hatred—much more would he be disposed to make the like 
transfer of the Rhegine territory, whereby he would gratify at 
once his antipathy to the one state and his partiality to the 
other. It is true that Rhegium did not permanently continue 
incorporated with Lokri; but neither did Kaulonia nor 
Hipponium. The maintenance of all the three transfers de- 
pended on the ascendency of Dionysius and his dynasty ; but 
for the time immediately succeeding the capture of Rhegium, 
the Lokrians became masters of the Rhegine territory as well 
as of the two other townships, and thus possessed all the 
Calabrian peninsula south of the Gulf of Squillace. To the 
Italiot Greeks generally, these victories of Dionysius were fatally 
ruinous, because the political union formed among them, for 
the purpose of resisting the pressure of the Lucanians from the 
interior, was overthrown, leaving each city to its own weakness 
and isolation.? 

1 Strabo, vi. p. 258. "Empav9 3 obv wéaw ofcay.. ..  « raraondyas 
Atorbator, &c. 

2 Polybius, ii. 39, 67. 
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The year 387, in which Rhegium surrendered, was also dis- 
tinguished for two other memorable events ; the general peace 
in Central Greece under the dictation of Persia and Sparta, 
commonly called the peace of Antalkidas ; and the capture of 
Rome by the Gauls.! 

The two great ascendent powers in the Grecian world were 
now, Sparta in Peloponnesus, and Dionysius in Sicily; each 
respectively fortified by alliance with the other. I have already 
in a former chapter® described the position of Sparta after the 
peace of Antalkidas ; how greatly she gained by making herself 
the champion of that Persian rescript—and how she purchased, 
by surrendering the Asiatic Greeks to Artaxerxés, an empire on 
land equal to that which she had enjoyed before the defeat of 
Knidus, though without recovering the maritime empire for- 
feited by that defeat. 

To this great imperial state, Dionysius in the west formed a 
suitable counterpart. His recent victories in Southern Italy 
had already raised his power to a magnitude transcending all 
the far-famed recollections of Gelon; but he now still further 
extended it by sending an expedition against Kroton. This 
city, the largest in Magna Grecia, fell under his power; and he 
succeeded in capturing, by surprise or bribery, even its strong 
citadel, on a rock overhanging the sea.® He seems also to 
have advanced yet farther with his fleet to attack Thurii ; 
which city owed its preservation solely to the violence of the 
north winds. He plundered the temple of Héré near Cape 
Lakinium, in the domain of Kroton. Among the ornaments 
of this temple was one of pre-eminent beauty and celebrity, 
which at the periodical festivals was exhibited to admiring 
spectators; a robe wrought with the greatest skill, and 
decorated in the most costly manner, the votive offering of a 
Sybarite named Alkimenés. Dionysius sold this robe to the 
Carthaginians. It long remained as one of the permanent 
religious ornaments of their city, being probably dedicated to 
the honour of those Hellenic Deities recently introduced for 


1 Polybius, i. 6 # Chap. Ixxvi. vol. x. 

* Livy has preserved the mention of this important acquisition of Diony- 
sius (xxiv. 3). 

“Sed arx Crotonis, un parte imminens mari, alter vergente in a, 
situ tantum naturali quondam munita, postea et muro cincta est, qe! per 
aversas rupes ab Dionysio Sicilise tyranno Per dolum fuerat capta.” 

‘Justin also (xx. 5) mentions the attack of Dionysius upon Kroton. 

‘We may, with tolerable certainty, refer the capture to the present part of 
the career of Dionysius. 

See also Allian, V. H. xii. 61. 
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worship: whom (as I have before stated) the Carthaginians 
were about this time peculiarly anxious to propitiate, in hopes 
of averting or alleviating the frightful pestilences wherewith 
they had been so often smitten. They purchased the robe 
from Dionysius at the prodigious price of 120 talents, or about 
427,600 sterling! Incredible as this sum may appear, we 
must recollect that the honour done to the new gods would be 
mainly estimated according to the magnitude of the sum laid 
out. As the Carthaginians would probably think no price too 
great to transfer an unrivalled vestment from the wardrobe of 
the Lakinian Héré to the newly-established temple and wor- 
ship of Démétér and Persephoné in their city—so we may be 
sure that the loss of such an ornament, and the spoliation of 
the holy place, would deeply humiliate the Krotoniates, and 
with them the crowd of Italiot Greeks who frequented the 
Lakinian festivals. 

Thus master of the important city of Kroton, with a citadel 
near the sea capable of being held by a separate garrison, 
Dionysius divested the inhabitants of their southern possession 
of Skylletium, which he made over to aggrandise yet further 
the town of Lokri.2_ Whether he pushed his conquests farther 
along the Tarentine Gulf so as to acquire the like hold on 
Thurii or Metapontum, we cannot say. But both of them 
must have been overawed by the rapid extension and near 
ay of his power; especially Thurii, not yet recovered 
Tee her dlesatiane died by the Tucanians # 

Profiting by his maritime command of the Gulf, Dionysius 
was enabled to enlarge his ambitious views even to distant 
ultramarine enterprises. To escape from his long arm, Syra- 
cusan exiles were obliged to flee to a greater distance, and one 
of their divisions either founded, or was admitted into, the city 
of Ancona, high up the Adriatic Gulf. On the other side of 
that Gulf, in vicinity and alliance with the Illyrian tribes, 
Dionysius on his part sent a fleet, and established more than 
one settlement. To these schemes he was prompted by a 


2 Arete Auscult, Mirab. s. 96; Athenseus, xii, p. 541; Diodor. 
xiv. 

Polcmon specified this costly robe, in his work Mepl ray & Kapyndén 
NéxAwy . .. 

9 Strabo, vi. p. 261. 

# Strabo, v. p. 241. It would seem that the two maritime towns, said 
to have been founded on the coast of Apulia on the Adriatic by Dionysius 
the younger during the first years of his reiga—according to Diodorus (xvi. 
5}—must have been really founded b the elder Dionysius, near about the 
time to which we have now reached. 
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dispossessed prince of the Epirotic Molossians, named Alketas, 
who, residing at Syracuse as an exile, had gained his confidence. 
He founded the town of Lissus (now Alessio) on the Illyrian 
coast, considerably north of Epidamnus; and he assisted the 
Parians in their plantation of two Grecian settlements, in sites 
still farther northward up the Adriatic Gulf—the islands of 
Issa and Pharos. His admiral at Lissus defeated the neigh- 
bouring Illyrian coast-boats, which harassed these newly-settled 
Parians ; but with the Illyrian tribes near to Lissus, he main- 
tained an intimate alliance, and even furnished a large number 
of them with Grecian panoplies. It is affirmed to have been 
the purpose of Dionysius and Alketas to employ these warlike 
barbarians, first in invading Epirus and restoring Alketas to his 
Molossian principality ; next in pillaging the wealthy temple of 
Delphi—a scheme far-reaching, yet not impracticable, and 
capable of being seconded by a Syracusan fleet, if circum- 
stances favoured its execution. ‘The invasion of Epirus was 
accomplished, and the Molossians were defeated in a bloody 
battle, wherein 15,000 of them are said to have been slain. 
But the ulterior projects against Delphi were arrested by the 
intervention of Sparta, who sent a force to the spot and pre- 
vented all farther march southward.! Alketas however seems 
to have remained prince of a portion of Epirus, in the territory 
nearly opposite to Korkyra ; where we have already recognised 
him, in a former chapter, as having become the dependent of 
Jason of Pherz in Thessaly. 

Another enterprise undertaken by Dionysius about this time 
was a maritime expedition along the coasts of Latium, Etruria, 
and Corsica; partly under colour of repressing the piracies 
committed from their maritime cities ; but partly also, for the 
purpose of pillaging the rich and holy temple of Leukothea, at 
Agylla or its sea-port Pyrgi. In this he succeeded, stripping it 
of money and precious ornaments to the amount of 1000 
talents. The Agylizans came forth to defend their temple, but 
were completely worsted, and lost so much both in plunder and 
in prisoners, that Dionysius, after returning to Syracuse and 
selling the prisoners, obtained an additional profit of 500 
talents.? 

Such was the military celebrity now attained by Dionysius,* 
that the Gauls from Northern Italy, who had recently sacked 
Rome, sent to profier their alliance and aid. He accepted the 

2 Diodor. xv. 13, 14. 

2 Diodor. xv. 143 Strabo, v. p. 226; Servius ad Virgil. Aineid. x. 184. 

% Justin, xx, 5; Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 20. 
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proposition ; from whence perhaps the Gallic mercenaries 
whom we afterwards find in his service as mercenaries, may 
take their date. His long arms now reached from Lissus on 
one side to Agylla on the other. Master of most of Sicily and 
much of Southern Italy, as well as of the most powerful stand- 
ing army in Greece—the unscrupulous plunderer of the holiest 
temples everywhere1—he inspired much terror and dislike 
throughout Central Greece. He was the more wulnerable to 
this sentiment, as he was not only a triumphant prince, but also 
a tragic poet ; competitor, as such, for that applause and admir- 
ation which no force can extort. Since none of his tragedies 
have been preserved, we can form no judgement of our own 
respecting them. Yet when we learn that he had stood second 
or third, and that one of his compositions gained even the first 
prize at the Lenzan festival at Athens,’ in 368-367 B.c.— 
the favourable judgement of an Athenian audience affords 
good reason for presuming that his poetical talents were 
considerable. 

During the years immediately succeeding 387 B.c., however, 
Dionysius the poct was not likely to receive an impartial 
hearing anywhere. For while on the one hand his own circle 
would applaud every word—on the other hand, a large propor- 
tion of independent Greeks would be biassed against what they 
heard by their fear and hatred of the author. If we believed 
the anecdotes recounted by Diodorus, we should conclude 
not merely that the tragedies were contemptible compositions, 
but that the irritability of Dionysius in regard to criticism was 
exaggerated even to silly weakness. The dithyrambic poet 
Philoxenus, a resident or visitor at Syracuse, after hearing one 
of these tragedies privately recited, was asked his opinion. He 
gave an unfavourable opinion, for which he was sent to prison : 8 
on the next day the intercession of his friends procured his 
release, and he contrived afterwards, by delicate wit and double- 
meaning phrases, to express an inoffensive sentiment without 

__1 See Pseudo-Aristotel. Economic. ii, 20-41 ; Cicero, De Natur. Deor. 

|. 34 82, 85: in which passages, however, there must be several incorrect 
azsctlions as to the actual temples pillaged; for Dionysius could not 
have been in Peloponnesus to rob the temple of Zeus at Olympia, or of 
Esculapius at Zpidaurus. 

Athenzeus (xv. p. 693) recounts an anecdote that Dionysius plundered 
the temple of Aisculapius at Syracuse of a valuable golden table ; which is 


far more probable. 
 Diodor. xv. 74. See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast, Hellen. ad ann. 


B.C. 
J See a different version of the story about Philoxenus in Plutarch, De 


Fortun. Alexand. Magni, p. 334 
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openly compromising truth. At the Olympic festival of 388 
8.c., Dionysius had sent some of his compositions to Olympia, 
together with the best actors and chorists to recite them. But 
so contemptible were the poems (we are told), that in spite of 
every advantage of recitation, they were disgracefully hissed and 
ridiculed ; moreover, the actors in coming back to Syracuse 
were shipwrecked, and the crew of the ship ascribed all the 
suffering of their voyage to the badness of the poems entrusted 
tothem. The flatterers of Dionysius, however (it is said), still 
continued to extol his genius, and to assure him that his ulti- 
mate success as a poet, though-for a time interrupted by envy, 
was infallible; which Dionysius believed, and continued to 
compose tragedies without being disheartened.! 

Amidst such malicious jests, circulated by witty men at the 
expense of the princely poet, we may trace some important 
matter of fact. Perhaps in the year 388 B.C., but certainly in 
the year 384 B.c. (both of them Olympic years), Dionysius sent 
tragedies to be recited, and chariots to run, before the crowd 
assembled in festival at Olympia. The year 387 B.c. was a 
memorable year both in Central Greece and in Sicily. In the 
former, it was signalised by the momentous peace of Antalki- 
das, which terminated a general war of eight years’ standing : 
in the latter, it marked the close of the Italian campaign of 
Dionysius, with the defeat and humiliation of Kroton and the 
other Italiot Greeks, and subversion of three Grecian cities,— 
Hipponium, Kaulonia, and Rhegium—the fate of the Rhegines 
having been characterised by incidents most pathetic and im- 
pressive. The first Olympic festival which occurred after 387 
B.C. was accordingly a distinguished epoch. The two festivals 
immediately preceding (those of 392 B.c. and 388 B.c.) having 
been celebrated in the midst of a general war, had not been 
visited by a large proportion of the Hellenic body ; so that the 
next ensuing festival, the goth Olympiad in 384 B.c., was 
stamped with a peculiar character (like the goth Olympiad ? in 
420 B.C.) as bringing together in religious fraternity those who 
had long been separated. To every ambitious Greek (as to 
Alkibiadés in 420 B.c.) it was an object of unusual ambition to 
make individual figure at such a festival. To Dionysius, the 


1 Diodor. xiv. 109; xv. 6. _ * See vol. vii, chap. lv. of this History. 

3 See vol. x. chap, Ixxvii, of this work. I have already noticed the 
peculiarity of this Olympic festival of 384 B.c., in reference to the position 
and sentiment of the Greeks in Peloponnesus and Asia. I am now obliged 
to notice it again, in reference to the Greeks of Sicily and Italy—especially 
to Dionysius. 
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temptation was peculiarly seductive, since he was triumphant 
over all neighbouring enemies—at the pinnacle of his power— 
and disengaged from all war requiring his own personal com- 
mand. Accordingly he sent thither his Theéry, or solemn 
legation for sacrifice, decked in the richest garments, furnished 
with abundant gold and silver plate, and provided with splendid 
tents to serve for their lodging on the sacred ground of Olympia. 
He further sent several chariots-and-four to contend in the 
regular chariot races: and lastly, he also sent reciters and 
chorists, skilful as well as highly trained, to exhibit his own 
poetical compositions before such as were willing to hear them. 
We must remember that poetical recitation was not included in 
the formal programme of the festival. 

All this prodigious outfit, under the superintendence of 
Thearidés, brother of Dionysius, was exhibited with dazzling 
effect before the Olympic crowd. No name stood so pro- 
minently and ostentatiously before them as that of the despot 
of Syracuse. Every man, even from the most distant regions 
of Greece, was stimulated to inquire into his past exploits 
and character. There were probably many persons present, 
peculiarly forward in answering such inquiries—the numerous 
sufferers, from Italian and Sicilian Greece, whom his conquests 
had thrown into exile ;—and their answers would be of a nature 
to raise the strongest antipathy against Dionysius. Besides the 
numerous depopulations and mutations of inhabitants which he 
had occasioned in Sicily, we have already seen that he had, 
within the last three years, extinguished three free Grecian 
communities—Rhegium, Kaulonia, Hipponium; transporting 
all the inhabitants of the two latter to Syracuse. In the case 
of Kaulonia, an accidental circumstance occurred to impress its 
recent extinction vividly upon the spectators. The runner who 
gained the great prize in the stadium, in 384 B.c., was Dikon, a 
native of Kaulonia. He was a man pre-eminently swift of 
foot, celebrated as having gained previous victories in the 
stadium, and always proclaimed (pursuant to custom) along 
with the title of his native city—“ Dikon the Kauloniate.” To 
hear this well-known runner now proclaimed as “ Dikon the 
Syracusan,”! gave painful publicity to the fact, that the free 


1 Diodor. xv. 14. Tapa 9 *HAclos *Odvumids x07 evvernxoorh lvvdrn 
(B.C. 384), nab" hy evixa ordd:ov Alxwy Xvpaxotcios. 

Pausanias, vi. 3, 5. Alxov 88 5 Kaddwbpdrov wévre uty Tv00t Spduou 
vinas, Tpeis b& dvelAero “loGulav, réocapas db éy Neuég, xal Odvpmiaxds play 
pay & raat, Bho 3t EAAas dsdpav- Kal of nat dvdpidvres Toor Tals vinas eioly 
&vOdvumlg: waid) ply By Bors abr@ Kavawridrp, naddwep yexal Fy, 
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community of Kaulonia no longer existed, —and to the absorp- 
tions of Grecian freedom effected by Dionysius. 

In following the history of affairs in Central Greece, I have 
already dwelt upon the strong sentiment excited among Grecian 
patriots by the peace of Antalkidas, wherein Sparta made her- 
self the ostentatious champion and enforcer of a Persian re- 
script, purchased by surrendering the Asiatic Greeks to the 
Great King. It was natural that this emotion should manifest 
itself at the next ensuing Olympic festival in 334 B.c., wherein 
not only Spartans, Athenians, Thebans, and Corinthians, but 
also Asiatic and Sicilian Greeks, were reunited after a long 
separation. ‘The emotion found an eloquent spokesman in the 
orator Lysias. Descended from Syracusan ancestors, and once 
acitizen of Thurii,! Lysias had peculiar grounds for sympathy 
with the Sicilian and Italian Greeks. He delivered a public 
harangue upon the actual state of political affairs, in which he 
dwelt upon the mournful present and upon the serious dangers of 
the future. “The Grecian world (he said) is burning away at 
both extremities. Our eastern brethren have passed into slavery 
under the Great King, our western under the despotism of 
Dionysius? These two are the great potentates, both in naval 
force and in money, the real instruments of dominion :* if both 
of them combine, they will extinguish what remains of freedom 
in Greece. They have been allowed to consummate all this 


bxiipter &vayopevOjvar 1d 8& awd rovrov Zvpaxetcsoy abtdy 
dynydpevcer exl xphpacs. 

Pausanias here states, that Dikon received a bribe to permit himself to 
be proclaimed as a Syracusan, and not as a Kauloniate. Such corruption 
did. occasionally take place (compare another case of similar bribery, 
attempted by Syracusan envoys, Pausan. vi. 2, 4), prompted by the vanity 
of the Grecian cities to appropriate to themselves the celebrity of a dis- 
tinguished victor at Olympia. But in this instance, the blame imputed to 
Dikon is more than he deserves. Kaulonia had been already depopulated 
and incorporated with Lokri; the inhabitants being taken away to Syracuse 
and made Syracusan citizens (Diodor. xiv. 106). Dikon therefore could 
not have been prociaimed a Kauloniate, even had he desired it—when 
the city of Kaulonia no longer existed. The city was indeed afterwards 
re-established ; and this circumstance doubtless contributed to mislead 
Pausanias, who does not seem to have been aware of its temporary 
subversion by Dionysius, 

1 Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Lysi&, p. 452, Reisk. 

2 Lysias, Fragm. Orat. 33, ap. Dionys. Hal. p. gr. ‘Opav oBrws 
aloxpas Biaxeyudyny Thy "EAAdSa, al wOAAR piv airis brra ded 7B 
BopBdpy, wohdds O wéreis ond Tupdvvav draardrous ‘yeyermpévas. 

Lysias, Fr. Or. 33, 4c "Emloracde 8¢, ri % uty dx) rar xparolvraw 
ris Gaddrrgs, rév 83 Xpnudray Baoidebs raulas 74 82 ray "EAAhvev eduara 
rav Baravacbar duvapévarr sais Bt xoAAds abrds Kixrqral, woAAds BE 6 
rhpavvos Tis ZixeAlas. 
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ruin unopposed, because of the past dissensions among the 
leading Grecian cities ; but it is now high time that these cities 
should unite cordially to oppose further ruin. Howcan Sparta, 
our legitimate president, sit still while the Hellenic world is on 
fire and consuming? ‘The misfortunes of our ruined brethren 
ought to be to us as ourown. Let us not lie idle, waiting until 
Artaxerxés and Dionysius attack us with their united force: let 
us check their insolence at once, while it is yet in our power.” 1! 

Unfortunately we possess but a scanty fragment of this 
emphatic harangue (a panegyrical harangue, in the ancient 
sense of the word) delivered at Olympia by Lysias. But we 
see the alarming picture of the time which he laboured to im- 
press: Hellas already enslaved, both in the east and in the 
west, by the two greatest potentates of the age,? Artaxerxés and 
Dionysius—and now threatened in her centre by their combined 
efforts. To feel the full probability of so gloomy an anticipa- 
tion, we must recollect that only in the preceding year, Diony- 
sius, already master of Sicily and a considerable fraction of 
Italian Greece, had stretched his naval force across to Lllyria, 
armed a host of Illyrian barbarians, and sent them southward 
under Alketas against the Molossians, with the view of ulti- 
mately proceeding farther and pillaging the Delphian temple. 
The Lacedzmonians had been obliged to send a force to arrest 
their progress. No wonder then that Lysias should depict the 
despot of Syracuse as meditating ulterior projects against 
Central Greece ; and as an object not only of hatred for what 
he had done, but of terror for what he was about to do, in con- 
junction with the other great enemy from the east.* 


1 Lysias, Orat. Frag. 4c. @avud(w dt Aakedatpovlous xdvrav uddiora, 
lve wore youn xpduevor, xatoutyny thy "EAAdBa weptopdiaw, +yendves Byres 
tTaev EAAfvur, ok &5lxws, 

Ob yap aAdorplas Bei Tas THY AmodwAdrav ovugopds voulCc, AR’ 
olnelas: 0b 8 dvapetvas, ws Avy dx abrods quads al Buvduers 
Augortpay EASwaiy, GAN tos Ure Ekeoty Thy TobTwY 
BApiy kwrdoan 

I give in the text the principal points of what remains out of this 
discourse of Lysias, without confining myself to the words, 

2 Diodor. xv, 23. of uéyoros ray rére Bwvacrav, &c, 

3 Diodor. xv. 13. 

4 Isokratés holds similar language, both about the destructive conquests 
of Dionysius, and the past sufferings and present danger of Hellas, in his 
Orat. IV. (Panegyric.), composed about 380 B.c., and (probably enough) 
read at the Olympic festival of that year (5. 197). “Iews 8 ty wal vis duis 
einbelas rodA0l Katayeddoeay, el Bvoruxlas dvBpav d8upoluny ev rowbrors 
reaipois, ev ols "Iradla piv kvdoraros yeyove, ZteAla Bt naradeBobdwrat 
(compare s. 145), rorabrat 8 xdacis roils BapBdpos exdéBovrat, Td dt Aoced 
pepn tay EAAhvev dy rots peyloros uwdivors dorly. 
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Of these two enemies, one (the Persian king) was out of 
reach, But the second—Dionysius—though not present in 
person, stood forth by his envoys and appurtenances conspicu- 
ous even to ostentation, beyond any man on the ground. His 
Theéry or solemn: legation outshone every other by the splen- 
dour of its tents and decorations: his chariots to run in the 
races were magnificent: his horses were of rare excellence, 
bred from the Venetian stock, imported out of the innermost 
depths of the Adriatic Gulf:+ his poems, recited by the best 
artists in Greece, solicited applause — by excellent delivery 
and fine choric equipments, if not by superior intrinsic merit. 
Now the antipathy against Dionysius was not only aggravated 
by all this display, contrasted with the wretchedness of im- 
poverished exiles whom he had dispossessed—but was also 
furnished with something to strike at and vent itself upon. Of 
such opportunity for present action against a visible object, 
Lysias did not fail to avail himself. While he vehemently 
preached a crusade to dethrone Dionysius and liberate Sicily, 
he at the same time pointed to the gold and purple tent before 
them, rich and proud above all its fellows, which lodged the 
brother of the despot with his Syracusan legation. He 
exhorted his hearers to put forth at once an avenging hand, in 
partial retribution for the sufferings of free Greece, by plunder- 
ing the tent which insulted them by its showy decorations. He 
adjured them to interfere and prevent the envoys of this 
impious despot from sacrificing or entering their chariots in 
the lists, or taking any part in the holy Pan-Hellenic festival.? 

We cannot doubt that a large proportion of the spectators on 
the plain of Olympia felt with greater or less intensity the 
generous Pan-Hellenic patriotism and indignation to which 


Isokratés had addressed a letter to the elder Dionysius. He alludes 
briefly to it in his Orat. ad Philippum (Orat. v. s. 93), in terms which 
appear to indicate that it was bold and plain spoken (épazdrepov tay KAAwy). 
The first letter, among the ten ascribed to Isokratés, purports to be a 
letter to Dionysius ; but it seems rather (to judge by the last words) to be 
the preface of a letter about to follow. Nothing distinct can be made out 
from it as it now stands. 

1 Strabo, v. p. 212. 

® Dionys. Hal. p. 519, Jud. de Lysid. *Eor) 84 vis abr@ ravrryupinds 
Adyos, ev G welder rods“EAAnvas. . .. . &xBdddew Arovbaioy tov Toparvoy 
Ths dpyiis, kal ZiceAlay erevdepHoa, Uptardal re ris fxOpas airika wdda, 
Biaprdcavras Thy Tod Tupdvvoy cKnviy xpucg Te Kal moppbpy Kal KAP 
wAobry TOAAG Kexorunnévny, &c. 

Diodor. xiv. 109. Avatas’, . . xpoerpéxero Ta maton wh mpoodexerbar 
trois lepois &yaat robs & doeBerrdrns Tupayvidos dweaTadudvous bewpous, 

Compare Plutarch, Vit. x. Orator. p. 836 D. 
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Lysias gave utterance.. To what extent his hearers acted upon 
the unbecoming violence of his practical recommendations— 
how far they actually laid hands on the tents, or tried to hinder 
the Syracusans from sacrificing, or impeded the bringing out of 
their chariots for the race—we are unable to say. We are told 
that some ventured to plunder the tents:! how much was 
effected we do not hear. It is certain that the superintending 
Eleian authorities would interfere most strenuously to check 
any such attempt at desecrating the festival, and to protect the 
Syracusan envoys in their tents, their regular sacrifice, and 
their chariot-running. And it is further certain, as far as our 
account goes, that the Syracusan chariots actually did run on 
the lists; because they were, though by various accidents, 
disgracefully unsuccessful, or overturned and broken in pieces.? 

To any one however who reflects on the Olympic festival, 
with all its solemnity and its competition for honours of various 
kinds, it will appear that the mere manifestation of so violent 
an antipathy, even though restrained from breaking out into 
act, would be sufficiently galling to the Syracusan envoys. 
But the case would be far worse, when the poems of Dionysius 
came to be recited. These were volunteer manifestations, 
delivered (like the harangue of Lysias) before such persons 
as chose to come and hear; not comprised in the regular 
solemnity, nor therefore under any peculiar protection by the 
Eleian authorities. Dionysius stood forward of his own accord 
to put himself upon his trial as a poet before the auditors. Here 
therefore the antipathy against the despot might be manifested 
by the most unreserved explosions. And when we are told 
that the badness of the poems® caused them to be received 
with opprobrious ridicule, in spite of the excellence of the 
recitation, it is easy to see that the hatred intended ‘for the 
person of Dionysius was discharged upon his verses. Of course 
the hissers and hooters would make it clearly understood what 
they really meant, and would indulge in the full licence of 
heaping curses upon his name and acts. Neither the best 
reciters of Greece, nor the best poems even of Sophoklés or 
Pindar, could have any chance against such predetermined 
antipathy. And the whole scene would end in the keenest 
disappointment and humiliation, inflicted upon the Syracusan 
envoys as well as upon the actors; being the only channel 
through which the retributive chastisement of Hellas could be 
made to reach the author. Though not present in person at 

2 Diodor. xiv, 109, ‘ere rus rodwigas Siaprd(ew ras oxnvds. 

® Diodor, xiv. 109, Diodor. xiv. 109. 
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Olympia, the despot felt thé chastisement in his inmost soul. 
The mere narrative of what had passed plunged him into an 
agony of sorrow, which for some time seemed to grow worse by 
brooding on the scene, and at length drove him nearly mad. 
He was smitten with intolerable consciousness of the profound 
hatred borne towards him, even throughout a large portion of 
the distant and independent Hellenic world. He fancied that 
this hatred was shared by all around him, and suspected every 
one as plotting against his life. To such an excess of cruelty 
did this morbid excitement carry him, that he seized several 
of his best friends, under false accusations, or surmises, and 
caused them to be slain.!_ Even his brother Leptinés, and his 
ancient partisan Philistus, men who had devoted their lives first 
to his exaltation, and afterwards to his service, did not escape. 
Having given umbrage to him by an intermarriage between 
their families made without his privity, both were banished from 
Syracuse, and retired to Thurii in Italy, where they received 
that shelter and welcome which Leptinés had peculiarly merited 
by his conduct in the Lucanian war. The exile of Leptinés 
did not last longer than (apparently) about a year, after which 
Dionysius relented, recalled him, and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. But Philistus remained in banishment more than 
sixteen years ; not returning to Syracuse until after the death 
of Dionysius the elder, and the accession of Dionysius the 
younger.? 

1 Diodor. xv. 7. ‘0 8 Atovdcies, dxotcas rhy riav xpinudroy KaTa- 
gpbrnow, avénecer els trepBoddy Abns. *Ael Bb pAAdov Tod wd8ous 
éxirasw AapBdvovros, paridbns biddeots nardoxe Thy Wuxhy abrod, xal 
QOoreir aire pdoxay Gravras, robs plaous txdurevey Ss dxPovAeborras- 
kal xépas, ex) rocoto mpojAGe Abens Kal wapaxonijs, Gore rar gldoy 
modrous wey bx) Pevdéow alriais dvercty, ode dAlyous 84 Kad epuyddevoe dy 
ofs Fr @irtoros, kal Aewrlyns 8 ABeAgss, &c. 

8 For the banishment, and the return, of Philistus and Leptinés, compare 
Diodor. xv. 7, and Plutarch, Dion. c. 11. Probably it was on this occasion 
that Polyzenus, the brother-in-law of Dionysius, took flight as the only 
means of preserving his life (Plutarch, Dion. c, 21). 

Plutarch mentions the incident which offended Dionysius and caused 
both Philistus and Leptings to be banished. Diodorus does not notice this 
incident ; yet it is not irreconcileable with hisnarrative, Plutarch does not 
mention the banishment of Leptinés, but only that of Philistus. 

On the other hand, he affirms (and Nepos also, Dion. c. 3) that Philistus 
did not return until after the death of the elder Dionysius, while Diodorus 
states his return conjointly with that of Leptinés—not indicating any 
difference of time. Here I follow Plutarch’s statement as the more 
probable. 

‘There is however one point which is perplexing. Plutarch (Timoleon, 
¢. 15) animadverts upon a passage in the history of Philistus, wherein that 
historian had dwelt with a pathos which Plutarch thinks childish and 
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Such was the memorable scene at the Olympic festival of 
384 B.c., together with its effect upon the mind of Dionysius. 
Diodorus, while noticing all the facts, has cast an air of 
ridicule over them by recognising nothing except the vexation 
of Dionysius, at the ill success of his poem, as the cause of his 
mental suffering ; and by referring to the years 388 B.c. and 
386 B.c., that which properly belongs to 384 B.c.! Now it is 


excessive, upon the melancholy condition of the daughters of Leptinés, 
“who had fallen from the splendour of a court into a poor and mean 
condition.” How is this reconcileable with the fact stated by Diodorus, 
that Leptinés was recalled from exile by Dionysius after a short time, taken 
into favour again, and invested with command at the battle of Kronium, 
where he was slain? It seems difficult to believe that Philistus could have 
insisted with so much sympathy upon the privations endured by the daughters 
of Leptinés, if the exile of the father had lasted only a short time. 

1 In a former chapter of this History (ch. Ixxvii, vol. x.), I have already 
shown unds, derived from the circumstances of Central Greece and 
Persia, for referring the discourse of Lysias, just noticed, to Olympiad 99 
or 384 8.c. I here add certain additional reasons, derived from what is 
said about Dionysius, towards the same conclusion. 

In xiv. 109, Diodorus describes the events of 388 B.c., the year of 
Olympiad 98, during which Dionysius was still engaged in war in Italy, 
besieging Rhegium. He says that Dionysius made unparalleled efforts to 
send a great display to this festival ; asplendid legation with richly decorated 
tents, several fine chariots-and-four, and poems to be recited by the best 
actors. He states that Lysias the orator delivered a strong invective 
against him, exciting those who heard it to exclude the Syracusan despot 
from sacrificing, and to plunder the rich tents. He then details how the 
purposes of Dionysius failed miserably on every point ; the fine tents were 
assailed, the chariots all ran wrong or were broken, the poems were hissed, 
the ships returning to Syracuse were wrecked, &c. Yet in spite of this 
accumulation of misfortunes (he tells us), Dionysius was completely soothed 
by his flatterers (who told him that such envy always followed upon 
Greatness), and did not desist from posites efforts. 

Again, in xv. 6, 7, Diodorus descnbes the events of 386 B.c. Here he 
again tells us, that Dionysius, persevering in his poetical occupations, 
composed verses which were very indifferent—that he was angry with and 
punished Philoxenus and others who criticised them freely—that he sent 
some of these compositions to be recited at the Olympic festival, with the 
best actors and reciters—that the bree in spite of these advantages, were 
despised and derided by the Olympic audience—that Dionysius was 
distressed by this repulse, even to anguish and madness, and to the 
various severities and cruelties against his friends which have been already 
mentioned in my text. 

‘Now upon this we must remark :— 

1. The year 386 B.C. is nof an Olympic year. Accordingly, the pro- 
ceedings described by Diodorus in xv. 6, 7, all done by Dionysius after 
his hands were free from war, must be transferred to the next Olympic 
year, 384 B.C. The year in which Dionysius was so deeply stung by the 
events of Olympia, must therefore have been 384 3.c., or Olympiad 99 
{relating to 388 B.c.). 

2. Compare Diodor. xiv. 109 with xv. 7. In the first passage, Dionysius 
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improbable, in the first place, that the poem of Dionysius,— 
himself a man of ability and having every opportunity of 
profiting} by good critics whom he had purposely assembled 
around him—should have been so ridiculously bad as to 
disgust an impartial audience : next, it is still more improbable 
that a simple poetical failure, though doubtless mortifying to 
him, should work with such fearful effect as to plunge him into 
anguish and madness. To unnerve thus violently a person like 
Dionysius—deeply stained with the great crimes of unscru- 


is represented as making the most prodigious efforts to display himself at 
Olympia in every way, by fine tents, chariots, poems, &c.—and also as 
having undergone the signal insult from the orator Lysias, with the most 
disgraceful failure in every way. Yet all this he is described to have borne 
with tolerable equanimity, being soothed by his flatterers, But, in xy. 7 
(relating to 386 B.c., or more probably to 384 B.C.) he is represented as 
having merely failed in respect to the effect of his poems ; nothing whatever 
being said sbout display of any other kind, nor about ‘an harangue from 
Lysias, nor insult to the envoys or the tents. Yet the simple repulse of the 
poems ison this occasion affirmed to have thrown Dionysius into a paroxysm 
of sorrow and madness. 

Now if the great and insulting treatment, which Diodorus refers to 388 
3.C., could be bore patiently by Dionysius—how are we to believe that he 
was driven mad by the far less striking failure in 384 B.c.? Surely it 
stands to reason that the violent invective of Lysias and the profound 
humiliation of Dionysius, are parts of one and the same Olympic phseno- 
menon ; the former as cause, or an essential part of the cause—the latter 
as effect. The facts will then read consistently and in proper harmony. 
‘As they now appear in Diodorus, there is no rational explanation of the 
terrible suffering of Dionysius described in xv. 7; it appears like a comic 
exaggeration of reality. 

3. Again, the prodigious efforts and outlay, which Diodorus affirms 
Dionysius to have made in 388 ».c. for display at the Olympic games— 
come just at the time when Dionysius, being in the middle of his Italian 
war, could hardly have had either leisure or funds to devote so much to the 
other purpose ; whereas at the next Olympic festival, or 384 3.c, he was 
free from war, and had nothing to divert him from preparing with great 
efforts all the means of Olympic success. 

Tt appears to me that the facts which Diodorus has stated are nearly all 
correct, but that he has misdated them, referring to 388 B.c., or Olymp, 
98—what properly belongs to 384 B.c., or Olymp. 99. Very possibly 
Dionysius may have sent one or more chariots to run in the former of the 
two Olympiads ; but his signal efforts, with his insulting failure, brought 
about partly by Lysias, belong to the latter. 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus, to whom we owe the citation from the 
oration of Lysias, does not specify to which of the Olympiads it belongs, 

1 Diodor. xv. 7. Atd nal wothuara ypdgew treerhawro perd wohARs 
srovdjis, xal robs ey robros Bétav Exovras perentumero, Kal xporipsy 
aitods cuvdiérpiBe, nal ray moinudtav exiordras Kal Biopdwras 
elxev. 

‘The Syracusan historian Athanis (or Athenis) had noticed some peculiar 
phe which appeared in the verses of Dionysius: see Athenzus, iii. 
p. 98. 
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pulous ambition, but remarkably exempt from infirmities— 
some more powerful cause is required ; and that cause stands 
out conspicuously, when we conceive the full circumstances of 
the Olympic festival of 384 B.c. He had accumulated for this 
occasion all the means of showing himself off, like Kroesus in 
his interview with Solon, as the most prosperous and powerful 
man in the Hellenic world ;1 means beyond the reach of any 
contemporary, and surpassing even Hiero or Thero of former 
days, whose praises in the odes of Pindar he probably had in 
his mind. He counted, probably with good reason, that his 
splendid legation, chariots, and outfit of acting and recitation 
for the poems, would surpass everything else seen on the holy 
plain ; and he fully expected such reward as the public were 
always glad to bestow on rich men who exhausted their purses 
in the recognised vein of Hellenic pious ostentation. In this 
high-wrought state of expectation, what does Dionysius hear, 
by his messengers returning from the festival? That their 
mission had proved a total failure, and even worse than a 
failure ; that the display had called forth none of the usual 
admiration, not because there were rivals on the ground equal 
or superior, but simply because it came from /im ; that its very 
magnificence had operated to render the explosion of antipathy 
against him louder and more violent ; that his tents in the 
sacred ground had been actually assailed, and that access to 
sacrifice, as well as to the matches, had been secured to him only 
by the interposition of authority. We learn indeed that his 
chariots failed in the field by unlucky accidents ; but in the 
existing temper of the crowd, these very accidents would be 
seized as occasions for derisory cheering against him. To this 
we must add explosions of hatred, yet more furious, elicited by 
his poems, putting the reciters touttershame. At the moment 
when Dionysius expected to hear the account of an unparalleled 
triumph, he is thus informed, not merely of disappointment, 
but of insults to himself, direct and personal, the most poignant 
ever offered by Greeks to a Greek, amidst the holiest and most 
frequented ceremony of the Hellenic world.? Never in any 


1 Thucyd. vi. 16. Of yap “EAAnves nal dxtp Bivauw pelCo huay rhe wbdw 
dbuicav, 79 Uh Biaxperci rs Odvurlate Bewpias (speech of Alkibiadés). 

2 See a striking passage in the discourse called Archidamus (Or. vi. 5. 
111, 112) of Isokratés, in which the Spartans are made to feel keenly their 
altered position after the defeat of Leuktra: especially the insupportable 

in of encountering, when they attended the Olympic festival, slights or 
Eiparagements from the spectators, embittered by open taunts from the 
re-established Messenians—instead of the honour and reverence which they 
had become accustomed to expect. 

VOL. XI. ce 
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other case do we read of public antipathy against an individual 
being carried to the pitch of desecrating by violence the 
majesty of the Olympic festival. 

Here then were the real and sufficient causes—not the mere 
ill-success of his poem—which penetrated the soul of Dionysius, 
driving him into anguish and temporary madness. Though 
he had silenced the Vox Populi at Syracuse, not all his 
mercenaries, ships, and forts in Ortygia, could save him from 
feeling its force, when thus emphatically poured forth against 
him by the free-spoken crowd at Olympia. 

It was apparently shortly after the peace of 387 B.c., that 
Dionysius received at Syracuse the visit of the philosopher 
Plato! The latter—having come to Sicily on a voyage of 
inquiry and curiosity,—especially to see Mount itna—was 
introduced by his friends the philosophers of Tarentum to 
Dion, then a young man, resident at Syracuse, and brother of 
Aristomaché, the wife of Dionysius. Of Plato and Dion I 
shall speak more elsewhere : here I notice the philosopher only 
as illustrating the history and character of Dionysius. Dion, 
having been profoundly impressed with the conversation of 
Plato, prevailed upon Dionysius to invite and talk with him 
also. Plato discoursed eloquently upon justice and virtue, 
enforcing his doctrine that wicked men were inevitably miser- 
able—that true happiness belonged only to the virtuous—and 
that despots could not lay claim to the merit of courage.” 
This meagre abstract does not at all enable us to follow the 

This may help us to form some estimate of the painful sentiment of 
Dionysius, when his envoys returned from the Olympic festival of 384 B.c. 

1 There are different statements about the precise year in which Plato 
was born : see Diogenés Laert. iii. 1-6. The accounts fluctuate between 
429 and 428 B.c. ; and Hermodorus (ap. Diog. L. iii. 6) appears to have 


ut it in 427 B.c.: sce Corsini, Fast. Attic. iii, p. 230; Ast. Platon’s 

ben. p. 14. 

Plato (Epistol. vii. p. 324) states himself to have been about (axe5dv) 
forty years of age when he visited Sicily for the first time. If we accept 
as the date of his birth 428 3.C., he would be forty years of age in 

BC. 

an seems improbsble that the conversation of Plato with Dion at Syracuse 
(which was continued sufficiently long to exercise a marked and permanent 
influence on the character of the latter), and his interviews with Dionysius, 
should have taken place while Dionysius was carrying on the Italian war or 
the siege of Rhegium. I think that the date of the interview must be placed 
after the capture of Rhegium in 387 8.c. And the expression of Plato (given 
ina letter written more than thirty years afterwards) about his own age, is 
not to be taken as excluding the supposition that he might have been 
forty-one or forty-two when he came to Syracuse, 

Athenzeus (xi. p. 507) mentions the visit of Plato, 

® Plutarch, Dion. c. 5. 
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philosopher’s argument. But it is plain that he set forth his 
general views on social and political subjects with as much 
freedom and dignity of speech before Dionysius as before any 
simple citizen; and we are further told, that the by-standers 
were greatly captivated by his manner and language. Not so 
the despot himself. After one or two repetitions of the like 
discourse, he became not merely averse to the doctrine, but 
hostile to the person, of Plato. According to the statement of 
Diodorus, he caused the philosopher to be seized, taken down 
to the Syracusan slave-market, and there put up for sale as a 
slave at the price of 20 minz ; which his friends subscribed to 
pay, and thus released him. According to Plutarch, Plato 
himself was anxious to depart, and was put by Dion aboard a 
trireme which was about to convey home the Lacedzemonian 
envoy Pollis. But Dionysius secretly entreated Pollis to cause 
him to be slain on the voyage—or at least to sell him as a 
slave. Plato was accordingly landed at A®gina, and there sold. 
He was purchased, or re-purchased, by Annikeris of Kyréné, 
and sent back to Athens. This latter is the more probable 
story of the two; but it seems to be a certain fact that Plato 
was really sold, and became for a moment a slave. 

That Dionysius should listen to the discourse of Plato with 
Tepugnance, not less decided than that which the Emperor 
Napoleon was wont to show towards ideologists—was an event 
naturally to be expected. But that, not satisfied with dismiss- 
ing the philosopher, he should seek to kill, maltreat, or disgrace 
him, illustrates forcibly the vindictive and irritable elements of 
his character, and shows how little he was likely to respect the 
lives of those who stood in his way as political opponents. 

Dionysius was at the same time occupied with new construc- 
tions, military, civil, and religious, at Syracuse. He enlarged 
the fortifications of the city by adding a new line of wall, ex- 
tending along the southern cliff of Epipolz, from Euryalus to 
the suburb called Neapolis ; which suburb was now, it would 
appear, surrounded by a separate wall of its own—or perhaps 
may have been so surrounded a few years earlier, though we 
know that it was unfortified and open during the attack of 
Imilkon in 396 3.c.? At the same time, probably, the fort at 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. § ; Diodor. xv. 7 ; Diogen. Laert. iii, 17 ; Cornelius 
Nepos, Dion, c. 2 
63. It was in the construction of these extensive fortifi- 
caine seen that Dionysius demolished the chapel which had been 
erected by the Syracusans ia honour of Dioklés (Diodor. xiii. 635). 
Serra di Falco (Antichit2 di Sicilia, vol iv. p. 107) thinks that Dionysius 
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the Euryalis was enlarged and completed to the point of grandeur 
which its present remains indicate. The whole slope of Epi- 
polz became thus bordered and protected by fortifications, from 
its base at Achradina to its apex at Euryalus. And Syracuse 
now comprised five separately fortified portions,—Epipolz, 
Neapolis, Tyché, Achradina, and Ortygia ; each portion having 
its own fortification, though the four first were included within 
the same outer walls. Syracuse thus became the largest forti- 
fied city in all Greece; larger even than Athens in its then 
existing state, though not so large as Athens had been during 
the Peloponnesian war, while the Phaleric wall was yet standing. 

Besides these extensive fortifications, Dionysius also enlarged 
the docks and arsenals so as to provide accommodation for 200 
men of war. He constructed spacious gymnasia on the banks 
of the river Anapus, without the city walls; and he further 
decorated the city with various new temples in honour of 
different gods. 

Such costly novelties added grandeur as well as security 
to Syracuse, and conferred imposing celebrity on the despot 
himself. They were dictated by the same aspirations as had 
prompted his ostentatious legation to Olympia in 384 B.c.; a 
legation of which the result had been so untoward and intoler- 
able to his feelings. They were intended to console, and 
doubtless did in part console, the Syracusan people for the loss 
of their freedom. And they were further designed to serve as 
fuller preparations for the war against Carthage, which he was 
now bent upon renewing. He was obliged to look about for a 
pretext, since the Carthaginians had given him no just cause. 
But this, though an aggression, was a Pan-Hellenic aggression,? 
calculated to win for him the sympathies of all Greeks, philo- 
sophers as well as the multitude. And as the war was begun 
in the year immediately succeeding the insult cast upon him at 
Olympia, we may ascribe it in part to a wish to perform exploits 
constructed only the northern wall up the cliff of Epipole, not the 
southern, This latter (in his opinion) was not constructed until the time 
of Hiero IL. 

I dissent from him on this point. The passage here referred to in 
Diodorus affords to my mind sufficient evidence that the elder Dionysius 
constructed both the southern wall of Epipolz and the fortification of 
Neapolis. The same conclusion moreover appears to result from what we 
read of the proceedings of Dion and Timoleon afterwards. 

1 Diodor, xv. 13. 

4 See Plato, Epist. vii. Pp, 3335 326—also some striking lines, addressed 
by the poet Theokritus to Hiero II. despot at Syracuse in the succeeding 
century : Theokrit. xvi. 75-85, 

Dionysius—éChre: AaBeiv xpdpacw eroyor rod wodtuov, &c. 
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such as might rescue his name from the like opprobrium in 
future. 

The sum of rs00 talents, recently pillaged from the temple 
at Agylla) enabled Dionysius to fit out a large army for his 
projected war. Entering into intrigues with some of the dis- 
affected dependencies of Carthage in Sicily, he encouraged 
them to revolt, and received them into his alliance. The Car- 
thaginians sent envoys to remonstrate, but could obtain no 
redress ; upon which they on their side prepared for war, 
accumulated a large force of hired foreign mercenaries under 
Magon, and contracted alliance with some of the Italiot Greeks 
hostile to Dionysius. Both parties distributed their forces so 
as to act partly in Sicily, partly in the adjoining peninsula of 
Italy ; but the great stress of war fell on Sicily, where Dionysius 
and Magon both commanded in person. After several combats 
partial and indecisive, a general battle was joined at a place 
called Kabala. The contest was murderous, and the bravery 
great on both sides ; but at length Dionysius gained a complete 
victory. Magon himself and 10,000 men of his army were 
slain; 5000 were made prisoners; while the remainder were 
driven to retreat to a neighbouringeminence, strong, but destitute 
of water. They were forced to send envoys entreating peace ; 
which Dionysius consented to grant, but only on condition that 
every Carthaginian should be immediately withdrawn from all 
the cities in the island, and that he should be reimbursed for 
the costs of the war.? 

The Carthaginian generals affected to accept the terms offered, 
but stated (what was probably the truth) that they could not 
Pledge themselves for the execution of such terms, without 
assent from the authorities at home. They solicited a truce 
of a few days, to enable them to send thither for instructions. 
Persuaded that they could not escape, Dionysius granted their 
Tequest. Accounting the emancipation of Sicily from the Punic 
yoke to be already a fact accomplished, he triumphantly exalted 
himself on a pedestal higher even than that of Gelon. Butthis 
very confidence threw him off his guard and proved ruinous to 
him ; as it happened frequently in Grecian military proceedings. 
The defeated Carthaginian army gradually recovered their 
spirits. In place of the slain general Magon, who was buried 
with magnificence, his son was named commander ; a youth of 
extraordinary energy and ability, who so contrived to reassure 
and reorganise his troops, that when the truce expired, he was 
teady for a second battle. Probably the Syracusans were taken 

1 Diodor. xv. 15. ® Diodor. xv. 15. 
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by surprise and not fully prepared. At least the fortune of 
Dionysius had fled. In this second action, fought at a spot 
called Kronium, he underwent a terrible and ruinous defeat. 
His brother Leptinés, who commanded on one wing, was slain 
gallantly fighting; those around him were defeated; while 
Dionysius himself, with his select troops on the other wing, 
had at first some advantage, but was at length beaten and 
driven back. The whole army fled in disorder to the camp, 
pursued with merciless vehemence by the Carthaginians, who, 
incensed by their previous defeat, neither gave quarter nor took 
prisoners. Fourteen thousand dead bodies of the defeated 
Syracusan army are said to have been picked up for burial ; 
the rest were only preserved by night and by the shelter of their 
camp. 

Such was the signal victory—the salvation of the army, per- 
haps even of Carthage herself—gained at Kronium by the 
youthful son of Magon. Immediately after it, he retired to 
Panormus. His army probably had been too much enfeebled 
by the former defeat to undertake further offensive operations ; 
moreover he himself had as yet no regular appointment as 
general. The Carthaginian authorities too had the prudence to 
seize this favourable moment for making peace, and sent to 
Dionysius envoys with full powers. But Dionysius only ob- 
tained peace by large concessions; giving up to Carthage 
Selinus with its territory, as well as half the Agrigentine 
territory—all that lay to the west of the river Halykus; and 
further covenanting to pay to Carthage the sum of 1000 talents.* 
To these unfavourable conditions Dionysius was constrained to 
subscribe; after having but a few days before required the 
Carthaginians to evacuate all Sicily, and pay the costs of the 
war. As it seems doubtful whether Dionysius would have so 
large a sum ready to pay down at once, we may reasonably 
presume that he would undertake to liquidate it by annual 
instalments. And we thus find confirmation of the memorable 
statement of Plato, that Dionysius became tributary to the 
Carthaginians.® 

Such are the painful gaps in Grecian history as it is trans- 
mitted to us, that we hear scarcely anything about Dionysius 

1 Diodor. xv. 16, 17. ® Diodor. xv. 17. 

3 Plato, Epistol. vii. 333 4 A. After reciting the advice which Dion 
and he had given to ionysius the younger, he proceeds to say— 
Frowoy vyip evar, robrar yevopivev, nord paAdov dovracac Ga: Kapxndovious 
tis em Térwvos abrots ‘yeroutyys Bovdclas, &AX’ odx, Sawep vir 
robvavrloy, & wmathp abrod pdbpov erdtaro piper rots 
BapBapors, &. 
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for thirteen years after the peace of 383-382 B.c. It seems 
that the Carthaginians (in 379 B.C.) sent an armament to the 
southern portion of Italy for the purpose of re-establishing the 
town of Hipponium and its inhabitants.1_ But their attention 
appears to have been withdrawn from this enterprise by the 
recurrence of previous misfortunes—fearful pestilence, and revolt 
of their Libyan dependencies, which seriously threatened the 
safety of their city, Again, Dionysius also, during one of these 
years, undertook some operations, of which a faint echo reaches 
us, in this same Italian peninsula (now Calabria Ultra). He 
projected a line of wall across the narrowest portion or isthmus 
of the peninsula, from the Gulf of Skyletium to that of Hip- 
ponium, soas to separate the territory of Lokri from the northern 
portion of Italy, and secure it completely to his own control. 
Professedly the wall was destined to repel the incursions of the 
Lucanians ; but in reality (we are told) Dionysius wished to 
cut off the connexion between Lokri and the other Greeks in 
the Tarentine Gulf. These latter are said to have interposed 
from without, and prevented the execution of the scheme ; but 
its natural difficulties would be in themselves no small impedi- 
ment, nor are we sure that the wall was even begun.” 

During this interval, momentous events (recounted in my 
previous chapters) had occurred in Central Greece. In 382 
B.c.,the Spartans made themselves by fraud masters of Thebes, 
and placed a permanent garrison inthe Kadmeia. In 380 B.c., 
they put down the Olynthian confederacy, thus attaining the 
‘maximum of their power. But in 379 B.C, there occurred the 
revolution at Thebes achieved by the conspiracy of Pelopidas, 
who expelled the Lacedemonians from the Kadmeia. Involved 
in a burdensome war against Thebes and Athens, together with 
other allies, the Lacedzemonians gradually lost ground, and had 
become much reduced before the peace of 371 B.C., which left 
them to contend with Thebes alone. Then came the fatal 
battle of Leuktra which prostrated their military ascendency 
altogether. These incidents have been already related at large 
in former chapters. Two years before the battle of Leuktra, 
Dionysius sent to the aid of the Lacedzemonians at Korkyra a 
squadron of ten ships, allof which were captured by Iphikratés ; 
about three years after the battle, when the Thebans and their 


1 Diodor. xv. 

9 Strabo, vi, p. 261; Pliny, HN. iii, 10. The latter calls the isthmus 
twenty miles broad, and says that Dionysius wished (intercisam) to cat it 
through: Strabo says that he proposed to wall it across (Rare:xi(ew), 
which is more probable, 
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allies were pressing Sparta in Peloponnesus, he twice sent 
thither a military force of Gauls and Iberians to reinforce her 
army. But his troops neither stayed long, nor rendered any 
very conspicuous service.? 

Tn this year we hear of a fresh attack by Dionysius against 
the Carthaginians. Observing that they had been lately much 
enfeebled by pestilence and by mutiny of their African subjects, 
he thought the opportunity favourable for trying to recover 
what the peace of 383 8.c. had obliged him to relinquish. A 
false pretence being readily found, he invaded the Carthaginian 
possessions in the west of Sicily with a large land-force of 30,000 
foot, and 3000 horse ; together with a fleet of 300 sail, and 
store ships in proportion. After ravaging much of the open 
territory of the Carthaginians, he succeeded in mastering Seli- 
nus, Entella, and Eryx—and then laid siege to Lilybeum. 
This town, close to the western cape of Sicily,? appears to have 
arisen as a substitute for the neighbouring town of Motyé (of 
which we hear little more since its capture by Dionysius in 396 
B.C.), and to have become the principal Carthaginian station. 
He began to attack it by active siege and battering machines. 
But it was so numerously garrisoned, and so well defended, 
that he was forced to raise the siege and confine himself to 
blockade, His fleet kept the harbour guarded, so as to inter- 
cept supplies from Africa. Not long afterwards, however, he 
received intelligence that a fire had taken place in the port of 
Carthage whereby all her ships had been bumt. Being thus 
led to conceive that there was no longer any apprehension of* 
naval attack from Carthage, he withdrew his fleet from con- 
tinuous watch off Lilybzum ; keeping 130 men of war near at 
hand, in the harbour of Eryx, and sending the remainder home 
to Syracuse. Of this incautious proceeding the Carthaginians 
took speedy advantage. The conflagration in their port had 
been much overstated. There still remained to them 200 
ships of war, which, after being equipped in silence, sailed across 
in the night to Eryx. Appearing suddenly in the harbour, they 
attacked the Syracusan fleet completely by surprise ; and suc- 
ceeded, without serious resistance, in capturing and towing off 
nearly all of them. After so capital an advantage, Lilybeum 
became open to reinforcement and supplies by sea, so that 
Dionysius no longer thought it worth while to prosecute the 
blockade. On the approach of winter, both parties resumed 


1 Xenoph. Hellen, vi. 2, 4, 33; vii. i, 20-28. Diodor. xv. 70. 
2 Diodor. xxii. p. 304. 
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the position which they had occupied before the recent 
movement? 

The despot had thus gained nothing by again taking up 
arms, nor were the Sicilian dependencies of the Carthaginians 
at all cut down below that which they acquired by the treaty 
of 383 B.c.. But he received (about January or February 
367 B.C.) news of a different species of success, which gave him 
hardly less satisfaction than a victory by land or sea. In the 
Lenzan festival of Athens, one of his tragedies had been 
rewarded with the first prize. A chorist who had been employed 
in the performance—eager to convey the first intelligence of 
this success to Syracuse and to obtain the recompense which 
would naturally await the messenger—hastened from Athens 
to Corinth, found a vessel just starting for Syracuse, and reached 
Syracuse by a straight course with the advantage of favourable 
winds. He was the first to communicate the news, and received 
the full reward of his diligence. Dionysius was overjoyed at 
the distinction conferred upon him; for though on former 
occasions he had obtained the second or third place in the 
Athenian competitions, he had never before been adjudged 
worthy of the first prize. Offering sacrifice to the gods for 
the good news, he invited his friends to a splendid banquet, 
wherein he indulged in an unusual measure of conviviality. 
But the joyous excitement, coupled with the effects of the 
wine, brought on an attack of fever, of which he shortly 
afterwards died, after a reign of 38 years.? 

Thirty-eight years, of a career so full of effort, adventure, and 
danger, as that of Dionysius, must have left a constitution 
sufficiently exhausted to give way easily before acute disease. 
Throughout this long period he had never spared himself. 
He was a man of restless energy and activity, bodily as well as 
mental ; always personally at the head of his troops in war— 
keeping a vigilant eye and a decisive hand upon all the details 
of his government at home—yet employing spare time (which 
Philip of Macedon was surprised that he could find) in com- 
posing tragedies of his own, to compete for prizes fairly 
adjudged. His personal bravery was conspicuous, and he was 
twice severely wounded in leading his soldiers to assault. His 
effective skill as an ambitious politician—his military resource 
as a commander—and the long-sighted care with which he 
provided implements of offence as well as of defence before 
undertaking war—are remarkable features in his character. 

1 Diodor. xv. 73; xvi 5. 2 Diodor. xv. 74. 


3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15. 
c2 
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The Roman Scipio Africanus was wont to single out Dionysius 
and Agathoklés (the history of the latter begins about fifty 
years after the death of the former), both of them despots of 
Syracuse, as the two Greeks of greatest ability for action known 
to him—men who combined, in the most memorable degree, 
daring with sagacity.! This criticism, coming from an excellent 
judge, is borne out by the biography of both, so far as it comes 
to our knowledge. No other Greek can be pointed out, who, 
starting from a position humble and unpromising, raised himself 
to so lofty a pinnacle of dominion at home, achieved such 
striking military exploits abroad, and preserved his grandeur 
unimpaired throughout the whole of a long life. Dionysius 
boasted that he bequeathed to his son an empire fastened by 
adamantine chains ;? so powerful was his mercenary force— 
so firm his position in Ortygia—so completely had the Syra- 
cusans been broken in to subjection. There cannot be a better 
test of vigour and ability than the unexampled success with 
which Dionysius and Agathoklés played.the game of the despot, 
and to a certain extent that of the conqueror. Of the two, 
Dionysius was the most favoured by fortune. Both indeed 
profited by one auxiliary accident, which distinguished Syracuse 
from other Grecian cities ; the local speciality of Ortygia. That 
islet seemed expressly made to be garrisoned as a separate 
fortress—apart from, as well as against, the rest of Syracuse— 
having full command of the harbour, docks, naval force, and 
naval approach. But Dionysius had, besides, several peculiar 
interventions of the gods in his favour, sometimes at the most 
critical moments : such was the interpretation put by his enemies 
(and doubtless by his friends also) upon those repeated pesti- 
lences which smote the Carthaginian armies with a force far 
more deadly than the spear of the Syracusan hoplite. On four 
or five distinct occasions, during the life of Dionysius, we read 
of this unseen foe as destroying the Carthaginians both in Sicily 
and in Africa, but leaving the Syracusans untouched. Twice 
did it arrest the progress of Imilkon, when in the full career 
of victory; once, after the capture of Gela and Kamarina—a 
second time, when, after his great naval victory off Katana, he 
had brought his numerous Host under the walls of Syracuse, 
and was actually master of the open suburb of Achradina. 


1 Polyb. xv. 35, Ard nal TiéwAsoy Ixumlovd pace, roy mparov Katamoheut- 
cavra Kapxndovious, epwrndévra, tlvas SroAauBdver mpayuatinwrérous 
kvBpas yeyovévas Kal odv v@ roAunperdrous, eimeiv, rods mepl "AyaBoKACA 
wal Atovbctoy tobs ZiKedidras. 

® Plutarch, Dion, c. 7. 
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On both these occasions the pestilence made a complete revo- 
lution in the face of the war; exalting Dionysius from impend- 
ing ruin, to assured safety in the one, and to unmeasured 
triumph in the other. We are bound to allow for this good 
fortune (the like of which never befell Agathoklés), when we 
contemplate the long prosperity of Dionysius, and when we 
adopt, as in justice we must adopt, the panegyric of Scipio 
Africanus. 

The preceding chapter has detailed the means whereby 
Dionysius attained his prize, and kept it; those employed by 
Agathoklés—analogous in spirit but of still darker colouring 
in the details—will appear hereafter. That Hermokratés—who 
had filled with credit the highest offices in the State and whom 
men had acquired the habit of following—should aspire to 
become despot, was no unusual phzenomenon in Grecian politics; 
but that Dionysius should aim at mounting the same ladder, 
seemed absurd or even insane—to use the phrase of Isokratés.” 
If, then, in spite of such disadvantage he succeeded in fasten- 
ing round his countrymen, accustomed to a free constitution 
as their birthright, those “ adamantine chains” which they were 
well known to abhor—we may be sure that his plan of pro- 
ceeding must have been dexterously chosen, and prosecuted 
with consummate perseverance and audacity; but we may be 
also sure that it was nefarious in the extreme. The machinery 
of fraud whereby the people were to be cheated into a temporary 
submission, as a prelude to the machinery of force whereby 
such submission was to be perpetuated against their consent— 
was the stock in trade of Grecian usurpers. But seldom does 
it appear prefaced by more impudent calumnies, or worked 
out with a larger measure of violence and spoliation, than in 
the case of Dionysius. He was indeed powerfully seconded 
at the outset by the danger of Syracuse from the Carthaginian 
arms. But his scheme of usurpation, far from diminishing such 
danger, tended materially to increase it, by disuniting the city 
at so critical a moment. Dionysius achieved nothing in his 
first enterprise for the relief of Gela.and Kamarina. He was 
forced to retire with as much disgrace as those previous generals 
whom he had so bitterly vituperated ; and apparently even with 

1 The example of Dionysius—his long career of success and quiet death— 
is among those cited by Cotta i in Cicero (De Nat. Deor. iii. 33, 81, 85) to 
réfute the doctrine ork Balbus as to the providence of the gods and their 
moral government over human affairs. 

2 Isokratés, Or. v. (Philipp.) s. 73. Atovbows..... exiOophoas 
povapxias ardyos wal Benes ad rodphoas éxavra mpdrrew ro 
Géporra xpds thy Bivauv tabrqy, & 
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greater disgrace—since there are strong grounds for believing 
that he entered into traitorous collusion with the Carthaginians. 
The salvation of Syracuse, at that moment of peril, arose not 
from the energy or ability of Dionysius, but from the opportune 
epidemic which disabled Imilkon in the midst of a victorious 
career. 

Dionysius had not only talents to organise, and boldness to 
make good, a despotism more formidable than anything known 
to contemporary Greeks, but also systematic prudence to keep 
it unimpaired for 38 years. He maintained carefully those two 
precautions which Thucydidés specifies as the causes of perma- 
nence to the Athenian Hippias, under similar circumstances— 
intimidation over the citizens, and careful organisation, with 
liberal pay among his mercenaries.! He was temperate in 
indulgences; never led by any of his appetites into the com- 
mission of violence? This abstinence contributed materially 
to prolong his life, since many a Grecian despot perished 
through desperate feelings of individual vengeance provoked 
by his outrages. With Dionysius, all other appetites were 
merged in the love of dominion, at home and abroad; and of 
money as a means of dominion. To the service of this master- 
passion all his energies were devoted, together with those vast 
military resources which an unscrupulous ability served both 
to accumulate and to recruit. How his treasury was supplied, 
with the large exigencies continually pressing upon it, we are 
but little informed. We know however that his exactions from 
the Syracusans were exorbitant ;* that he did not hesitate to 
strip the holiest temples; and that he left behind him a great 
reputation for ingenious tricks in extracting money from his 
subjects. Besides the large garrison of foreign mercenaries 

1 Thucyd. vi. 55. *AAA& cal 3: 1d xpdrepor Ebyntes, trois uly woAlraus 

GoBepdy, rots Be posotoas dxpiBés, woAAP 7@ mepidvrs Tod doparods 
prensa (Hippias) 

On the irl of the elder Dicaysict to his mercenaries, see an 
allusion in Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 348 

The extension and improvement of engines for warlike purposes, under 
Dionysius, was noticed as a sort of epoch (Athenzus de Machinis ap. 
Mathemat. Veteres, ed. Paris,’p. 3). 

® Cornelius Nepos, De Regibus,c. 2, “Dionysius prior, et manu fortis, 
et belli peritus fuit, ct, id quod in tyranno non facile reperitur, minime 
libidinosus, non luxuriosus, non avarus, nullius rei denique cupidus, nisi 
singularis Berpetuique imperii, ob eamque rem crudelis, Nam dum id 
studuit munire, m pepercit vite, quem ejus insidiatorem putaret.” 
To the same elie ° Clonto, Tusc. Disp. ¥. 20, 

* Aristotel. Politic. v. 9, 5. 

4 Pseudo-Aristotel. CEconomic. ii, c, 21, 42; Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, 
iii. 34, 83, 84; Valerius Maxim. i. 1. 
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by whom his orders were enforced, he maintained a regular 
body of spies, seemingly of both sexes, disseminated among 
the body of the citizens! The vast quarry-prison of Syracuse 
was his work.? Both the vague general picture, and the frag- 
mentary details which come before us, of his conduct towards 
the Syracusans, present to us nothing but an oppressive and 
extortionate tyrant, by whose fiat numberless victims perished ; 
more than 10,000 according to the general language of Plutarch. 
He enriched largely his younger brothers and auxiliaries ; 
among which latter, Hipparinus stood prominent, thus recover- 
ing a fortune equal to or larger than that which his profligacy 
had dissipated.‘ But we hear also of acts of Dionysius, indicat- 
ing a jealous and cruel temper, even towards near relatives. 
And it appears certain that he trusted no one, not even them ;5 
that though in the field he was a perfectly brave man, yet his 
suspicion and timorous anxiety as to every one who approached 
his person were carried to the most tormenting excess, and 
extended even to his wives, his brothers, his daughters. Afraid 
to admit any one with a razor near to his face, he is said to 
have singed his own beard with a burning coal. Both his 
brother and his son were searched for concealed weapons, and 
even forced to change their clothes in the presence of his 
guards, before they were permitted to see him. An officer of 
the guards named Marsyas, having dreamt that he was assassin- 
ating Dionysius, was put to death for this dream, as proving 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 28; Plutarch, De Curiositate, p. 523 A; Aristotel. 
Politic. v. 9, 3. The titles of these spies—al woraywyl8es xadodperai—as 
we read in Aristotle; or « soreywyeis—as we find in Plutarch—may 
perhaps both be correct. 

® Cicero in Verrem, v. 55, 143. 

® Plutarch, De Fortuné Alexandr. Magni, p. 338 B. What were the 
crimes of Dionysius which Pausanias had read and desctibes by the general 
words Atovuolov 74 4voowdrara—and which he accuses Philistus of having 
intentionally omitted in his history—we cannot now tell (Pausan. i. 13, 2: 
compare Plutarch, Dion, c. 36). An author named Amyntianus, contem- 

with Pausanias, and among those perused by Photius (Coder, 131), 
had composed parallel lives of Dionysius and the Emperor Domitian. 

« Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 A; Aristotel. Politic. v. 5, 6. 

5 Plato, Epist. |. p. 332 D, Atorbows 82 els play xddw dpoloas 
wacav ZixeAlay bed coplas, rioreboy ob8evl, wdyis eodOn, &. 

This brief, but significant expression of Plato, attests the excessive 
mistrust which haunted Dionysius, as a general fact; which is illustrated 
by the anecdotes of Cicero, Tuscul. Disput. v. 20, 23; and De Officiis, ii, 
7; Plutarch, Dion, c. 9 ; Diodor. xiv. 2. 

The well-known anecdote of Damoklés, and the sword which Dionysius 
caused to be suspended over his head by a horsehair, in the midst of the 
enjoyments of the banquet, as an illustration how little was the value of 
grandeur in the midst of terror—is recounted by Cicero. 
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that his waking thoughts must have been dwelling upon such 
a project. And it has already been mentioned that Dionysius 
put to death the mother of one of his wives, on suspicion that 
she had by incantations brought about the barrenness of the 
other—as well as the sons of a Lokrian citizen named Aristeidés, 
who had refused, with indignant expressions, to grant to him 
his daughter in marriage.) 

Such were the conditions of existence—perpetual mistrust, 
danger even from the nearest kindred, enmity both to and 
from every dignified freeman, and reliance only on armed 
barbarians or liberated slaves—which beset almost every Grecian 
despot, and from which the greatest despot of his age enjoyed 
no exemption. Though philosophers emphatically insisted 
that such a man‘must be miserable,? yet Dionysius himself, as 
wellas the great mass of admiring spectators, would probably 
feel that the necessities of his position were more than com- 
pensated by its awe-striking grandeur, and by the full satisfaction 
of ambitious dreams ; subject indeed to poignant suffering when 
wounded in the tender point, and when reaping insult in place 
of admiration, at the memorable Olympic festival of 384 B.c., 
above described. But the Syracusans, over whom he ruled, 
enjoyed no such compensation for that which they suffered 
from his tax-gatherers—from his garrison of Gauls, Iberians, 
and Campanians, in Ortygia—from his spies—his prison—and 
his executioners. 

Nor did Syracuse sufferalone. The reign of the elder Diony- 
sius was desolating for the Hellenic population generally, both 
of Sicily and Italy. Syracuse became a great fortress, with 
vast military power in the hands of its governor, “‘ whose policy ® 
it was to pack all Sicily into it;” while the remaining free 
Hellenic communities were degraded, enslaved, and _half- 
depopulated. On this topic, the mournful testimonies already 
cited from Lysias and Isokratés, are borne out by the letters 
of the eye-witness Plato. In his advice, given to the son and 
successor of Dionysius, Plato emphatically presses upon him 
two points : first, as to the Syracusans, to transform his inherited 
oppressive despotism into the rule of a king, governing gently 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c, 3; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 6. 

® This sentiment, pronounced by Plato, Isokratés, Cicero, Seneca, 
Plutarch, &c., is nowhere so forcibly laid out as in the dialogue of 
Xenophon called Aiero—of which indeed it forms the text and theme. 


‘Whoever reads this picture of the position of a Grecian répayvos, will see 
that it was scarcely possible for a man so placed to be other than a cruel 


and oppressive ruler. a 
3 See the citation from Plato, in a note immediately preceding, 
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and by fixed laws ; next, to reconstitute and repeople, under free 
constitutions, the other Hellenic communities in Sicily, which 
at his accession had become nearly barbarised and half-deserted.! 

The elder Dionysius had imported into Sicily large bodies 
of mercenaries, by means of whom he had gained his conquests, 
and for whom he had provided settlements at the cost of the 
subdued Hellenic cities. In Naxus, Katana, Leontini, and 
Messéné, the previous residents had been dispossessed and 
others substituted, out of Gallic and Iberian mercenaries, 
Communities thus transformed, with their former free citizens 
degraded into dependence or exile, not only ceased to be purely 
Hellenic, but also became far less populous and flourishing. 
In like manner Dionysius had suppressed, and absorbed into 
Syracuse and Lokri, the once autonomous Grecian communities 
of Rhegium, Hipponium, and Kaulonia, on the Italian side of 
the strait. In the inland regions of Italy, he had allied himself 
with the barbarous Lucanians ; who, even without his aid, were 
gaining ground and pressing hard upon the Italiot Greeks on 
the coast. 








} Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 315 E (to the younger Dionysius), #ast 8 odx 
bAlyor Adyew ce xpds Twas rev wapd of xpecBevdrrwr, &s Epa aod work 
Adyorros dxobras eyd péddrovros rds Te ‘EAAnvi8as wéAeis ey 
MixeAlg. olultein, kal Aopaneselois @asncudslees ‘he dpxchy 
yr) rupavrios ets Baotdelay yeraorhoarra, Tair’ Bpa ct wry rére BiexéAvoa, 
cod apd5pa xpoOypovpévon, viv 8% Alwva Biddoxoyus Spey abrd raira, Kal 
trois iavohyags Tots cols Thy ohy dpxhy Abaipospedd ce. 

Ibid. p. 319 C. Mf we BdAarre Adyar, ds ob lav oe xddus ‘EAAMBas 
éppotcas xd BapBdpar olxl(ew, ob8t Zupaxovolovs éxxoupioa, + és 
dyad pty ecdrevoy, od & ode KOeres wpdrrav abdrd. 

‘Again, see Epistol. vii. p. 331 F, 332 B, 334 D, 336 A-D—and the 
brief notice given by Photius (Codex, 93) of the lost ‘historical works of 
Arrian, respecting Dion and Timoleon. 

Epistol. viii. p. 357 A. (What Dion intended to do, had he not been 
prevented by deaik)—Ka) werd raira ‘Zuenlay ty why &rany rargriga, 
tabs piv BapBdpous hy vdv Exouci Aperdsueros, Scor wh bwdp 
ris wowwts drevOeplas S:erordunoay xpds Thy Tupavrlda, 
rads 8 Euxpooder oleards ray ‘EAAnvixay témwy els rds 
&pyalas xal rarpgpas olefoeis karoixicas. Compare Platarch, 
Timoleon, ¢. 2. al 8% xAciera: wédAas Sed BapBdper puyddor Kod 
orpariatéy dulober karelxorro. ° 

The SdpBapo: to whom Plato alludes in this last Passage, are not the 
Carthaginians (none of whom could be expected to come in and fight for 
the purpose of putting down the despotism at Syracuse), but the Campanian 
and other mercenaries provided for by the elder Dionysius on the lands of 
the extruded Greeks, These men would have the strongest interest in 
upholding the despotism, if the maintenance of their own properties was 
connected with it. Dion thought it prudent to conciliate this powerful 
force by promising confirmation of their properties to such of them as 
would act upon the side of freedom. 
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If we examine the results of the warfare carried on by Diony- 
sius against the Carthaginians, from the commencement to the 
end of his career, we shall observe that he began by losing 
Gela and Kamarina, and that the peace by which he was 
enabled to preserve Syracuse itself, arose, not from any success 
of his own, but from the pestilence which ruined his enemies ; 
to say nothing about traitorous collusion with them, which I 
have already remarked to have been the probable price of their 
guarantee to his dominion. His war against the Carthaginians 
in 397 B.C., was undertaken with much vigour, recovered Gela, 
Kamarina, Agrigentum, and Selinus, and promised the most 
decisive success. But presently again the tide of fortune 
turned against him. He sustained capital defeats, and owed 
the safety of Syracuse, a second time, to nothing but the terrific 
pestilence which destroyed the army of Imilkon. A third time, 
in 383 B.c., Dionysius gratuitously renewed the war against 
Carthage. After brilliant success at first, he was again totally 
defeated, and forced to cede to Carthage all the territory west 
of the river Halykus, besides paying a tribute. So that the 
exact difference between the Sicilian territory of Carthage—as 
it stood at the beginning of his command and at the end of his 
reign—amounts to this: that at the earlier period it reached to 
the river Himera—at the later period only to the river Halykus. 
The intermediate space between the two comprehends Agri- 
gentum with the greater part of its territory ; which represents 
therefore the extent of Hellenic soil rescued by Dionysius from 
Carthaginian dominion, 


CHAPTER LXXXIV 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DEATH OF THE ELDER DIONYSIUS 
—DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER—AND DION 


Tue elder Dionysius, at the moment of his death, boasted 
of having left his dominion “fastened by chains of adamant ;” 
that is, sustained by a large body of mercenaries,! well trained 
and well paid—by impregnable fortifications in the islet of 
Ortygia—by 400 ships of war—by immense magazines of arms 

1 Both Diodorus (xvi. 9) and Cornelius Nepos (Dion, c. 5) speak of 
100,000 foot and 10,000 horse, The former speaks of 400 ships of war; 


the latter, of 500. . 
The numbers of foot and horse appear evidently exaggerated. Both 
authors must have copied from the same original ; possibly Ephorus. 
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and military stores—and by established intimidation over the 
minds of the Syracusans. These were really “chains of 
adamant ”—so long as there was a man like Dionysius to keep 
them in hand. But he left no successor competent to the 
task ; nor indeed an unobstructed succession. He had issue 
by two wives, whom he had married both at the same time, as 
has been already mentioned. By the Lokrian wife, Doris, he 
had his eldest son named Dionysius, and two others; by 
the Syracusan wife, Aristomaché, daughter of Hipparinus, he 
had two sons, Hipparinus and Nyseeus—and two daughters, 
Sophrosyné and Areté.! Dionysius the younger can hardly 
have been less than twenty-five years old at the death of his 
father and namesake. Hipparinus, the eldest son by the other 
wife, was considerably younger. Aristomaché his mother had 
long remained childless; a fact which the elder Dionysius 
ascribed to incantations wrought by the mother of the Lokrian 
wife, and punished by putting to death the supposed sorceress.” 

The offspring of Aristomaché, though the younger brood of 
the two, derived considerable advantage from the presence 
and countenance of her brother Dion. Hipparinus, father of 
Dion and Aristomaché, had been the principal abettor of the 
elder Dionysius in his original usurpation, in order to retrieve 
his own fortune’ ruined by profligate expenditure. So com- 
pletely had that object been accomplished, that his son Dion 
was now among the richest men in Syracuse,‘ possessing pro- 
perty estimated at above 100 talents (about £23,000). Dion 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 6; Theopompus, Fr. 204, ed. Didot. ap. Atheneum, 
x. p. 4353 Diodor. xvi. 6; Cornel. Nepos (Dion, c. 1). 

The Scholiast on Plato’s fourth Epistle gives information respecting the 
personal relations and marriages of the elder Dionysius, not wholly agree- 
ing with what is staied in the sixth chapter of Plutarch’s Life of Dion. 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 3. The age of the younger Dionysius is nowhere 
ositively specified. But in the year 356 B.c.—or 355 B.C. at the latest— 
fe had a son, Apollokratés, old enough to be entrusted with the command 
of Ortygia, when he himself evacuated it for the first time (Plutarch, Dion, 
c. 37). We cannot suppose Apollokratés to have been less than sixteen years 
of age at the moment when he was entrusted with such a function, having 
his mother and sisters under his charge (c. 50). Apollokratés therefore 
must have been bom at least as early as 372 B.C. ; perhaps even earlier. 
Suppose Dionysius the younger to have been twenty years of age when 
Apollokratés was born; he would thus be in his twenty-fifth year in the 
beginning of 367 B.c., when Dionysius the elder died. “The expressions of 
Plato, as to the youth of Dionysius the younger at that juncture, are not 
unsuitable to such an age. 

® Aristotel Polit.v. 5, 6. 

4 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 347 A. Compare the offer of Dion to maintain 
fifty triremes at his own expense (Plutarch, Dion, c. 6). 
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was, besides, son-in-law to the elder Dionysius, who had given 
his daughter Sophrosyné in marriage to his son (by a different 
mother) the younger Dionysius ; and his daughter Areté, first 
to his brother Thearidés—next, on the death of Thearidés, to 
Dion. As brother of Aristomaché, Dion was thus brother-in- 
law to the elder Dionysius, and uncle both to Areté his own 
wife and to Sophrosyné the wife of the younger Dionysius ; as 
husband of Areté, he was son-in-law to the elder Dionysius, and 
brother-inlaw (as well as uncle) to the wife of the younger. 
Marriages between near relatives (excluding any such connexion 
between uterine brother and sister) were usual in Greek 
manners. We cannot doubt that the despot accounted the 
harmony likely to be produced by such ties between the 
members of his two families and Dion, among the “‘adamantine 
chains” which held fast his dominion. 

Apart from wealth and high position, the personal character 
of Dion was in itself marked and prominent. He was of an 
energetic temper, great bravery, and very considerable mental 
capacities. Though his nature was haughty and disdainful 
towards individuals, yet as to political communion, his ambition 
was by no means purely self-seeking and egoistic, like that of 
the elder Dionysius. Animated with vehement love of power, 
he was at the same time penetrated with that sense of regulated 
polity, and submission of individual will to fixed laws, which 
floated in the atmosphere of Grecian talk and literature, and 
stood so high in Grecian morality. He was moreover capable 
of acting with enthusiasm, and braving every hazard in 
prosecution of his own convictions. 

Born about the year 408 B.c.,1 Dion was twenty-one years of 
age in 387 B.c., when the elder Dionysius, having dismantled 
Rhegium and subdued Kroton, attained the maximum of his 
dominion, as master of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks. Stand- 
ing high in the favour of his brother-in-law Dionysius, Dion 
doubtless took part in the wars whereby this large dominion 
had been acquired ; as well as in the life of indulgence and 
luxury which prevailed generally among wealthy Greeks in 
Sicily and Italy, and which to the Athenian Plato appeared 
alike surprising and repulsive? That great philosopher visited 


1 Dion was fifty-five years of age at the time of his death, in the fourth 
year aie his departure from Peloponnesus (Cornelius Nepos, Dion, 
© 10). 

His death took place seemingly about 354 3.c. He would.thus be born 
about 408 B.c, 

3 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 326 D. "EAGévra 34 ped rabrp Aeysueros ab 
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Italy and Sicily about 387 3.c., as has been already mentioned. 
He was in acquaintance and fellowship with the school of 
philosophers called Pythagoreans ; the remnant of that Pytha- 
gorean brotherhood, who had once exercised so powerful a 
political influence over the cities of those regions—and who 
still enjoyed considerable reputation, even after complete 
political downfall, through individual ability and rank of the 
members, combined with habits of recluse study, mysticism, 
and attachment among themselves. With these Pythagoreans 
Dion also, a young man of open mind and ardent aspirations, 
was naturally thrown into communication by the proceedings 
of the elder Dionysius in Italy.1 Through them he came into 
intercourse with Plato, whose conversation made an epoch in 
his life. 

The mystic turn of imagination, the sententious brevity, and 
the mathematical researches, of the Pythagoreans, produced 
doubtless an imposing effect upon Dion; just as Lysis, a 
member of that brotherhood, had acquired the attachment and 
influenced the sentiments of Epaminondas at Thebes. But 
Plato’s power of working upon the minds of young men was 
far more impressive and irresistible. He possessed a large 
range of practical experience, a mastery of political and social 
topics, and a charm of eloquence, to which the Pythagoreans 
were strangers, The stirring effect of the Sokratic talk, as well 
as of the democratical atmosphere in which Plato had been 
brought up, had developed all the communicative aptitude of 
his mind; and great as that aptitude appears in his remaining 
dialogues, there is ground for believing that it was far greater 
in his conversation ; greater perhaps in 387 B.Cc., when he was 
still mainly the Sokratic Plato—than it became in later days, 
after he had imbibed to a certain extent the mysticism of these 


Blos eb8aluor, "Irakuerinay Te Kal Zvpaxovelay rpawe(av wrhpns, obdauii 
obdapss Hpeone, Bs re tis judpas duriweAdueroy (Gv nal pndéxore 
Koipdpevoy pdvov vonrap, &c. 

1 Cicero, De Finibus, v. 20; De Republic. i. 10, Jamblichus (Vit. 

Pythagora, c. 199) calls Dion a member of the Pythagorean brotherhood, 

ich may be doubted; but his assertion that Dion procured for Plato, 

though only by means of a large price (100 minz), the possession of a hook 
composed by the Pythagorean Philolaus, seems not improbable. The 
ancient Pythag oreans wrote nothing, Plilolaus (seemingly about con- 
temporary with Sokratés) was the first Pythagorean who left any written 
memorial. That this book could only be obtained by the intervention of 
an influential Syracusan—and even by him only for a large price—is easy 
to believe. 

See the instructive Dissertation of Gruppe, Uber die a Fagin des 
Archytas und der ilteren Pythagoreer, pp. 24, 26, 48, &c. 
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Pythagoreans.! Brought up as Dion had been at the court 
of Dionysius—accustomed to see around him only slavish 
deference and luxurious enjoyment—unused to open speech or 
large philosophical discussion—he found in Plato anew man 
exhibited, and a new world opened before him. 

The cenception of a free community—with correlative rights 
and duties belonging to every citizen, determined by laws and 
protected or enforced by power emanating from the collective 
entity called the City—stood in the foreground of ordinary 
Grecian morality—reigned spontaneously in the bosoms of 
every Grecian festival crowd—and had been partially imbibed 
by Dion, though not from his own personal experience, yet 
from teachers, sophists, and poets. This conception, essential 
and fundamental with philosophers as well as with the vulgar, 
was not merely set forth by Plato with commanding powers of 
speech, but also exalted with improvements and refinements 
into an ideal perfection. Above all, it was based upon a strict, 
even an abstemious and ascetic, canon, as to individual enjoy- 
ment; .and upon a careful training both of mind and body, 
qualifying each man for the due performance of his duties as a 
citizen: a subject which Plato (as we see by his dialogues) did 
not simply propound with the direct enforcement of a preacher, 
but touched with the quickening and pungent effect, and 
reinforced with the copious practical illustrations, of Sokratic 
dialogue. 

As the stimulus from the teacher was here put forth with 
consummate efficacy, so the predisposition of the learner 
enabled it to take full effect. Dion became an altered man 
both in public sentiment and in individual behaviour. He 
recollected that twenty years before, his country Syracuse had 
been as free as Athens. He learnt to abhor the iniquity of the 
despotism by which her liberty had been overthrown, and by 
which subsequently the liberties of so many other Greeks in 
Italy and Sicily had been trodden down also. He was made 
to remark, that Sicily had been half-barbarised through the 
foreign mercenaries imported as the despot’s instruments. He 
conceived the sublime idea or dream of rectifying all this 
accumulation of wrong and suffering. It was his wish first to 
cleanse Syracuse from the blot of slavery, and to clothe her 
anew in the brightness and dignity of freedom ; yet not with 
the view of restoring the popular government as it had stood 
prior to the usurpation, but of establishing an improved 
constitutional polity, originated by himself, with laws which 


2 See a remarkable passage, Plato, Epist. vii. p. 328 F. 
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should not only secure individual rights, but also educate and 
moralise the citizens.1 The function which he imagined to 
himself, and which the conversation of Plato suggested, was 
not that of a despot like Dionysius, but that of a despotic 
legislator like Lykurgus,? taking advantage of a momentary 
omnipotence, conferred upon him by grateful citizens in a state 
of public confusion, to originate a good system; which, when 
once put in motion, would keep itself alive by fashioning the 
minds of the citizens to its own intrinsic excellence. After 
having thus both liberated and reformed Syracuse, Dion 
promised to himself that he would employ Syracusan force, 
not in annihilating, but in recreating, other free Hellenic 
communities throughout the island; expelling from thence 
all the barbarians—both the imported mercenaries and the 
Carthaginians. 

Such were the hopes and projects which arose in the mind of 
the youthful Dion as he listened to Plato ; hopes pregnant with 
future results which neither of them contemplated—and not 
unworthy of being compared with those enthusiastic aspirations 
which the young Spartan kings Agis and Kleomenés imbibed, 
a century afterwards, in part from the conversation of the 
philosopher Spherus.* Never before had Plato met with a 
pupil whoso quickly apprehended, so profoundly meditated, or 
so passionately laid to heart his lessons.4 Inflamed with his 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 335 F. Alava yap ¢yd oapas olba, bs oidy re 
tpl dvOpénuy bvOpamov BiicxuplCecbar, tri why dpxdy el xaréoxe, os 
ob By wore dx KAAO ye oxiua Tis apxis érpdrero, f) em) T)—Zupa- 
xoteas piv xp&rov, thy marpida thy gaurod, ewel Thy Bourslay abriis 
GrhrAate nal paidpivas drcOeply dv oxhuati Karéarnoe, Td werd TovT’ 
By rdop pnxavg exdopunoe véuos trois porhxovel re nad aplaros rods 
wonlras—ré re ‘oats robrois xpobOverr’ ty xpitat, wacay ZuxeAlay 
aroutCev xal erevdépay dxd Trav BapBdpaw roiciy, Tobs ude dxBdd\Awy, 
rods 5% xerpovpevos pgor ‘Idpwvos, &c, 

Compare the beginning of the same epistle, p. 324 A. 

2 Plato, Epist. iv. p. 320 F (addressed to Dion). .... &s ody dxd 
advrev Spdpevos wapacxevd{ov roy te Auxoipyey axeivoy apxcioy dxoBelfmy, 
xal tov Kipov xal ef ris BAAos wémore Wokey HO nal wodirelg 
Bieveyneiv, &c. 

2 Plutarch, Kleomenés, c. 2-11. 

4 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 327 A. Alay piv yhp 8h pdr’ ebpadhs Oy xpds 
re Tadd, nal pds robs rére bm’ tod reyoudvous Adyous, obras Stews 
Srheoure kal apb3pa, ds oiBele wdzore Sv dye xpooéruxor vbwv, nal roy 
erlroumoy Bloy Civ HOEAncE diapepdytws THY wOMAGY "ITaAwraY Kal Zuert- 
wriav, dperhy wep) Aclovos jBovis ris Te KAANS Tpupis woioduevos' SOey 
txaxBlorepoy wois rep rd ruparminh vduipa Cao ale, pexpt roo Cardrov 
‘709 mepl Atovdcioy ‘yevopévou. 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 4. ‘As xpdrov dyebcato Adyov nal pirogoplas iyepo- 
vuciis mpds dperhy, dreprdxen thy Yuxhy, &e. 
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newly communicated impulse towards philosophy, as the 
supreme guide and directress of virtuous conduct, Dion altered 
his habits of life ; exchanging the splendour and luxury of a 
Sicilian rich man for the simple fare and regulated application 
becoming a votary of the Academy. In this course he per- 
sisted without faltering, throughout all his residence at the 
court of Dionysius, in spite of the unpopularity contracted 
among his immediate companions. His enthusiasm even led 
him to believe, that the despot himself, unable to resist that 
persuasive tongue by which he had been himself converted, 
might be gently brought round into an employment of his 
mighty force for beneficent and reformatory purposes. Accord- 
ingly Dion, inviting Plato to Syracuse, procured for him an 
interview with Dionysius. How miserably the speculation 
failed, has been recounted in my last chapter. Instead of 
acquiring a new convert, the philosopher was fortunate in 
rescuing his own person, and in making good his returning 
footsteps out of that lion’s den, into which the improvident 
enthusiasm of his young friend had inveigled him. 

The harsh treatment of Plato by Dionysius was a painful, 
though salutary, warning to Dion. Without sacrificing either 
his own convictions, or the philosophical regularity of life which 
he had thought fit to adopt—he saw that patience was im- 
peratively necessary, and he so conducted himself as to main- 
tain unabated the favour and confidence of Dionysius. Such 
a policy would probably be recommended to him even by 
Plato, in prospect of a better future. But it would be 
strenuously urged by the Pythagoreans of Southern Italy ; 
among whom was Archytas, distinguished not only as a 
mathematician and friend of Plato, but also as the chief 
political magistrate of Tarentum. To these men, who dwelt 
all within the reach,! if not under the dominion, of this 
formidable Syracusan’ despot, it would be an unspeakabie 
advantage to have a friend like Dion near him, possessing his 
confidence, and serving as a shield to them against his dis- 
pleasure or interference. Dion so far surmounted his own 
unbending nature as to conduct himself towards Dionysius 
with skill and prudence. He was employed by the despot in 
other important affairs, as well as in embassies to Carthage, 

1 See the story in Jamblichus (Vit. Pythagore, c. 189) of a company of 
Syracusan troops under Eurymenés the brother of Dion, sent to lie in 
ambuscade for some Pythagoreans between Tarentum and Metapontum. 
The story has not the air of truth ; but the state of circumstances, which it 
supposes, illustrates the relation between Dionysius and the cities in the 
Tarentine Gulf. 
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which he fulfilled well, especially with conspicuous credit for 
eloquence ; and also in the execution of various cruel orders, 
which his humanity secretly mitigated.1_ After the death of 
Thearidés, Dionysius gave to Dion in marriage the widow 
Areté (his daughter), and continued until the last to treat him 
with favour, accepting from him a freedom of censure such as 
he would tolerate from no other adviser. 

During the many years which elapsed before the despot 
died, we cannot doubt that Dion found opportunities of visit- 
ing Peloponnesus and Athens, for the great festivals and other 
purposes. He would thus keep up his friendship and philo- 
sophical communication with Plato. Being as he was minister 
and relative, and perhaps successor presumptive, of the most 
powerful prince in Greece, he would enjoy everywhere great 
importance, which would be enhanced by his philosophy and 
eloquence. The Spartans, at that time the allies of Dionysius, 
conferred upon Dion the rare honour of a vote of citizenship ;* 
and he received testimonies of respect from other cities also. 
Such honours tended to exalt his reputation at Syracuse ; while 
the visits to Athens and the cities of Central Greece enlarged 
his knowledge both of politicians and philosophers. 

At length occurred the death of the elder Dionysius, 
occasioned by an unexpected attack of fever, after a few days’ 
illness. He had made no special announcement about his 
succession. Accordingly, assoon as the physicians pronounced 
him to be in imminent danger, a competition arose between 
his two families: on the one hand Dionysius the younger, 
his son by the Lokrian wife Doris; on the other, his wife 
Aristomaché and her brother Dion, representing her children 


1 Plutarch, Dion, ¢, 5, 6; Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 1, 2. 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 17, 49. Respecting the rarity of the vote of Spartan 
citizenship, see a remarkable passage of Herodotus, ix. 33-35. 

Platarch states that the Spartans voted their citizenship to Dion during 
his exile, while he was in Peloponnesus after the year 367 B.C., at enmity 
with the younger Dionysius then despot of Syracuse ; whom (according to 
Plutarch) the Spartans took the risk of offending, in order that they might 
testify their extreme admiration for Dion. 

I cannot but think that Plutarch is mistaken as to the time of this grant. 
In and after 367 B.C., the Spartans were under great depressiori, playii 
the losing game against Thebes. It is scarcely conceivable that they shoul 
be imprudent enough to alienate a valuable ally for the sake of gratuitously 
honouring an exile whom he hated and had banished. Whereas if we sup- 
pose the vote to have been passed during the lifetime of the elder Dionysius, 
it would count as a compliment to him as well as to Dion, and would thus 
be an act of political prudence as well as of genuine respect. Plutarch 
speaks as if he supposed that Dion was never in Peloponnesus until the 
time of his exile, which is, in my judgement, highly improbable. 
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Hipparinus and Nyszus, then very young. Dion, wishing to 
obtain for these two youths either a partnership in the future 
power, or some other beneficial provision, solicited leave to 
approach the bedside of the sick man. But the physicians 
refused to grant his request without apprising the younger 
Dionysius; who, being resolved to prevent it, directed a 
soporific potion to be administered to his father, from the 
effects of which the latter never awoke so as to be able to see 
any one.) The interview with Dion being thus frustrated, and 
the father dying without giving any directions, Dionysius the 
younger succeeded as eldest son, without opposition. He 
was presented to that which was called an assembly of the 
Syracusan people,? and delivered some conciliatory phrases, 
requesting them to continue to him that good-will which they 
had so long shown to his father. Consent and acclamation 
were of course not wanting, to the new master of the troops, 
treasures, magazines, and fortifications in Ortygia; those 
‘‘adamantine chains” which were well known to dispense with 
the necessity of any real popular good-will. 

Dionysius II. (or the younger), then about 25 years of age, 
was a young man of considerable natural capacity, and of quick 
and lively impulses; but weak and vain in his character, 
given to transitory caprices, and eager in his appetite for praise 
without being capable of any industrious or resolute efforts to 
earn it. As yet he was wholly unpractised in serious business 
of any kind. He had neither seen military service nor 
mingled in the discussion of political measures ; having been 
studiously kept back from both, by the extreme jealousy of his 
father. His life had been passed in the palace or acropolis of 
Ortygia, amidst all the indulgences and luxuries belonging to a 
princely station, diversified with amateur carpenter’s work and 
turnery. However, the tastes of the father introduced among 
the guests at the palace a certain number of poets, reciters, 
musicians, &c., so that the younger Dionysius had contracted. 
a relish for poetical literature, which opened his mind to 
generous sentiments, and large conceptions of excellence, more 
than any other portion of his very confined experience. To. 
philosophy, to instructive conversation, to the exercise of 


2 Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c, 2; Plutarch, Dion, c. 6. 


2 Diodor. xv. 74. 
8 Plato, Epistol. vii. p.338E. ‘0 83 otire KAAws lorly &puhs mpds rhy rod- 


parOdvey Bivami, prdrizds re Bavparrds, &c. Compare p, 330 A, p. 
328 B; also Epist. ili. p. 316 C, p. 317 E. Y 
Plutarch, Dion, ¢. 7-3. 
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reason, he was a stranger.! But the very feebleness and 
indecision of his character presented him as impressible, 
perhaps improveable, by a strong will and influence brought 
to bear upon him from that quarter, at least as well as from 
any other. 

Such was the novice who suddenly stepped into the place of 
the most energetic and powerful despot of the Grecian world. 
Dion—being as he was of mature age, known service and 
experience, and full enjoyment of the confidence of the elder 
Dionysius,—might have probably raised material opposition to 
the younger. But he attempted ho such thing. He acknow- 
ledged and supported the young prince with cordial sincerity, 
dropping altogether those views, whatever they were, on behalf 
of the children of Aristomaché, which had induced him to 
solicit the last interview with the sick man. While exerting 
himself to strengthen and facilitate the march of the govern- 
ment, he tried to gain influence and ascendency over the mind 
of the young Dionysius. At the first meeting of council which 
took place after the accession, Dion stood conspicuous not less 
for his earnest adhesion than for his dignified language and 
intelligent advice. The remaining councillors—accustomed, 
under the self-determining despot who had just quitted the 
scene, to the simple function of hearing, applauding, and obey- 
ing, his directions—exhausted themselves in phrases and com- 
pliments, waiting to catch the tone of the young prince before 
they ventured to pronounce any decided opinion. But Dion, 
to whose freedom of speech even the elder Dionysius had 
partially submitted, disdained all such tampering, entered at 
once into a full review of the actual situation, and suggested 
the positive measures proper to be adopted. We cannot doubt 
that, in the transmission of an authority which had rested so 
much on the individual spirit of the former possessor, there 
were many precautions to be taken, especially in regard to the 
mercenary troops both at Syracuse and in the outlying de- 
pendencies. All these necessities of the moment Dion set 
forth, together with suitable advice. But the most serious of 
all the difficulties arose out of the war with Carthage still 
subsisting, which it was foreseen that the Carthaginians were 
likely to press more vigorously, calculating on the ill-assured 
tenure and inexperienced management of the new prince. 
This difficulty Dion took upon himself. If the council should 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. 332, E. "Eweidh Ta raph Tod warpds altg 
fureBeBhu obras Bouatire Key waddas, Gropidhry 8& cvvovoiay rey 
spornnovady -yeyovivas, &c. 
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think it wise to make peace, he engaged to go to Carthage and 
negotiate peace—a task in which he had been more than once 
employed under the elder Dionysius. If, on the other hand, it 
were resolved to prosecute the war, he advised that imposing 
forces should be at once put in equipment, promising to 
furnish, out of his own large property, a sum sufficient for the 
outfit of fifty triremes.1 

The young Dionysius was not only profoundly impressed 
with the superior wisdom and suggestive resource of Dion, but 
also grateful for his generous offer of pecuniary as well as 
personal support.? In all probability Dion actually carried the 
offer into effect, for to a man of his disposition, money had 
little value.except as a means of extending influence and 
acquiring reputation. The war with Carthage seems to have 
lasted at least throughout the next year,’ and to have been 
terminated not long afterwards. But it never assumed those 
perilous proportions which had been contemplated by the 
council as probable. As a mere contingency, however, it was 
sufficient to inspire Dionysius with alarm, combined with the 
other exigencies of his new situation. At first he was painfully 
conscious of his own inexperience; anxious about hazards 
which he now saw for the first time, and not merely open to 
advice, but eager and thankful for suggestions, from any quarter 
where he could place confidence. Dion, identified by ancient 
connexion as well as by marriage with the Dionysian family— 
trusted, more than any one else, by the old despot, and sur- 
rounded with that accessory dignity which ascetic strictness of 
life usually confers in excess—presented every title to such 
confidence. And when he was found not only the most trust- 
worthy, but the most frank and fearless, of counsellors, 
Dionysius gladly yielded both to the measures which he advised 
and to the impulses which he inspired. 

Such was the political atmosphere of Syracuse during the 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 6. 

® Plutarch, Dion, c. 7. ‘O pey obr Atovbcios imeppuds Thy peyadropuxlay 
eeaspace kad rhy epobuplay ydancev. 

8 Dionysius II. was engaged in war at the time when Plato first visited 
him at Syracuse, within the year immediately after his accession (Plato, 
Epistol. iti, p. 317 A). We may reasonably presume that this was the war 
with Carthage. 

Compare Diodorus (xvi. 5), who mentions that the younger Dionysius 
also carried on war for some little time, in a languid manner, against the 
Lucanians; and that he founded two cities on the coast of Apulia in the 
Adriatic. I think it probable that these two last-mentioned foundations 
were acts of Dionysius I., not of Dionysius II. They were not likely to be 
undertaken by a young prince of backward disposition, at his first accession, 
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period immediately succeeding the new accession, while the 
splendid obsequies in honour of the departed Dionysius were 
being solemnised ; coupled with a funeral pile so elaborate as 
to confer celebrity on Timeus the constructor—and com- 
memorated by architectural monuments, too grand to be 
permanent,’ immediately outside of Ortygia, near the Regal 
Gates leading to that citadel. Among the popular measures, 
natural at the commencement of a new reign, the historian 
Philistus was recalled from exile? He had been one of the 
oldest and most attached partisans of the elder Dionysius ; by 
whom, however, he had at last been banished, and never after- 
wards forgiven. His recall now seemed to promise a new and 
valuable assistant to the younger, whom it also presented as 
softening the rigorous proceedings of his father. In this 
respect, it would harmonise with the views of Dion, though 
Philistus afterwards became his great opponent. 

Dion was now both the prime minister, and the confidential 
monitor, of the young Dionysius. He upheld the march of the 
government with undiminished energy, and was of greater 
political importance than Dionysius himself. But success in 
this object was not the end for which Dion laboured. He 
neither wished to serve a despot, nor to become a despot 


1 Tacitus, Histor, ii. 49. ‘‘Othoni sepulcrum exstructum est modicum 
et mansurum.” 

A person named Timseus was immortalised as the constructor of the 
funeral pile: see Athenzeus, v. R206, Both Géller (Timai Fragm. 95) 
and M. Didot (Timai Fr. 126) have referred this passage to Timaus the 
historian, and have supposed it to relate to the description given by Timzeus 
of the funeral pile. But the passage in Athenzens seems to me to indicate 
Timzus as the dui/der, not the describer, of this famous rupd, 

It is he who is meant, probably, in the passage of Cicero (De Natura 
Deor. iii. 35)—(Dionysius) “in suo lectulo mortuus in Tympanidis rogum 
ilfatus est, eamque potestatem quam ipse per scelus erat nactus, quasi justam 
et legitimam hereditatis loco filio tradidit.” ‘This seems at least the best 
way of explaining a passage which perplexes the editors : see the note of 
Davis. 

2 Plutarch (De Exilio. p. 637) and Comelius Nepos (Dion, c. 3) repre- 
sent that Philistus was recalled at the persuasion of the enemies of Dion, 
as a counterpoise and corrective to the ascendency of the latter over Diony- 
sius the younger. Though Philistus afterwards actually performed this 
part, I doubt whether such was the motive which caused him to be recalled. 
He seems to have come back defore the obsequies of Dionysius the elder ; 
that is, very early after the commencement of the new reign. Philistus had 
described, in his history, these obsequies in a manner so elaborate and 
copious, that this passage in his work excited the special notice of the 
ancient critics (see Philisti Fragment. 42, ed Didot; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
¢. 34). I venture to think that this proves him to have been present at the 
obsequies ; which would of course be very impressive to him, since they 
were among the first things which he saw after his long exile. 
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himself. The moment was favourable for resuming that 
project which he had formerly imbibed from Plato, and which, 
in spite of contemptuous disparagement by his former master, 
had ever since clung to him as the dream of his heart and life. 
To make Syracuse a free city, under a government, not of 
will, but of good laws, with himself as law-giver in substance, 
if not in name—to enfranchise and re-plant the semi-barbarised 
Hellenic cities in Sicily—and to expel the Carthaginians—were 
schemes to which he now again devoted himself with unabated 
enthusiasm. But he did not look to any other means of 
achieving them than the consent and initiative of Dionysius 
himself. The man who had been sanguine enough to think of 
working upon the iron soul of the father, was not likely to 
despair of shaping anew the more malleable metal of which 
the son was composed. Accordingly, while lending to 
Dionysius his best service as minister, he also took up the 
Platonic profession, and tried to persuade him to reform both 
himself and his government. He endeavoured to awaken in 
him a relish for a better and nobler private conduct than that 
which prevailed among the luxurious companions around him. 
He dwelt with enthusiasm on the scientific and soul-stirring 
conversation of Plato; specimens! of which he either read 
aloud or repeated, exalting the hearer not only to a higher 
intellectual range, but also to the full majesty of mind requisite 
for ruling others with honour and improvement. He pointed 
out the unrivalled glory which Dionysius would acquire in the 
eyes of Greece, by consenting to employ his vast power, not as 
a despot working on the fears of subjects, but as a king 
enforcing temperance and justice, by his own paternal example 
as well as by good laws. He tried to show that Dionysius, 
after having Titerated Syracuse, and enrolled himself as a king 
limited and responsible amidst grateful citizens, would have 
far more real force against the barbarians than at present.? 
Such were the new convictions which Dion tried to work 
into the mind of the young Dionysius, as a living faith and 
sentiment. Penetrated as he was with the Platonic idea—that 
nothing could be done for the improvement and happiness of 
mankind,® until philosophy and ruling power came together 
in the same hands; but everything, if the two did so come 


1 Plutarch, Dion, ¢. 11. Taira woAAdsut rod Alavos sapaivoirros, cal 
ray Abywv ray TAdravos tory oberwvas drooxelporros, &e. 

2 Plutarch, Dion, ¢. 10, 115 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 327C. 

s Pisto, Epist. vii. p. 328 A, p. 335 E3 Plato, Republic. vi. p. 499 
c, D. 
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together—he thought that he saw before him a chance of 
realising the conjunction, in the case of the grcatest among 
all Hellenic potentates. He already beheld in fancy his native 
country and fellow-citizens liberated, moralised, ennobled, and 
conducted to happiness, without murder or persecution,! simply 
by the well-meaning and instructed employment of power 
already organised. If accident had thrown the despotism into 
the hands of Dion himself, at this period of his life, the 
Grecian world would probably have seen an experiment tried, 
as memorable and generous as any event recorded in its 
history: what would have been its result, we cannot say. But 
it was enough to fire his inmost soul, to see himself separated 
from the experiment only by the necessity of persuading an 
impressible young man over whom he had much influence ; 
and for himself, he was quite satisfied with the humbler 
position of nominal minister, but real originator and chief, in 
so noble an enterprise? His persuasive powers, strengthened 
as they were by intense earnestness as well as by his imposing 
station and practical capacity, actually wrought a great effect 
upon Dionysius, The young man appeared animated with a 
strong desire of self-improvement, and of qualifying himself for 
such a use of the powers of government as Dion depicted. 
He gave proof of the sincerity of his feeling by expressing 
eagerness to see and converse with Plato, to whom he sent 
several personal messages, warmly requesting him to visit 
Syracuse? 

This was precisely the first step which Dion had been 
labouring to bring about. He well knew, and had personally 
felt, the wonderful magic of Plato’s conversation when addressed 
to young men. To bring Plato to Syracuse, and to pour his 
eloquent language into the predisposed ears of Dionysius, 
appeared like realising the conjunction of philosophy and 
power. Accordingly he sent to Athens, along with the 
invitation from Dionysius, the most pressing and emphatic 

2 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 327 E. ...8 3) nal viv el Bianpdtaro ey 
Avorvoly ds emexelpnoe, weydras trwldas elev, kyev ohayay Kal Oavd- 
rev nal ray viv ‘yeyorérwy xaxav, Bloy dy etdaluova Kal aAndwdy év 
don 77 xépq xaragkevdoa. 

2 "Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 B. Tabrdy xpds Alwva Zupaxdaia rére 
Yrador, Sep nal Asovbows, Bre addy erexelper waideboas na Opépas 
Baciréa ris apxis Beir, oft roworeiv airg Tod Alov wards. 

% Plato, Epist. vii. p. 327 E; Plutarch, Dion, c. 11. “Eoxey tpes rbv 
Arovbawoy dtbs cal wepiwavhs trav Te Abywv Kal ris gvvovolas roo 


TIAdreves. EvGts ody *Adfvate woAAd ply eolra ypdupara waph rod 
Atovvalov, ToAAal.8 emioxqyes TOD Alwvos, HAA: & ef “IraAlas wapd ror 


Tivbayopucdy, &c, 
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entreaties from himself. He represented the immense prize to 
be won—nothing less than the means of directing the action 
of an organised power, extending over all the Greeks of Italy 
and Sicily—provided only the mind of Dionysius could be 
thoroughly gained over. This (he said) was already half done ; 
not only Dionysius himself, but also his youthful half-brothers 
of the other line, had been impressed with earnest mental 
aspirations, and longed to drink at the pure fountain of true 
philosophy. Everything presaged complete success, such as 
would render them hearty and active proselytes, if Plato would 
only come forthwith—before hostile influences could have time 
to corrupt them—and devote to the task his unrivalled art of 
penetrating the youthful mind. These hostile influences were 
indeed at work, and with great activity ; if victorious, they 
would not only defeat the project of Dion, but might even 
provoke his expulsion, or threaten his life. Could Plato, by 
declining the invitation, leave his devoted champion and 
apostle to fight so great a battle, alone and unassisted? What 
could Plato say for himself afterwards, if by declining to come, 
he not only Iet slip the greatest prospective victory which 
had ever been opened to philosophy, but also permitted the 
corruption of Dionysius and the ruin of Dion?! 

Such appeals, in themselves emphatic and touching, reached 
Athens, reinforced by solicitations, hardly less strenuous, from 
Archytas of Tarentum and the other Pythagorean philosophers 
in the south of Italy; to whose personal well-being, over and 
above the interests of philosophy, the character of the future 
Syracusan government was of capital importance. Plato was 
deeply agitated and embarrassed. He was now 6r years of age. 
He enjoyed pre-eminent estimation, in the grove of Akadémus 
near Athens, amidst admiring hearers from all parts of Greece. 
The Athenian democracy, if it accorded to him no influence 
on public affairs, neither molested him nor dimmed his intel- 
lectual glory. The proposed voyage to Syracuse carried him 
out of this enviable position into a new field of hazard and 
speculation ; brilliant indeed and flattering, beyond anything 
which had ever been approached by philosophy, if it succeeded ; 
but fraught with disgrace, and even with danger to all con- 
cerned, if it failed. Plato had already seen the elder Dionysius 
surrounded by his walls and mercenaries in Ortygia, and had 
learnt by cruel experience the painful consequences of pro- 
pounding philosophy to an intractable hearer, whose displeasure 
passed so readily into act. The sight of contemporary despots 

1 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 328, 
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nearer home, such as Euphron of Sikyon and Alexander of 
Pherse, was by no means reassuring; nor could he reasonably 
stake his person and reputation on the chance, that the younger 
Dionysius might prove a glorious exception to the general rule. 
To outweigh such scruples, he had indeed the positive and 
respectful invitation of Dionysius himself; which however 
would have passed for a transitory, though vehement, caprice 
on the part of a young prince, had it not been backed by the 
strong assurances of a mature man and valued friend like Dion. 
To these assurances, and to the shame which would be incurred 
by leaving Dion to fight the battle and incur the danger alone, 
Plato sacrificed his own grounds for hesitation. He went to 
Syracuse, less with the hope of succeeding in the intended 
conversion of Dionysius, than from the fear of hearing both 
himselfand his philosophy taunted with confessed impotence— 
as fit only for the discussions of the school, shrinking from all 
application to practice, betraying the interest of his Pythagorean 
friends, and basely deserting that devoted champion who had 
half opened the door to him for triumphant admission.! 

Such is the account which the philosopher gives of his own 
state of mind in going to Syracuse. At the same time, he 
intimates that his motives were differently interpreted by others.2 
And as the account which we possess was wiitten fifteen years 
after the event—when Dion had perished, when the Syracusan 
enterprise had realised nething like what was expected, and 
when Plato looked back upon it with the utmost grief and 
aversion,® which must have poisoned the last three or four 
years of his life—we may fairly suspect that he partially 
transfers back to 367 3B.c. the feelings of 352 B.c. ; and that at 
the earlier period, he went to Syracuse, not merely because he 
was ashamed to decline, but because he really flattered himself 
with some hopes of success. 

However desponding he may have been before, he could 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 328. Tabry ply rf Binvolg xal réAun dxipa 
ofnoder, obx f tives ééEaCor, GAN aloxuyénevos wey epavtdy 
7d péyiotoy, wh B6faml wore euavrg@ wavrdwact AGyos wdyoy arexvaS 
elval ris, Upyou Bt obderds ty ore deb dOdyacbal, KwBvrebcew BY xpo- 
Bodvat xpioroy uty thy Alavos Levley dy kvibvois Urrws yeyovbros ob oui- 
kpois: ef oly dé. 1, eft’ dkrecdy ted Arovclov xa) rav Krav 
2xOpar WAGu xap' qpas pebywr, Kal dvéporro, elwdy, &c. 

#' This is contained in the words obx f rivts €368aCov—before cited. 

3 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 E. Taira dxoy peuionnds thy wep) Zue- 
May wadeny na bruxlar, &e. 

Resch seems to have accompanied Plato to Sicily (Diogen. Laert. 
iv. 2, 1). 
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hardly fail to conceive hopes from the warmth of his first 
reception. One of the royal carriages met him at his landing, 
and conveyed him to his lodging. Dionysius offered a sacrifice 
of thanksgiving to the gods for his safe arrival. The banquets 
at the acropolis became distinguished for their plainness and 
sobriety. Never had Dionysius been seen so gentle in answer- 
ing suitors or transacting public business. He began immedi- 
ately to take lessons in geometry from Plato. Every one 
around him, of course, was suddenly smitten with a taste for 
geometry ;} so that the floors were all spread with sand, and 
nothing was to be seen except triangles and other figures 
inscribed upon it, with expositors and a listening crowd around 
them. To those wio had been inmates of the acropolis under 
the reign of the former despot, this change was surprising 
enough. But their surprise was converted into alarm, when 
at a periodical sacrifice just then offered, Dionysius himself 
arrested the herald in pronouncing the customary prayer to 
the gods—‘that the despotism might long remain unshaken.” 
“Stop | (said Dionysius to the herald) imprecate no such curse 
upon us!”? To the ears of Philistus, and the old politicians, 
these words portended nothing less than revolution to the 
dynasty, and ruin to the Syracusan power. A single Athenian 
sophist (they exclaimed), with no other force than his tongue 
and his reputation, had achieved the conquest of Syracuse ; an 
attempt in which thousands of his countrymen had miserably 
perished half a century before.® Ineffably were they disgusted 
to see Dionysius abdicate in favour of Plato, and exchange the 
care of his vast force and dominion for geometrical problems 
and discussions on the swmmum bonum. 

For a moment Plato seemed to be despot of Syracuse ; so 
that the noble objects for which Dion had laboured were 


1 Plutarch, De Adulator. et Amici Discrimine, p. 52 C. 

® Plutarch, Dion, c. 13. Ob raboy karapdpevos Hyiv ; 

3 Plutarch; Dion, ¢. 14. “Evo 88 pocerowivro Bvaxepalvew, el mpd- 
repov pty *AGnvaior savtixais Kal weCixais duvdueot Beipo wrcdoavres 
amddovro Kad Biepbdpicov mpbrepoy 4 raBeiy Zvpaxotcas, wv) BY Bi 
dvds cogiotos Karadtoues thy Aiorvotov ruparrlBa, &c. 

Plato is here described as a Sophist, in the language of those who did not 
like him. Plato, the great authority who is always quoted in disparage- 
ment of the persons called Sophists, is as much entitled to the name as 
they, and is called so equally by unfriendly commentators. I drew par- 
ticular attention to thisfact in my sixty-eighth chapter, where I endeavoured 
to show that there was no school, sect, or body of persons distinguished by 
uniformity of doctrine or rsctice properly called Sophists ; and that the 
mame was common to all literary men or teachers, when spoken of in an 
unfriendly. spirit. 
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apparently within his reach, either wholly or in part. And as 
far as we can judge, they really were to a great degree within 
his reach—had this situation, so interesting and so fraught with 
consequences to the people of Sicily, been properly turned to 
account. With all reverence for the greatest philosopher of 
antiquity, we are forced to confess that upon his own showing, 
he not only failed to turn the situation to account, but con- 
tributed even to spoil it by an unseasonable rigour. To admire 
philosophy in its distinguished teachers, is one thing ; to learn 
and appropriate it, is another stage, rarer and more difficult, 
requiring assiduous labour, and no common endowments ; 
while that which Plato calls “the philosophical life,”! or practical 
predominance of a well-trained intellect and well-chosen ethical 
purposes, combined with the minimum of personal appetite— 
is a third stage, higher and rarer still. Now Dionysius had 
reached the first stage only. He had contracted a warm and 
profound admiration for Plato. He had imbibed this feeling 
from the exhortations of Dion; and we shall see by his sub- 
sequent conduct that it was really a feeling both sincere and 
durable. But headmired Plato without having either inclination 
or talent to ascend higher, and to acquire what Plato called 
philosophy. Now it was an unexpected good fortune, and 
highly creditable to the persevering enthusiasm of Dion, that 
Dionysius should have been wound up so far as to admire 
Plato, to invoke his presence, and to install him as a sort of 
spiritual power by the side of the temporal. Thus much was 
more than could have been expected; but to demand more, 
and to insist that Dionysius should go to school and work 
through a course of mental regeneration—was a purpose 
hardly possible to attain, and positively mischievous if it 
failed. Unfortunately, it was exactly this error which Plato, 
and Dion in deference to Plato, seem to have committed. 
Instead of taking advantage of the existing ardour of Dionysius 
to instigate him at once into active political measures beneficial 
to the people of Syracuse and Sicily, with the full force of an 
authority which at that moment would have been irresistible— 
instead of heartening him up against groundless fears or diffi- 
culties of execution, and seeing that full honour was done to 
him for all the good which he really accomplished, meditated, 
or adopted—Plato postponed all these as matters for which his 
royal pupil was not yet ripe. He and Dion began to deal with 


2 Plato, Epistol. it B, "Eyd 81 xdvra dmcuevor, thy xpdeny 
Sickvoiay puddrray a ee Suny, at wus els eribvplay UAOn THs psro- 
odpov (wis reek ua 3 dévlenoer darerelywr. 

VOL. XI. D 
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Dionysius as a confessor treats his penitent; to probe the 
interior man!—to expose to him his own unworthiness—to 
show that his life, his training, his companions, had all been 
vicious—to insist upon repentance and amendment upon these 
points, before he could receive absolution, and be permitted 
to enter upon active political life—to tell him that he must 
reform himself, and become a rational and temperate man, 
before he was fit to enter seriously on the task of governing 
others. 

Such was the language which Plato and Dion held to 
Dionysius. They well knew indeed that they were treading 
on delicate ground—that while irritating a spirited horse in the 
sensitive part, they had no security against his kicks.? Accord- 
ingly they resorted to many circumlocutory and equivocal 
expressions, so as to soften the offence given. But the effect 
was not the less produced, of disgusting Dionysius with his 
yelleities towards political good. Not only did Plato decline 
entering upon political recommendations of his own, but he 
damped, instead of enforcing, the positive good resolutions 
which Dion had already succeeded in infusing. Dionysius 
announced freely, in the presence of Plato, his wish and 
intention to transform his despotism at Syracuse into a limited 
kingship, and to replant the dis-hellenised cities in Sicily. 
These were the two grand points to which Dion had been 
labouring so generously to bring him, and which he had 
invoked Plato for the express purpose of seconding. Yet what 
does Plato say when this momentous announcement is made ? 
Instead of bestowing any praise or encouragement, he drily 
remarks to Dionysius,—“First go through your schooling, and 


1 Plato, Epeol. vii. p. 332, E. *A h kal Atovvoly svveBovredouey eye 
ral Alay, dred) r& waph rod warpds arg fureBeBiinel, obtws drowAtre 
bey radelas, dvomirtre 8b svvovardy rav xposnkovody ‘yeyovival, xpaTOY 
dm) raira Spuicarta ¢lrous BAAous abrh ray olxelay ua xal pruciwray wad 
cuupévovs xpbs dperdy krhoasla, uddtora dt aitdy adtg, TodTov 
yap airdy Gavpacras dvdea yeyoutvar Adyoutes odx evapyas 
ebtas—od yap Fy Aoparts—is obra ply was dvhp airby re Kad 
dxelvous Sv ty Hyyenew yornras oécel, wh tabry Bt tpaxdpevos tévavrla 
wdvra dmorened opevbels 8 Gs Adyouer, kal Eautdy Euppeva ral 
cdppova roinodpevos, ei ras empynwpevas Zuerlas wérets Karorkloee 
vépow re furdhoese Kab pores Ke. 
Compare also p. 331 F. 
® Horat. Satir. ik 1, 1}. 
“Haud mihi deero 

Cum res ipsa feret. Nisi dextro tempore, Flacci 

‘Verba per attentam non ibunt Casaris aurem: 

Cui male si palpere, recalcitrat undique tutus” 
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then do all these things; otherwise leave them undone.”? 
Dionysius afterwards complained, and with good show of 
reason (when Dion was in exile, menacing attack upon 
Syracuse, under the favourable sympathies of Plato), that the 
great philosopher had actually deterred him (Dionysius) from 
executing the same capital improvements which he was now 
encouraging Dion to accomplish by an armed invasion. Plato 
was keenly sensitive to this reproach afterwards ; but even his 
own exculpation proves it to have been in the main not 
undeserved. 

Plutarch observes that Plato felt a proud consciousness of 
philosophical dignity in disdaining respect to persons, and in 
refusing to the defects of Dionysius any greater measure of 
indulgence than he would have shown to an ordinary pupil 
of the Academy.? If we allow him credit for a sentiment 
in itself honourable, it can only be at the expense of his 
fitness for dealing with practical life; by admitting (to 
quote a remarkable phrase from one of his own dialogues) 
that “he tried to deal with individual men without knowing 
those rules of art or practice which bear on human affairs.” ® 
Dionysius was not a common pupil, nor could Plato reason- 
ably expect the like unmeasured docility from one for whose 
ear so many hostile influences were competing. Nor were 
Plato and Dionysius the only parties concerned. There was, 
besides, in the first place, Dion, whose whole position was 


1 Plato, Epist. iii, 315E. aol dt odx dAlyor Atyew oe aps Twas Tay 
apd oe rpcoBevbyruy, &s Epa ood wore XMéyovros dnobeas dyh uéddovros 
ads te EdAnvidas rédeis ey Zucedle oiklCew, kal Lupaxovolous emixougloa, 
viv apghy dyn) rypavvlbos els Bastdclay peraorhowra, Tad? kpa ot 
wey Thre, os od os, BiexdrAvoa—vor BE Alwya Sibdonorus Spay 
abrd, kal rois S:avohuact Tots cols Thy chy dpxhy apaipotpedd 


OH ee 

Ibid, p. 319 B. Elwes 82 Kal pda’ avrdoras yerdr, el neurmyal, ds 
Tlaidev6dvra pe exddeves moveiy xdvra radra, h mh rovety. 
“Egony éya KddAtora pynpovedoal ce. 

Cornelius Nepos (Dion, c. 3) gives to Plato the credit, which belongs 
altogether to Dion, of having inspired Dionysius with these ideas. 

2 Plutarch, De Adulator. et Amici Discrimine, p. 52E. We may set 
against this, however, a passage in one of the other treatises of Plutarch 
(Philosophand. cum Principibus, p. 779 ad finer), in which he observes, 
that Plato, coming to Sicily with the hope of converting his political doctrines 
into laws through the agency of Dionysius, found the latter already corrupted 
by power, unsusceptible of cure, and deaf to admonition. 

3° Plato, Phadon, c. 88, p. 89 D. Odxodv aloxpdy, kal BGAoy Sri Kvev 
reas Tis repi ravipdrea § roiros xpiioBar emixerpel Trois avOpdmois; 

ie is expounding the causes and growth of misanthropic dispositions ; 
one of the most striking passages in his dialogues. 
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at stake—next, and of yet greater moment, the relief of the 
people of Syracuse and Sicily. For them, and on their behalf, 
Dion had been labouring with such zeal, that he had inspired 
Dionysius with readiness to execute the two best resolves 
which the situation admitted ; resolves not only pregnant with 
benefit to the people, but also ensuring the position of Dion— 
since if Dionysius had once entered upon this course of policy, 
Dion would have been essential to him as an auxiliary and man 
of execution. 

It is by no means certain, indeed, that such schemes could 
have been successfully realised, even with full sincerity on the 
part of Dionysius, and the energy of Dion besides. With all 
governments, to do evil is easy—to effect beneficial change, 
difficult ; and with aGrecian despot, this was true in a peculiar 
manner. Those great mercenary forces and other instruments, 
which had been strong as adamant for the oppressive rule of 
the elder Dionysius, would have been found hardly manage- 
able, perhaps even obstructive, if his son had tried to employ 
them for more liberal purposes. But still the experiment 
would have been tried, with a fair chance of success—if only 
Plato, during his short-lived spiritual authority at Syracuse, had 
measured more accurately the practical influence which a 
philosopher might reasonably hope to exercise over Dionysius. 
I make these remarks upon him with sincere regret ; but I am 
much mistaken if he did not afterwards hear them in more 
poignant language irom the banished Dion, upon whom the 
consequences of the mistake mainly fell. 

Speedily did the atmosphere at Syracuse become overclouded. 
The conservative party—friends of the old despotism, with the 
veteran Philistus at their head—played their game far better 
than that of the reformers was played by Plato, or by Dion 
since the arrival of Plato. Philistus saw that Dion, as the man 
of strong patriotic impulses and of energetic execution, was 
the real enemy to be aimed at. He left no effort untried to 
calumniate Dion, and to set Dionysius against him. Whispers 
and misrepresentations from a thousand different quarters 
beset the ear of Dionysius, alarming him with the idea that 
Dion was usurping to himself the real authority in Syracuse, 
with the view of ultimately handing it over to the children of 
Aristomaché, and of reigning in their name. Plato had been 
brought thither (it was said) as an agent in the conspiracy, for 
the purpose of winning over Dionysius into idle speculations, 
enervating his active vigour, and ultimately setting him aside ; 
in order that all serious political agency might fall into the 
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hands of Dion! These hostile intrigues were no secret to 
Plato himself, who, even shortly after his arrival, began to see 
evidence of their poisonous activity. He tried sincerely to 
counterwork them ;* but unfortunately the language which he 
himself addressed to Dionysius was exactly such as to give them 
the best chance of success. When Dionysius recounted to 
Philistus or other courtiers, how Plato and Dion had humiliated 
him in his own eyes, and told him that he was unworthy to 
govern until he had undergone a thorough purification—he 
would be exhorted to resent it as presumption and insult ; and 
would be assured that it could only arise from a design to dis- 
possess him of his authority, in favour of Dion, or perhaps of 
the children of Aristomaché with Dion as regent. 

It must not be forgotten that there was a real foundation for 
jealousy on the part of Dionysius towards Dion ; who was not 
merely superior to him in age, in dignity, and in ability, but 
also personally haughty in his bearing, and rigid in his habits, 
while Dionysius relished conviviality and enjoyments. At first, 
this jealousy was prevented from breaking out—partly by the 
consciousness of Dionysius that he needed some one to lean 
upon—partly by what seems to have been great self-command 
on the part of Dion, and great care to carry with him the real 
mind and good-will of Dionysius. Even from the beginning, 
the enemies of Dion were doubtless not sparing in their 
calumnies, to alienate Dionysius from him; and the wonder 
only is, how, in spite of such intrigues and in spite of the 
natural causes of jealousy, Dion could have implanted his 
political aspirations, and maintained his friendly influence over 
Dionysius until the arrival of Plato. After that event, the 
natural causes of antipathy tended to manifest themselves more 
and more powerfully, while the counteracting circumstances all 
disappeared. 

Three important months thus passed away, during which 
those precious public inclinations, which Plato found instilled 
by Dion into the bosom of Dionysius, and which he might 


2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 14; Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 C. ‘0 8 (Diony- 

sius) trois B:aBdAdover (exloreve) xal Akyouow ds exiBovdcbar thi Tupar- 
vide Alay mpdrro wdvra boa Expartey ev 7G tére xpévy, Ta 4d ey 
(Dionysius) wa:Belg 3) tov vodv KnAnOels duedo? ris dpxis emrpdpas 
ttee, 6 88 (Dion) opereploaro, xal Atovbcioy exBdror ee rhs épxis 
Bbag. 
2 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 329 C. erdav &é, ob yap Sei unedvew, eBpov 
ordcews 7a mepl Guovicioy Keord fipravta Kal iaBoAsy xpbs Thy Tupay- 
via Aicovos xépe fuvvoy wey oby Kal? Saov hSvvduny, opuepd 8 olés re 
4, &e. 
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have fanned into life and action—to liberalise the government 
of Syracuse, and to restore the other free Grecian cities— 
disappeared never to return. In place of them, Dionysius 
imbibed an antipathy, more and more rancorous, against the 
friend and relative with whom these sentiments had originated. 
The charges against Dion, of conspiracy and dangerous designs, 
circulated by Philistus and his cabal, became more audacious 
than ever. At length in the fourth month, Dionysius resolved 
to get rid of him. 

The proceedings of Dion being watched, a letter was 
detected which he had written to the Carthaginian com- 
manders in Sicily (with whom the war still subsisted, though 
seemingly not in great activity), inviting them, if they sent any 
proposition for peace to Syracuse, to send it through him, as he 
would take care that it should be properly discussed. I have 
already stated, that even in the reign of the elder Dionysius, 
Dion had been the person to whom the negotiations with 
Carthage were habitually entrusted. Such a letter from him, 
as far as we make out from the general description, implied 
nothing like a treasonable purpose. But Dionysius, after 
taking counsel with Philistus, resolved to make use of it as a 
final pretext. Inviting Dion into the acropolis, under colour 
of seeking to heal their growing differences,—and beginning 
to enter into an amicable conversation,—he conducted him 
unsuspectingly down to the adjacent harbour, where lay 
moored, close in shore, a boat with the rowers aboard, ready 
for starting. Dionysius then produced the intercepted letter, 
handed it to Dion, and accused him to his face of treason. 
The latter protested against the imputation, and eagerly sought 
to reply. But Dionysius stopped him from proceeding, insisted 
on his going aboard the boat, and ordered the rowers to carry 
him off forthwith to Italy. 

This abrupt and ignominious expulsion, of so great a person 
as Dion, caused as much consternation among his numerous 
friends, as triumph to Philistus and the partisans of the 


1 The story is found in Plutarch (Dion, c. 14), who refers to Timmus as 
his authority. It is confirmed in the main by Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 329 D. 
pat Bb axeddy Tows terdpry Alwya Arovbaros, aitidpevos emBovdrcdeav 
‘Thi Tuparvibi, ousxpdy els wdoioy eupiBdoas, ebéBarey ariyws. 

Diodorus (xvi. 6) states that Dionysius sought to put Dion to death, and 
that he only escaped by flight. But the version of Plato and Plutarch is to 
be preferred. 

Justin (xxi. 1, 2) gives an account, different from all, of the reign and 

roceedings of the younger Dionysius. I cannot imagine what authority 
Re followed. He does not even name Dion. 
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despotism. All consummation of the liberal projects con- 
ceived by Dion was now out of the question; not less from 
the incompetency of Dionysius to execute them alone, than 
from his indisposition to any such attempt. Aristomaché the 
sister, and Areté the wife of Dion (the latter half-sister of 
Dionysius himself), gave vent to their sorrow and indignation ; 
while the political associates of Dion, and Plato beyond all 
others, trembled for their own personal safety. Among the 
mercenary soldiers, the name of Plato was particularly odious. 
Many persons instigated Dionysius to kill him, and rumours 
even gained footing that he had been killed, as the author of 
the whole confusion.1_ But the despot, having sent away the 
person whom he most hated and feared, was not disposed to do 
harm to any one else. While he calmed the anxieties of Areté 
by affirming that the departure of her husband was not to be 
regarded as an exile, but only as a temporary separation, to 
allow time.forabating the animosity which prevailed—he at the 
same time ordered two triremes to be fitted out, for sending to 
Dion his slaves and valuable property, and everything necessary 
to personal dignity as well as to his comfort. Towards Plato— 
who was naturally agitated in the extreme, thinking only of the 
readiest means to escape from so dangerous a situation—his 
manifestations were yet more remarkable. He soothed the 
philosopher’s apprehensions—entreated him to remain, in a 
manner gentle indeed but admitting no denial—and conveyed 
him at once into his own residence the acropolis, under colour 
of doing him honour. From hence there was no possibility of 
escaping, and Plato remained there for some time. Dionysius 
treated him well, communicated with him freely and intimately, 
and proclaimed everywhere that they were on the best terms of 
friendship. What is yet more curious—he displayed the greatest 
anxiety to obtain the esteem and approbation of the sage, and 
to occupy a place in his mind higher than that accorded to Dion; 
shrinking nevertheless from philosophy, or the Platonic treat- 
ment and training, under the impression that there was a 
purpose to ensnare and paralyse him, under the auspices of 
Dion.? This is a strange account, given by Plato himself ; but 
it reads like a real picture of a vain and weak prince, admiring 
the philosopher—coquetting, with him, as it were—and anxious 
to captivate his approbation so far as it could be done without 
submitting to the genuine Platonic discipline. 
2 Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 315 F ; Epist. vii. p. 329 D, p. 340 A. Plutarch, 
Dion, c. I 5. 
2 Plato, Epist. vii. pp. 329, 330- 
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During this long and irksome detention, which probably 
made Plato sensible of the comparative comforts of Athenian 
liberty, he obtained from Dionysius one practical benefit. He 
prevailed upon him to establish friendly and hospitable 
relations with Archytas and the Tarentines, which to these 
latter was a real increase of security and convenience! But 
in the point which he strove most earnestly to accomplish, he 
failed. Dionysius resisted all entreaties for the recall of Dion. 
Finding himself at length occupied with a war (whether the 
war with Carthage previously mentioned, or some other, we 
do not know), he consented to let Plato depart ; agreeing to 
send for him again as soon as peace and leisure should return, 
and promising to recall Dion at the same time ; upon which 
covenant, Plato, on his side, agreed to come back. After 
a certain interval, peace arrived, and Dionysius re-invited 
Plato; yet without recalling Dion—whom he required still to 
wait another year. But Plato, appealing to the terms of the 
covenant, refused to go without Dion. To himself personally, 
in spite of the celebrity which his known influence with 
Dionysius tended to confer, the voyage was nothing less than 
repugnant, for he had had sufficient experience of Syracuse 
and its despotism. Nor would he even listen to the request 
of Dion himself ; who, partly in the view of promoting his own 
future restoration, earnestly exhorted him to go. Dionysius 
besieged Plato with solicitations to come,” promising that all 
which he might insist upon in favour of Dion should be 
granted, and putting in motion a second time Archytas and 
the Tarentines to prevail upon him. These men, through 
their companion and friend Archedémus, who came to 
Athens in a Syracusan trireme, assured Plato that Dionysius 
was now ardent in the study of philosophy, and had even 
made considerable progress in it. By their earnest entreaties, 
coupled with those of Dion, Plato was at length induced to go 
to Syracuse. He was received, as before, with signal tokens 
of honour. He was complimented with the privilege, enjoyed 
by no one else, of approaching the despot without having his 
person searched; and was affectionately welcomed by the 
female relatives ‘of Dion. Yet this visit, prolonged much 
beyond what he himself wished, proved nothing but a second 
splendid captivity, as the companion of Dionysius in the 
acropolis at Ortygia.® 

1 Plato, Epist. vii, 

® Plato, Epistol. 

3 Plato, Epist. 





P. Rib Plutarch, Dion, c. 19, ABschinés, the 
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Dionysius the philosopher obtained abundance of flatterers 
—as his father Dionysius the poet had obtained before him— 
and was even emboldened to proclaim himself as the son of 
Apollo.! It is possible that even an impuissant embrace of 
philosophy, on the part of so great a potentate, may have 
tended to exalt the reputation of philosophers in the con- 
temporary world. Otherwise the dabblings of Dionysius 
would have merited no attention; though he seems to have 
been really a man of some literary talent?—retaining to the 
end a sincere admiration of Plato, and jealously pettish 
because he could not prevail upon Plato to admire Aim. But 
the second visit of Plato to him at Syracuse—very different 
from his first—presented no chance of benefit to the people 
of Syracuse, and only deserves notice as it bore upon the 
destiny of Dion. Here, unfortunately, Plato could accomplish 
nothing ; though his zeal on behalf of his friend was unwearied. 
Dionysius broke all his promises of kind dealing, became 
more rancorous in his hatred, impatient of the respect which 
Dion enjoyed even as an exile, and fearful of the revenge 
which he might one day be able to exact. 

When expelled from Syracuse, Dion had gone to Pelopon- 
nesus and Athens, where he had continued for some years 
to receive regular remittances of his property. But at length, 
even while Plato was residing at Syracuse, Dionysius thought 
fit to withhold one-half of the property, on pretence of reserving 
it for Dion’s son. Presently he took steps yet more violent, 
threw off all disguise, sold the whole of Dion’s property, and 
appropriated or distributed among his friends the large proceeds, 
not less than 100 talents. Plato, who had the mortification to 
hear this intelligence while in the palace of Dionysius, was full 
of grief and displeasure. He implored permission to depart. 
But though the mind of Dionysius had now been thoroughly 
set against him by the multiplied insinuations of the calumni- 
ators,* it was not without difficulty and tiresome solicitations 
that he obtained permission ; chiefly through the vehement 
remonstrances of Archytas and his companions, who represented 


companion of Sokratés along with Plato, is seid to have passed a long time 
at Syracuse co Dionysius, until the expulsion of that despot (Diogen. 

aert. ii. 63). 

1 Plutarch, De Fortuna Alex. Magn. p. 338 B. Awp(8os & payrpbs olBov 
Kowdpact Braordy, 

4 See a passage in Plato, Epistol. ii. p. 314 E- 

® Plato, Epistol. iii, p. 318 A; vii. pp. 346, 347. Plutarch, Dion, c. 


15, 16. 
’% Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15—on the authority of Aristoxenus. 
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to the despot that they had brought him to Syracuse, and that 
they were responsible for his safe retum. The mercenaries of 
Dionysius were indeed so ill-disposed to Plato, that consider- 
able precautions were required to bring him away in safety.! 

It was in the spring of 360 B.c. that the philosopher appears 
to have returned to Peloponnesus from this, his second visit to 
the younger Dionysius, and third visit to Syracuse. At the 
Olympic festival of that year, he met Dion, to whom he 
recounted the recent proceedings of Dionysius? Incensed at 
the seizure of the property, and hopeless of any permission to 
return, Dion was now meditating enforcement of his restoration 
at the point of the sword. But there occurred yet another 
insult on the part of Dionysius, which infused a more deadly 
exasperation into the quarrel. Areté, wife of Dion’ and half- 
sister of Dionysius, had continued to reside at Syracuse ever 
since the exile of her husband. She formed a link between 
the two, the continuance of which Dionysius could no longer 
tolerate, in his present hatred towards Dion. Accordingly 
he took upon him to pronounce her divorced, and to re-marry 
her, in spite of her own decided repugnance, with one of his 
friends named Timokratés.* To this, he added another cruel 
injury, by intentionally corrupting and brutalising Dion’s eldest 
son, a youth just reaching puberty. 

Outraged thus in all the tenderest points, Dion took up 
with passionate resolution the design of avenging himself on 
Dionysius, and of emaricipating Syracuse from despotism into 
liberty. During the greater part of his exile he had resided at 
Athens, in the house of his friend Kallippus, enjoying the 
society of Speusippus and other philosophers of the Academy, 
and the teaching of Plato himself when returned from Syracuse. 
Well supplied with money, and strict as to his own personal 
wants, he was able largely to indulge his liberal spirit towards 
many persons, and among the rest towards Plato, whom he 
assisted towards the expense of a choric exhibition at Athens.* 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 A, B. 

® Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 C. The return of Plato and his first meeting 
with Dion is said to have excited considerable sensation among the 
spectators at the festival (Diogenés Laert. iii. 25). 

‘The Olympic festival here alluded to, must be (I conceive) that of 360 
B.C. : the same also in Epistol. ii. p. 310 D. 

3" Plutarch, Dion, c. 21; Corel. Nepos, Dion, c. 4. 

+ Plutarch, Dion. c. 173 Athenzeus, xi. p. 508. Plato spears also to 
have received, when at Athens, pecuniary assistance remitted by Dionysius 
from Syracuse, towards expenses of a similar kind, as well as towards 
furnishing a dowry for certain poor nieces, Dion and Dionysius had both 
aided him (Plato, Epistol. xiii. p. 361). 
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Dion also visited Sparta and various other cities; enjoying a 
high reputation, and doing himself credit everywhere; a fact 
not unknown to Dionysius, and aggravating his displeasure. 
Yet Dion was long not without hope that that displeasure 
would mitigate, so as to allow of his return to Syracuse on 
friendly-terms. Nor did he cherish any purposes of hostility, 
until the last proceedings with respect to his property and his 
wife at once cut of all hope and awakened vindictive 
sentiments.1 He began therefore to lay a train for attacking 
Dionysius and enfranchising Syracuse by arms, invoking the 
countenance of Plato; who gave his approbation, yet not 
without mournful reserves; saying that he was now seventy 
years of age—that though he admitted the just wrongs of Dion 
and the bad conduct of Dionysius, armed conflict was never- 
theless repugnant to his feelings, and he could anticipate little 
good from it—that he had laboured long in vain to reconcile 
the two exasperated kinsmen, and could not now labour for 
any opposite end.? 

But though Plato was lukewarm, his friends and pupils at 
the Academy cordially sympathised with Dion. Speusippus 
especially, the intimate friend and relative, having accompanied 
Plato to Syracuse, hadcommunicated much with the population 
in the city, and gave encouraging reports of their readiness to 
aid Dion, even if he came with ever so small a force against 
Dionysius. Kallippus, with Eudemus (the friend of Aristotle), 
Timonidés, and Miltas—all three members of the society at 
the Academy, and the last a prophet also—lent him aid and 
embarked in his enterprise. There were a numerous body of 
exiles from Syracuse, not less than rooo altogether; with 
most of whom Dion opened communication inviting their 
fellowship. He at the same time hired mercenary soldiers in 
small bands, keeping his measures as secret as he could.® 
Alkimenés, one of the leading Achzans in Peloponnesus, was 


‘An author named Onétor affirmed that Dionysius had given to Plato the 
s sum of 80 talents; a story obviously exaggerated (Diogenés 






350. This is the account which Plato gives 
after the death of Dion, when affairs had taken a disastrous turn, about 
extent of his own’ interference in the enterprise. But Dionysius 

supposed him to have been more decided in his countenance of the expedi- 
tion ; and Plato’s letter addressed to Dion himself, afier the victory of the 
latter at Syracuse, seems to bear out that supposition. 

Compare Epistol. iii, p. 315 E; iv. p. 320A. 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 22. Eudemus was afterwards slain in one of the 
combats at Syracuse (Aristotle apud Ciceron, Tusc. Disp. i. 25, 53). 
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warm in the cause (probably from sympathy with the Achzan 
colony Kroton, then under the dependence of Dionysius), 
conferring upon it additional dignity by his name and presence. 
A considerable quantity of spare arms, of every description, 
was got together, in order to supply new unarmed partisans on 
reaching Sicily. With all these aids Dion found himself in 
the island of Zakynthus, a little after Midsummer 357 B.C; 
mustering 800 soldiers of tried experience and bravery, who 
had been directed to come thither silently and in small parties, 
without being informed whither they were going. A little 
squadron was prepared, of no more than five merchantmen, 
two of them wescels of" thirty oars, with victuals adequate to 
the direct passage across the sea from Zakynthus to Syracuse ; 
since the ordinary passage, across from Korkyra and along the 
Tarentine Gulf, was impracticable, in the face of the maritime 
power of Dionysius. 

Such was the contemptible force with which Dion ventured 
to attack the greatest of all Grecian potentates in his own 
stronghold and island. Dionysius had now reigned as despot 
at Syracuse between ten and eleven years. Inferior as he 
personally was to his father, it does not seem that the 
Syracusan power had yet materially declined inhis hands. We 
know little about the political facts of his reign; but the 
veteran Philistus, his chief adviser and officer, appears to have 
kept together the larger pt of the great means bequeathed by 
the elder Dionysius. The disparity of force, therefore, between 
the assailant and the party assailed, was altogether extravagant. 
To Dion, personally, indeed, such disparity was a matter of 
indifference. To a man of his enthusiastic temperament, so 
great was the heroism and sublimity of the enterprise,— 
combining liberation of his country from a despot, with revenge 
for gross outrages to himself,—that he was satisfied if he could 
only land in Sicily with no matter how small a force, accounting 
it honour enough to perish in such a cause? Such was the 
emphatic language of Dion, reported to us by Aristotle ; who 
(being then among the pupils of Plato) may probably have 
heard it with his own ears. To impartial contemporary 
spectators, like Demosthenés, the attempt seemed hopeless.$ 

But the intelligent man of the Academy who accompanied 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 23-25. 

3 Aristotel. Politic. v. 8, 17. 

* Sec Orat. adv. Leptinem, s. 179, p. §06:'an oration delivered about 
two years afterwards s not long after the. victory of Dion. 

Compare Diodor. xvi. 9; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 2. 
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Dion, would not have thrown their lives away in contemplation 
of a glorious martyrdom ; nor were either they or he ignorant, 
that there existed circumstances, not striking the eye of the 
ordinary spectator, which materially weakened the great 
apparent security of Dionysius. 

First, there was the pronounced and almost unanimous 
discontent of the people of Syracuse. Though prohibited 
from all public manifestations, they had been greatly agitated 
by the original project of Dion to grant liberty to the city— 
by the inclinations even of Dionysius himself towards the 
same end, so soon unhappily extinguished—by the dissembling 
language of Dionysius, the great position of Dion’s wife and 
sister, and the second visit of Plato, all of which favoured the 
hope that Dion might be amicably recalled. At length such 
chance disappeared, when his property was confiscated and his 
wife re-married to another. But as his energetic character was 
well known, the Syracusans now both confidently expected, 
and ardently wished that he would return by force, and help 
them to put down one who was alike his enemy and theirs. 
Speusippus, having accompanied Plato to Syracuse and mingled 
much with the people, brought back decisive testimonies of 
their disaffection towards Dionysius, and of their eager longing 
for relief by the hands of Dion. It would be sufficient (they 
said) if he even came alone; they would flock around him, 
and arm him at once with an adequate force.! 

There were doubtless many other messages of similar tenor 
sent to Peloponnesus ; and one Syracusan exile, Herakleidés, 
was in himself a considerable force. Though a friend of Dion,? 
he had continued high in the service of Dionysius, until the 
second visit of Plato. At that time he was disgraced, and 
obliged to save his life by flight, on account of a mutiny 
among the mercenary troops, or rather of the veteran soldiers 
among them, whose pay Dionysius had cut down. The men 
so curtailed rose in arms, demanding continuance of the old 
pay; and when Dionysius shut the gates of the acropolis, 
refusing attention to their requisitions, they raised the furious 
barbaric pzan or war shout, and rushed up to scale the walls.® 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 22. Speusippus, from Athens, corresponded both 
with Dion and with Dionysius at Syracuse; at least there was a corre- 
spondence between them, read as genuine by Diogenés Laertius (iv. 1, 


2, 5) 
Plato, Epistol, iii, p. 318 C. 
* Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 348 B. Of 8 epépovro ebObs xpds 7a relxn, 
xaidivd Twa dvaBohoarres fapBapor xa) rodepixdy* ob 8h wepidehs Auovbaios 
‘erdpevos, &c. 
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Terrible were the voices of these Gauls, Iberians, and 
Campanians, in the ears of Plato, who knew himself to be the 
object of their hatred, and who happened to be then in the 
garden of the acropolis. But Dionysius, no less terrified 
than Plato, appeased the mutiny, by conceding all that was 
asked, and even more. ‘The blame of this misadventure was 
thrown upon Herakleidés, towards whom Dionysius conducted 
himself with mingled injustice and treachery—according to the 
judgement both of Plato and of all around him. As an exile, 
Herakleidés now brought word to Dion that Dionysius could 
not even rely upon the mercenary troops, whom he treated 
with a parsimony the more revolting as they contrasted it with 
the munificence of his father.2 Herakleidés was eager to 
co-operate in putting down the despotism at Syracuse. But he 
waited to equip a squadron of triremes, and was not ready so 
soon as Dion; perhaps intentionally, as the jealousy between 
the two soon broke out.® 

The second source of weakness to Dionysius lay in his own 
character and habits. The commanding energy of the father, 
far from being of service to the son, had been combined with 
a jealousy which intentionally kept him down and cramped his 
growth. He had always been weak, petty, destitute of courage 
or foresight, and unfit for a position like that which his father 
had acquired and maintained. His personal incompetency 
was recognised by all, and would probably have manifested 
itself even more conspicuously, had he not found a minister 
of so much ability, and so much devotion to the dynasty, as 
Philistus. But in addition to such known incompetency, he 
had contracted recently habits which inspired every one 
around him with contempt. He was perpetually intoxicated 
and plunged in dissipation. To put down such a chief, even 
though surrounded by walls, soldiers, and armed ships, 
appeared to Dion and his confidential companions an enter- 
prise noway impracticable.* 

Nevertheless these causes of weakness were known only to 
close observers ; while the great military force of Syracuse was 
obvious to the eyes of every one. When the soldiers mustered 





1 Plato, Epistol 

2 Plato, Epist. 
wapa th rod warpds 80m, ke. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 323 Diodor. xvi. 6-16. 

4 Aristotel. Politic, v. 8, 145 Plutarch, Dion, e. 7. These habits must 
have probably grown upon him since the second departure of Plato, who 
does not notice them in his letters. 
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by Dion at Zakynthus were first informed that they were 
destined to strike straight across the sea against Syracuse, they 
shrank from the proposition as an act of insanity. They 
complained of their leaders for not having before told them 
what was projected ; just as the Ten Thousand Greeks in the 
army of Cyrus, on reaching Tarsus, complained of Klearchus 
for having kept back the fact that they were marching against 
the Great King. It required all the eloquence of Dion, with 
his advanced age,! his dignified presence, and the quantity of 
gold and silver plate in his possession, to remove their appre- 
hensions. How widely these apprehensions were felt is shown 
by the circumstance, that out of 1000 Syracusan exiles, only 
twenty-five or thirty dared to join him.? 

After a magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, and an ample 
banquet to the soldiers in the stadium at Zakynthus, Dion 
gave orders for embarkation in the ensuing morning. On that 
very night the moon was eclipsed. We have already seen what 
disastrous consequences’ turned upon the occurrence of this 
same phenomenon fifty-six years before, when Nikias was 
about to conduct the defeated Athenian fleet away from the 
harbour of Syracuse.? Under the existing apprehensions of 
Dion’s band, the eclipse might well have induced them to 
renounce the enterprise ; and so it probably would, under a 
general like Nikias. But Dion had learnt astronomy; and 
what was of not less consequence, Miltas, the prophet of the 
expedition, besides his gift of prophecy, had received instruction 
in the Academy also. When the affrighted soldiers inquired 
what new resolution was to be adopted in consequence of so 
grave a sign from the gods, Miltas rose and assured them that 
they had mistaken the import of the sign, which promised 
them good fortune and victory. By the eclipse of the moon, the 
gods intimated that something very brilliant was about to be 
darkened over: now there was nothing in Greece so brilliant 
as the despotism of Dionysius at Syracuse ; it was Dionysius who 
was about to suffer eclipse, to be brought on by the victory of 
Dion. Reassured by such consoling words, the soldiers got 
on board. They had good reason at first to believe that the 
favour of the gods waited upon them, fora gentle and steady 
Etesian breeze carried them across mid-sea without accident 
or suffering, in twelve days, from Zakynthus to Cape Pachynus, 


1 Plutarch, Dion, e. 23. avhp xapnepands 48m, &c. 
* Plutarch, Dion, c. 22} Diodor. xvi. 10. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 50. See vol. vii. chap. lx, of this History. 
4 Plutarch, Dion, c. 24. 
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the south-eastern corner of Sicily and nearest to Syracuse. 
The pilot Protus, who had steered the course so as exactly to 
hit the cape, urgently recommended immediate disembarkation, 
without going farther along the south-western coast of the 
island ; since stormy weather was commencing, which might 
hinder the fleet from keeping near the shore. But Dion was 
afraid of landing so near to the main force of the enemy. 
Accordingly the squadron proceeded onward, but were driven 
by a violent wind away from Sicily towards the coast of Africa, 
narrowly escaping shipwreck. It was not without considerable 
hardship and danger that they got back to Sicily, after five 
days; touching the island at Herakleia Minoa westward of 
Agrigentum, within the Carthaginian supremacy. The Car- 
thaginian governor of Minoa, Synalus (perhaps a Greek in the 
service of Carthage), was a personal acquaintance of Dion, and 
received him with all possible kindness; though knowing 
nothing beforehand of his approach, and at first resisting his 
landing through ignorance. j 

Thus was Dion, after ten years of exile, once more on 
Sicilian ground. The favourable predictions of Miltas had 
been completely realised. But even that prophet could hardly 
have been prepared for the wonderful tidings now heard, which 
ensured the success of the expedition. Dionysius had recently 
sailed from Syracuse to Italy, with a fleet of 80 triremes.! 
What induced him to commit so capital a mistake, we cannot 
make out ; for Philistus was already with a fleet in the Gulf of 
Tarentum, waiting to intercept Dion, and supposing that the 
invading squadron would naturally sail along the coast of Italy 
to Syracuse, according to the practice almost universal in that 
day.? Philistus did not commit the same mistake as Nikias 
had made in reference to Gylippus ®—that of despising Dion 
because of the smallness of his force. He watched in the 
usual waters, and was only disappointed because Dion, 
venturing on the bold and unusual straight course, was greatly 
favoured by wind and weather. But while Philistus watched 
the coast of Italy, it was natural that Dionysius himself should 
keep guard with his main force at Syracuse. The despot was 
fully aware of the disaffection which reigned in the town, and 
of the hopes excited by Dion’s project ; which was generally 
well known, though no one could tell how or at what moment 
the deliverer might be expected. Suspicious now to a greater 
degree than ever, Dionysius had caused a fresh search to be 

1 Plutarch, Dion, ¢. 26; Diodor. xvi. 10, 11. 
® Plutarch, Dion, c. 25, 3 Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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made in the city for arms, and had taken away all that he 
could find.!_ We may be sure too that his regiment of habitual 
spies were more on the alert than ever, and that unusual rigour 
was the order of the day. Yet at this critical juncture, he 
thought proper to quit Syracuse with a very large portion of 
his force, leaving the command to Timokratés, the husband of 
Dion’s late wife ; and at this same critical juncture Dion arrived 
at Minoa. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Dionian soldiers on 
hearing of the departure of Dionysius, which left Syracuse open 
and easy of access. Eager to avail themselves of the favour- 
able instant, they called upon their leader to march thither 
without delay, repudiating even that measure of rest which he 
recommended after the fatigues of the voyage. Accordingly 
Dion, after a short refreshment provided by Synalus—with 
whom he deposited his spare arms, to be transmitted to him 
when required—set forward on his march towards Syracuse. 
On entering the Agrigentine territory, he was joined by 200 
horsemen near Eknomon.? Farther on, while passing through 
Gela and Kamarina, many inhabitants of these towns, together 
with some neighbouring Sikans and Sikels, swelled his band. 
Lastly, when he approached the Syracusan border, a consider- 
able proportion of the rural population came to him also, 
though without arms ; making the reinforcements which joined 
him altogether about 5000 men? Having armed these 
volunteers in the best manner he could, Dion continued his 
progress as far as Akre, where he made a short evening halt. 
From thence, receiving good news from Syracuse, he re-com- 
menced his march during the latter half of the night, hastening 
forward to the passage over the river Anapus ; which he had 
the good fortune to occupy without any opposition, before 
daybreak. 

Dion was now within no more than a mile and a quarter of 
the walls of Syracuse. The rising sun disclosed his army to 
the view of the Syracusan population, who were doubtless 
impatiently watching for him. He was seen offering sacrifice 
to the river Anapus, and putting up a solemn prayer to the god 
Helios, then just showing himself above the horizon. He 
wore the wreath habitual with those who were thus employed ; 


1 Diodor. xvi. 10. 

+ Plutarch, Dion, ¢. 26, 27 ; Diodor. xvi. 9. 

* Plutarch (Dion, c. 27) gives the numbers who joined him at about 5000 
men, which is very credible, Diodorus gives the number exaggerated, 
at 20,000 (xvi. 9). 
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while his soldiers, animated by the confident encouragement of 
the prophets, had taken wreaths also.!_ Elate and enthusiastic, 
they passed the Anapus (seemingly at the bridge which formed 
part of the Helorine way), advanced at a running pace across 
the low plain which divided the southern cliff of Epipole from 
the Great Harbour, and approached the gates of the quarter 
of Syracuse called’ Neapolis—the Temenitid Gates, near the 
chapel of Apollo Temenités.? Dion was at their head, in 
resplendent armour, with a body-guard near him composed of 
too of his Peloponnesians, His brother Megaklés was on one 
side of him, his friend the Athenian Kallippus on the other ; 
all three, anda large proportion of the soldiers also, still crowned 
with their sacrificial wreaths, as if marching in a joyous festival 
procession, with victory already assured.® 

As yet Dion had not met with the smallest resistance. 
Timokratés (left at Syracuse with the large mercenary force 
as vicegerent), while he sent an express to apprise Dionysius, 
kept his chief hold on the two military positions or horns of 
the city ; the island of Ortygia at one extremity, and Epipole 
with Euryalus on the other. It has already been mentioned 
that Epipole was a triangular slope, with walls bordering both 
the northern and southern cliffs, and forming an angle on 
the western apex, where stood the strong fort of Euryalus. 
Between Ortygia and Epipole lay the populous quarters of 
Syracuse, wherein the great body of citizens resided. As the 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 27. These picturesque details about the march of 
Dion are the more worthy of notice, as Plutarch had before him the 
narrative of Timonidés, a companion of Dion, and actually engaged in the 
expedition. Timonidés wrote an account of what passed to Speusippus at 
Athens, doubtless for the information of Plato and their friends in the 
Academy (Plutarch, Dion, c. 31-35). 

Diogenés Laertius mentions also a person named Simonidés who wrote 
to Speusippus ras foroplas év als xarererdxe: ras apdteis Alavds re xal 
Blavos (iv. 1, §). Probably Simonidés may be a misnomer for Timonidés. 

Arrian, the author of the Anabasis of Alexander, had written narratives 
of the exploits both of Dion and Timoleon. Unfortunately these have not 
been preserved; indeed Photius himself seems never to have seen them 
(Photius, Codex, 92). 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29. "Enel & eloWadev b Aly xara ras Mevritas 
mdas, &c. 

Most of the best critics here concur in thinking that the reading ought to 
be tas TenevitiSas méaas. The statue and sacred ground of Apollo 
Temenités was the most remarkable feature in this portion of Syracuse, and 
would naturally be selected to furnish a name for the gates. No meaning 
can be assigned for the phrase Mevirldas. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 27, 28, 29. Diodorus (xvi. 10) also mentions the 
striking fact of the wreaths worn by this approaching army. 
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disaffection of the Syracusans was well known, Timokratés 
thought it unsafe to go out of the city, and meet Dion on the 
road, for fear of revolt within. But he perhaps might have 
occupied the important bridge over the Anapus, had not a 
report reached him that Dion was directing his attack first 
against Leontini. Many of the Campanian mercenaries under 
the command of Timokratés, having properties in Leontini, 
immediately quitted Epipole to go thither and defend them. 
This rumour—false, and perhaps intentionally spread by the 
invaders—not only carried off much of the garrison elsewhere, 
but also misled Timokratés ; insomuch that Dion was allowed 
to make his night march, to reach the Anapus, and to find it 
unoccupied. 

It was too late for Timokratés to resist, when the rising sun 
had once exhibited the army of Dion crossing the Anapus. 
The effect produced upon the Syracusans in the populous 
quarters was electric. They rose like one man to welcome 
their deliverer, and to put down the dynasty which had hung 
about their necks for forty-eight years. Such of the mercen- 
aries of Dionysius as were in these central portions of the city 
were forced to seek shelter in Epipole, while his police and 
spies were pursued and seized, to undergo the full terrors of a 
popular vengeance.? Far from being able to go forth against 
Dion, Timokratés could not even curb the internal insurrec- 
tion. So thoroughly was he intimidated by the reports of his 
terrified police, and by the violent and unanimous burst of 
wrath among a people whom every Dionysian partisan had 
long been accustomed to treat as disarmed slaves—that he 
did not think himself safe even in Epipola. But he could not 
find means of getting to Ortygia, since the intermediate city 
was in the hands of his enemies, while Dion and his troops 
were crossing the low plain between Epipolz and the Great 
Harbour. It only remained for him therefore to evacuate 
Syracuse altogether, and to escape from Epipol either by the 
northern or the westem side. To justify his hasty flight, he 
spread the most terrific reports respecting the army of Dion, 
and thus contributed still further to paralyse the discouraged 
partisans of Dionysius. 

Already had Dion reached the Temenitid gate, where the 
principal citizens, clothed in their best attire, and the multitude 
pouring forth loud and joyous acclamations, were assembled 
to meet him. Halting at the gate, he caused his trumpet to 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 27. 2 Plutarch, De Curiositate, p. 523 A. 

4 Plutarch, Dion, c. 28 ; Diodor. xvi. 10. 
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sound, and entreated silence; after which he formally pro- 
claimed, that he and his brother Megaklés were come for the 
purpose of putting down the Dionysian despotism, and of 
giving liberty both to the Syracusans and the other Sicilian 
Greeks. The acclamations redoubled as he and his soldiers 
entered the city, first through Neapolis, next by the ascent up 
to Achradina ; the main street of which (broad, continuous, 
and straight, as was rare ina Grecian city!) was decorated as 
on a day of jubilee, with victims under sacrifice to the gods, 
tables, and bowls of wine ready prepared for festival. As 
Dion advanced at the head of his soldiers through a lane 
formed in the midst of this crowd, from each side wreaths were 
cast upon him as upon an Olympic victor, and grateful prayers 
addressed to him as it were to a god.’ Every house was a 
scene of clamorous joy, in which men and women, freemen 
and slaves, took part alike; the outburst of feelings long 
compressed and relieved from the past despotism with its 
inquisitorial police and garrison. 

It was not yet time for Dion to yield to these pleasing but 
passive impulses. Having infused courage into his soldiers 
as well as into the citizens by his triumphant procession 
through Achradina, he descended to the level ground in front 
of Ortygia. That stronghold was still occupied by the Diony- 
sian garrison, whom he thus challenged to come forth and 
fight. But the flight of Timokratés had left them without 
orders, while the imposing demonstration and unanimous rising 
of the people in Achradina—which they must partly have 
witnessed from their walls, and partly learnt through fugitive 
spies and partisans—struck them with discouragement and 
terror ; so that they were in no disposition to quit the shelter 
of their fortifications. Their backwardness was hailed as a 
confession of inferiority by the insurgent citizens, whom Dion 
now addressed as an assembly of freemen. Hard by, in front 
of the acropolis with its Pentapyla or five gates, there stood a 
lofty and magnificent sundial, erected by the elder Dionysius. 
Mounting on the top of this edifice, with the muniments of 
the despot on one side and the now liberated Achradina on 


1 Cicero in Vert. iv. 53. ‘Altera autem est urbs Syracusis, cui nomen 
Acradina est : in qu@ forum maximum, pulcherrim2e porticus, omatissimum 
pijanemn, auiplinina ce cats teapumior egictin Joris Olympii ; 
costerseque urbis partes, und fotd vid pergetud, multisque transversis, divise, 
privatis sedificiis continentur.”” 

8 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 11. Compare the manifestations 
of the inhabitants of Skioné towards Brasidas (Thucyd. iv. 121). 
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the other, Dion addressed! an animated harangue to the Syra- 
cusans around, exhorting them to strenuous efforts in defence 
of their newly-acquired rights and liberties, and inviting them 
to elect generals for the command, in order to accomplish the 
total expulsion of the Dionysian garrison. The Syracusans, 
with unanimous acclamations, named Dion and his brother 
Megaklés generals wit full powers. But both the brothers 
insisted that colleagues should be elected along with them. 
Accordingly twenty other persons were chosen besides, ten of 
them being from that small band of Syracusan exiles who had 
joined at Zakynthus. 

Such was the entry of Dion into Syracuse, on the third day? 
after his landing in Sicily; and such the first public act of 
renewed Syracusan freedom; the first after that fatal vote 
which, forty-eight years before, had elected the elder Dionysius 
general plenipotentiary, and placed in his hands the sword of 
state, without foresight of the consequences. In the hands of 
Dion, that sword was vigorously employed against the common 
enemy. He immediately attacked Epipole ; and such was the 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29; Diodor. xvi, 10, 11. The description which 
Plutarch gives ‘of the position of this sundial is distinct, and the haranguewhich 
Dion delivered while standing upon it, is an impressive fact:—"Hy # oad 
Thy depéxoduy nal 72 xevrdwvda, Qiovvaley xatackevdcartes, Aworpémiov 
xarapavis nal bYmrbv. Ex) robre xpoo Bas enunydpnoe, Kad rapdpunce rods 
moalras dvréxecOat Tis éAcvGeplas. 

The sundial was thus ssder the acropolis, that is, in the low ground, 
immediately adjoining to Ortygia ; near the place where the elder Dionysius 
is stated to have placed his large porticos and market-house (Diodor. xiv. 
7), and where the younger Dionysius erected the funereal monument to 
his father (xv. 74). In order to arrive at the sundial, Dion must have 
descended from the height of Achradina. Now Plutarch mentions that 
Dion went up through Achradina (avjei 3:2 iis ‘Axpadivjs). It is plain 
that he must have come down again from Achradina, though Plutarch does 
not specially mention it. And if he brought his men close under the walls 
of the enemy’s garrison, this can hardly have been for any other reason 
than that which I have assigned in the text. 

Plutarch indicates the separate localities with tolerable clearness, but he 
does not give a perspicuoas description of the whole march. Thus, he 
says that Dion, “wishing to harangue the people himself, wend up through 
Achradina” (BovAduevos 8 xal 8° davroi xpocayopeiaa: robs dvOpéwous, 
toxfer 81d ris ’Axpabwijs), while the place from which Dion did harangue 
the people was down under the acropolis of Ortygia. 

Diodorus is still less clear about the localities, nor does he say anything 
about the sundial or the eract spot from whence Dion spoke, though he 
mentions the march of Dion through Achradina. 

It seems probable that what Plutarch calls 7 wevrdwvda are the same 
* what Diodorus (xv. 74) indicates in the words tals BactAials xaAovudrars 

haus. 

# Comelius Nepos, Dion, c. 5- 
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consternation of the garrison left in it by the fugitive Timo- 
kratés, that they allowed him to acquire possession of it, 
together with the strong fort of Euryalus, which a, little courage 
and devotion might long have defended. This acquisition, 
made suddenly in the tide of success on one side and dis- 
couragement on the other, was of supreme importance, and 
went far to determine the ultimate contest. It not only reduced 
the partisans of Dionysius within the limits of Ortygia, but also 
enabled Dion to set free many state prisoners,1 who became 
ardent partisans of the revolution. Following up his success, 
he lost no time in taking measures against Ortygia. To shut 
it up completely on the land-side, he commenced the erection 
of a wall of blockade, reaching from the Great Harbour at one 
extremity, to the sea on the eastern side of the Portus Lakkius, 
at the other.?_ He at the same time provided arms as well as 
he could for the citizens, sending for those spare arms which 
he had deposited with Synalus at Minoa. It does not appear 
that the garrison of Ortygia made any sally to impede him ; so 
that in the course of seven days, he had not only received his 
arms from Synalus, but had completed, in a rough way, all 
or most of the blockading cross-wall.$ 

At the end of these seven days, but not before (having been 
prevented by accident from receiving the express sent to him), 
Dionysius returned with his fleet to Ortygia# Fatally indeed 
was his position changed. The islet was the only portion of 
the city which he possessed, and that too was shut up on 
the landsside by a blockading wall nearly completed. All the 
rest of the city was occupied by bitter enemies instead of 
by subjects. Leontini also, and probably many of his other 
dependencies out of Syracuse, had taken the opportunity of 
revolting.’ Even with the large fleet which he had brought 
home, Dionysius did not think himself strong enough to face 
his enemies in the field, but resorted to stratagem. He first 
tried to open a private intrigue with Dion; who, however, 


1 Platarch, Dion, c. 29. 

® Plutarch, Dion, c. 29; Diodor. xv. 12, Plutarch says, hy St dxpdronw 
dnerelyise—Diodorus is more specific—rav 88 Zupaxouatuy karerKevaxéror 
ax Oaddoons els @dAagoar Biarerxlopare, &c. These are valuable words 
as juaieating. the line and the two terminations of Dion’s blockading cross- 
wall. 

% Plutarch, Dion, c. 29. 

4 This return of Dionysius, seven days after the coming of Dion, is 
specified both by Plutarch and Diodorus (Plutarch, Dion, c. 26-295 
Diodor. xvi. 11). 

© Diodor. xvi, 16. 
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refused to receive any separate propositions, and desired him 
to address them publicly to the freemen, citizens of Syracuse. 
Accordingly, he sent envoys tendering to the Syracusans what 
in the present day would be called a constitution. He de- 
manded only moderate taxation, and moderate fulfilments of 
military service, subject to their own vote of consent. But the 
Syracusans laughed the offer to scorn, and Dion returned in 
their name the peremptory reply,—that no proposition from 
Dionysius could be received, short of total abdication ; adding 
in his own namé, that he would himself, on the score of 
kindred, procure for Dionysius, if he did abdicate, both security 
and other reasonable concessions. These terms Dionysius 
affected to approve, desiring that envoys might be sent to him 
in Ortygia to settle the details. Both Dion and the Syracusans 
eagerly caught at his offer, without for a moment questioning 
his sincerity. Some of the most eminent Syracusans, approved 
by Dion, were despatched as envoys to Dionysius. “A general 
confidence prevailed, that the retirement of the despot was 
now assured ; and the soldiers and citizens employed against 
him, full of joy and mutual congratulations, became negligent 
of their guard on the cross-wall of blockade; many of them 
even retiring to their houses in the city. 

This was what Dionysius expected. Contriving to prolong 
the discussion, so as to detain the envoys in Ortygia all night, 
he ordered at daybreak a sudden sally of all his soldiers, whom 
he had previously stimulated both by wine and by immense 
promises in case of victory.!_ The sally was well timed and at 
first completely successful. One half of Dion’s soldiers were 
encamped to guard the cross-wall (the other half being quartered 
in Achradina), together with a force of Syracusan citizens. But 
so little were they prepared for hostilities, that the assailants, 
rushing out with shouts and at a run, carried the wall at the 
first onset, slew the sentinels, and proceeded to demolish the 
wall (which was probably a rough and hasty structure) as well 
as to charge the troops on the outside of it. The Syracusans, 
surprised and terrified, fled with little or no resistance. Their 
flight partially disordered the stouter Dionian soldiers, who 
resisted bravely, but without having had time to form their 
regular array. Never was Dion more illustrious, both as an 
officer and as a soldier. He exerted himself to the utmost to 
form the troops, and to marshal them in ranks essential to the 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 30. eywAhcas axpdrov. It is rare that we read of 


this proceeding with soldiers in antiquity. Diodor. xvi. 11, 12. 7d péyeOos 
Tév émayyeaay. 
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effective fighting of the Grecian hoplite. But his orders were 
unheard in the clamour, or disregarded in the confusion: his 
troops lost courage, the assailants gained ground, and the day 
seemed evidently going against him. Seeing that there was no 
other resource, he put himself at the head of his best and most 
attached soldiers, and threw himself, though now an elderly 
man, into the thickest of the fray. The struggle was the more 
violent as it took place in a narrow space between the new 
blockading wall on one side, and the outer wall of Neapolis on 
the other. Both the armour and the person of Dion being 
conspicuous, he was known to enemies as well as friends, and 
the battle around him was among the most obstinate in Grecian 
history.1_ Darts rattled against both his shield and his helmet, 
while his shield was also pierced through by several spears 
which were kept from his body only by the breastplate. At 
length he was wounded through the right arm or hand, thrown 
on the ground, and in imminent danger of being made prisoner. 
But this forwardness on his part so stimulated the courage of 
his own troops, that they both rescued him, and made re- 
doubled efforts against the enemy. Having named Timonidés 
commander in his place, Dion with his disabled hand mounted 
on horseback, rode into Achradina, and led forth to the battle 
that portion of his troops which were there in garrison. These 
men, fresh and good soldiers, restored the battle. The Syra- 
cusans came back to the field, all joined in strenuous conflict, 
and the Dionysian assailants were at length again driven within 
the walls of Ortygia. The loss on both sides was severe ; that 
of Dionysius 800 men; all of whom he caused to be picked 
up from the field (under a truce granted on his request by 
Dion), and buried with magnificent obsequies, as a means of 
popularising himself with the survivors.? 

When we consider how doubtful the issue of this battle had 
proved, it seems evident that had Timokratés maintained him- 
self in Epipolz, so as to enable Dionysius to remain master of 
Epipole as well as of Ortygia, the success of Dion’s whole 
enterprise in Syracuse would have been seriously endangered. 

Great was the joy excited at Syracuse by the victory. The 
Syracusan people testified their gratitude to the Dionian 

1 Diodor. xvi. 12. 'O 88 Alww dverrlorws rapeonovinudvos, ped ov 
tploray orpatiwrav axtvra toils woreulos’ nal ourdas wdxnv, woddy emote! 
pdvor ev oradle. 'OAlyp dt Diaorhpart, THs Burerxlov Low wdxns obeys, 
ouvédpape xAjOos orpariwtay els orevdy rérov. 

The text here is not quite clear (see Wesseling’s note); but we gather 
from the passage information about the topography of Syracuse. 

9 Plutarch, Dion, c. 305; Diodor. xvi. 12, 13. 
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soldiers by voting a golden wreath to the value of 100 mine ; 
while these soldiers, charmed with the prowess of their general, 
voted a golden wreath to him. Dion immediately began the 
re-establishment of the damaged cross-wall, which he repaired, 
completed, and put under effective guard for the future.! 
Dionysius no longer tried to impede it by armed attack. But 
as he was still superior at sea, he transported parties across the 
harbour to ravage the country for provisions, and despatched 
vessels to bring in stores also by sea. His superiority at sea 
was presently lessened by the arrival of Herakleidés from 
Peloponnesus,? with twenty triremes, three smaller vessels, and 
1500 soldiers. The Syracusans, now beginning to show them- 
selves actively on shipboard, got together a tolerable naval 
force. All the docks and wharfs lay concentrated in and round 
Ortygia, within the grasp of Dionysius, who was master of the 
naval force belonging to the city. But it would seem that the 
crews of some of the ships (who were mostly native Syracusans,® 
with an intermixture of Athenians, doubtless of democratical 
sentiments) must have deserted from the despot to the people, 
carrying over their ships, since we presently find the Syracusans 
with a fleet of sixty triremes,* which they could hardly have 
acquired otherwise. 

Dionysius was shortly afterwards reinforced by Philistus, who 
brought to Ortygia, not only his fleet from the Tarentine Gulf, 
but also a considerable regiment of cavalry. With these latter, 
and some other troops besides, Philistus undertook an expedi- 
tion against the revolted Leontini, But though he made his 
way into the town by night, he was presently expelled by the 
defenders, seconded by reinforcements from Syracuse.5 

To keep Ortygia provisioned, however, it was yet more indis- 
pensable for Philistus to maintain his superiority at sea against 
the growing naval power of the Syracusans, now commanded 
by Herakleidés.6 After several partial engagements, a final 

1 Diodor. xvi. 13. 

® Diodor. xvi. 16, Plutarch states that Herakleidés brought only seven 
triremes. But the force stated by Diodorus (given in my text) appears 
more probable. It is difficult otherwise to explain the number of ships 
which the Syracusans presently appear as possessing. Moreover the great 
importance, which Herakleidés steps into, as opposed to Dion, is more 
easily accounted for. 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 35. About the Athenian seamen in Ortygia, see a 
remarkable passage of Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 A. When Plato was at 
Symcuse, in danger from the mercenaries, the Athenian seamen, there 
employed, w 0 him as mn . 
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© See a fragment of the fortieth Book of the Philippica of Theopompus 
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battle, desperate and decisive, at length took place between the 
two admirals. Both fleets were sixty triremes strong. At first 
Philistus, brave and forward, appeared likely to be victorious. 
But presently the fortune of the day turned against him. His 
ship was run ashore, and himself, with most part of his fleet, 
overpowered by the enemy. To escape captivity, he stabbed 
himself. The wound, however, was not mortal; so that he 
fell alive, being now about 78 years of age, into the hands of 
his enemies,—who stripped him naked, insulted him brutally, 
and at length cut off his head, after which they dragged his 
body by the leg through the streets of Syracuse. Revolting 
as this treatment is, we must recollect that it was less horrible 
than that which the elder Dionysius had inflicted on the 
Rhegine general Phyton. 

The last hopes of the Dionysian dynasty perished with 
Philistus, the ablest and most faithful of its servants. He had 
been an actor in its first day of usurpation—its eighteenth 
Brumaire : his timely, though miserable death, saved him from 
sharing in its last day of exile—its St. Helena. 

Even after the previous victory of Dion, Dionysius had lost 
all chance of overcoming the Syracusans by force. But he 
had now further lost, through the victory of Herakleidés, his 
superiority at sea, and therefore his power even of maintaining 
himself permanently in Ortygia. The triumph of Dion seemed 
assured, and his enemy humbled in the dust. But though 
thus disarmed, Dionysius was still formidable by his means 
of raising intrigue and dissension in Syracuse. His ancient 
antipathy against Dion became more vehement than ever. 
Obliged to forego empire himself, yet resolved at any rate that 
Dion should be ruined along with him—he set on foot a tissue 
of base manceuvres ; availing himself of the fears and jealousies 
of the Syracusans, the rivalry of Herakleidés, the defects of 
Dion, and what was more important than all—the relationship 
of Dion to the Dionysian dynasty. 

Dion had displayed devoted courage, and merited the signal 
gratitude of the Syracusans. But he had been nursed in the 
despotism, of which his father had been one of the chief 
founders ; he was attached by every tie of relationship to 
Dionysius, with whom his sister, his former wife, and his 
children, were still dwelling in the acropolis. The circum- 
stances therefore were such as to suggest to the Syracusans 


(Theopomp. Fragm. 212, ed. Didot), which seems to refer to this point of 
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apprehensions, noway unreasonable, that some private bargain 
might be made by Dion with the acropolis, and that the 
eminent services which he had just rendered might only be 
made the stepping-stone to a fresh despotism in his person. 
Such suspicions received much countenance from the infirmi- 
ties of Dion, who combined, with a masculine and magnani- 
mous character, manners so haughty as to be painfully felt 
even by his own companions. The friendly letters from Syra- 
cuse, written to Plato or to others at Athens (possibly those 
from Timonidés to Speusippus) shortly after the victory, con- 
tained much complaint of the repulsive demeanour of Dion; 
which defect the philosopher exhorted his friend to amend.? 
All those, whom Dion’s arrogance offended, were confirmed in 
their suspicion of his despotic designs, and induced to turn 
for protection to his rival Herakleidés. This latter—formerly 
general in the service of Dionysius, from whose displeasure he 

. had only saved his life by flight—had been unable or unwilling 
to co-operate with Dion in his expedition from Zakynthus, but 
had since brought to the aid of the Syracusans a considerable 
force, including several armed ships. Though not present at 
the first entry into Syracuse, nor arriving until Ortygia had 
already been placed under blockade, Herakleidés was esteemed 
the equal of Dion in abilities and in military efficiency ; while 
with regard to ulterior designs, he had the prodigious advantage 
of being free from connexion with the despotism and of raising 
no mistrust. Moreover his manners were not only popular, 
but according to Plutarch,? more than popular—smooth, insidi- 
ous, and dexterous in criminatory speech, for the ruin of rivals 
and for his own exaltation. 

As the contest presently came to be carried on rather at sea 
than on land, the equipment of a fleet became indispensable ; 
so that Herakleidés, who had brought the greatest number of 
triremes, naturally rose in importance. Shortly after his arrival, 
the Syracusan assembly passed a vote to appoint him admiral. 
But Dion, who seems only to have heard of this vote after it 
had passed, protested against it as derogating from the full 
powers which the Syracusans had by their former vote con- 
ferred upon himself. Accordingly the people, though with 
reluctance, cancelled their vote, and deposed Herakleidés. 


1 Plato, Epist. iv. p. 321 BL... - 2rOvp00 83 Kad Bri Boxeis realy 
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Having then gently rebuked Herakleidés for raising discord at 
a season when the common enemy was still dangerous, Dion 
convened another assembly ; wherein he proposed, from him- 
self, the appointment of Herakleidés as admiral, with a guard 
equal to his own. The right of nomination thus assumed 
displeased the Syracusans, humiliated Herakleidés, and exas- 
perated his partisans as well as the fleet which he commanded. 
It gave him power—together with provocation to employ that 
power for the ruin of Dion ; who thus laid himself doubly open 
to genuine mistrust from some, and to intentional calumny 
from others. 

It is necessary to understand this situation, in order to appre- 
ciate the means afforded to Dionysius for personal intrigue 
directed against Dion. Though the vast majority of Syracusans 
were hostile to Dionysius, yet there were among them many 
individuals connected with those serving under him in Ortygia, 
and capable of being put in motion to promote his views. 
Shortly after the complete defeat of his sally, he renewed his 
solicitations for peace ; to which Dion returned the peremptory 
answer, that no peace could be concluded until Dionysius 
abdicated and retired. Next, Dionysius sent out heralds from 
Ortygia with letters addressed to Dion from his female rela- 
tives, All these letters were full of complaints of the misery 
endured by these poor women ; together with prayers that he 
would relax in his hostility. To avert suspicion, Dion caused 
the letters to be opened and read publicly before the Syracusan 
assembly ; but their tenor was such, that suspicion, whether 
expressed or not, unavoidably arose, as to the effect on Dion’s 
sympathies. One letter there was, bearing on its superscription 
the words “Hipparinus (the son of Dion) to his father.” At 
first many persons present refused to take cognisance of a com- 
munication so strictly private; but Dion insisted, and the letter 
was publicly read. It proved to come, not from the youthful 
Hipparinus, but from Dionysius himself, and was insidiously 
worded for the purpose of discrediting Dion in the minds of 


1 Plutarch, Dion, ¢. 33. It would seem that this Herakleidés is the 
person alluded to in the fragment from the fortieth Book of the Philippica 
of Theopompus (Theop. Fr. 212, ed. Didot) :— 
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Probably also Athénis is the same person named as Athanis or Athanas 
by Diodorus and Plutarch (Diodor. xv. 94 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23-37). 
He wrote a history of Syracusan affairs during the period of Dion and 
Timoleon, beginning from 362 B.c., and continuing the history of Philisus. 
See Historicorum Grae. Fragm. ed. Didot, vol. if. p. 81. 
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the Syracusans. It began by reminding him of the long service 
which he had rendered to the despotism. It implored him not 
to bury that great power, as well as his own relatives, in one 
common ruin, for the sake of a people who would turn round 
and sting him, so soon as he had given them freedom. It 
offered, on the part of Dionysius himself, immediate retire- 
ment, provided Dion would consent to take his place. But it 
threatened, if Dion refused, the sharpest tortures against his 
female relatives and his son.! 

This letter, well turned as a composition for its own purpose, 
was met by indignant refusal and protestation on the part of 
Dion. Without doubt his refusal would be received with 
cheers by the assembly ; but the letter did not the less instil 
its intended poison into their minds, Plutarch displays? (in 
my judgement) no great knowledge of human nature, when 
he complains of the Syracusans for suffering the letter to im- 
press them with suspicions of Dion, instead of admiring his 
magnanimous resistance to such touching appeals. It was 
precisely the magnanimity required for the situation which 
made them mistrustful. Who could assure them that such a 
feeling, to the requisite pitch, was to be found in the bosom 
of Dion? or who could foretell which, among painfully 
conflicting sentiments, would determine his conduct? The 
position of Dion forbade the possibility of his obtaining full 
confidence. Moreover his enemies, not content with inflaming 
the real causes of mistrust, fabricated gross falsehoods against 
him as well as against the mercenaries under his command. 
A Syracusan named Sésis, brother to one of the guards of 
Dionysius, made a violent speech in the Syracusan assembly, 
warning his countrymen to beware of Dion, lest they should 
find themselves saddled with a strict and sober despot in place 
of one who was always intoxicated. On the next day Sésis 
appeared in the assembly with a wound on the head, which he 
said that some of the soldiers of Dion had inflicted upon him 
in revenge for his speech. Many persons present, believing 
the story, warmly espoused his cause; while Dion had great 
difficulty in repelling the allegation, and in obtaining time for 
the investigation of its truth. On inquiry, it was discovered 
that the wound was a superficial cut inflicted by Sésis himself 
with a razor, and that the whole tale was an infamous calumny 
which he had been bribed to propagate.$ In this particular 
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instance, it was found practicable to convict the delinquent of 
shameless falsehood. But there were numerous other attacks 
and perversions less tangible, generated by the same hostile 
interests, and tending towards the same end. Every day the 
suspicion and unfriendly sentiment of the Syracusans, towards 
Dion and his soldiers, became more embittered. 

The naval victory gained by Herakleidés and the Syracusan 
fleet over Philistus, exalting both the spirit of the Syracusans 
and the glory of the admiral, still further lowered the influence 
of Dion. The belief gained ground that even without him 
and his soldiers, the Syracusans could defend themselves, and 
gain possession of Ortygia. It was now that the defeated 
Dionysius sent from thence a fresh embassy to Dion, offering 
to surrender to him the place with its garrison, magazine of 
arms, and treasure equivalent to five months’ full pay—on 
condition of being allowed to retire to Italy, and enjoy the 
revenues of a large and productive portion (called Gyarta) of 
the Syracusan territory. Dion again refused to reply, desiring 
him to address the Syracusan public, yet advising them to 
accept the terms. Under the existing mistrust towards Dion, 
this advice was interpreted as concealing an intended collusion 
between him and Dionysius. Herakleidés promised, that if 
the war were prosecuted, he would keep Ortygia blocked up 
until it was surrended at discretion with all in it as prisoners. 
But in spite of his promise, Dionysius contrived to elude his 
vigilance and sail off to Lokri in Italy, with many companions 
and much property, leaving Ortygia i in command of his eldest 
son Apollokratés. 

Though the blockade was immediately resumed and rendered 
stricter than before, yet this escape of the despot brought 
considerable discredit on Herakleidés. Probably the Dionian 
partisans were not sparing in their reproach. To create for 
himself fresh popularity, Herakleidés warmly espoused the 
proposition of a citizen named Hippo, for a fresh division of 
landed property ; a proposition, which, considering the sweep- 
ing alteration of landed property made by the Dionysian 
dynasty, we may well conceive to have been recommended 
upon specious grounds of retributive justice, as well as upon 
the necessity of providing for poor citizens. Dion opposed 
the motion strenuously, but was outvoted. Other suggestions 
also, yet more repugnant to him, and even pointedly directed 
against him, were adopted. Lastly, Herakleidés, enlarging 
upon his insupportable arrogance, prevailed upon the people 
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to decree that new generals should be appointed, and that the 
pay due to the Dionian soldiers, now forming a large arrear, 
should not be liquidated out of the public purse. 

It was towards midsummer that Dion was thus divested of 
his command, about nine months after his arrival at Syracuse? 
Twenty-five new generals were named, of whom Herakleidés 
was one. 

The measure, scandalously ungrateful and unjust, whereby 
the soldiers were deprived of the pay duc to them, was 
dictated by pure antipathy against Dion : for it does not seem 
to have been applied to those soldiers who had come with 
Herakleidés ; moreover the new generals sent private messages 
to the Dionian soldiers, inviting them to desert their leader 
and join the Syracusans, in which case the grant of citizenship 
was promised to them.’ Had the soldiers complied, it is 
obvious, that either the pay due, or some equivalent, must 
have been assigned to satisfy them. But one and all of them 
scorned the invitation, adhering to Dion with unshaken fidelity. 
The purpose of Herakleidés was, to expel him alone. This 
however was prevented by the temper of the soldiers; who, 
indignant at the treacherous ingratitude of the Syracusans, 
instigated Dion to take a legitimate revenge upon them, and 
demanded only to be led to the assault. Refusing to employ 
force, Dion calmed their excitement, and put himself at their 
head to conduct them out of the city; not without remon- 
strances addressed to the generals and the people of Syracuse 
upon their proceedings, imprudent as well as wicked, while 
the enemy were still masters of Ortygia. Nevertheless, the 
new generals, chosen as the most violent enemies of Dion, 
not only turned a deaf ear to his appeal, but inflamed the 
antipathies of the people, and spurred them on to attack the 
soldiers on their march out of Syracuse. Their attack, though 
repeated more than once, was vigorously repulsed by the 
soldiers—excellent troops, 3ooo in number; while Dion, 
anxious only to ensure their safety, and to avoid bloodshed 
on both sides, confined himself strictly to the defensive. He 
forbade all pursuit, giving up the prisoners without ransom as 
well as the bodies of the slain for burial.* 

In this guise Dion arrived at Leontini, where he found the 
warmest sympathy towards himself, with indignant disgust at 
the behaviour of the Syracusans. Allied with the newly- 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 37; Diodor. xvi. 17. 
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enfranchised Syracuse against the Dionysian dynasty, the 
Leontines not only received the soldiers of Dion into their 
citizenship, and voted to them a positive remuneration, but 
sent an embassy to Syracuse insisting that justice should be 
done to them. The Syracusans, on their side, sent envoys to 
Leontini, to accuse Dion before an assembly of all the allies 
there convoked. Who these allies were, our defective informa- 
tion does not enable us to say. Their sentence went in favour 
of Dion and against the Syracusans ; who nevertheless stood 
out obstinately, refusing all justice or reparation,! and fancy- 
ing themselves competent to reduce Ortygia without Dion’s 
assistance—since the provisions therein were exhausted, and 
the garrison was already suffering from famine. Despairing 
of reinforcement, Apollokratés had already resolved to send 
envoys and propose a capitulation, when Nypsius, a Neapolitan 
officer, despatched by Dionysius from Lokri, had the good 
fortune to reach Ortygia at the head of a reinforcing fleet, 
convoying numerous transports with an abundant stock of 
provisions, There was now no further talk of surrender. The 
garrison of Ortygia was reinforced to 10,000 mercenary troops 
of considerable merit, and well provisoned for some time. 

The Syracusan admirals, either from carelessness or ill- 
fortune, had not been able to prevent the entry of Nypsius. 
But they. made a sudden attack upon him while his ships were 
in the harbour, and while the crews, thinking themselves safe 
from an enemy, were interchangiug salutations or aiding to 
disembark the stores. This attack was well timed and suc- 
cessful. Several of the triremes of Nypsius were ruined— 
others were towed off as prizes, while the victory, gained by 
Herakleidés without Dion, provoked extravagant joy through- 
out Syracuse. In the belief that Ortygia could not longer hold 
out, the citizens, the soldiers, and even the generals gave loose 
to mad revelry and intoxication, continued into the ensuing 
night. Nypsius, an able officer, watched his opportunity, and 
made a vigorous night-sally. His troops, issuing forth in good 
order, planted their scaling-ladders, mounted the blockading 
wall, and slew the sleeping or drunken sentinels without any 
resistance. Master of this important work, Nypsius employed 

of his men to pull it down, while he pushed the rest 
forward against the city. At daybreak the affrighted Syracusans 
saw themselves vigorously attacked even in their own strong- 
hold, when neither generals nor citizens were at all prepared 
to resist. The troops of Nypsius first forced their way into 
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Neapolis, which lay the nearest to the wall of Ortygia ; next 
into Tycha, the other fortified suburb. Over these they 
ranged victorious, vanquishing all the detached parties of 
Syracusans which could be opposed to them. The streets 
became a scene of bloodshed—the houses, of plunder; for 
as Dionysius had now given up the idea of again permanently 
ruling at Syracuse, his troops thought of little else except 
satiating the revenge of their master and their own rapacity. 
The soldiers of Nypsius stripped the private dwellings in the 
town, taking away not only the property, but also the women 
and children, as booty into Ortygia. At last (it appears) they 
got also into Achradina, the largest and most populous portion 
of Syracuse. Here the same scene of pillage, destruction, and 
bloodshed, was continued throughout the whole day, and on 
a still larger scale; with just enough resistance to pique the 
fury of the victors, without restraining their progress. 

It soon became evident to Herakleidés and his colleagues, 
as well as to the general body of citizens, that there was no 
hope of safety except in invoking the aid of Dion and his 
soldiers from Leontini. Vet the appeal to one whom they 
not only hated and feared, but had ignominiously maltreated, 
was something so intolerable, that for a long time no one 
would speak out to propose what every one had in his mind. 
At length some of the allies present, less concerned in the 
political parties of the city, ventured to broach the proposition, 
which ran from man to man, and was adopted under a press 
of mingled and opposite emotions. Accordingly two officers 
of the allies, and five Syracusan horsemen, set off at full speed 
to Leontini, to implore the instant presence of Dion. Reach- 
ing the place towards evening, they encountered Dion himself 
immediately on dismounting, and described to him the 
miserable scenes now going on at Syracuse. Their tears and 
distress brought around them a crowd of hearers, Leontines as 
well as Peloponnesians ; and a general assembly was speedily 
convened, before which Dion exhorted them to tell their story. 
They described, in the tone of men whose all was at stake, 
the actual sufferings and the impending total ruin of the city ; 
entreating oblivion for their past misdeeds, which were already 
but too cruelly expiated. 

Their discourse, profoundly touching to the audience, was 
heard in silence. Every one waited for Dion to begin, and to 
determine the fate of Syracuse. He rose to speak; but for 
a time tears checked his utterance, while his soldiers around 
cheered him with encouraging sympathy. At length he found 
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voice to say: ‘I have convened you, Peloponnesians and allies, 
to deliberate about your own conduct. For me, deliberation 
would be a disgrace, while Syracuse is in the hands of the 
destroyer. If I cannot save my country, I shall go and bury 
myself in its flaming ruins. For you, if, in spite of what has 
happened, you still choose to assist us, misguided and unhappy 
Syracusans, we shall owe it to you that we still continue a city. 
But if, in disdainful sense of wrong endured, you shall leave 
us to our fate, I here thank you for all your past valour and 
attachment to me, praying that the gods may reward you for 
it. Remember Dion, as one who neither deserted you when 
ou were wronged, nor his own fellow-citizens when they were 
in misery.” 

This address, so replete with pathos and dignity, went home 
to the hearts of the audience, filling them with passionate 
emotion and eagerness to follow him. Universal shouts called 
upon him to put himself at their head instantly and march to 
Syracuse; while the envoys present fell upon his neck, invoking 
blessings both upon him and upon the soldiers. As soon as 
the excitement had subsided, Dion gave orders that every man 
should take his evening meal forthwith, and return in arms to 
the spot, prepared for a night-march to Syracuse. 

By daybreak Dion and his band were within a few miles of 
the northern wall of Epipole. Messengers from Syracuse here 
met him, inducing him to slacken his march and proceed 
with caution. Herakleidés and the other generals had sent a 
message forbidding his nearer approach, with notice that the 
gates would be closed against him; yet at the same time, 
counter-messages arrived from many eminent citizens, entreat- 
ing him to persevere, and promising him both admittance and 
support. Nypsius, having permitted his troops to pillage and 
destroy in Syracuse throughout the preceding day, had thought 
it prudent to withdraw them back into Ortygia for the night. 
His retreat raised the courage of Herakleidés and his 
colleagues; who, fancying that the attack was now over, 
repented of the invitation which they had permitted to be sent 
to Dion. Under this impression they despatched to him the 
second message of exclusion ; keeping guard at the gate in the 
northern wall to make their threat good. But the events of the 
next morning speedily undeceived them. Nypsius renewed his 
attack with greater ferocity than before, completed the demolition 
of the wall of blockade before Ortygia, and let loose his soldiers 
with merciless hand throughout all the streets of Syracuse, 
There was on this day less of pillage, but more of wholesale 
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slaughter. Men, women, and children perished indiscrimin- 
ately, and nothing was thought of by these barbarians except 
to make Syracuse a heap of ruins and dead bodies. To 
accclerate the process, and to forestall Dion’s arrival, which 
they fully expected—they set fire to the city in several places, 
with torches and fire-bearing arrows. The miserable inhabi- 
tants knew not where to flee, to escape the flames within their 
houses, or the sword without. The streets were strewed with 
corpses, while the fire gained ground perpetually, threatening 
to spread over the greater part of the city. Under such 
terrible circumstances, neither Herakleidés, himself ‘wounded, 
nor the other generals, could hold out any longer against the 
admission of Dion; to whom even the brother and uncle of 
Herakleidés were sent, with pressing entreaties to accelerate 
his march, since the smallest delay would occasion ruin to 
Syracuse.! 

Dion was about seven miles from the gates when these last 
cries of distress reached him. Immediatcly hurrying forward 
his soldiers, whose ardour was not inferior to his own, at a 
running pace, he reached speedily the gates called Hexapyla, 
in the northern wall of Epipola. When once within these 
gates, he halted in an interior area called the Hekatompedon.? 
His light-armed were sent forward at once to arrest the 
destroying enemy, while he kept back the hoplites until he 
could form them into separate columns under proper captains, 
along with the citizens who crowded round him with demon- 
strations of grateful reverence. He distributed them so as to 
enter the interior portion of Syracuse, and attack the troops 
of Nypsius, on several points at once. Being now within the 
exterior fortification formed by the wall of Epipola, there lay 
before him the tripartite interior city—Tycha, Neapolis, 
Achradina. Each of these parts had its separate fortification ; 
between Tycha and Neapolis lay an unfortified space, but 
each of them joined on to Achradina, the western wall of 
which formed their eastern wall. It is probable that these 
interior fortifications had been partially neglected since the 
construction of the outer walls along Epipole, which comprised 
them all within, and formed the principal defence against a 
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foreign enemy. Moreover the troops of Nypsius, having been 
masters of the three towns, and roving as destroyers around 
them, for several hours, had doubtless broken down the gates 
and in other ways weakened the defences. The scene was 
frightful, and the ways everywhere impeded by flame and 
smoke, by falling houses and fragments, and by the numbers 
who lay massacred around. It was amidst such horrors that 
Dion and his soldiers found themselves—while penetrating in 
different divisions at once into Neapolis, Tycha, and Achradina. 

His task would probably have been difficult, had Nypsius 
been able to control the troops under his command, in them- 
selves brave and good. But these troops had been for some 
hours dispersed throughout the streets, satiating their licentious 
and murderous passions, and destroying a town which Diony- 
sius now no longer expected to retain. Recalling as many 
soldiers as he could from this brutal disorder, Nypsius 
marshalled them along the interior fortification, occupying the 
entrances and exposed points where Dion would seek to 
penetrate into the city.1 The battle was thus not continuous, 
but fought between detached parties at separate openings, 
often very narrow, and on ground sometimes difficult to 
surmount, amidst the conflagration blazing everywhere around.? 
Disorganised by pillage, the troops of Nypsius could oppose 
no long resistance to the forward advance of Dion, with 
soldiers full of ardour and with the Syracusans around him 
stimulated by despair. Nypsius was overpowered, compelled 
to abandon his line of defence, and to retreat with his troops 
into Ortygia, which the greater number of them reached in 
safety. Dion and his victorious troops, after having forced 
the entrance into the city, did not attempt to pursue them. 
The first and most pressing necessity was to extinguish the 
flames; but no inconsiderable number of the soldiers of 
Nypsius were found dispersed through the streets and houses, 
and slain while actually carrying off plunder on their shoulders. 
Long after the town was cleared of enemies, however, all 
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hands within it were employed in stopping the conflagration ; 
a task in which they hardly succeeded, even by unremitting 
efforts throughout the day and the following night 

On the morrow Syracuse was another city ; disfigured by the 
desolating trace of flame and of the hostile soldiery, yet still 
refreshed in the hearts of its citizens, who felt that they had 
escaped much worse ; and above all, penetrated by a renewed 
political spirit, and a deep sense of repentant gratitude towards 
Dion. All those generals, who had been chosen at the last 
election from their intense opposition to him, fled forthwith ; 
except Herakleidés and Theodotés. These two men were 
his most violent and dangerous enemies ; yet it appears that 
they knew his character better than their colleagues, and 
therefore did not hesitate to throw themselves upon his mercy. 
They surrendered, confessed their guilt, and implored his 
forgiveness. His magnanimity (they said) would derive a new 
lustre, if he now rose superior to his just resentment over 
misguided rivals, who stood before him humbled and ashamed 
of their former opposition, entreating him to deal with them 
better than they had dwelt with him. 

If Dion had put their request to the vote, it would have 
been refused by a large majority. His soldiers, recently 
defrauded of their pay, were yet burning with indignation 
against the authors of such an injustice. His friends, remind- 
ing him of the bitter and unscrupulous attacks which he as 
well as they had experienced from Herakleidés, exhorted him 
to purge the city of one who abused the popular forms to 
purposes hardly less mischievous than despotism itself, The 
life of Herakleidés now hung upon a thread. Without pro- 
nouncing any decided opinion, Dion had only to maintain an 
equivocal silence, and suffer the popular sentiment to manifest 
itself in a verdict invoked by one party, expected even by the 
opposite. The more was every one astonished when he took 
upon himself the responsibility of pardoning Herakleidés ; 
adding, by way of explanation and satisfaction? to his disap- 
pointed friends— 

“Other generals have gone through most of their training 
with a view to arms and war. My long training in the 
Academy has been devoted to aid me in conquering anger, 
envy, and all malignant jealousies. To show that I have 
profited by such lessons, it is not enough that I do my duty 
towards my friends and towards honest men. The true test is, 

1 Plutarch, Dion, ¢. 45, 463 Diodor. xvi. 20. 
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if, after being wronged, I show myself placable and gentle 
towards the wrong-doer. My wish is to prove myself superior 
to Herakleidés more in goodness and justice, than in power 
and intelligence. Successes in war, even when achieved 
single-handed, are half owing to fortune. If Herakleidés has 
been treacherous and wicked through envy, it is not for Dion 
to dishonour a virtuous life in obedience to angry sentiment. 
Nor is human wickedness, great as it often is, ever pushed to 
such an excess of stubborn brutality, as not to be amended by 
gentle and gracious treatment, from steady benefactors.” ? 

We may reasonably accept this as something near the 
genuine speech of Dion, reported by his companion Timonidés, 
and thus passing into the biography of Plutarch. It lends a 
peculiar interest, as an exposition of motives, to the act which 
it accompanies. The sincerity of the exposition admits of no 
doubt, for all the ordinary motives of the case counselled an 
opposite conduct ; and had Dion been in like manner at the 
feet of his rival, his life would assuredly not have been spared. 
He took pride (with a sentiment something like that of 
Kallikratidas? on liberating the prisoners taken at Methymna) 
in realising by conspicuous act the lofty morality which he 
had imbibed from the Academy; the rather, as the case 
presented every temptation to depart from it. Persuading 
himself that he could by an illustrious example put to shame 
and soften the mutual cruelties so frequent in Grecian party- 
warfare, and regarding the amnesty towards Herakleidés as a 
proper sequel to the generous impulse which had led him to 
march from Leontini to Syracuse,—he probably gloried in 
both, more than in the victory itself. We shall presently have 
the pain of discovering that his anticipations were totally 
disappointed. And we may be sure that at the time, the 
judgement passed on his proceeding towards Herakleidés was 
very different from what it now receives. Among his friends 
and soldiers, the generosity of the act would be forgotten in 
its imprudence. Among his enemies, it would excite surprise, 
perhaps admiration—yet few of them would be conciliated or 
converted into friends. In the bosom of Herakleidés himself, 
the mere fact of owing his life to Dion would be a new and 
intolerable humiliation, which the Erinnys within would goad 
him on to avenge. Dion would be warned, by the criticism 
of his friends, as well as by the instinct of his soldiers, that 
in yielding to a magnanimous sentiment, he overlooked the 
reasonable consequences ; and that Herakleidés continuing at 


4 Plutarch, Dion, c. 47. See vol. viii. chap. Ixiv. of this History. 
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Syracuse would only be more dangerous both to him and 
them, than he had been before. Without taking his life, 
Dion might have required him to depart from Syracuse ; 
which sentence, having regard to the practice of the time, 
would have been accounted generosity. 

It was Dion’s next business to renew the wall of blockade 
constructed against Ortygia, and partially destroyed in the 
late sally of Nypsius. Every Syracusan citizen was directed to 
cut a stake, and deposit it near the spot ; after which, during 
the ensuing night, the soldiers planted a stockade so as to 
restore the broken parts of the line. Protection being thus 
ensured to the city against Nypsius and his garrison, Dion 
proceeded to bury the numerous dead who had been slain in 
the sally, and to ransom the captives, no less than 2000 in 
number, who had been carried off into Ortygia.! A trophy, 
with sacrifice to the gods for the victory, was not forgotten.? 

A public assembly was now held to elect new generals in 
place of those who had fled. Here a motion was made by 
Herakleidés himself, that Dion should be chosen general with 
full powers both by land and sea, The motion was received 
with great favour by the principal citizens ; but the poorer 
men were attached to Herakleidés, especially the seamen; 
who preferred scrving under his command, and loudly required 
that he should be named admiral, along with Dion as 
general on land. Forced to acquiesce in this nomination, 
Dion contented himself with insisting and obtaining that the 
resolution, which had been previously adopted for redistributing 
lands and houses, should be rescinded.® 

The position of affairs at Syracuse was now pregnant with 
mischief and quarrel. On land, Dion enjoyed a dictatorial 
authority ; at sea, Herakleidés, his enemy not less than ever, 
was admiral, by separate and independent nomination. The 
undefined authority of Dion—exercised by one self-willed, 
though magnanimous, in spirit, and extremely repulsive in 
manner—was sure to become odious after the feelings arising 
out of the recent rescue had worn off ; and abundant opening 
would thus be made for the opposition of Herakleidés, often 
on just grounds. That officer indeed was little disposed to 
wait for just pretences. Conducting the Syracusan fleet to 
Messéné in order to carry on war against Dionysius at Lokri, 
he not only tried to raise the seamen in arms against Dion, 
by charging him with despotic designs, but even entered into 
a secret treaty with the common enemy Dionysius ; through the 
1 Plutarch, Dion, «. 48? Diodor. xvi, 20. ® Plutarch, Dion, c. 48. 
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intervention of the Spartan Pharax, who commanded the 
Dionysian troops. His intrigues being discovered, a violent 
opposition was raised against them by the leading Syracusan 
citizens. It would seem (as far as we can make out from the 
scanty information of Plutarch) that the military operations 
were frustrated, and that the armament was forced to return 
to Syracuse. Here again the quarrel was renewed—the seamen 
apparently standing with Herakleidés, the principal citizens 
with Dion—and carried so far, that the city suffered not only 
from disturbance, but even from irregular supply of provisions.* 
Among the mortifications of Dion, not the least was that 
which he experienced from his own friends or soldiers, who 
reminded him of thcir warnings and predictions when he 
consented to spare Herakleidés. Meanwhile Dionysius had 
sent into Sicily a body of troops under Pharax, who were 
encamped at Neapolis in the Agrigentine territory. In what 
scheme of operations this movement forms a part, we cannot 
make out; for Plutarch tells us nothing except what bears 
immediately on the quarrel between Dion and Herakleidés. 
To attack Pharax, the forces of Syracuse were brought out ; 
the fleet under Herakleidés, the soldiers on land under Dion. 
The latter, though he thought it imprudent to fight, was 
constrained to hazard a battle by the insinuations of Hera- 
kleidés and the clamour of the seamen; who accused him of 
intentionally eking out the war for the purpose of prolonging 
his own dictatorship. Dion accordingly attacked Pharax, but 
was repulsed. Yet the repulse was not a serious defeat, so 
that he was preparing to renew the attack, when he was 
apprised that Herakleidés with the fleet had departed and 
were returning at their best speed to Syracuse; with the 
intention of seizing the city, and barring out Dion with his 
troops. Nothing but a rapid and decisive movement could 
defeat this scheme. Leaving the camp immediately with his 
best horsemen, Dion rode back to Syracuse as fast as possible ; 
completing a distance of 700 stadia (about 82 miles) in a very 
short time, and forestalling the arrival of Herakleidés.? 

Thus disappointed and exposed, Herakleidés found means 
to direct another manoeuvre against Dion, through the medium 
of a Spartan named Gesylus; who had been sent by the 
Spartans, informed of the dissensions in Syracuse, to offer 
himself (like Gylippus) for the command. Herakleidés eagerly 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 48. kal 87 abrhy dmopla kal oxdms év tais Zupa- 
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took advantage of the arrival of this officer; pressing the 
Syracusans to accept a Spartan as their commander-in-chief. 
But Dion replied that there were plenty of native Syracusans 
qualified for command; moreover, if a Spartan was required, 
he was himself a Spartan, by public grant. Gzesylus, having 
ascertained the state of affairs, had the virtue and prudence 
not merely to desist from his own pretensions, but also to 
employ his best efforts in reconciling Dion and Herakleidés. 
Sensible that the wrong had been on the side of the latter, 
Gesylus constrained him to bind himself by the strongest 
oaths to better conduct in future. *He engaged his own 
guarantee for the observance of the covenant ; but the better 
to ensure such observance, the greater part of the Syracusan 
fleet (the chief instrument of Herakleidés) was disbanded, 
leaving only enough to keep Ortygia under blockade.! 

The capture of that islet and fortress, now more strictly 
watched than ever, was approaching. What had become of 
Pharax, or why he did not advance, after the retreat of Dion, 
to harass the Syracusans and succour Ortygia—we know not. 
But no succour arrived; provisions grew scarce; and the 
garrison became so discontented, that Apollokratés the son 
of Dionysius could not hold out any longer. Accordingly, he 
capitulated with Dion; handing over to him Ortygia with its 
fort, arms, magazines and everything contained in it—except 
what he could carry away in five triremes. Aboard of these 
vessels, he placed his mother, his sisters, his immediate friends, 
and his chief valuables, leaving everything else behind for Dion 
and the Syracusans, who crowded to the beach in multitudes 
to see him depart. To them the moment was one of lively joy 
and mutual self-congratulation—promising to commence a new 
era of freedom.? 

On entering Ortygis, Dion saw, for the first time after a 
separation of about twelve years, his sister Aristomaché, his 
wife Areté, and his family. The interview was one of the 
tenderest emotion and tears of delight to all. Areté, having 
been made against her own consent the wife of Timokratés, 
was at first afraid to approach Dion. But he received and 
embraced her with unabated affection.2 He conducted both 
her and his son away from the Dionysian acropolis, in which 
they had been living since his absence, into his own house ; 
having himself resolved not to dwell in the acropolis, but to 
leave it as a public fort or edifice belonging to Syracuse. 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 50. ® Plutarch, Dion, c. 50. 
® Plutarch, Dion, c. 51. 
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However, this renewal of his domestic happiness was shortly 
afterwards embittered by the death of his son; who having 
imbibed from Dionysius drunken and dissolute habits, fell 
from the roof of the house, in a fit of intoxication or frenzy, 
and perished.! 

Dion was now at the pinnacle of power as well as of glory. 
With means altogether disproportionate, he had achieved the 
expulsion of the greatest despot in Greece, even from an 
impregnable stronghold. He had combated danger and 
difficulty with conspicuous resolution, and had displayed 
almost chivalrous magnanimity. Had he “breathed out his 
soul”? at the instant of triumphant entry into Ortygia, the 
Academy would have been glorified by a pupil of first-rate 
and unsullied merit. But that cup of prosperity, which 
poisoned so many other eminent Greeks, had now the fatal 
effect of exaggerating all the worst of Dion’s qualities, and 
damping all the best. 

Plutarch indeed boasts, and we may perfectly believe, that 
he maintained the simplicity of his table, his raiment, and 
his habits of life, completely unchanged—now that he had 
become master of Syracuse, and an object of admiration to 
all Greece. In this respect, Plato and the Academy had 
reason to be proud of their pupil. But the public mistakes, 
now to be recounted, were not the less mischievous to his 
countrymen as well as to himself. 

From the first moment of his entry into Syracuse from 
Peloponnesus, Dion had been suspected and accused of 
aiming at the expulsion of Dionysius, only in order to transfer 
the despotism to himself. His haughty and repulsive manners, 
raising against him personal antipathies everywhere, were cited 
as confirming the charge. Even at moments when Dion was 
labouring for the genuine good of the Syracusans, this suspicion 
had always more or less crossed his path; robbing him of 
well-merited gratitude—and at the same time discrediting his 
opponents, and the people of Syracuse, as guilty of mean 
jealousy towards a benefactor, 

The time had now come when Dion was obliged to act in 


2 Cornelius Nepos, Dion, ¢. 5. 
2 Juvenal, Satir. x. 281— 
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such a manner as either to confirm, or to belie, such unfayour- 
able auguries. Unfortunately both his words and his deeds 
confirmed them in -the strongest manner. The proud and 
repulsive external demeanour, for which he had always been 
notorious, was rather aggravated than softened. He took 
pride in showing, more plainly than ever, that he despised 
everything which looked like courting popularity. 

If the words and manner of Dion were thus significant, 
both what he did, and what he left undone, was more 
significant still. Of that great boon of freedom, which he 
had so loudly promised to the Syracusans, and which he had 
directed his herald to proclaim on first entering their walls, 
he conferred absolutely nothing. He retained his dictatorial 
power unabated, and his military force certainly without 
reduction, if not actually reinforced ; for as Apollokratés did 
not convey away with him the soldiers in Ortygia, we may 
reasonably presume that a part of them at least remained to 
embrace the service of Dion. He preserved the acropolis and 
fortifications of Ortygia just as they were, only garrisoned by 
troops obeying his command instead of that of Dionysius. 
His victory made itself felt in abundant presents to his own 
friends and soldiers ;? but to the people of Syracuse, it produced 
nothing better than a change of masters. 

It was not indeed the plan of Dion to constitute a permanent 
despotism. He intended to establish himself king, but to grant 
to the Syracusans wha: in modern times would be called a 
constitution. Having imbibed from Plato and the Academy 
as well as from his own convictions and tastes, aversion to a 
pure democracy, he had resolved to introduce a Lacedeemonian 
scheme of mixed government, combining king, aristocracy, 
and people, under certain provisions and limitations. Of this 
general tenor are the recommendations addressed both to him, 
and to the Syracusans after his death, by Plato; who how- 
ever seems to contemplate, along with the political scheme, 
a Lykurgean reform of manners and practice. To aid in 
framing and realising his scheme, Dion had sent to Corinth 
to invite counsellors and auxiliaries ; for Corinth was suitable 
to his views, not simply as mother city of Syracuse, but also 
as a city thoroughly oligarchical.* 
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That these intentions on the part of Dion were sincere, we 
need not question. They had been originally conceived with- 
out any views of acquiring the first place for himself, during 
the life of the elder Dionysius, and were substantially the 
same as those which he had exhorted the younger Dionysius 
to realise, immediately after the death of the father. They 
are the same as he had intended to further by calling in 
Plato,—with what success, has been already recounted. But 
Dion made the fatal mistake of not remarking, that the state 
of things, both as to himself and as to Syracuse, was totally 
altered during the interval between 367 B.c. and 354 B.c. If 
at the former period, when the Dionysian dynasty was at 
the zenith of power, and Syracuse completely prostrated, the 
younger Dionysius could have been persuaded spontaneously 
and without contest or constraint to merge his own despotism 
in a more liberal system, even dictated by himself—it is certain 
that such a free, though moderate concession, would at first 
have provoked unbounded gratitude, and would have had a 
chance (though that is more doubtful) of giving long-continued 
satisfaction. But the situation was totally different in 354 B.c., 
when Dion, after the expulsion of Apollokratés, had become 
master in Ortygia; and it was his mistake that he still insisted 
on applying the old plans when they had become not merely 
unsuitable, but mischievous. Dion was not in the position of 
an established despot, who consents to renounce, for the public 
good, powers which every one knows that he can retain, if he 
chooses ; nor were the Syracusans any longer passive, prostrate, 
and hopeless. They had received a solemn promise of liberty, 
and had been thereby inflamed into vehement action, by Dion 
himself; who had been armed by them with delegated powers, 
for the special purpose of putting down Dionysius. That 
under these circumstances Dion, instead of laying down his 
trust, should constitute himself king—even limited king—and 
determine how much liberty he would consent to allot to the 
Syracusans who had appointed him—this was a proceeding 
which they could not but resent as a flagrant usurpation, and 
which he could only hope to maintain by force. 

The real conduct of Dion, however, was worse even than 
this. He manifested no visible evidence of realising even that 
fraction of popular liberty which had entered into his original 
scheme. What exact promises he made, we do not know, 
But he maintained his own power, the military force, and the 
despotic fortifications, provisionally undiminished. And who 
could tell how long he intended to maintain them? That he 
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really had in his mind purposes such as Plato! gives him 
credit for, I believe to be true. But he took no practical step 
towards them. He had resolved to accomplish them, not 
through persuasion of the Syracusans, but through his own 
power. This was the excuse which he probably made to him- 
self, and which pushed him down that inclined plane from 
whence there was afterwards no escape. 

It was not likely that Dion’s conduct would pass without a 
protest. That protest came loudest from Herakleidés ; who, 
so long as Dion had been acting in the real service of Syracuse, 
had opposed him in a culpable and traitorous manner—and 
who now again found himself in opposition to Dion, when 
opposition had become the side of patriotism as well as of 
danger. Invited by Dion to attend the council, he declined, 
saying that he was now nothing more than a private citizen, 
and would attend the public assembly along with the rest; a 
hint which implied, phinly as well as reasonably, that Dion 
also ought to lay down his power, now that the common 
enemy was put down.? The surrender of Ortygia had pro- 
duced strong excitement among the Syracusans. They were 
impatient to demolish the dangerous stronghold erected in 
that islet by the elder Dionysius; they both hoped and 
expected, moreover, to see the destruction of that splendid 
funereal monument which his son had built in his honour, 
and the urn with its ashes cast out. Now of these two 
measures, the first was one of pressing and undeniable 
necessity, which Dion ought to have consummated without a 
moment’s delay; the second was compliance with a popular 
antipathy at that time natural, which would have served as an 
evidence that the old despotism stood condemned. Yet Dion 
did neither. It was Herakleidés who censured him, and 
moved for the demolition of the Dionysian Bastile; thus 
having the glory of attaching his name to the measure eagerly 
performed by Timoleon eleven years afterwards, the moment 
that he found himself master of Syracuse. Not only Dion 
did not originate the overthrow of this dangerous stronghold, 
but when Herakleidés proposed it, he resisted him and pre- 
vented it from being done.§ We shall find the same den 
serving for successive despots—preserved by Dion for them 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 335 F, p. 351 A; Epistol. viii. p. 357 A. 
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as well as for himself, and only removed by the real liberator 
Timoleon. 

Herakleidés gained extraordinary popularity among the 
Syracusans by his courageous and patriotic conduct. But 
Dion saw plainly that he could not, consistently with his own 
designs, permit such free opposition any longer. Many of 
his adherents, looking upon Herakleidés as one who ought 
not to have been spared on the previous occasion, were ready 
to put him to death at any moment; being restrained only by 
a special prohibition which Dion now thought it time to remove. 
Accordingly, with his privity, they made their way into the 
house of Herakleidés and slew him.? 

This dark deed abolished all remaining hope of obtaining 
Syracusan freedom from the hands of Dion, and stamped him 
as the mere successor of the Dionysian despotism. It was 
in vain that he attended the obsequies of Herakleidés with 
his full military force, excusing his well-known crime to the 
people, on the plea, that Syracuse could never be at peace 
while two such rivals were both in active political life. Under 
the circumstances of the case, the remark was an insulting 
derision ; though it might have been advanced with pertinence 
as a reason for sending Herakleidés away, at the moment 
when he before spared him. Dion had now conferred upon 
his rival the melancholy honour of dying as a martyr to 
Syracusan freedom ; and in that light he was bitterly mourned 
by the people. No man after this murder could think himself 
secure. Having once employed the soldiers as executioners 
of his own political antipathies, Dion proceeded to lend himself 
more and more to their exigencies. He provided for them 
pay and largesses, great in amount, first at the cost of his 
opponents in the city, next at that of his friends, until at 
length discontent became universal. Among the general body 
of the citizens, Dion became detested as a tyrant, and the 
more detested because he had presented himself as a liberator ; 
while the soldiers also were in great part disaffected to him.* 

The spies and police of the Dionysian dynasty not having 
been yet re-established, there was ample liberty at least of 
speech and censure; so that Dion was soon furnished with 
full indications of the sentiment entertained towards him. 
He became disquieted and irritable at this change of public 
feeling ;* angry with the people, yet at the same time ashamed. 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 53; Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 6. 
® Cornel. Nepos, Dis’ a Boe Die 
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of himself. The murder of Herakleidés sat heavy on his 
soul. 

The same man whom he had spared before when in the 
wrong, he had now slain when in the right. The maxims of the 
Academy which had imparted to him so much self-satisfaction 
in the former act, could hardly fail to occasion a proportionate 
sickness of self-reproach in the latter. Dion was not a mere 
power-seeker, nor prepared for all that endless apparatus of 
mistrustful precaution, indispensable to a Grecian despot. 
When told that his life was in danger, he replied that he 
would rather perish at once by the hands of the first assassin, 
than live in perpetual diffidence, towards friends as well as 
enemies.! 

One thus too good for a despot, and yet unfit for a 
popular leader, could not remain long in’ the precarious 
Position occupied by Dion. His intimate friend, the Athenian 
Kallippus, seeing that the man who could destroy him would 
become popular with the Syracusans as well as with a large 
portion of the soldiery, formed a conspiracy accordingly. He 
stood high in the confidence of Dion, had been his com- 
panion during his exile at Athens, had accompanied him to 
Sicily, and entered Syracuse by his side. But Plato, anxious 
for the credit of the Academy, is careful to inform us, that 
this inauspicious friendship arose, not out of fellowship in 
philosophy, but out of common hospitalities, and especially 
common initiation in the Eleusinian mysteries.2 Brave and 
forward in battle, Kallippus enjoyed much credit with the 
soldiery. He was conveniently placed for tampering with 
them, and by crafty stratagem, he even ensured the un- 
conscious connivance of Dion himself. Having learnt that 
plots were formed against his life, Dion talked about them to 
Kallippus, who offered himself to undertake the part of spy, 
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and by simulated partnership to detect as well as to betray 
the conspirators. Under this confidence, Kallippus had full 
licence for carrying on his intrigues unimpeded, since Dion 
disregarded the many wamings which reached him.! Among 
the rumours raised out of Dion’s new position, and in- 
dustriously circulated by Kallippus—one was, that he was 
about to call back Apollokratés, son of Dionysius, as his 
partner and successor in the despotism—as a substitute for 
the youthful son who had recently perished. By these and 
other reports, Dion became more and more discredited, while 
Kallippus secretly organised a wider circle of adherents. His 
plot however did not escape the penetration of Aristomaché 
and Areté; who having first addressed unavailing hints to 
Dion, at last took upon them to question Kallippus himself. 
The latter not only denied the charge, but even confirmed 
his denial, at their instance, by one of the most solemn and 
terrific oaths recognised in Grecian religion; going into the 
sacred grove of Démétér and Persephoné, touching the 
purple robe of the goddess, and taking in his hand a lighted 
torch. 

Inquiry being thus eluded, there came on presently the day 
of the Koreia :—the festival of these very two goddesses in 
whose name and presence Kallippus had forsworn. This 
was the day which he had fixed for execution. The strong 
points of defence in Syracuse were confided beforehand to his 
principal adherents, while his brother Philostratés’ kept a 
trireme manned in the harbour ready for flight in case the 
scheme should miscarry. While Dion, taking no part in the 
festival, remained at home, Kallippus caused his house to be 
surrounded by confidential soldiers, and then sent into it a 
select company of Zakynthians, unarmed, as if for the purpose 
of addressing Dion on business. These men, young and of 
distinguished muscular strength, being admitted into the 
house, put aside or intimidated the slaves, none of whom 
manifested any zeal or attachment. They then made their 
way up to Dion’s apartment, and attempted to throw him 
down and strangle him. So strenuously did he resist, how- 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 54; Comelius Nepos, Dion, c. & 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 56. 

3 Plato alludes to the two brothers whom Dion made his friends at 
Athens, and who ultimately slew him ; but without mentioning the name 
of either (Plato, Epistol. vi. p. #3 F). ; i 

The third Athenian—whose fidelity he emphatically contrasts with the 
falsehood of these two—appears to mean, himself—Plato. Compare pp. 
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ever, that they found it impossible to kill him without arms; 
which they were perplexed how to procure, being afraid to 
open the door, lest aid might be introduced against them. 
At length one of their number descended to a back-door, and 
procured from a Syracusan without, named Lykon, a short 
sword; of the Laconian sort, and of peculiar workmanship. 
With this weapon they put Dion to death. They then seized 
Aristomaché and Areté, the sister and wife of Dion. These 
unfortunate women were cast into prison, where they were 
long detained, and where the latter was delivered of a 
posthumous son. 

Thus perished Dion, having lived only about a year after 
his expulsion of the Dionysian dynasty from Syracuse—but a 
year too long for his own fame. Notwithstanding the events 
of those last months, there is no doubt that he was a man 
essentially differing from the class of Grecian despots ; a man, 
not of aspirations purely personal, nor thirsting merely for 
multitudes of submissive subjects and a victorious army—but 
with large public-minded purposes attached as co-ordinate to 
his own ambitious views. He wished to perpetuate his name 
as the founder of a polity, cast in something of the general 
features of Sparta; which, while it did not shock Hellenic 
instincts, should reach farther than political institutions 
generally aim to do, so as to remodel the sentiment and 
habits of the citizens, on principles suited to philosophers 
like Plato. Brought up as Dion was from childhood at the 
court of the elder Dionysius, unused to that established 
legality, free speech, and habit of active citizenship, from 
whence a large portion of Hellenic virtue flowed—the wonder 
is, how he acquired so much public conviction and true 
magnanimity of soul—not how he missed acquiring more. 
The influence of Plato during his youth stamped his mature 
character; but that influence (as Plato himself tells us) 
found a rare predisposition in the pupil. Still, Dion had no 
experience of the working of a free and popular government. 
The atmosphere in which his youth was passed, was that of 
an energetic despotism ; while the aspiration which he imbibed 
from Plato was, to restrain and regularise that despotism, and 
to administer to the people’a certain dose of political liberty, 
yet reserving to himself the task of settling how much was 
good for them, and the power of preventing them from 
acquiring more. 

How this project—the natural growth of Dion’s mind, for 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 573 Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 9; Diodor. xvi. 31. 
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which his tastes and capacities were suited—was violently 
thrust aside through the alienated feelings of the younger 
Dionysius—has been already recounted. ‘The position of 
Dion was now completely altered. He became a banished, 
ill-used man, stung with contemptuous antipathy against 
Dionysius, and eager to put down his despotism over Syracuse. 
Here were new motives apparently falling in with the old 
project. But the conditions of the problem had altogether 
changed. Dion could not overthrow Dionysius without 
“taking the Syracusan people into partnership” (to use the 
phrase of Herodotus! respecting the Athenian Kleisthenés)— 
without promising them full freedom, as an inducement for 
their hearty co-operation—without giving them arms, and 
awakening in them the stirring impulses of Grecian citizen- 
ship, all the more violent because they had been so long 
trodden down. With these new allies he knew not how to 
deal. He had no experience of a free and jealous popular 
mind: in persuasion he was utterly unpractised: his manners 
were haughty and displeasing. Moreover, his kindred with 
the Dionysian family exposed him to antipathy from two 
different quarters. Like the Duke of Orleans (Egalité) at 
the end of 1792, in the first French Revolution—he was 
hated both by the royalists, because, though related to the 
reigning dynasty, he had taken an active part against it—and 
by sincere democrats, because they suspected him of a design 
to put himself in its place. To Dion, such coalition of 
antipathies was a serious hindrance ; presenting a strong basis 
of support for all his rivals, especially for the unscrupulous 
Herakleidés. The bad treatment which he underwent both 
from the Syracusans and from Herakleidés, during the time 
when the officers of Dionysius still remained masters in 
Ortygia, has been already related. Dion however behaved, 
though not always with prudence, yet with so much generous 
energy against the common enemy, that he put down his rival, 
and maintained his ascendency unshaken, until the surrender 
of Ortygia. 

That surrender brought his power to a maximum. It was 
the turning-point and crisis of his life. A splendid opportunity 
was now opened, of earning for himself fame and gratitude. 
He might have attached his name to an act as sublime and 


1 Herodotus, v. 66. ‘Eoaoduevos 8 5 KAcioSévys tov Binoy mpoce- 
raspiCerat. 

Cicero de Officiis, ii. 7.“ Acriores morsus intermissse libertatis quam 
retenta.”” 
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impressive as any in Grecian history, which, in an evil hour, 
he left to be performed in after days by Timoleon—the razing 
of the Dionysian stronghold, and the erection of courts of 
justice on its site. He might have taken the lead in organising, 
under the discussion and consent of the people, a good and 
free government, which, more or less exempt from defect as it 
might have been, would at least have satisfied them, and 
would have spared Syracuse those ten years of suffering which 
intervened until Timoleon came to make the possibility a fact. 
Dion might have done all that Timoleon did—and might have 
done it more easily, since he was less embarrassed both by 
the other towns in Sicily and by the Carthaginians. Un- 
fortunately he still thought himself strong enough to resume 
his original project. In spite of the spirit, kindled partly by 
himself, among the Syracusans—in spite of the repugnance, 
already unequivocally manifested, on the mere suspicion of his 
despotic designs—he fancied himself competent to treat the 
Syracusans as a tame and passive herd ; to carve out for them 
just as much liberty as he thought right, and to require them 
to be satisfied with it; nay, even worse, to defer giving them 
any liberty at all, on the plea, or pretence, of full consultation 
with advisers of his own choice. 

Through this deplorable mistake, alike mischievous to 
Syracuse and to himself, Dion made his government one of 
pure force. He placed himself in a groove wherein he was 
fatally condemned to move on from bad to worse, without 
possibility of amendment. He had already made a martyr 
of Herakleidés, and he would have been compelled to make 
other martyrs besides, had his life continued. It is fortunate 
for his reputation that his career was arrested so early, before 
he had become bad enough to forfeit that sympathy and 
esteem with which the philosopher Plato still mourns his 
death, appeasing his own disappointment by throwing the blame 
of Dion’s failure on every one but Dion himself. 


CHAPTER LXXXV 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS DOWN TO THE CLOSE OF THE EXPEDITION 
OF TIMOLEON. B.C. 353-336 


Tue assassination of Dion, as recounted in my last chapter, 
appears to have been skilfully planned and executed for the 
purposes of its contriver, the Athenian Kallippus. Succeeding 
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at once to the command of the soldiers, among whom he had 
before been very popular,—and to the mastery of Ortygia,—he 
was practically supreme at Syracuse. We read in Cornelius 
Nepos, that after the assassination of Dion there was deep 
public sorrow, and a strong reaction in his favour, testified by 
splendid obsequies attended by the mass of the population. 
But this statement is difficult to believe; not merely because 
Kallippus long remained undisturbed master, but because he 
also threw into prison the female relatives of Dion—his sister 
Aristomaché and his pregnant wife Areté, avenging by such 
act of malignity the false oath which he had so lately been 
compelled to take, in order to satisfy their suspicions.? Areté 
was delivered of a son in the prison. It would seem that 
these unhappy women were kept in confinement during all the 
time, more than a year, that Kallippus remained master. On 
his being deposed, they were released; when a Syracusan 
named Hiketas, a friend’ of the deceased Dion, affected to 
take them under his protection. After a short period of kind 
treatment, he put them on board a vessel to be sent to 
Peloponnesus, But caused them to be slain on the voyage, 
and their bodies to be sunk in the sea. To this cruel deed 
he is said to have been instigated by the enemies of Dion; 
and the act shows but too plainly how implacable those 
enemies were. 

How Kallippus maintained himself in Syracuse—by what 
support, or violences, or promises—and against what difficulties 
he had to contend—we are not permitted to know. He seems 
at first to have made promises of restoring liberty; and we 
are even told, that he addressed a public letter to his country, 
the city of Athens ;+ wherein he doubtless laid claim to the 
honours of tyrannicide ; representing himself as the liberator 
of Syracuse. How this was received by the Athenian assembly, 
we are not informed. But to Plato and the frequenters of the 
Academy, the news of Dion’s death occasioned the most 
profound sorrow, as may still be read in the philosopher's 
letters. 

Kallippus maintained himself for a year in full splendour 
and dominion. Discontents had then grown up; and the 
friends of Dion—or perhaps the enemies of Kallippus assuming 
that name—showed themselves with force in Syracuse. How- 
ever, Kallippus defeated them, and forced them to take refuge 


2 Comelius Nepos, Dion, ¢. 10, 8 Plutarch, Dion, c. 56, 57. 
P 
® Plutarch, Dion, ¢. 53. « Plutarch, Dion, c. 58. 
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in Leontini ;! of which town we presently find Hiketas despot. 
Encouraged probably by this success, Kallippus committed 
many enormities, and made himself so odious,? that the 
expelled Dionysian family began to conceive hopes of recovering 
their dominion. He had gone forth from Syracuse on an 
expedition against Katana ; of which absence Hipparinus took 
advantage to effect his entry into Syracuse, at the head of a 
force sufficient, combined with popular discontent, to shut him 
out of the city. Kallippus speedily returned, but was defeated 
by Hipparinus, and compelled to content himself with the 
unprofitable exchange of Katana in place of Syracuse.® 

Hipparinus and Nyszeus were the two sons of Dionysius the 
elder, by Aristomaché, and were therefore nephews of Dion. 
Though Hipparinus probably became master of Ortygia, the 
strongest portion of Syracuse, yet it would appear that in the 
other portions of Syracuse, there were opposing parties who 
contested his rule; first, the partisans of Dionysius the 
younger, and of his family—next, the mass who desired to get 
tid of both the families, and to establish a free popular con- 
stitution. Such is the state of facts which we cakes from the 
letters of Plato.4 But we are too destitute of memorials to 
make out anything distinct respecting the condition of Syracuse 
or of Sicily between 353 B.c. and 344 B.c.—from the death of 
Dion to the invitation sent to Corinth, which brought about 
the mission of Timoleon. We are assured generally that it 
was a period of intolerable conflicts, disorders, and suffering ; 
that even the temples and tombs were neglected ;° that the 
people were everywhere trampled down by despots and foreign 
mercenaries ; that the despots were frequently overthrown by 
violence or treachery, yet only to be succeeded by others as 
bad or worse ; that the multiplication of foreign soldiers, seldom 
regularly paid, spread pillage and violence everywhere. The 
philosopher Plato—in a letter written about a year or more 
after the death of Dion (seemingly after the expulsion of 
Kallippus), and addressed to the surviving relatives and friends 
of the latter—draws a lamentable picture of the state both of 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 58; Diodor. xvi. 31-36. 
Pale occas Timoleon, c. 11; Plutarch, compar. Timoleon and Paul. 

mil. c. 2. 

® This seems to result fidm Plutarch, Dion, c. 58, compared with Diodor. 
xvi. 36. 

‘ Biato, Epistol. viii. pp. 353, 355s 356 

® Plato, Epist. viii. 356B.  "EAeay d¢ marpldq Kal iepav a0epqmevolay Kad 
rdgous, &c. 

® Plutarch, Timoleon, c 1, 
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Syracuse and Sicily. He goes so far as to say, that under the 
distraction and desolation which prevailed, the Hellenic race 
and language were likely to perish in the island, and give 
place to the Punic and Oscan.! He adjures the contesting 
parties at Syracuse to avert this miserable issue by coming to a 
compromise, and by constituting a moderate and popular 
government,—yet with some rights reserved to the ruling 
families, among whom he desires to see a fraternal partnership 
established, tripartite in its character ; including Dionysius the 
younger (now at Lokri)—Hipparinus son of the elder Diony- 
sius—and the son of Dion. On the absolute necessity of such 
compromise and concord, to preserve both people and despots 
from one common ruin, Plato delivers the most pathetic 
admonitions. He recommends a triple co-ordinate kingship, 
passing by hereditary transmission in the families of the three 
persons just named ; and including the presidency of religious 
ceremonies with an ample measure of dignity and veneration, 
but very little active political power. Advising that impartial 
arbitrators, respected by all, should be invoked to settle terms 
forthe compromise, he earnestly implores each of the combatants 
to acquiesce peaceably in the adjudication.? 

To Plato,—who saw before him the line double of Spartan 
kings, the only hereditary kings in Greece,—the proposition of 
three co-ordinate kingly families did not appear at all imprac- 
ticable; nor indeed was it so, considering the small extent of 
political power allottedto them. But amidst the angry passions 
which then raged, and the mass of evil which had been done 
and suffered on all sides, it was not likely that any pacific 
arbitrator, of whatever position or character, would find a 
hearing, or would be enabled to effect any such salutary 
adjustment as had emanated from the Mantineian Déménax at 
Kyréné—between the discontented Kyreneans and the dynasty 
of the Battiad princes.’ Plato’s recommendation passed un- 
heeded. He died in 348-347 8.c, without seeing any miti- 
gation of those Sicilian calamities which saddened the last 
years of his long life. On the contrary, the condition of 
Syracuse grew worse instead of better. The younger Diony- 

2 Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 353 F. .. .. . S:odér@ai 8 bxd 70d Kbwdov 
robrov kal Td Tupayvixdy Exay kal rd Snyuorixdy -yévos, Hes 3é, edy wep rav 
eixéray ylyrnral r1 Kad dmeveriv, oXeddy els epnulay THs EAAR- 
vinis ouvis Ziceala waca, Sotvlewy } 'Orixay peraBarodoa 
els Tuva Buvacrelay al xpdros. Toray bh xph xdop mpobuulg 
mdyras Tobs “EAAnvas Téuvery odpuaxoy. 

4 Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 356. 

* Herodot. iv. 161. 
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sius contrived to effect his return, expelling Hipparinus and 
Nyszeus from Ortygia, and establishing himself there again as 
master. As he had a long train of past humiliation to avenge, 
his rule was of that oppressive character which the ancient 
proverb recognised as belonging to kings restored from 
exile. 

Of all these princes descended from the elder Dionysius, not 
one inherited ‘the sobriety and temperance which had con- 
tributed so much to his success. All of them are said to 
have been of drunken and dissolute habits *—Dionysius the 
younger, and his son Apollokratés, as well as Hipparinus and 
Nyszus, Hipparinus was assassinated while in a fit of intoxi- 
cation; so that Nysaus became the representative of this 
family, until he was expelled from Ortygia by the return of the 
younger Dionysius. 

That prince, since his first expulsion from Syracuse, had 
chiefly resided at Lokri in Italy, of which city his mother 
Doris was a native. It has already been stated that the elder 
Dionysius had augmented and nursed up Lokri by every 
means in his power, as an appurtenance of his own dominion 
at Syracuse. He had added to its territory all the southern- 
most peninsula of Italy (comprehended within a line drawn 
from the Gulf of ‘Terina to that of Skylletium), once belonging 
to Rhegium, Kaulonia, and Hipponium. But though the 
power of Lokri was thus increased, it had ceased to be a free 
city, being converted into a dependency of the Dionysian 
family.2 As such, it became the residence of the second 
Dionysius, when he could no longer maintain himself in 
Syracuse. We know little of what he did; though we are told 
that he revived a portion of the dismantled city of Rhegium 
under the name of Pheebia.# Rhegium itself reappears shortly 
afterwards as a community under its own name, and was 
probably reconstituted at the complete downfall of the second 
Dionysius. 

The season between 356-346 B.C. was one of great pressure 
and suffering for all the Italiot Greeks, arising from the 
increased power of the inland Lucanians and Bruttians. ‘These 
Bruttians, who occupied the southernmost Calabria, were a 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 1— 
Giese Regnabit sanguine multo 
‘Ad regnum quisquis venit ab exilio. 
3 Aristotle and Theopompus, ap. Athenzeum, x. pp. 435, 436; Theo- 
pomp. Fragm. 146, 204, 213, ed. Didot 
3 Aristotel. Politic. v. 6, 7- 4 Strabo, vi. p. 258. 
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fraction detached from the general body of Lucanians and self- 
emancipated; having consisted chiefly of indigenous rural 
serfs in the mountain communities, who threw off the sway of 
their Lucanian masters, and formed an independent aggregate 
for themselves. These men, especially in the energetic effort 
which marked their early independence, were formidable 
enemies of the Greeks on the coast, from Tarentum to the 
Sicilian strait ; and more than a match even for the Spartans 
and Epirots invited over by the Greeks as auxiliaries. 

It appears that the second Dionysius, when he retired to 
Lokri after the first loss of his power at Syracuse, soon found 
his rule unacceptable and his person unpopular. He main- 
tained himself, seemingly from the beginning, by means of two 
distinct citadels in the town, with a standing army under the 
command of the Spartan Pharax, a man of profligacy and vio- 
lence! The conduct of Dionysius became at last so odious, 
that nothing short of extreme force could keep down the 
resentment of the citizens. We read that he was in the habit 
of practising the most licentious outrage towards the marriage- 
able maidens of good family in Lokri, The detestation thus 
raised against him was repressed by his superior force—not, we 
may be sure, without numerous cruelties perpetrated against 
individual persons who stood on their defence—until the 
moment arrived when he and his son Apollokratés effected 
their second return to Ortygia. To ensure so important an 
acquisition, Dionysius diminished his military force at Lokri, 
where he at the same time left his wife, his two daughters, and 
his youthful son. But after his departure, the Lokrians rose 
in insurrection, overpowered the reduced garrison, and took 
captive these members of his family. Upon their guiltless 
heads fell all the terrors of retaliation for the enormities of the 
despot. In was in vain that both Dionysius himself, and the 
Tarentines? supplicated permission to redeem the captives at 
the highest ransom. In vain was Lokri besieged, and its 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 11; compar. Timoleon and Paul. Emil. c. 2; 
Theopompus ap. Athene. p- 536; Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. Precept. 
p. 821 D. About the two citadels in Lokri, see Livy xxix. 6. 

It may have been probably a predatory fleet in the service of the younger 
Dionysius, which Livy mentions to have been ravaging about this time the 
coast of Latium, co-operating with the Gauls against portions of the Roman 
territory (Livy, vii. 25, 26). 

% It would appear that relations of amity, or amicable dependence, still 
subsisted between Dionysius the younger and the Tarentines. There was 
seen, in the prytaneum or government-house of Tarentum, a splendid 
chandelier with 365 burners, a present from Dionysius (Euphorion, ap. 
Atheneum, xv. p. 700). 
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territory desolated. The Lokrians could neither be seduced by 
bribes, nor deterred by threats, from satiating the full extremity 
of vindictive fury. After multiplied cruelties and brutalities, 
the wife and family of Dionysius were at length relieved from 
further suffering by being strangled! With this revolting 
tragedy terminated the inauspicious marital connexion begun 
between the elder Dionysius and the oligarchy of Lokri. 

By the manner in which Dionysius exercised his power at 
Lokri, we may judge how he would behave at Syracuse. The 
Syracusans endured more evil than ever, without knowing 
where to look for help. Hiketas the Syracusan (once the 
friend of Dion, ultimately the murderer of the slain Dion’s 
widow and sister) had now established himself as despot at 
Leontini. To him they turned as an auxiliary, hoping thus to 
obtain force sufficient for the expulsion of Dionysius. Hiketas 
gladly accepted the proposition, with full purpose of reaping the 
reward of such expulsion, when achieved, for himself. More- 
over, a formidable cloud was now gathering from the side of 
Carthage. What causes had rendered Carthage inactive for 
the last few years, while Sicily was so weak and disunited—we 
do not know; but she had now become once more aggressive, 
extending her alliances among the despots of the island, and 
pouring in a large force and fleet, so as to menace the inde- 
pendence beth of Sicily and of Southern Italy? The appear- 
ance of this new enemy drove the Syracusans to despair, and 
left them no hope of safety except in assistance from Corinth. 
To that city they sent a pathetic and urgent appeal, setting 
forth both the actual suffering and the approaching peril 
from without. And such indeed was the peril, that even to a 
calm observer, it might well seem as if the mournful prophecy 
of Plato was on the point of receiving fulfilment—hellenism 
as well as freedom becoming extinct on the island. 

To the invocation of Corinthian aid, Hiketas was a party ; 
yet an unwilling party. He had made up his mind, that for 
his purpose, it was better to join the Carthaginians, with whom 
he had already opened negotiations—and to employ their 
forces, first in expelling Dionysius, next in ruling Syracuse for 
himself. But these were schemes not to be yet divulged: 
accordingly, Hiketas affected to concur in the pressing entreaty 
sent by the Syracusans to Corinth, intending from the begin- 
ning to frustrate its success. He expected indeed that the 
Corinthians would themselves decline compliance: for the 

2 Strabo, vi. pp. 259, 260; Athensens, xii, p. s4r. 

® Diodor. xvi. 67. * Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 2. 
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enterprise proposed to them was full of difficulty; they had 
neither injury to avenge, nor profit to expect; while the force 
of sympathy, doubtless not inconsiderable, with a suffering 
colony, would probably be neutralised by the unsettled and 
degraded condition into which all CentralGreece was now rapidly 
sinking, under the ambitious strides of Philip of Macedon. 

The Syracusan envoys reached Corinth at a favourable 
moment. But it is melancholy to advert to the aggregate 
diminution of Grecian power, as compared with the time when 
(seventy years before) their forefathers had sent thither to 
solicit aid against the besieging armament of Athens; a time 
when Athens, Sparta, and Syracuse herself, were all in exuberant 
vigour as well as unimpaired freedom. However, the Corin- 
thians happened at this juncture to have their hands as well as 
their minds tolerably free, so that the voice of genuine affliction, 
transmitted from the most esteemed of all their colonies, was 
heard with favour and sympathy. A decree was passed, heartily 
and unanimously, to grant the aid solicited.? 

The next step was to choose a leader. But a leader was 
not easily found. The enterprise presented little temptation, 
with danger and difficulty abundant as well as certain. The 
hopeless discord of Syracuse for years past, was well known to 
all the leading Corinthian politicians or generals. Of all or 
most of these, the names were successively put up by the 
archons; but all with one accord declined. At length, while 
the archons hesitated whom to fix upon, an unknown voice in 
the crowd pronounced the name of Timoleon, son of Timo- 
démus. The mover seemed prompted to divine inspiration ; ? 
so little obvious was the choice, and so pre-eminently excellent 
did it prove. Timoleon was named—without difficulty, and 
without much intention of doing him honour—to a post which 
all the other leading men declined. 

Some points must be here noticed in the previous history of 
this remarkable man. He belonged to an illustrious family in 
Corinth, and was now of mature age—perhaps about fifty. 
He was distinguished no less for his courage than for the 
gentleness of his disposition. Little moved either by personal 
vanity or by ambition, he was devoted in his patriotism, and 
unreserved in his hatred of despots as well as of traitors.® 


1 Plutarch, Timolecn, c. 3. 

Plutarch, Timolen, c. 3. "AAA O¢00 Tivos, bs Lome, els vooy 
euBarsyros 79 dvOpary, &c. 
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The government of Corinth was, and always had been, oligar- 
chical; but it was a regular, constitutional, oligarchy ; while 
the Corinthian antipathy against despots was of old standing? 
—hardly less strong than that of democratical Athens. As 
a soldier in the ranks of Corinthian hoplites, the bravery of 
Timoleon, and his submission to discipline, were alike remark- 
able. 

These points of his character stood out the more forcibly 
from contrast with his elder brother Timophanés; who pos- 
sessed the soldierlike merits of bravery and energetic enter- 
prise, but combined with them an unprincipled ambition, and 
an unscrupulous prosecution of selfish advancement at all cost 
to others. The military qualities ‘of Timophanés, however, 
gained for him so much popularity, that he was placed high 
as an officer in the Corinthian service. Timoleon, animated 
with a full measure of brotherly attachment, not only tried to 
screen his defects as well as to set off his merits, but also 
incurred the greatest perils for the purpose of saving his life. 
Ina battle against the Argeians and Kleonzans, Timophanés 
was commanding the cavalry, when his horse, being wounded, 
threw him on the ground, very near to the enemy. The 
remaining horsemen fled, leaving their commander to what 
seemed certain destruction; but Timoleon, who was serving 
among the hoplites, rushed singly forth from the ranks with 
his utmost speed, and covered Timophanés with his shield, 
when the enemy were just about to pierce him. He made 
head singlehanded against them, warding off numerous spears 
and darts, and successfully protected his fallen brother until 
succour arrived ; though at the cost of several wounds to 
himself.? 

This act of generous devotion raised great admiration 
towards Timoleon. But it also procured sympathy for Timo- 
phanés, who less deserved it. The Corinthians had recently 
incurred great risk of seeing their city fall into the hands of 
their Athenian allies, who had laid a plan to seize it, but were 
disappointed through timely notice given at Corinth. To arm 


1 Herodot. v. 92. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. At what time this battle took place cannot 
be made ont. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. "Emel 3° of Keyl Bedibres wh wdOoev ofa 
wa) mpbrepoy md ray ouppdxey dxopardyres thy wow, &: 

The Corinthians were carrying on war, in conjunction with Athens and 
Sparta, against Thebes, when (in 366 B.C.) the Athenians laid their plan for 
seizing the city. The Corinthians, having heard of it in time, took measures 
to frustrate it. See Xenophon, Hellen. vii. 4, 4-5. 
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the people being regarded as dangerous to the existing olig- 
archy,! it was judged expedient to equip a standing force of 
400 paid foreign soldiers, and establish them as a permanent 
garrison in the strong and lofty citadel. The command of this 
garrison, with the mastery of the fort, was entrusted to Timo- 
phanés. A worse choice could not have been made. The 
new commander—seconded not only by his regiment and his 
strong position, but also by some violent partisans whom he 
took into his pay and armed, among the poorer citizens— 
speedily stood forth as despot, taking the whole government 
into his own hands. He-seized numbers of the chief citizens, 
probably all the memberg of the oligarchical councils who 
resisted his orders, and put them to death without even form 
of trial.2 Now, when it was too late, the Corinthians repented 
of the mistaken vote which had raised up a new Periander 
among them. But to Timoleon, the crimes of his brother 
occasioned an agony of shame and sorrow. He first went up 
to the acropolis® to remonstrate with him; conjuring him 
emphatically, by the most sacred motives public as well as 
private, to renounce his disastrous projects. Timophanés 
repudiated the appeal with contempt. Timoleon had now to 
choose between his brother and his country. Again he went 
to the acropolis, accompanied by Aischylus, brother of the 
wife of Timophanés—by the prophet Orthagoras, his intimate 
friend—perhaps also by another friend named Telekleidés. 
Admitted into the presence of Timophanés, they renewed 
their prayers and supplications ; urging him even yet to recede 
from his tyrannical courses. But all their pleading was with- 
out effect. Timophanés first laughed them to scorn ; presently, 
he became exasperated, and would hear no more. Finding 
words unavailing, they now drew their swords and put him to 
death. Timoleon lent no hand in the deed, but stood a little 
way off, with his face hidden, and in a flood of tears.* 


1 Aristotel. Politic. v. 5,9. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. Zuxvobs dveddy dxplrovs ray xpdrav wohiray, 
avéBeiter abrds davtdy ripawoy. 

Diodorus (xvi. 65) coincides in the main fact—but differs in several 
details. 

® Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. Ad@is évéBn rpds tov abeagdy, &c. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4; Cornelius Nepos, Timol. c. 1; Plutarch, 
Reipub. Gerend. Precept. p. 808 A. That Telekleidés was present and 
took part in the deed—though Plutarch directly names only Aschylus and 
Orthagoras—seems to be implied in an indirect allusion afterwards (c. 7), 
where Telekleidés says to Timoleon after his nomination to the Sicilian 
command, *Ay viv xadds dyavlon, thpavvov avppnrévar BSEoner" by BY 
gatrws, aderody. 
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With the life of Timophanés passed away the despotism 
which had already begun its crushing influence upon the 
Corinthians. The mercenary force was either dismissed, or 
placed in safe hands; the acropolis became again part of a 
free city; the Corinthian constitution was revived as before. 
In what manner this change was accomplished, or with what 
measure of violence it was accompanied, we are left in ignor- 
ance; for Plutarch tells us hardly anything except what 
personally concerns Timoleon. We learn however that the 
expressions of joy among the citizens, at the death of Timo- 
phanés and the restoration of the constitution, were vehement 
and universal. So strongly did this tide of sentiment run, as 
to carry along with it, in appearance, even those who really 
regretted the departed despotism. Afraid to say what they 
really felt about the deed, these men gave only the more 
abundant utterance to their hatred of the doer. Though it was 
good that Timophanés should be killed (they said), yet that he 
should be killed by his brother, and his brother-in-law, was a 
deed which tainted both the actors with inexpiable guilt and 
abomination. The majority of the Corinthian public, how- 
ever, as well as the most distinguished citizens, took a view 
completely opposite. They expressed the warmest admiration 
as well for the doer as for the deed. They extolled the com- 
bination of warm family affection with devoted magnanimity 
and patriotism, each in its right place and properly balanced, 
which marked the conduct of Timoleon. He had displayed 
his fraternal affection by encountering the greatest perils in the 
battle, in order to preserve the life of Timophanés. But when 
that brother, instead of an innocent citizen, became the worst 
enemy of Corinth, Timoleon had then obeyed the imperative 
call of patriotism, to the disregard not less of his own comfort 
and interest than of fraternal affection. 

Such was the decided verdict pronounced by the majority— 
a majority as well in value as in number—respecting the 
behaviour of Timoleon. In his mind, however, the general 
strain of encomium was not sufficient to drown, or even to 


The presence of the prophet seems to show, that they had just been 
offering sacrifice, to ascertain the will of the gods respecting what they were 
about to do. 

‘Nepos says that Timoleon was not actually present at the moment of his 
brother’s death, but stood out of the room to prevent assistance from 


arriving. 
Diodorus (xvi. 65) states that Timoleon slew his brother in the market- 


lace. But the account of Plutarch appears preferable. 
Per Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 5. 
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compensate, the language of reproach, in itself so much more 
pungent, which emanated from the minority. Among that 
minority too was found one person whose single voice told with 
profound impression—his mother Demaristé, mother also of 
the slain Timophanés. Demaristé not only thought of her 
murdered son with the keenest maternal sorrow, but felt 
intense horror and execration for the authors of the deed. 
She imprecated curses on the head of Timoleon, refused even 
to see him again, and shut her doors against his visits, in spite 
of earnest supplications. 

There wanted nothing more to render Timoleon thoroughly 
miserable, amidst the almost universal gratitude of Corinth. 
Of his strong fraternal affection for Timophanés, his previous 
conduct leaves no doubt. Such affection had to be overcome 
before he accompanied his tyrannicidal friends to the acropolis, 
and doubtless flowed back with extreme bitterness upon his 
soul, after the deed was done. But when to this internal 
source of distress, was added the sight of persons who shrank 
from him as a fratricide, together with the sting of the maternal 
Erinnys—he became agonised even to distraction. Life was 
odious to him; he refused for some time all food, and deter- 
mined to starve himself to death. Nothing but the pressing 
solicitude of friends prevented him from executing the resolve. 
But no consoling voice could impart to him spirit for the 
duties of public life. He fled the city and the haunts of men, 
buried himself in solitude amidst his fields in the country, 
and refrained from seeing or speaking to any one. For 
several years he thus hid himself like a self-condemned 
criminal ; and even when time had somewhat mitigated the 
intensity of his anguish, he still shunned every prominent 
position, performing nothing more than his indispensable 
duties as a citizen. An interval of twenty years! had now 
elapsed from the death of Timophanés, to the arrival of the 
Syracusan application for aid. During all this time, Timoleon, 
in spite of the sympathy and willingness of admiring fellow- 
citizens, had never once chosen to undertake any important 
command or office. At length the vox Der is heard, 
unexpectedly, amidst the crowd; dispelling the tormenting 
nightmare which had so long oppressed his soul, and restoring 
him to healthy and honourable action. 

There is no doubt that the conduct of Timoleon and 
€schylus in killing Timophanés was in the highest degree 
tutelary to Corinth. The despot had already imbrued his 

) Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 7. 
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hands in the blood of his countrymen, and would have been 
condemned, by fatal necessity, to go on from bad to worse, 
multiplying the number of victims, as a condition of preserving 
his own power. To say that the deed ought not to have been 
done by near relatives, was tantamount to saying, that it ought 
not to have been done at all; for none but near relatives could 
have obtained easy access which enabled them to effect it. 
And even Timoleon and Aéschylus could not make the attempt 
without the greatest hazard to themselves. Nothing was more 
likely than that the death of Timophanés would be avenged 
on the spot ; nor are we told how they escaped such vengeance 
from the soldiers at hand. It has been already stated that the 
contemporary sentiment towards Timoleon was divided be- 
tween admiration of the heroic patriot, and abhorrence of the 
fratricide; yet with a large preponderance on the side of 
admiration, especially in the highest and best minds. In 
modern times the preponderance would be in the opposite 
scale. The sentiment of duty towards family covers a larger 
proportion of the field of morality, as compared with obligations 
towards country, than it did in ancient times; while that 
intense antipathy against a despot who overtops and overrides 
the laws, regarding him as the worst of criminals—which stood 
in the foreground of the ancient virtuous feeling—has now 
disappeared. Usurpation of the supreme authority is regarded 
generally among the European public as a crime, only where 
it displaces an established king already in possession ; where 
there is no king, the successful usurper finds sympathy rather 
than censure; and few readers would have been displeased 
with Timoleon, had he even seconded his brother’s attempt. 
But in the view of Timoleon and of his age generally, even 
neutrality appeared in the light of treason to his country, when 
no other man but he could rescue her from the despot. This 
sentiment is strikingly embodied in the comments of Plutarch ; 
who admires the fraternal tyrannicide, as an act of sublime 
patriotism, and only complains that the internal emotions of 
‘Timoleon were not on a level with the sublimity of the act ; 
that the great mental suffering which he endured afterwards, 
argued an unworthy weakness of character ; that the conviction 
of imperative patriotic duty, having been once deliberately 
adopted, ought to have steeled him against scruples, and pre- 
served him from that after-shame and repentance which spoiled 
half the glory of an heroic act. The antithesis, between 
Plutarch and the modern European point of view, is here 
pointed ; though I think his criticisms unwarranted. There is 
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no reason to presume that Timoleon ever felt ashamed and 
repentant for having killed his brother. Placed in the mourn- 
ful condition of a man agitated by conflicting sentiments, and 
obeying that which he deemed to carry the most sacred obliga- 
tion, he of necessity suffered from the violation of the other. 
Probably the reflection that he had himself saved the life of 
Timophanés, only that the latter might destroy the liberties of 
his country—contributed materially to his ultimate resolution ; 
a resolution, in which A‘schylus, another near relative, took 
even a larger share than he. 

It was in this state of mind that Timoleon was called upon 
to take the command of the auxiliaries for Syracuse. As soon 
as the vote had passed, Telekleidés addressed to him a few 
words, emphatically exhorting him to strain every nerve, and 
to show what he was worth—with this remarkable point in 
conclusion—‘ If you now come off with success and glory, we 
shall pass for having slain a despot; if you fail, we shall be 
held as fratricides.” } 

He immediately commenced his preparation of ships and 
soldiers, But the Corinthians, though they had resolved on the 
expedition, were not prepared either to vote any considerable 
subsidy, or to serve in large numbers as volunteers. The 
means of Timoleon were so extremely limited, that he was 
unable to equip more than seven triremes, to which the 
Korkyrzans (animated by common sympathy for Syracuse, as 
of old in the time of the despot Hippokratés*) added two 
more, and the Leukadians one. Nor could he muster more 
than rooo soldiers, reinforced afterwards on the voyage to 
1200. A few of the principal Corinthians—Eukleides, Tele- 
machus and Neon, among them—accompanied him. But 
the soldiers seem to have been chiefly miscellaneous mer- 
cenaries,—some of whom had served under the Phokians 
in the Sacred war (recently brought to a close), and had 
incurred so much odium as partners in the spoliation of the 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 7. Diodorus (xvi.. 65) states this striking anti- 
thesis as if it’ was put by the senate to Timoleon, on conferring upon him 
the new command. He represents the application from Syracuse as having 
come to Corinth shortly after the death of Timophanés, and while the trial 
of Timoleon was ye pending. He says that the senate nominated 
Timoleon to the command, in order to escape the necessity of pronouncing 
sentence one way or the other. 

I follow the account of Plutarch, as preferable, in recognising a long 
interval between the death of Timophanés and the application from Syra- 
cuse ; an interval of much mental suffering to Timoleon, 

® Herodot. vii. 155. 
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Delphian temple, that they were glad to take foreign service 
anywhere,? 

Some enthusiasm was indeed required to determine volun- 
teers in an enterprise of which the formidable difficulties, and 
the doubtful reward, were obvious from the beginning. But 
even before the preparations were completed, news came 
which seemed to render it all but hopeless. Hiketas sent a 
second mission, retracting all that he had said in the first, and 
desiring that no expedition might be sent from Corinth. Not 
having received Corinthian aid in time (he said), he had been 
compelled to enter into alliance with the Carthaginians, who 
would not permit any Corinthian soldiers to set foot in Sicily. 
This communication, greatly exasperating the Corinthians 
against Hiketas, rendered them more hearty in votes to put 
him down. Yet their zeal for active service, far from being 
increased, was probably even abated by the aggravation of 
obstacles thus revealed. If Timoleon even reached Sicily, he 
would find numberless enemies, without a single friend of 
importance :—for without Hiketas, the Syracusan people were 
almost helpless. But it now seemed impossible that Timoleon 
with his small force could ever touch the Sicilian shore, in the 
face of a numerous and active Carthaginian fleet.? 

While human circumstances thus seemed hostile, the gods 
held out to Timoleon the most favourable signs and omens. 
Not only did he receive an encouraging answer at Delphi, but 
while he was actually in the temple, a fillet with intertwined 
wreaths and symbols of victory fell from one of the statues 
upon his head. The priestesses of Persephoné learnt from the 
goddess in a dream, that she was about to sail with Timoleon 
for Sicily, her own favourite island. Accordingly he caused a 
new special trireme to be fitted out, sacred to the Two 
goddesses (Démétér and Persephoné) who were to accompany 
him. And when, after leaving Korkyra, the squadron struck 
across for a night voyage to the Italian coast, this sacred 
trireme was seen illumined by a blaze of light from heaven; 
while a burning torch on high, similar to that which was. 
usually carried in the Eleusinian mysteries, ran along with the 
ship and guided the pilot to the proper landing place at Meta- 
pontum. Such manifestations of divine presence and en- 
couragement, properly certified and commented upon by the 


2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 8, 11, 12, 30; Diodor. xvi. 66; Plutarch, Ser, 
Num, Vind. p. 552. In the Aristotelian treatise, Rhetorica ad Alexan- 
drum, s. 9, Timoleon is said to have had mine ships. 

® Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 7. 
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prophets, rendered the voyage one of universal hopefulness to 
the armament.! 

These hopes, however, were sadly damped, when after Ast 
regarding a formal notice from a Carthaginian man of war, they 
sailed down the coast of Italy and at last reached Rhegium. 
This city, having been before partially revived under the name 
of Phoebia, by the younger Dionysius, appears now as re- 
constituted under its old name and with its full former auton- 
omy, since the overthrow of his rule at Lokri and in Italy 
generally. Twenty Carthaginian triremes, double the force of 
Timoleon, were found at Rhegium awaiting his arrival—with 
envoys from Hiketas aboard. These envoys came with what 
they pretended to be good news. “Hiketas had recently 
gained a capital victory over Dionysius, whom he had expelled 
from most part of Syracuse, and was now blocking up in 
Ortygia ; with hopes of soon starving him out, by the aid of a 
(Carthaginian fleet. The common enemy being thus at the 
end of his resources, the war could not be prolonged. Hiketas 
therefore trusted that Timoleén would send back to Corinth 
his fleet and troops, now become superfluous. If Timoleon 
«would do this, he (Hiketas) would be delighted to see him 
personally at Syracuse, and would gladly consult him in the 
resettlement of that unhappy city. But he could not admit 
the Corinthian armament into the island; moreover, even had 
he been willing, the Carthaginians peremptorily forbade it, and 
were prepared, in case of need, to repel it with their superior 
naval force now in the strait.” 

The game which Hiketas was playing with the Carthaginians 
now stood plainly revealed, to the vehement indignation of 
the armament. Instead of being their friend, or even neutral, 
he was nothing less than a pronounced enemy, emancipating 
Syracuse from Dionysius only to divide it between himself and 
the Carthaginians. Yet with all the ardour of the armament, 
it was impossible to cross the strait in opposition to an enemy’s 
fleet of double force. Accordingly Timoleon resorted to a 
stratagem in which the leaders and people of Rhegium, eagerly 
sympathising with his Projects of Sicilian emancipation, co- 
operated. In an interview with the envoys of Hiketas as well 
as with the Carthaginian commanders, he affected to accept 
the conditions prescribed by Hiketas ; admitting at once that 
it was useless to stand out. But he at the same time reminded 
them, that he had been entrusted with the command of the 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c, 8; Diodor. xvi. 66. 
® Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 9; Diodor. xvi. 68. 
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armament for Sicilian purposes,—and that he should be a 
disgraced man, if he now conducted it back without touching 
the island; except under the pressure of some necessity not 
merely real, but demonstrable to all and attested by unexcep- 
tionable witnesses. He therefore desired them to appear, 
along with him, before the public assembly of Rhegium, a 
neutral city and common friend of both parties, They would 
then publicly repeat the communication which they had 
already made to him, and they would enter into formal 
engagement for the good treatment of the Syracusans, as soon 
as Dionysius should be expelled. Such proceeding would 
make the people of Rhegium witnesses on both points. They 
would testify on his (Timoleon’s) behalf, when he came to 
defend himself at Corinth, that he had turned his back only 
before invincible necessity, and that he had exacted everything 
in his power in the way of guarantee for Syracuse; they would 
testify also on behalf of the Syracusans, in case the guarantee 
now given should be hereafter evaded. 

Neither the envoys of Hiketas, nor the Carthaginian com- 
manders, had any motive to decline what seemed to them an 
unmeaning ceremony. Both of them accordingly attended, 
along with Timoleon, before the public assembly of Rhegium 
formally convened. The gates of the city were closed (a 
practice usual during the time of a public assembly): the 
Carthaginian men of war lay as usual near at hand, but in no 
state for immediate movement, and perhaps with many of the 
crews ashore ; since all chance of hostility seemed to be past. 
What had been already communicated to Timoleon from 
Hiketas and the Carthaginians was now repeated in formal 
deposition before the assembly; the envoys of Hiketas 
probably going into the case more at length, with certain 
flourishes of speech prompted by their own vanity. Timoleon 
stood by as an attentive listener; but before he could rise to 
reply, various Rhegine speakers came forward with comments 
or questions, which called up the envoys again. A long 
time was thus insensibly wasted, Timoleon often trying to get 
an opportunity to speak, but being always apparently con- 
strained to give way to some obtrusive Rhegine. During this 
long time, however, his triremes in the harbour were not idle. 
One by one, with as little noise as possible, they quitted their 
anchorage and rowed out to sea, directing their course 
towards Sicily. The Carthaginian fleet, though seeing this 
proceeding, neither knew what it meant, nor had any directions 


2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c, 10, 
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to prevent it. At length the other Grecian triremes were all 
afloat and in progress; that of Timoleon alone remaining in 
the harbour. Intimation being secretly given to him as he 
sat in the assembly, he slipped away from the crowd, his friends 
concealing his escape—and got aboard immediately. His 
absence was not discovered at first, the debate continuing as 
if he were still present, and intentionally prolonged by the 
Rhegine speakers. At length the truth could no longer be 
kept back. The envoys and the Carthaginians found out that 
the assembly and the debate were mere stratagems, and that 
their real enemy had disappeared. But they found it out too 
late. Timoleon with his triremes was already on the voyage 
to Tauromenium in Sicily, where all arrived safe and without 
opposition. Overreached and humiliated, his enemies left the 
assembly in vehement wrath against the Rhegines, who re- 
minded them that Carthaginians ought to be the last to com- 
plain of deception in others.! 

The well-managed stratagem, whereby Timoleon had over- 
come a difficulty to all appearance insurmountable, exalted 
both his own fame and the spirits of his soldiers. They were 
now safe in Sicily, at Tauromenium, a recent settlement near 
the site of the ancient Naxus, receiving hearty welcome from 
Andromachus, the leading citizen of the place—whose influence 
was so mildly exercised, and gave such complete satisfaction, 
that it continued through and after the reform of Timoleon, 
when the citizens might certainly have swept it away if they 
had desired. Andromachus, having been forward in inviting 
Timoleon to come, now prepared to co-operate with him, and 
returned a spirited reply to the menaces sent over from 
Rhegium by the Carthaginians, after they had vainly pursued 
the Corinthian squadron to Tauromenium. 

But Andromachus and Tauromenium were but petty 
auxiliaries, compared with the enemies against whom Timoleon 
had to contend; enemies now more formidable than ever. 
For Hiketas, incensed with the stratagem practised at Rhegium, 
and apprehensive of interruption to the blockade which he was 
carrying on against Ortygia, sent for an additional squadron of 
Carthaginian men of war to Syracuse; the harbour of which 
place was presently completely beset.2_ A large Carthaginian 
land-force was also acting under Hanno in the western regions 
of the island, with considerable success against the Cam- 
panians of Entella and others.® The Sicilian towns had their 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢. 10, 116 
2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 11. 3 Diodor. xvi. 67. 
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native despots, Mamerkus at Katana—Leptinés at Apollonia? 
—Nikodémus at Kentoripa—Apolloniadés at Agyrium 2—from 
whom Timoleon could expect no aid, except in so far as they 
might feel predominant fear of the Carthaginians. And the 
Syracusans, even when they heard of his arrival at Tauro- 
menium, scarcely ventured to indulge hopes of serious relief 
from such a handful of men, against the formidable array of 
Hiketas and the Carthaginians under their walls. Moreover, 
what guarantee had they that Timoleon would turn out better 
than Dion, Kallippus, and others before him? seductive 
promisers of emancipation, who, if they succeeded, forgot the 
words by which they had won men’s hearts, and thought only 
of appropriating to themselves the sceptre of the previous 
despot, perhaps even aggravating all that was bad in his rule? 
Such was the question asked by many a suffering citizen of 
Syracuse, amidst that despair and sickness of heart which 
made the name of an armed liberator sound only like a new 
deceiver and a new scourge.® 

It was by acts alone that Timoleon could refute such well- 
grounded suspicions. But at first, no one believed in him; 
nor could he escape the baneful effects of that mistrust which 
his predecessors had everywhere inspired. The messengers 
whom he sent round were so coldly received, that he seemed 
likely to find no allies beyond the walls of Tauromenium. 

At length one invitation, of great importance, reached 
him—from the town of Adranum, about forty miles inland 
from Tauromenium; a native Sikel town, seemingly in part 
hellenised, inconsiderable in size, but venerated as sacred to 
the god Adranus, whose worship was diffused throughout all 
Sicily. The Adranites being politically divided, at the same 
time that one party sent the invitation to Timoleon, the other 
despatched a similar message to Hiketas. Either at Syracuse 
or Leontini, Hiketas was nearer to Adranum than Timoleon at 
Tauromenium; and lost no time in marching thither, with 
5000 troops, to occupy so important a place. He arrived 
there in the evening, found no enemy, and established his 
camp without the walls, believing himself already master of the 
place. Timoleon, with his inferior numbers, knew that he had 
no chance of success except in surprise. Accordingly, on 
setting out from Tauromenium, he made no great progress the 
first day, in order that no report of his approach might reach 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢. 13-24; Diodor. xvi. 72, * Diodor. xvi. 82. 
3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 11. 
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Adranum ; but on the next morning he marched with the 
greatest possible effort, taking the shortest, yet most rugged 
paths. On arriving within about three miles of Adranum, he 
was informed that the troops from Syracuse, having just 
finished their march, had encamped near the town, not aware 
of any enemy near. His officers were anxious that the men 
should be refreshed after their very fatiguing march, before they 
ventured to attack an army four times superior in number. 
But Timoleon earnestly protested against any such delay, 
entreating them to follow him at once against the enemy, as the 
only chance of finding them unprepared. To encourage them, 
he at once took up his shield and marched at their head, carrying 
it on his arm (the shield of the general was habitually carried 
for him by an orderly), in spite of the fatiguing march, which 
he had himself performed on foot as well as they. The 
soldiers obeyed, and the effort was crowned by complete 
success. The troops of Hiketas, unarmed and at their 
suppers, were taken so completely by surprise, that in spite of 
their superior number, they fled with scarce any resistance. 
From the rapidity of their flight, 300 of them only were slain. 
But 600 were made prisoners, and the whole camp, including 
its appurtenances, was taken, with scarcely the loss of a man. 
Hiketas escaped with the rest to Syracuse.? 

This victory, so rapidly and skilfully won—and the acquisition 
of Adranum which followed it—produced the strongest sensa- 
tion throughout Sicily. It counted even for more than a 
victory ; it was a declaration of the gods in favour of Timoleon. 
The inhabitants of the holy town, opening their gates and 
approaching him with awe-stricken reverence, recounted the 
visible manifestations of the god Adranus in his favour. At 
the moment when the battle was commencing, they had seen 
the portals of their temple spontaneously burst open, and the 
god brandishing his spear, with profuse perspiration on his face.? 
Such facts,—verified and attested in a place of peculiar sanctity, 
and circulated from thence throughout the neighbouring com- 
munities,—contributed hardly less than the victory to exalt the 
glory of Timoleon. He received offers of alliance from Tyn- 
daris and several other towns, as well as from Mamerkus 
despot of Katana, one of the most warlike and powerful 
princes in the island. So numerous were the reinforcements 


1 Plutarch, Timolecn, c. 123 Diodor. xvi. 68. Diodorus and Plutarch 
agree in the numbers both of killed and of prisoners on the side of Hiketas, 

© Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 12. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13; Diodor. xvi. 69. 
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thus acquired, and so much was his confidence enhanced by 
recent success, that he now ventured to march even under the 
walls of Syracuse, and defy Hiketas; who did not think it 
prudent to hazard a second engagement with the victor of 
Adranum.} 

Hiketas was still master of all Syracuse—except Ortygia, 
against which he had constructed lines of blockade, in con- 
junction with the Carthaginian fleet occupying the harbour. 
‘Timoleon was in no condition to attack the place, and would 
have been obliged speedily to retire, as his enemies did not 
choose to come out. But it was soon seen that the manifesta- 
tions of the Two goddesses, and of the god Adranus, in his 
favour, were neither barren nor delusive. A real boon was 
now thrown into his lap, such as neither skill nor valour could 
have won. Dionysius, blocked up in Ortygia with a scanty 
supply of provisions, saw from his walls the approaching army 
of Timoleon, and heard of the victory of Adranum. He had 
already begun to despair of his own position of Ortygia ;? 
where indeed he might perhaps hold out by bold effort and 
steady endurance, but without any reasonable chance of again 
becoming master of Syracuse; a chance which Timoleon and 
the Corinthian intervention cut off more decidedly than ever. 
Dionysius was a man not only without the energetic character 
and personal ascendency of his father, which might have made 
head against such difficulties—but indolent and drunken in his 
habits, not relishing a sceptre when it could only be maintained 
by hard fighting, nor stubborn enough to stand out to the last 


1 Diodor. xvi. 68, 69. That Timoleon marched up to Syracuse, is stated 
by Diodorus, though not by Plutarch. I follow Diodorus so far ; because 
it makes the subsequent proceedings in regard to Dionysius more clear and 
intelligible. 

But Diodorus adds two farther matters, which cannot be correct. He 
affirms that Timoleon parsed Hiketas at a running pace (Spouatos) im- 
mediately from the | field of battle at ‘Adiantum ato Srracmse 3 and that he then 

t possession of the portion of Syracuse Pil 
©°Now it was with tome dificulty that Timoleon could get his troops even 
up to the field of battle at Adranum, without some previous repose ; so long 
and fatiguing was the march which they had undergone from Tauromenium, 
It is therefore impossible that they can have been either inclined or com- 
Patent to pursue (at a rapid pace) Hiketas immediately from the field of 

ttle at Adranum to Syracuse, 

Next, it will appear from subsequent operations, that Timoleon did not, 
on this occasion, get possession of any other portion of Syracuse than the 
Islet Ortygia, surrendered to him by Dionysius. He did not enter Epipoloe 
until afterwards, 

$ Plutarch, Timoleon, c, 13. ‘Aneipneds 48n rais éawlor Kal juxpde 
Amorimdy eemodropretobay, &c. 
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merely as a cause of war.! Under these dispositions, the 
arrival of Timoleon both suggested to him the idea, and 
furnished him with the means, of making his resignation 
subservient to the purchase of a safe asylum and comfortable 
future maintenance: for to a Grecian despot, with the odium 
of past severities accumulated upon his head, abnegation of 
power was hardly ever possible, consistent with personal 
security.? But Dionysius felt assured that he might trust to 
the guarantee of Timoleon and the Corinthians for shelter and 
protection at Corinth, with as much property as he could carry 
away with him; since he had the means of purchasing such 
guarantee by the surrender of Ortygia—a treasure of inestim- 
able worth. Accordingly he resolved to propose a capitulation, 
and sent envoys to Timoleon for the purpose. 

There was little difficulty in arranging terms. Dionysius 
stipulated only for a safe transit with his moveable property to 
Corinth, and for an undisturbed residence in that city ; tender- 
ing in exchange the unconditional surrender of Ortygia with all 
its garrison, arms, and magazines. The convention was con- 
cluded forthwith, and three Corinthian officers—Telemachus, 
Eukleidés and Neon—were sent in with 400 men to take 
charge of the place. Their entrance was accomplished safely, 
though they were obliged to elude the blockade by stealing 
in at several times, and in small companies. Making over to 
them the possession of Ortygia with the command of his 
garrison, Dionysius passed, with some money and a small 
number of companions, into the camp of Timoleon; who 
conveyed him away, leaving at the same time the neighbour- 
hood of Syracuse.? 

Conceive the position and feelings of Dionysius, a prisoner 
in the camp of Timoleon, traversing that island over which his 
father as well as himself had reigned all-powerful, and knowing 
himself to be the object of either hatred or contempt to every 
one—except so far as the immense boon which he had con- 
ferred, by surrendering Ortygia, purchased for him an indulgent 


4 Tacitus, Histor. iii. 70. Respecting the last days of the Emperor 
Vitellius, ‘‘Ipse, neque jubendi neque vetandi potens, non jam Imperator, 
sed tantum belli causa erat.” 

2 See, among other illustrations of this fact, the striking remark of Solon 
(Plutarch, Solon, c. 14). 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13; Diodor. xvi. 70. Diodorus appears tome 
to misdate these facts; placing the capitulation of Dionysius and the 
surrender of Ortygia to Timoleon, a/fer the capture of the other portion of 
Syracuse by Timoleon. I follow Plutarch’s chronology, which places the 
capitulation of Ortygia first. 
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forbearance! He was doubtless eager for immediate departure 
to Corinth, while Timoleon was no less anxious to send him 
thither, as the living evidence of triumph accomplished. 
Although not fifty days! had yet elapsed since Timoleon’s 
landing in Sicily, he was enabled already to announce a 
decisive victory, a great confederacy grouped around him, and 
the possession of the inexpugnable position of Ortygia, with a 
garrison equal in number to his own army ; the despatches 
being accompanied by the presence of that very despot, bear- 
ing the terrific name of Dionysius, against whom the expedition 
had been chiefly aimed! Timoleon sent a special trireme* to 
Corinth, carrying Dionysius, and communicating these impor- 
tant events, together with the convention which guaranteed to 
the dethroned ruler an undisturbed residence in that city. 

The impression produced at Corinth by the arrival of this 
trireme and its passengers was powerful beyond all parallel. 
Astonishment and admiration were universal ; for the expedition 
of Timoleon had started as a desperate venture, in which 
scarce one among the leading Corinthians had been disposed 
to embark ; nor had any man conceived the possibility of 
success so rapid as well as so compiete. But the victorious 
prospect in Sicily, with service under the fortunate general, was 
now the general passion of the citizens. A reinforcement of 
2000 hoplites and 200 cavalry was immediately voted and 
equipped. 

If the triumph excited wonder and joy, the person of 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 16. 

® Theopompus stated that Dionysius had gone from Sicily to Corinth in 
a merchant ship. (nt orpoyyoAn). Timzus contradicted this assertion, 
seemingly with his habitual asperity, and stated that Dionysius had been 
sent in a ship of war (ynt waxp§). See Timzus, Fragment 133; Theo- 
pompus, Fragm. 216, ed. Didot. 

Diodorus (xvi. 70) copies Theopomprs. 

Polybius (xii. 4 a) censures Timseus for cavilling at such small inaccuracies, 
as if the difference between the two were not worthnoticing, Probably the 
language of Timzeus may have deserved blame as ill-mannered ; but the 
matter of fact appears to me to have been perfectly worth correcting. To 
send Dionysius in a trireme, was treating him as prisoner in a respectful 
manner, which Timoleon was doubtless bound to do ; and which he would 
be inclined to do on his own account—seeing that he had a strong interest 
in making the entry of Dionysius as a captive into Corinth, an impressive 
sight. Moreover the trireme would reach Corinth more speedily than the 
merchantman, 

That Dionysius should go in a merchant-ship, was one additional evidence 
of fallen fortune ; and this seems to have been the reason why it was taken 
up by Theopompus—from the passion, prevalent among so many Greek 
authors, for exaggerating contrasts. 

® Plutarch,»Timoleon, c. 13, 14, 15. 
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Dionysius himself appealed no less powerfully to other feelings. 
A fallen despot was a sight denied to Grecian eyes ; whoever 
aspired to despotism, put his all to hazard, forfeiting his chance 
of retiring to a private station. By a remarkable concurrence 
of circumstances, the exception to this rule was presented just 
awhere it was least likely to take place ; in the case of the most 
formidable and odious despotism which had ever overridden 
the Grecian world. For nearly half a century prior to the 
expedition of Dion against Syracuse, every one had been 
accustomed to pronounce the name of Dionysius with a 
mixture of fear and hatred—the sentiment of prostration before 
irresistible force. How much difficulty Dion himself found, in 
overcoming this impression in the minds of his own soldiers, 
has been already related. Though dissipated by the. success 
of Dion, the antecedent alarm became again revived, when 
Dionysius recovered his possession of Ortygia, and when the 
Syracusans made pathetic appeal to Corinth for aid against 
him. Now, on a sudden, the representative of this extinct 
greatness, himself bearing the awful name of Dionysius, enters 
Corinth under a convention, suing only for the humble domicile 
and unpretending security of a private citizen.1 The Greek 
mind was keenly sensitive to such contrasts, which entered 
largely into every man’s views of human affairs, and were 
reproduced in a thousand forms by writers and speakers. The 
affluence of visitors—who crowded to gaze upon and speak to 
Dionysius, not merely from Corinth, but from other cities of 
‘Greece—was immense ; some in simple curiosity; others with 
compassion, a few even with insulting derision. The anecdotes 
which are recounted seem intended to convey a degrading 
impression of this last period of his career. But even the 
common offices of life—the purchase of unguents and con- 
diments at the tavern*—the nicety of criticism displayed 
respecting robes and furniture*—looked degrading when per- 
formed by the ex-despot of Syracuse. His habit of drinking 
largely, already contracted, was not likely to become amended 
in these days of mortification ; yet on the whole his conduct 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢. 14; Diodor. xvi. 70. The remarks of Tacitus 
upon the last hours of the Emperor Vitellius have their application to the 
Greek feeling on this occasion (Histor. iii, 68): Nee quisquam adeo 
rerum humanarum immemor, quem non commoveret illa facies ; Romanum 
principe, et generis humani paulo ante dominum, relict fortune suze sede, 
exire de imperio, Nihil tale viderant, njbil audierant,” &c. 

® Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 14; Theopomp. Fragm. 217, ed. Didot ; Justin, 
xxi. 5 


3 Timseus, ap, Polybium, xii, 24. 
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seems to have had more dignity than could have been 
expected. His literary tastes, manifested during the time of 
his intercourse with Plato, are implied even in the anecdotes 
intended to disparage him. Thus he is said to have opened a 
school for teaching boys to read, and to have instructed the 
public singers in the art of singing or reciting poetry.1 His 
name served to subsequent writers, both Greek and Roman,— 
as those of Croesus, Polykratés, and Xerxes, serve to Herodotus 
—for an instance to point a moral on the mutability of human 
events. Yet the anecdotes recorded about him can rarely be 
verified, nor can we distinguish real matters of fact from those 
suitable and impressive mythes which so pregnant a situation 
was sure to bring forth. 

Among those who visited him at Corinth was Aristoxenus 
of Tarentum: for the Tarentine leaders, first introduced by 
Plato, had maintained their correspondence with Dionysius 
even after his first expulsion from Syracuse to Lokri, and 
had vainly endeavoured to preserve his unfortunate wife and 
daughters from the retributive vengeance of the Lokrians. 
During the palmy days of Dionysius, his envoy Polyarchus had 
been sent on a mission to Tarentum, where he came into 
conversation with the chief magistrate Archytas. This con- 
versation Aristoxenus had recorded in writing ; probably from 
the personal testimony of Archytas, whose biography he com- 
posed. Polyarchus dwelt upon wealth, power, and sensual 
enjoyments, as the sole objects worth living for ; pronouncing 
those who possessed them in large masses, as the only beings 
deserving admiration. At the summit of all stood the Persian 
king, whom Polyarchus extolled as the most enviable and 
admirable of mortals. ‘Next to the Persian king (said he), 
though with a very long interval, comes our despot of Syracuse.” 


1 Plutarch, Timol. c. 145 Cicero, Tuscul. Disp. ii, 12, 7. His remark, 
that Dionysius opened the school from anxiety still to have the pleasure of 
exercising authority, can hardly be meant as serious, 

‘We cannot suppose that Dionysius in his exile at Corinth suffered under 
any want of a comfortable income ; for it is mentioned, that all his move- 
able furnitare (@xicxevh) was bought by his namesake Dionysius, the 
fortunate despot of the Pontic Herakleia; and this furniture was so 
magnificent, that the acquisition of it is counted among the peculiar marks 
of ornament and dignity to the Herakleotic dynasty :—see the Fragments 
of the historian Memnon of Herakleia, ch. iv. p. 10, ed. Orell. apud 
Photium, Cod. 224. 

3 Aristoxenus, Fragm. 15, ed. Didot, ap. Athenzum, p. 545. Aedrepov 
84, gnot, Tov iuérepoy Tupavvey Geln Tis Gy, Kalmep OAD NecRduevoy. 

One sees that the word 1ipayvos was used even by those who intended no 
unfriendly sense—applied by an admiring envoy to his master. 
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What had become of Polyarchus, we do not know; but 
Aristoxenus lived to see the envied Dionysius under the 
altered phase of his life at Corinth, and probably to witness 
the ruin of the Persian kings also, On being asked, what had 
been the cause of his displeasure against Plato, Dionysius 
replied, in language widely differing from that of his former 
envoy Polyarchus, that amidst the many evils which surrounded 
a despot, none was so mischievous as the unwillingness of his 
so-called friends to tell him the truth. Such false friends had 
poisoned the good feeling between him and Plato.) This 
anecdote bears greater mark of being genuine, than others 
which we read more wittyand pungent. The Cynic philoso- 
pher Diogenés treated Dionysius with haughty scorn for sub- 
mitting to live in a private station after having enjoyed so 
overruling an ascendency. Such was more or less the senti- 
ment of every visitor who saw him; but the matter to be 
lamented is, that he had not been in a private station from the 
beginning. He was by nature unfit to tread, even with profit 
to himself, the perilous and thorny path of a Grecian despot. 
The reinforcements decreed by the Corinthians, though 
equipped without delay and forwarded to Thurii in Italy, were 
prevented from proceeding farther on shipboard by the Car- 
thaginian squadron at the strait, and were condemned to wait 
for a favourable opportunity.? But the greatest of all reinforce- 
ments to Timoleon was, the acquisition of Ortygia. It con- 
tained not merely a garrison of 2000 soldiers—who passed. 
(probably much to their own satisfaction) from the declining 
cause of Dionysius to the victorious banner of Timoleon—but 
also every species of military stores. There were horses, 
engines for siege and battery, missiles of every sort, and above 
all, shields and spears to the amazing number of 70,00o—if 
Plutarch’s statement is exact.2 Having dismissed Dionysius, 
Timoleon organised a service of small craft from Katana to 
convey provisions by sea to Ortygia, eluding the Carthaginian 
guard squadron. He found means to do this with tolerable 
success,‘ availing himself of winds or bad weather, when the 
ships of war could not obstruct the entrance of the lesser 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15. Aristoxenus heard from Dionysius at 
Corinth the remarkable anecdote about the faithful attachment of the 
two Pythagorean friends, Damon and Phintias, Dionysius had been 
strongly impressed with the incident, and was fond of relating it (roAAd Kes 
huiv Bixyeiro, Aristoxen. Fragm. 9, ed. Didot; apud Iamblichum Vit. 
Pythag. 8. 233). 

# Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 16. 
* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13. + Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 18. 
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harbour. Meanwhile he himself returned to Adranum, a post 
convenient for watching both Leontini and Syracuse. Here 
two assassins, bribed by Hiketas, were on the point of taking 
his life, while sacrificing at a festival ; and were only prevented 
by an incident so remarkable, that every one recognised the 
visible intervention of the gods to protect him.1 

Meanwhile Hiketas, being resolved to acquire possession of 
Ortygia, invoked the aid of the full Carthaginian force under 
Magon. The great harbour of Syracuse was presently occupied 
by an overwhelming fleet of 150 Carthaginian ships of war, 
while a land-force, said to consist of 60,000 men, came also to 
join Hiketas, and were quartered by him within the walls of 
Syracuse. Never before had any Carthaginian troops got 
footing within those walls. Syracusan liberty, perhaps Syra- 
cusan hellenism, now appeared extinct. Even Ortygia, in 
spite of the bravery of its garrison under the Corinthian Neon, 
seemed not long tenable, against repeated attack and battery 
of the walls, combined with strict blockade to keep out 
supplies by sea. Still, however, though the garrison was 
distressed, some small craft with provisions from Katana 
contrived to slip in; a fact which induced Hiketas and Magon 
to form the plan of attacking that town, thinking themselves 
strong enough to accomplish this by a part of their force, 
without discontinuing the siege of Ortygia. Accordingly they 
sailed forth from the harbour, and marched from the city of 
Syracuse, with the best part of their armament, to attack 
Katana, leaving Ortygia still under blockade. But the com- 
manders left behind were so negligent in their watch, that 
Neon soon saw, from the walls of Ortygia, the opportunity of 
attacking them with advantage. Making a sudden and vigorous 
sally, he fell upon the blockading army unawares, routed them 
at all points with serious loss, and pressed his pursuit so 
warmly, that he got possession of Achradina, expelling them 
from that important section of the city. The provisions and 
money, acquired herein at a critical moment, rendered this 
victory important. But what gave it the chief value was, the 
possession of Achradina, which Neon immediately caused to 
be joined on to Ortygia by a new line of fortifications, and 
thus held the two in combination.? Ortygia had been before 


2 Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢, 16. 

4 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 18. . . .. 8 32 Koplr6ior Néwy, xaridav 
aed ris Expas rods brokereyplvovs Tay wodeuloy apyos Kal duerSs 
guadrrovras, aalgyns evémece Bieoapudvors abrois’ xal robs uy dyeddv, 
robs Bt rpepduevos, axpdrnce Kal xaréoxe Thy Acyoudrnr "Axpabirty, & 
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(as I have already remarked) completely distinct from Achradina. 

: It is probable that the population of Achradina, delighted to 
be liberated from the Carthaginians, lent zealous aid to Neon 
both in the defence of their own walls, and in the construction 
of the new connecting lines towards Ortygia; for which the 
numerous intervening tombs would supply materials. 

This gallant exploit of Neon permanently changed the 
position of the combatants at Syracuse. A horseman started 
instantly to convey the bad news to Hiketas and Magon near 
Katana. Both of therh returned forthwith ; but they returned 
only to occupy half of the city—Tycha, Neapolis, and Epi- 
pol. It became extremely difficult to prosecute a successful 
siege or blockade of Ortygia and Achradina united: besides 
that, Neon had now obtained abundant supplies for the 
moment. 

Meanwhile Timoleon too was approaching, reinforced by 
the new Corinthian division ; who, having been at first detained 
at Thurii, and becoming sick of delay, had made their way 
inland, across the Bruttian territory, to Rhegium. They were 
fortunate enough to find the strait unguarded: for the 
Carthaginian admiral Hanno—having seen their ships laid up 
at Thurii, and not anticipating their advance by land—had 
first returned with his squadron to the Strait of Messina, and 
next, hoping by a stratagem to frighten the garrison of Ortygia 
into surrender, had sailed to the harbour of Syracuse with his 
triremes decorated as if after a victory. His seamen, with 
wreaths round their heads, shouted as they passed into the 
harbour under the walls of Ortygia, that the Corinthian 
squadron approaching the strait had been all captured, and 
exhibited as proofs of the victory certain Grecian shields hung 
upaboard. By this silly fabrication, Hanno probably produced 
a serious dismay among the garrison of Ortygia. But he 
purchased such temporary satisfaction at the cost of leaving 
the strait unguarded, and allowing the Corinthian division to 
cross unopposed from Italy into Sicily. On reaching Rhegium, 
these Corinthians not only found the strait free, but also a 
complete and sudden calm, succeeding upon several days of 
stormy weather. Embarking immediately on such ferry boats 
and fishing craft as they could find, and swimming their horses 


kpdrioroy eBéee nal &lpavorérarey Smdpxew ris Zupaxoctoy pspos wédews, 
rpbroy rod ovyxasutrns nal curipuogutins tx wrasbvay nine. Ebropheas 
38 nal ctrov wal xpnudrav obx apiixe Tov Témov, ob8" avexdspnoe wddwr exh 
hy Expay, GdAd ppaduevos roy ‘eplBoroy ris 'Axpadwiis Kal cuydyas 
rots lpdmact wpds thy axpdwodry, dupidare. 
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alongside by the bridle, they reached the Sicilian coast without 
loss or difficulty. 

Thus did the gods again show their favour towards Timoleon 
by an unusual combination of circumstances, and by smiting 
the enemy with blindness. So much did the tide of success 
run along with him, that the important town of Messéné 
declared itself among his allies, admitting the new Corinthian 
soldiers immediately on their landing. With little delay, they 
proceeded forward to join Timoleon; who thought himself 
strong enough, notwithstanding that even with this reinforce- 
ment he could only command 4000 men, to march up to the 
vicinity of Syracuse, and there to confront the immeasurably 
superior force of his enemies.2_ He appears to have encamped 
near the Olympieion, and the bridge over the river Anapus. 

Though Timoleon was sure of the co-operation of Neon and 
the Corinthian garrison in Ortygia and Achradina, yet he was 
separated from them by the numerous force of Hiketas and 
Magon, who occupied Epipolz, Neapolis, and Tycha, together 
with the low ground between Epipol and the Great Harbour ; 
while the large Carthaginian fleet filled the Harbour itself. On 
a reasonable calculation, Timoleon seemed to have little 
chance of success. But suspicion had already begun in the 
mind of Magon, sowing the seeds of disunion between him and 
Hiketas. The alliance between Carthaginians and Greeks was 
one unnatural to both parties, and liable to be crossed, at 
every mischance, by mutual distrust, growing out of antipathy 
which each party felt in itself and knew to subsist in the other. 
The unfortunate scheme of marching to Katana, with the 
capital victory gained by Neon in consequence of that absence, 
made Magon believe that Hiketas was betraying him. Such 
apprehensions were strengthened, when he saw in his front the 
army of Timoleon, posted on the river Anapus—and when he 
felt that he was in a Greek city generally disaffected to him, 
while Neon was at his rear in Ortygia and Achradina. Under 
such circumstances, Magon conceived the whole safety of his 
Carthaginians as depending on the zealous and faithful 
co-operation of Hiketas, in whom he had now ceased to 
confide. And his mistrust, once suggested, was aggravated by- 
the friendly communication which he saw going on between 
the soldiers of Timoleon and those of Hiketas. ‘These soldiers, 
all Greeks and mercenaries fighting for a country not their own, 
encountered each other, on the field of battle, like enemies, — 
but conversed in a pacific and amicable way, during intervals, 


} Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 19. 2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 20. 
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in their respective camps. Both were now engaged, without 
disturbing each other, in catching eels amidst the marshy 
and watery ground between Epipole and the Anapus. Inter- 
changing remarks freely, they were admiring the splendour and 
magnitude of Syracuse with its great maritime convenience,— 
when one of Timoleon’s soldiers observed to the opposite 
party—‘“ And this magnificent city, you, Greeks as you are, 
are striving to barbarise, planting these Carthaginian cut- 
throats nearer to us than they now are; though our first 
anxiety ought to be, to keep them as far off as possible from 
Greece. Do you really suppose that they have brought up 
this host from the Atlanticand the Pillars of Heraklés, all for 
the sake of Hiketas and his rule? Why if Hiketas took 
measure of affairs like a true ruler, he would not thus turn out 
his brethren, and bring in an enemy to his country; he would 
ensure to himself an honourable sway, by coming to an 
understanding with the Corinthians and Timoleon.” Such was 
the colloquy passing between the soldiers of Timoleon and 
those of Hiketas, and speedily made known to the Cartha- 
ginians. Having made apparently strong impression on those 
to whom it was addressed, it justified alarm in Magon; who 
was led to believe that he could no longer trust his Sicilian 
allies. Without any delay, he put all his troops aboard the 
fleet, and in spite of the most strenuous remonstrances from 
Hiketas, sailed away to Africa.) 

On the next day, when Timoleon approached to the attack, 
he was amazed to find the Carthaginian army and fleet with- 
drawn. His soldiers, scarcely believing their eyes, laughed to 
scorn the cowardice of Magon. Still however Hiketas deter- 
mined to defend Syracuse with his own troops, in spite of the 
severe blow inflicted by Magon’s desertion. That desertion 
had laid open both the Harbour and the lower ground near 
the Harbour; so that Timoleon was enabled to come into 
direct communication with his own garrison in Ortygia and 
Achradina, and to lay plans for a triple simultaneous onset. 
He himself undertook to attack the southern front of Epipola 
towards the river Anapus, where the city was strongest ; the 
Corinthian Isias was instructed to make a vigorous assault 
from Achradina, or the eastern side; while Deinarchus and 
Demaretus, the generals who had conducted the recent rein- 
forcement from Corinth, were ordered to attack the northern 
wall of Epipolze, or the Hexapylon ;? they were probably sent 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢. 20, 

® Plutarch, Timoleon, c, 21, The account given by Plutarch of 
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round from Ortygia, by sea, to land at Trogilus. Hiketas, 
holding as he did the aggregate consisting of Epipole, Tycha, 
and Neapolis, was assailed on three sides at once. He had 
a most defensible position, which a good commander, with 
brave and faithful troops, might have maintained against forces 
more numerous than those of Timoleon. Yet in spite of 
such advantages, no effective resistance was made, nor even 
attempted. Timoleon not only took the place, but took it 
without the loss of a single man, killed or wounded. Hiketas 
and his followers fled to Leontini.? 

The desertion of Magon explains of course a great deal of 
discouragement among the soldiers of Hiketas. But when we 
read the astonishing facility of the capture, it is evident that 
there must have been something more than discouragement. 
The soldiers on defence were really unwilling to use their arms 
for the purpose of repelling Timoleon, and keeping up the 
dominion of Hiketas in Syracuse. When we find this senti- 
ment so powerfully manifested, we cannot but discern that the 
aversion of these men to serve, in what they looked upon as a 
Carthaginian cause, threw into the hands of Timoleon an easy 
victory, and that the mistrustful retreat of Magon was not so 
absurd and cowardly as Plutarch represents.? 

The Grecian public, however, not minutely scrutinising 
preliminary events, heard the easy capture as a fact, and heard 
it with unbounded enthusiasm. From Sicily and Italy the 
news rapidly spread to Corinth and other parts of Greece. 
Everywhere the sentiment was the same; astonishment and 
admiration, not merely at the magnitude of the conquest, but 
also at the ease and rapidity with which it had been achieved. 
The arrival of the captive Dionysius at Corinth had been in 
itself a most impressive event. But now the Corinthians 
leamt the disappearance of the large Carthaginian host and 
the total capture of Syracuse, without the loss of a man; 
and that too before they were even assured that their second 


Timoleon’s attack is very intelligible. He states that the side of 
Epipolse fronting southwards or towards the river Anapus was the 
strongest. 
Saverio Cavallari (Zur Topographie von Syrakus, p. 22) confirms this, by 
remarking that the northera side of Epipolee, towards Trogilus, is the 
weakest, and easiest for access or attacl 

We thus see that Epipoes was the /ast portion of Syracuse which 
‘Timoleon mastered—not the first portion, as Diodorus states (xvi. 69). 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 21. 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 20, 21. Diodorus also implies the same verdict 
(xvi. 69), though his account is brief as well as obscure, 
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reinforcement, which they knew to have been blocked up at 
Thurii, had been able to touch the Sicilian shore. 

Such transcendent novelties excited even in Greece, and 
much more in Sicily itself, a sentiment towards Timoleon such 
as hardly any Greek had ever yet drawn to himself. His 
bravery, his skilful plans, his quickness of movement, were 
indeed deservedly admired. But in this respect, others had 
equalled him before; and we may remark that even the 
Corinthian Neon, in his capture of Achradina, had rivalled 
anything performed by his superior officer. But that which 
stood without like or second in Timoleon—that which set a 
peculiar stamp upon all his meritorious qualities—was his 
superhuman good fortune; or—what in the eyes of most 
Greeks was the same thing in other words—the unbounded 
favour with which the gods had cherished both his person and 
his enterprise. Though greatly praised as a brave and able 
man, Timoleon was still more affectionately hailed as an 
enviable man.! ‘Never had the gods been seen so manifest 
in their dispensations of kindness towards any mortal.”2_ The 
issue, which Telekleidés had announced as being upon trial 
when Timoleon was named, now stood triumphantly deter- 
mined. After the capture of Syracuse, we may be sure that no 
one ever denounced Timoleon as a fratricide ;—every one 
extolled him as a tyrannicide. The great exploits of other 
eminent men, such as Agesilaus and Epaminondas, had been 
achieved at the cost of hardship, severe fighting, wounds and 
death to those concerned, &c., all of which counted as so 
many deductions from the perfect mental satisfaction of the 
spectator. Like an oration or poem smelling of the lamp, 
they bore too clearly the marks of preliminary toil and fatigue. 
But Timoleon, as the immortal gods descending to combat on 
the plain of Troy, accomplished splendid feats,—overthrew 
what seemed insuperable obstacles—by a mere first appearance, 


1 Plutazch, Timoleon, c. 21. Td ply &Adyat Thy wédw (Syracuse) car’ 
Kxpas wal yevlobaur raxéas droxelpioy eexeadyray ray nodeulav, Blasioy 
dyadeivat 7H Tay waxouevev dvdpayabla xal vf Bearden: rod oxparnyod. 
Bi uh dwolavciy twa unde rpubiivar Tov Kopw6luv, Tiov tpyoy abris a 
Tiwodoyros éxedeltaro rixn, Kabdrep BiayiArwpérn apds Thy dperdy roi 
btpls, twa rar éwasvovstvar adrod rd panapifsnera KaAror 
ol werbuvdpevos SavudCacir. 

2 "Homer, Odyss. if 219 (Nestor addressing Telemachus). 


El ydp o? Ge déAot duddey yravaddmis *A\ 
Tani otvanten tepaiete nobeniuens 


Aug ér Tpcruv, 88. ra 
oie ir Loy ide Baty Lonbebd 
Teli dvasperBa maploraro IadAds "Gir. 
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and without an effort. He exhibited to view a magnificent 
result, executed with all that apparent facility belonging as a 
privilege to the inspirations of first-rate genius! Such a 
spectacle of virtue and good fortune combined—glorious 
Sonsummation with graceful facility—was new to the Grecian 
world. 

For all that he had done, Timoleon took little credit to 
himself. In the despatch which announced to the Corinthians 
his Veni, Vidi, Vici, as well as in his discourses at Syracuse, he 
ascribed the whole achievement to fortune or to the gods, 
whom he thanked for-having inscribed his name as nominal 
mover of their decree for liberating Sicily,2 We need nat 
doubt that he firmly believed himself to be a favoured instru- 
ment of the divine will, and that he was even more astonished 
than others at the way in which locked gates flew open before 
him. But even if he had not believed it himself, there was 
great prudence in putting this colouring on the facts; not 
simply because he thereby deadened the attacks of envy, but 
because, under the pretence of modesty, he really exalted 
himself much higher. He purchased for himself a greater 
hold on men’s minds towards his future achievements, as the 
beloved of the’ gods, than he would ever have possessed as 
only a highly endowed mortal. And though what he had 
already done was prodigious, there still remained much 
undone ; new difficulties, not the same in kind, yet hardly less 
in magnitude, to be combated. 

It was not only new difficulties, but also new temptations, 
which Timoleon had to combat. Now began for him that 
moment of trial, fatal to so many eminent Greeks before him. 
Proof was to be shown, whether he could swallow, without 
intoxication or perversion, the cup of success administered to 
him in such overflowing fulness. He was now complete 
master of Syracuse ; master of it too with the fortifications of 
Ortygia yet standing,—with all the gloomy means of despotic 
compression, material and moral, yet remaining inhis hand. In 
respect of personal admiration and prestige of success, he stood 
greatly above Dion, and yet more above the elder Dionysius in 
the early part of his career. To set up for himself as despot 
at Syracuse, burying in oblivion all that he had said or promised 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c, 36, Merd roi Kadod odd 7d peBlus txovea 
( Tipordorros oxparmmla) palveras, rots eb ual Bixalws AeyCondvors, ob 
tiyns Epyov, aAX' dperfis ebrvxotons. 

Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36 ; Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4 ; Plutarch, 
De Sui Laude, p. 542 E. 
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before, was a step natural and feasible; not indeed without 
peril or difficulty, but carrying with it chances of success equal 
to those of other nascent despotisms, and more than sufficient 
to tempt a leading Greek politician of average morality. 
Probably most people in Sicily actually expected that he would 
avail himself of his unparalleled position to stand forth as a 
new Dionysius. Many friends and partisans would strenuously 
recommend it. They would even deride him as an idiot (as 
Solon had been called in his time!) for not taking the boon 
which the gods set before him, and for not hauling up the net 
when the fish were already caught in it” There would not be 
wanting other advisers, to insinuate the like recommendation 
under the pretence of patriotic disinterestedness, and regard 
for the people whom he had come to liberate. ‘The Syracusans 
(it would be contended), unfit for a free constitution, must be 
supplied with liberty in small doses, of which Timoleon was 
the best judge: their best interests required that Timoleon 
should keep in his hands the anti-popular power with little 
present diminution, in order to restrain their follies, and ensure 
to them benefits which they would miss if left to their own free 
determination, 

Considerations of this latter character had doubtless greatly 
weighed with Dion in the hour of his victory, over and above 
mere naked ambition, so as to plunge him into that fatal 
misjudgement and misconduct out of which he never recovered. 
But the lesson deducible from the last sad months of Dion’s 
career was not lost upon Timoleon. He was found proof, not 
merely against seductions within his own bosom, but against 
provocations or plausibilities from without. Neither for self- 
regarding purposes, nor for beneficent purposes, would he be 
persuaded to grasp and perpetuate the anti-popular power. 
The moment of trial was that in which the genuine heroism 
and rectitude of judgement, united in his character, first shone 
forth with its full brightness. 

Master as he now was of all Syracuse, with its fivefold 
aggregate, Ortygia, Achradina, Tycha, Neapolis, and Epipole 
—he determined to strike down at once that great monument 
of servitude which the elder Dionysius had imposed upon his 
fellow citizens. Without a moment’s delay, he laid his hand 
to the work. He invited by proclamation every Syracusan who 

» Solon, Fragm. 26, ed. Schneid ; Plutarch, Solon, e 14. 
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chose, to come with iron instruments, and co-operate with 
him in demolishing the separate stronghold, fortification, and 
residence, constructed by the elder Dionysius in Ortygia; as 
well as the splendid funereal monument erected to the memory 
of that despot by his son and successor.! This was the first 
public act executed in Syracuse by his order; the first mani- 
festation of the restored sovereignty of the people ; the first 
outpouring of sentiment, at once free, hearty, and unanimous, 
among men trodden down by half a century of servitude ; the 
first fraternising co-operation of Timoleon and his soldiers with 
them, for the purpose of converting the promise of liberation 
into an assured fact. That the actual work of demolition was 
executed by the hands and crowbars of the Syracusans them- 
selves, rendered the whole proceeding an impressive compact 
between them and Timoleon. It cleared away all mistake, all 
possibility of suspicion, as to his future designs. It showed 
that he had not merely forsworn despotism for himself, but 
that he was bent on rendering it impossible for any one else, 
when he began by overthrowing what was not only the 
conspicuous memento, but also the most potent instrument, of 
the past despots. It achieved the inestimable good of inspiring 
at once confidence in his future proceedings, and disposing 
the Syracusans to listen voluntarily to his advice. And it was 
beneficial, not merely in smoothing the way to further measures 
of pacific reconstruction, but also in discharging the reactionary 
antipathies of the Syracusans, inevitable after so long an 
oppression, upon unconscious stones ; and thus leaving less of 
it to be wreaked on the heads of political rivals, compromised 
in the former proceedings. . 

This important act of demolition was further made sub- 
servient to a work of new construction, not less significant of 
the spirit in which Timoleon had determined to proceed. 
Having cleared away the obnoxious fortress, he erected upon 
the same site, and probably with the same materials, courts for 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 22. Tevrduevos 28 ris kxpas xbpios, obe Frade 
Alex rabrd xdOos, ob3' epeloaro rod rérov Bid 7d Kdddros Kal Thy 
woduréAciay Tis kaTacKevts, AAAL Thy exeivov BiaBadodcay, er’ dworécacay, 
droplav gudagduercs, exfpufe trav Zupaxovelev tov Bovrduevoy wapeivat 
gerd aithpov Kal cuvegdwresdar ray Tupavvucdy epuudrwr. ‘Os d& xdvres 
axdBnoav, apxhy ercvéeplas wonoduevos Befaordrny Td khpvyya nal thy 
Sudpay exeleny, ob ubvov Thy Expay, AAAA nal ras olxlas xal rd avhwara Tay 
supdyvev avérpeyay Kal xaréoxayar. EbObs 3% Thy téxuv cvvouadtvas, 
arexoddunce 7a Bixarrhpia, xapCéuevos rois wodlras, xa) ris TupavylBos 
Sweprépay xoiav chy Squoxpariay. 

mpare Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 3. 
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future judicature. The most striking symbol and instrument 
of popular government thus met the eye asa local substitute 
for that of the past despotism. 

Deep was the gratitude of the Syracusans for these pro- 
ceedings—the first fruits of Timoleon’s established ascendency. 
And if we regard the intrinsic importance of the act itself—the 
manner in which an emphatic meaning was made to tell as well 
upon the Syracusan eye as upon the Syracusan mind—the 
proof evinced not merely of disinterested patriotism, but also 
of prudence in estimating the necessities of the actual situation 
—lastly, the foundation thus laid for accomplishing further 
good—if we take all these matters together, we shall feel that 
Timoleon’s demolition of the Dionysian Bastile, and erection 
in its place of a building for the administration of justice, was 
among the most impressive phenomena in Grecian history. 

The work which remained to be done was indeed such as to 
require the best spirit, energy and discretion, both on his part 
and on that of the Syracusans, Through long oppression and 
suffering, the city was so impoverished and desolate, that the 
market-place (if we were to believe what must be an exaggeration 
of Plutarch) served as pasture for horses, and as a place of soft 
repose for the grooms who attended them. Other cities of 
Sicily exhibited the like evidence of decay, desertion, and 
poverty. The manifestations of city life had almost ceased in 
Sicily. Men were afraid to come into the city, which they left 
to the despot and his mercenaries, retiring themselves to live 
on their fields and farms, and shrinking from all acts of citizen- 
ship. Even the fields were but half cultivated, so as to produce 
nothing beyond bare subsistence. It was the first anxiety of 
Timoleon to revive the once haughty spirit of Syracuse out of 
this depth of insecurity and abasement ; to which revival no 
act could be more conducive than his first proceedings in 
Ortygia. His next step was to bring together, by invitations 
and proclamations everywhere circulated, those exiles who had 
been expelled, or forced to seek refuge elsewhere, during the 
recent oppression. Many of these, who had found shelter in 
various parts of Sicily and Italy, obeyed his summons with 
glad readiness.1_ But there were others, who had fled to Greece 
or the A®gean islands, and were out of the hearing of any 
proclamations from Timoleon. To reach persons thus remote, 
recourse was had, by him and by the Syracusans conjointly, to 
Corinthian intervention. The Syracusans felt so keenly how 
much was required to be done for the secure reorganisation of 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23; Diodor. xvi. 83. 
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their city as a free community, that they eagerly concurred 
with Timoleon in entreating the Corinthians to undertake, a 
second time, the honourable task of founders of Syracuse. 

Two esteemed citizens, Kephalus and Dionysius, were sent 
from Corinth to co-operate with Timoleon and the Syracusans, 
in constituting the community anew, on a free and popular 
basis, and in preparing an amended legislation? These 
commissioners adopted, for their main text and theme, the 
democratical constitution and laws as established by Dioklés 
about seventy years before, which the usurpation of Dionysius 
had subverted when they were not more than seven years old. 
Kephalus professed to do nothing more than revive the laws of 
Dioklés, with’ such comments, modifications, and adaptations, 
as the change of times and circumstances had rendered 
necessary. In the laws respecting inheritance and property, 
he is said to have made no change at all; but unfortunately we 
are left without any information what were the laws of Dioklés, 
or how they were now modified. It is certain, however, that 
the political constitution of Dioklés was a democracy, and that 
the constitution as now re-established was democratical also.* 
Beyond this general fact we can assert nothing. 

Though a free popular constitution, however, was absolutely 
indispensable, and a good constitution a great boon—it was 
not the only pressing necessity for Syracuse. There was 
required, no less an importation of new citizens; and not 
merely of poor men bringing with them their arms and their 
industry, but also of persons in affluent or easy circumstances, 
competent to purchase lands and houses. Besides much 
land ruined or gone out of cultivation, the general poverty of 
the residents was extreme ; while at the same time the public 
exigencies were considerable, since it was essential, among 
other things, to provide pay for those very soldiers of Timoleon 
to whom they owed their liberation. The extent of poverty 
was painfully attested by the fact that they were constrained to 
sell those public statues which formed the omaments of 
Syracuse and its temples; a cruel wound to the sentiments 
of every Grecian community. From this compulsory auction, 
however, they excepted by special vote the statue of Gelon, in 
testimony of gratitude for his capital victory at Himera over 
the Carthaginians.° 

For the renovation of a community thus destitute, new funds 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. 4 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 24. 

3 Diodor, xiii. 353 xvi. 81. * Diodor. xvi. 

® Plutarch, Timoleon, c, 23; Dion. Chrysostom, Orat. xxvii. p. 460. 
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as well as new men were wanted ; and the Corinthians exerted 
themselves actively to procure both. Their first proclamation 
was indeed addressed specially to Syracusan exiles, whom they 
invited to resume their residence at Syracuse as free and 
autonomous citizens under a just allotment of lands. They 
caused such proclamation to be publicly made at all the Pan- 
Hellenic and local festivals; prefaced by a certified assurance 
that the Corinthians had already overthrown both the despotism 
and the despot—a fact which the notorious presence of 
Dionysius himself at Corinth contributed to promulgate more 
widely than any formal announcement. They further engaged, 
if the exiles would muster at Corinth, to provide transports, 
convoy, and leaders, to Syracuse, free of all cost. The number 
of exiles, who profited by the invitation and came to Corinth, 
though not inconsiderable, was still hardly strong enough to 
enter upon the proposed Sicilian renovation. They themselves 
therefore entreated the Corinthians to invite additional colonists 
from other Grecian cities. It was usually not difficult to find 
persons disposed to embark in a new settlement, if founded 
under promising circumstances, and effected under the positive 
management of a powerful presiding city.1 There were many 
opulent persons anxious to exchange the condition of metics in 
an old city for that of full citizens in a new one. Hence the 
more general proclamation now issued by the Corinthians 
attracted numerous applicants, and a large force of colonists 
was presently assembled at Corinth; an aggregate of 10,000 
persons, including the Syracusan exiles.? 

When conveyed to Syracuse, by the fleet and under the 
formal sanction of the Corinthian government, these colonists 
found a still larger number there assembled, partly Syracusan 
exiles, yet principally emigrants from the different cities of 
Sicily and Italy. The Italian Greeks, at this time hard pressed 
by the constantly augmenting force of the Lucanians and 
Bruttians, were becoming so unable to defend themselves 
without foreign aid, that several were probably disposed to seek 
other homes. The invitation of Timoleon counted even more 
than that of the Corinthians as an allurement to new-comers— 
from the unbounded admiration and confidence which he now 


2 Compare the case of the Corinthian proclamation respecting Epi- 
damnus, Thucyd. i. 27; the Lacedamonian foundation of Herakleia, 
Thucyd. iii. 93; the proclamation of the Battiad Arkesilaus at Samos, for 
a new body of settlers to Kyréné (Herodot. iv. 163). 

® Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. Diodorus states only 5000 (xvi. 82) as 
coming from Corinth, 
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inspired ; more especially as he was actually present at Syra- 
cuse. Accordingly, the total of immigrants from all quarters 
(restored exiles as well as others) to Syracuse in its renovated 
freedom, was not less than 60,000.! 

Nothing can be more mortifying than to find ourselves with- 
out information as to the manner in which Timoleon and 
Kephalus dealt with this large influx. Such a state of things, 
as it produces many new embarrassments and conflicting 
interests, so it calls for a degree of resource and original 
judgement which furnishes good measure of the capacity of all 
persons concerned, rendering the juncture particularly interest- 
ing and instructive. Unfortunately we are not permitted to 
know the details. The land of Syracuse is said to have been 
distributed, and the houses to have been sold for 1000 talents 
—the large sum of £230,000. A right of pre-emption was 
allowed to the Syracusan exiles for repurchasing the houses 
formerly their own. As the houses were sold, and that too for 
a considerable price—so we may presume that the lands were 
sold also, and that the incoming settlers did not receive their 
lots gratuitously. But how they were sold, or how much of 
the territory was sold, we are left in ignorance. It is certain, 
however, that the effect of the new immigration was not only 
to renew the force and population of Syracuse, but also to 
furnish relief to the extreme poverty of the antecedent resi- 
dents. A great deal of new money must thus have been 
brought in.’ 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. To justify his statement of this large 
total, Plutarch here mentions (I wish he did so oftener) the author from 
whom he copied it—Athanis, or Athanas. That author was a native 
Syracusan, who wrote a history of Syracusan affairs from the termination 
of the history of Philistus in “363 or 362 B.c., down to the death of 
Timoleon in’ 337 B.C.; thus including all the proceedings of Dion and 
Timoleon. It is deeply to be Iamented that nothlog. remains of his work 
(Diodor. xv. 94; Fragment. Historic. Gree. ed. Didot, vol. ii. p. 81). 
His name seems to be mentioned in Theopompus (Fr. 212, ed. Didot) as 
joint commander of the Syracusan troops, along with Herakleidés, 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. Kal yevouévos airois staxoyuplos Td 
wAiidos, &s “ABams elpnxe, Thy wiv xdpav didverue, Tas BE olklas dxédoro 
xAloy rardvray, Sua ply dworenduevos tois tpxalors Zupaxoclos ewvercbat 
rds abrav, bua Bt xpnudrer ebroplay re Bhuy unxaviperos obra wevonive 
real pds rhAXa Kal apd: wbAsuor, Bore, &c. 

Diodorus (xvi. 82) affirms that 40,000 new settlers were admitted els rhy 
Zupaxovolay rhy Gdialperov, and that 10,000 were settled in the fine and 
fertile territory of Agyrium. This latter measure was taken, certainly, 
after the despot of Agyrium had been put down by Timoleon. "We should 
have been glad to have an explanation of rhy Zupaxovclay rv aBialperov : 
in the absence of information, conjecture as to the meaning is vain. 
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Such important changes doubtless occupied a considerable 
time, though we are not enabled to arrange them in months 
or years. In the mean time Timoleon continued to act in 
such a manner as to retain, and even to strengthen, the con- 
fidence and attachment of the Syracusans. He employed his 
forces actively in putting down and expelling the remaining 
despots throughout the island. He first attacked Hiketas, his 
old enemy, at Leontini; and compelled him to capitulate, on 
condition of demolishing the fortified citadel, abdicating his 
tule, and living as a private citizen in the town. Leptinés, 
despot of Apollonia and of several other neighbouring town- 
ships, was also constrained to submit, and to embrace the offer 
of a transport to Corinth.! 

It appears that the submission of Hiketas was merely a 
feint, to obtain time for strengthening himself by urging the 
Carthaginians to try another invasion of Sicily.2 They were 
the more disposed to this step, as Timoleon, anxious to relieve 
the Syracusans, sent his soldiers under the Corinthian Dein- 
archus to find pay and plunder for themselves in the Carthaginian 
possessions near the western corner of Sicily. This invasion, 
while it abundantly supplied the wants of the soldiers, encour- 
aged Entella and several other towns to revolt from Carthage. 
The indignation among the Carthaginians had been violent, 
when Magon returned after suddenly abandoning the harbour 
of Syracuse to Timoleon. Unable to make his defence satis- 
factory, Magon only escaped a worse death by suicide, after 
which his dead body was crucified by public order.6 And the 
Carthaginians now resolved on a fresh effort, to repair their 
honour as well as to defend their territory. 

The effort was made on a vast scale, and with long previous 
preparations, An army said to consist of 70,000 men, under 
Hasdrubal and Hamilkar, was disembarked at Lilybzum, on 
the western corner of the island; besides which there was a 
fleet of 200 triremes, and 1000 attendant vessels carrying pro- 
visions, warlike stores, engines for sieges, war-chariots with four 
horses, &c.4 But the most conspicuous proof of earnest effort, 


2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 24. 

Plutarch, Timoleon, c, 30. Diodorus (xvi. 72) does not mention that 
Hiketas submitted at all. He states that Timoleon was repulsed in attack- 
ing Leontini; and that Hiketas afterwards attacked Syracuse, but was 
repulsed with loss, during the absence of Timoleon in his expedition 
against Leptinés, 

> Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 24; Diodor. xvi. 73. 

Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 25; Diodor. xvi. 77. They agree in the main 
about the numerical items, and seem to have copied from the same authority. 
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over and above numbers and expense, was furnished by the 
presence of no less than 10,000 native infantry from Carthage ; 
men clothed with panoplies costly, complete, and far heavier 
than ordinary—carrying white shields and wearing elaborate 
breastplates besides. ‘These men brought to the campaign 
ample private baggage ; splendid goblets and other articles of 
gold and silver, such as beseemed the rich families of that rich 
city. The éd#e of the division—z500 in number, or one-fourth 
part—formed what was called the Sacred Band of Carthage.! 
It has been already stated, that in general, the Carthaginians 
caused their military service to be performed by hired foreigners, 
with few of their own citizens. Hence this army stood par- 
ticularly distinguished, and appeared the more formidable on 
their landing; carrying panic, by the mere report, all over 
Sicily, not excepting even Syracuse. The Corinthian troops 
ravaging the Carthaginian province were obliged to retreat in 
haste, and sent to Timoleon for reinforcement. 

The miscellaneous body of immigrants recently domiciliated 
at Syracuse, employed in the cares inseparable from new 
settlement, had not come prepared to face so terrible a foe. 
Though Timoleon used every effort to stimulate their courage, 
and though his exhortations met with full apparent response, 
yet such was the panic prevailing, that comparatively few would 
follow him to the field. He could assemble no greater total 
than 12,000 men; including about 3000 Syracusan citizens— 
the paid force which he had round him at Syracuse—that 
other paid force under Deinarchus, who had been just com- 
pelled by the invaders to evacuate the Carthaginian province— 
and finally such allies as would join.? His cavalry was about 
zooo in number. Nevertheless, in spite of so great an 
inferiority, Timoleon determined to advance and meet the 
enemy in their own province, before they should have carried 
ravage over the territory of Syracuse and her allies, But when 
he approached near to the border, within the territory of 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢. 27 ; Diodor. xvi. 80. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 253 Diodor. xvi. 78. Diodorus gives the total 
of Timoleon’s force at 12,c00 men ; Plutarch at only 6000. The larger 
total appears to me most probable, under the circumstances, Plutarch 
seems to have taken account only of the paid force who were with 
Timoleon at Syracuse, and not to have enumerated that other division, 
which, having been sent to ravage the Carthaginian province, had been 
a oa to retire and rejoin Timoleon when the great Carthaginian host 
landes 

Diodorus and Plutarch follow in the main the same authorities 
respecting this campaign. 
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Agrigentum, the alarm and mistrust of his army threatened to 
arrest his further progress. An officer among his mercenaries, 
named Thrasius, took advantage of the prevalent feeling to 
raise a mutiny against him, persuading the soldiers that Timoleon 
was madly hurrying them on to certain ruin, against an enemy 
six times superior in number, and in a hostile country eight 
days’ march from Syracuse; so that there would be neither 
salvation for them in case of reverse, nor interment if they 
were slain. Their pay being considerably in arrear, Thrasius 
urged them to return to Syracuse for the purpose of extorting 
the money, instead ‘of following a commander, who could not 
or would not requite them, upon such desperate service. Such 
was the success and plausibility of these recommendations, 
under the actual discouragement, that they could hardly be 
counterworked by all the efforts of Timoleon. Nor was there 
ever any conjuncture in which his influence, derived as well 
from unbounded personal esteem as from belief in his favour 
with the gods, was so near failing. As it was, though he suc- 
ceeded in heartening up and retaining the large body of his 
army, yet Thrasius, with 1000 of the mercenaries, insisted upon 
returning, and actually did return, to Syracuse. Moreover 
Timoleon was obliged to send an order along with them to the 
authorities at home, that these men must immediately, and at 
all cost, receive their arrears of pay. The wonder is, that he 
succeeded in his efforts to retain the rest, after ensuring to the 
mutineers a lot which seemed so much safer and more enviable. 
Thrasius, a brave man, having engaged in the service of the 
Phokians Philomélus and Onomarchus, had been concerned 
in the pillage of the Delphian temple, which drew upon him 
the aversion of the Grecian world.! How many of the 1000 
seceding soldiers, who now followed him to Syracuse, had been 
partners in the same sacrilegious act, we cannot tell. But it 
is certain that they were men who had taken service with 
Timoleon in hopes of a period, not merely of fighting, but also 
of lucrative licence, such as his generous regard for the settled 
inhabitants would not permit. 

Having succeeded in keeping up the spirits of his remaining 
army, and affecting to treat the departure of so many cowards 
as a positive advantage, Timoleon marched on westward into 
the Carthaginian province, until he approached within a short 
distance of the river Krimésus, a stream which rises in the 
mountainous region south of Panormus (Palermo), runs nearly 
southward, and falls into the sea near Selinus. Some mules, 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 30. 
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carrying loads of parsley, met him on the road ; a fact which 
called forth again the half-suppressed alarm of the soldiers, 
since parsley was habitually employed for the wreaths deposited 
on tombstones. But Timoleon, taking a handful of it and 
weaving a wreath for his own head, exclaimed, “ This is our 
Corinthian symbol of victory: it is the sacred herb with which 
we decorate our victors at the Isthmian festival. It comes to 
us here spontaneously, as an earnest of our approaching suc- 
cess.” Insisting emphatically on this theme, and crowning 
himself as well as his officers with the parsley, he rekindled 
the spirits of the army, and conducted them forward to the 
top of the eminence, immediately above the course of the 
Krimésus.! 

It was just at that moment that the Carthaginian army were 
passing the river, on their march to meet him. The confused 
noise and clatter of their approach were plainly heard ; though 
the mist of a May moming,? overhanging the valley, still con- 
cealed from the eye the army crossing. Presently the mist 
ascended from the lower ground to the hill-tops around, leaving 
the river and the Carthaginians beneath in conspicuous view, 
Formidable was the aspect which they presented. The war- 
chariots-and-four,’ which formed their front, had already crossed 
the river, and appear to have been halting a little way in 
advance. Next to them followed the native Carthaginians, 
10,000 chosen hoplites with white shields, who had also in 

crossed and were still crossing ; while the main body of 
the host, the foreign mercenaries, were pressing behind in a 
disorderly mass to get to the bank, which appears to have been 
in part rugged. Seeing how favourable was the moment for 
attacking them, while thus disarrayed and bisected by the 
river, Timoleon, after a short exhortation, gave orders im- 
mediately to charge down the hill His Sicilian allies, with 


1 The anecdote about the parsley is given both in Plutarch (Timol. 
¢. 26) and Diodorus (xvi. 79). 

The upper portion of the river Krimésus, near which this battle was 
fought, was in the mountainous region called by Diodorus 4 ZeAwowrrla 
Bucxepla: through which lay the road between Selinus and Panormus 
(Diodor. xxiii. Frag. p. 333, ed. Wess.). 

4 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27. ‘Yorauévov Oépovs &pay—Ahyyorrs pnp Oap- 
aadan, &c. 

5 Of these war chariots they are said to have had not less than 2000, in 
the unsuccessful battle which they fought against Agathoklés in Africa, 
near Carthage (Diodor. xx. 10). 

‘After the time of Pyrrhus, they came to employ tame clephants trained 
for war. 

4 It appears from Polybius that Timzus ascribed to Timoleon, imme- 
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some mercenaries intermingled, were on the two wings ; while 
he himself, with the Syracusans and the best of the mercenaries, 
occupied the centre. Demaretus with his cavalry was ordered 
to assail the Carthaginians first, before they cbuld form regularly. 
But the chariots in their front, protecting the greater part of the 
line, left him only the power of getting at them partially through 
the vacant intervals. Timoleon, soon perceiving that his 
cavalry accomplished little, recalled them and ordered them to 
charge on the flanks, while he himself, with all the force of his 
infantry, undertook to attack in front. Accordingly, seizing his 
shield from the attendant, he marched forward in advance, 
calling aloud to the infantry around to be of good cheer and 
follow. Never had his voice been heard so predominant and 
heart-stirring : the effect of it was powerfully felt on the spirits 
of all around, who even believed that they heard a god speaking 
along with him.! Re-echoing his shout emphatically, they 
marched forward to the charge with the utmost alacrity—in 
compact order, and under the sound of trumpets. 

The infantry were probably able to evade or break through 
the bulwark of interposed chariots with greater ease than the 
cavalry, though Plutarch does not tell us how this was done. 
Timoleon and his soldiers then came into close and furious 
contest with the chosen Carthaginian infantry, who resisted with 
a courage worthy of their reputation. Their vast shields, iron 
breastplates, and brazen helmets (forming altogether armour 
heavier than was worn usually even by Grecian hoplites), 
enabled them to repel the spear-thrusts of the Grecian assailants, 
who were compelled to take to their swords, and thus to 
procure themselves admission within the line of Carthaginian 
spears, so as to break their ranks. Such use of swords is what 
we rarely read of in a Grecian battle. Though the contest was 
bravely maintained by the Carthaginians, yet they were too 
much loaded with armour to admit of anything but fighting 
in a dense mass. They were already losing their front rank 
warriors, the picked men of the whole, and beginning to fight 
at a disadvantage—when the gods, yet further befriending 
Timoleon, set the seal to their discomfiture by an intervention 


diately before this battle, an harangue which pots pronounces to be 
absurd and unsuitable (Timeus, Fr. 134, ed. Didot ; Polyb. xii. 26 a). 

} Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27. "AvadaSéy thy dowlSa nal Bohoas txecbar 
wal Gappeiy ois weCois Uoter dxepgver pewp nal pelCon xexpicGa Tod 
curhious, ere TH wd0e wapd Toy dyova Kal rby evéovoraudy ofrw Bia- 
rewduevos, etre Batuovlou tivds, ds Tots roAAOIs TéTe waplarn, 
cuver:obeytapévou, 
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manifest and terrific.’ A storm of the most violent character 
began. The hilltops were shrouded in complete darkness ; 
the wind blew a hurricane ; rain and hail poured abundantly, 
with all the awful accompaniments of thunder and lightning. 
To the Greeks, this storm was of little inconvenience, because 
it came on their backs. But to the Carthaginians, pelting as 
it did directly in their faces, it occasioned both great suffering 
and soul-subduing alarm. The rain and hail beat, and the 
lightning flashed, in their faces, so that they could not sce 
to deal with hostile combatants: the noise of the wind, and 
of hail rattling against their armour, prevented the orders of 
their officers from being heard: the folds of their voluminous 
military tunics were surcharged with rain-water, so as to 
embarrass their movements: the ground presently became so 
muddy that they could not keep their footing ; and when they 
once slipped, the weight of their equipment forbade all recovery. 
The Greeks, comparatively free from inconvenience, and 
encouraged by the evident disablement of their enemies, pressed 
them with redoubled energy. At length, when the four hundred 
front rank men of the Carthaginians had perished by a brave 
death in their places, the rest of the Whiteshields turned their 
backs and sought relief in flight. But flight, too, was all but 
impossible. They encountered their own troops in the rear 
advancing up, and trying to cross the Krimésus ; which river 
itself was becoming every minute fullerand more turbid, through 
the violent rain. The attempt to recross was one of such 
unspeakable confusion, that numbers perished in the torrent. 
Dispersing in total rout, the whole Carthaginian army thought 
only of escape, leaving their camp and baggage a prey to the 
victors, who pursued them across the river and over the hills 
on the other side, inflicting prodigious slaughter. In this 
pursuit the cavalry of Timoleon, not very effective during the 
battle, rendered excellent service : pressing the fugitive Cartha- 
ginians one over another in mass, and driving them, overloaded 
with their armour, into mud and water, from whence they 
could not get clear.? 

No victory in Grecian history was ever more complete than 
that of Timoleon at the Krimésus. Ten thousand Carthaginians 
are said to have been slain, and fifteen thousand made prisoners. 
Upon these numbers no stress is to be laid; but it is certain 
that the total of both must have been very great. Of the war- 

1 Diodor. xvi. 79. TMepieyévovro dyeArloras rév woreulwr, ob udvo 


Bid ras [Blas avBpayatlas, GAB wal B12 Thy Tay Geay owrepylav. 
4 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27, 28 ; Diodor, xvi. 79, 80. 
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chariots, many were broken during the action, and all that 
remained, 200 in number, fell into the hands of the victors. 
But that which rendered the loss most serious, and most pain- 
fully felt at Carthage, was, that it fell chiefly upon the native 
Carthaginian troops, and much less upon the foreign mercen- 
aries. It is even said that the Sacred Battalion of Carthage, 
comprising 2500 soldiers belonging to the most considerable 
families in Carthage, were all slain to a man; a statement, 
doubtless, exaggerated, yet implying a fearful real destruction. 
Many of these soldiers purchased safe escape by throwing away 
their ornamented shields and costly breastplates, which the 
victors picked up in great numbers—trooo breastplates, and not 
less than 10,000 shields. Altogether, the spoil collected was 
immense—in arms, in baggage, and in gold and silver from the 
plundered camp ; occupying the Greeks so long in the work of 
pursuit and capture, that they did not find time to erect their 
trophy until the third day after the battle. Timoleon left the 
chief part of the plunder, as well as most part of the prisoners, 
in the hands of the individual captors, who enriched themselves 
amply by the day’s work. Vet there still remained a large total 
for the public Syracusan chest ; 5000 prisoners, and a miscel- 
laneous spoil of armour and precious articles, piled up in 
imposing magnificence around the general's tent.! 

The Carthaginian fugitives did not rest until they reached 
Lilybezum. And even there, such was their discouragement 
—so profound their conviction that the wrath of the gods was 
upon them—that they could scarcely be induced to go on 
shipboard for the purpose of returning to Carthage ; persuaded 
as they were that if once caught out at sea, the gods in their 
present displeasure would never let them reach land? At 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 80, 81. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 81. Tooabrn 8 abrobs kardrAngis nal Béos kareiyey, bare 
wh toAMgy els Tas vais fuBalvew, und dxowrciy eis Thy AiPbqy, bs 31d Thy 
Tov Gedy drAdoTpiéTHTa eps abrobs bed Tod AtBuKod wead- 
yous kataxoéngouévous. Compare the account of the religious terror 
of the Carthaginians, after their defeat by Agathoklés (Diodor. xx. 14). 

So, in the ment between Andokidés and his accusers, before the 
Dikastery at Athens—the accusers contend that Andokidés clearly does 
not believe in the gods, because, after the great impiety which he has com- 
mitted, he has still not been afraid afterwards to make sea voyages (Lysias, 
cont. Andokid. s. 19). 

‘On the other hand, Andokidés himself argues triumphantly, from the 
fact of his having d safely through sea voyages in the winter, that he 
is mot an object of displeasure to the gods. 

*<Tf the gods thought that I had wronged them, they would not have 
omitted to punish me, when they caught me in the greatest danger. For 
what danger can be greater than a sea voyage in winter-time? The gods 
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Carthage itself also, the sorrow and depression was unparalleled : 
sorrow private as well as public, from the loss of so great a 
number of principal citizens. It was even feared that the 
victorious Timoleon would instantly cross the sea and attack 
Carthage on her own soil. Immediate efforts were however 
made to furnish a fresh army for Sicily, composed of foreign 
mercenaries with few or no native citizens, Giskon, the son 
of Hanno, who passed for their most energetic citizen, was 
recalled from exile, and directed to get together this new 
armament. 

The subduing impression of the wrath of the gods, under 
which the Carthaginians laboured, arose from the fact that 
their defeat had been owing not less to the terrific storm, than 
to the arms of Timoleon. Conversely, in regard to Timoleon 
himself, the very same fact produced an impression of awe- 
striking wonder and envy. If there were any sceptics who 
doubted before either the reality of special interventions by the 
gods, or the marked kindness which determined the gods to 
send such interventions to the service of Timoleon—the victory 
of the Krimésus must have convinced them. The storm, alike 
violent and opportune, coming at the back of the Greeks and 
in the faces of the Carthaginians, was a manifestation of divine 
favour scarcely less conspicuous than those vouchsafed to 
Diomédés or Aineas in the Iliad? And the sentiment thus 


had then both my life and my property in their power; and yet they pre- 
served me. Was it not then open to them so to manage, as that I should 
not even obtain interment for my body? . .. » Have the gods then pre- 
served me from the dangers of sea and pirates, merely to let me perish at 
Athens by the act of my villainous accuser Kephisius? No, Dikasts ; the 
dangers of accusation and trial are human ; but the dangers encountered at 
seaare divine. If therefore we are to surmise about the sentiments of the 
gods, I think they will be extremely displeased and angry, if they see a 
man, whom they themselves have preserved, destroyed by others” (Ando- 
kidés, De Mysteriis, s. 137-139). "Ey piv ody iyyoduar xpiivan voulCew 
‘robs To.trous xuwBivous dvtpwmivous, Tos 3% Kara OdAaccay Belous. 
Etmep oby Bei Th Tay Gedy brovociv, roAd hy abrobs oluat ey dpyiCerdar Kad 
Gyavanreiy, el robs ig? Eaurav cwCoudvous, bx’ BAAwy drodAuuévous Spier. 
Compare Plutarch, Paul. Emil. c. 36. MdA:ora card wrody eedlew 
thy peraBoMhy +08 Balyovos, &c. 
2 Claudian, De Tertio Consulatu Honorii, v. 93. 
rae eaisanca ‘ 
Seevocietes aces erlseaee aa 
Vertit in auctores, et turbine reppulit hastas, 
Q nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antris 
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raised towards Timoleon—or rather previously raised, and now 
yet further confirmed—became blended with that genuine 
admiration which he had richly earned by his rapid and well- 
conducted movements, as well as by a force of character 
striking enough to uphold, under the most critical circum- 
stances, the courage of a desponding army. His victory at the 
Krimésus, like his victory at Adranum, was gained mainly by 
that extreme speed in advance, which brought him upon an 
unprepared enemy at a vulnerable moment. And the news of 
it which he despatched at once to Corinth,—accompanied with 
a cargo of showy Carthaginian shields to decorate the Corin- 
thian temples,—diffused throughout Central Greece both joy 
for the event and increased honour to his name, commemorated 
by the inscription attached—“ The Corinthians and the general 
Timoleon, after liberating the Sicilian Greeks from the Cartha- 
ginians, have dedicated these shields as offerings of gratitude 
to the gods.”! 

Leaving most of his paid troops to carry on war in the 
Carthaginian province, Timoleon conducted his Syracusans 
home. His first proceeding was, at once to dismiss Thrasius 
with the 1000 paid soldiers who had deserted him before the 
battle. He commanded them to quit Sicily, allowing them 
only twenty-four hours to depart from Syracuse itself. Probably 
under the circumstances, they were not less anxious to go away 
than he was to dismiss them. But they went away only te 
destruction; for having crossed the Strait of Messina and 
taken possession of a maritime site in Italy on the southern 
sea, the Bruttians of the inland entrapped them by professions 
of simulated friendship, and slew them all.? | 

Timoleon had now to deal with two Grecian enemies— 
Hiketas and Mamerkus—the despots of Leontini and Katana. 
By the extraordinary rapidity of his movements, he had crushed 
the great invading host of Carthage, before it came into co- 
operation with these two allies. Both now wrote in terror to 
Carthage, soliciting a new armament, as indispensable for their 
security not less than for the Carthaginian interest in the 
island ; Timoleon being the common enemy of both. Presently 
Giskon son of Hanno, having been recalled on purpose out of 
banishment, arrived from Carthage with a considerable force— 
seventy triremes, and a body of Grecian mercenaries. It was 
rare for the Carthaginians to employ Grecian mercenaries ; but 
the battle of the Krimésus is said to have persuaded them that 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 29 ; Diodor. xvi. 80. 
2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 303 Diodor. xvi. 82. 
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there were no soldiers to be compared to Greeks. The force 
of Giskon was apparently distributed partly in the Carthaginian 
Province at the western angle of the island—partly in the 
neighbourhood of Myla and Messéné on the north-east, where 
Mamerkus joined him with the troops of Katana. Messéné 
appears to have recently fallen under the power of a despot 
named Hippon, who acted as their ally. To both points 
Timoleon despatched a portion of his mercenary force, without 
going himself in command ; on both, his troops at first experi- 
enced partial defeats ; two divisions of them, one comprising 
four hundred men, being cut to pieces. But such partial 
reverses were, in the religious appreciation of the time, proofs 
more conspicuous than ever of the peculiar favour shown by 
the gods towards Timoleon. For the soldiers thus slain had 
been concerned in the pillage of the Delphian temple, and 
were therefore marked out for the divine wrath ; but the gods 
suspended the sentence during the time when the soldiers 
were serving under Timoleon in person, in order that he might 
not be the sufferer ; and executed it now in his absence, when 
execution would occasion the least possible inconvenience to 
him? 

Mamerkus and Hiketas, however, not adopting this inter- 
pretation of their recent successes against Timoleon, were 
full of hope and confidence. The former dedicated the 
shields of the slain mercenaries to the gods, with an inscrip- 
tion of insolent triumph: the latter—taking advantage of the 
absence of Timoleon, who had made an expedition against a 
place not far off called Kalauria—undertook an inroad into 
the Syracusan territory. Not content with inflicting great 
damage and carrying off an ample booty, Hiketas, in returning 
home, insulted Timoleon and the small force along with him 
by passing immediately under the walls of Kalauria. Suffering 
him to pass by, Timoleon pursued, though his force consisted 
only of cavalry and light troops, with few or no hoplites. He 
found Hiketas posted on the farther side of the Damurias; a 
river with rugged banks and a ford of considerable difficulty. 
Yet notwithstanding this good defensive position, the troops of 
Timoleon were so impatient to attack, and each of his cavalry 
officers was so anxious to be first in the charge, that he was 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 30. "EE Sy al udAwora thy Tiuodtorres ebry- 
xlay ovrbBn ‘yeréaGa Bidvupoy . . ‘Tiy udy obv xpds Tywodtorra Tov 
Gedy edpdverar, odx Hrrov ev als xpovéxpovce xpdtecw H xep) Bs Kardplov, 
Cavndeobai curésauver, 

‘Compare Plutarch, De Ser Num, Vind. p. 552 F. 
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obliged to decide the priority by lot. The attack was then 
valiantly made, and the troops of Hiketas completely defeated. 
One thousand of them were slain in the action, while the 
remainder only escaped by flight and throwing away of their 
shields. 

It was now the turn of Timoleon to attack Hiketas in his 
own domain of Leontini. Here his usual good fortune followed 
him. The soldiers in garrison—either discontented with the 
behaviour of Hiketas at the battle of the Damurias, or awe- 
struck with that divine favour which waited on Timoleon— 
mutinied and surrendered the place into his hands; and not 
merely the place, but also Hiketas himself in chains, with his 
son Eupolemus, and his general Euthymus, a man of singular 
bravery as well asa victorious athlete at the games, All three 
were put to death; Hiketas and his son as despots and 
traitors; and Euthymus, chiefly in consequence of insulting 
sarcasms against the Corinthians, publicly uttered at Leontini. 
The wife and daughters of Hiketas were conveyed as prisoners 
to Syracuse, where they were condemned to death by public 
vote of the Syracusan assembly. This vote was passed in 
express revenge for the previous crime of Hiketas, in putting 
to death the widow, sister, and son, of Dion. Though Timoleon 
might probably have saved the unfortunate women by a strong 
exertion of influence, he did not interfere. The general feeling 
of the people accounted this cruel, but special retaliation, right 
under the circumstances ; and Timoleon, as he could not have 
convinced them of the contrary, so he did not think it right 
to urge them to put their feeling aside as a simple satisfaction 
tohim. Yet the act leaves a deserved stain upon-a reputation 
such as his? The women were treated on both sides as 
adjective beings, through whose lives revenge was to be taken 
against a political enemy. 

Next came the turn of Mamerkus, who had assembled near 
Katana a considerable force, strengthened by a body of 
Carthaginian allies under Giskon. He was attacked and 
defeated by Timoleon near the river Abolus, with a loss of 
zooo men, many of them belonging to the Carthaginian 
division. We know nothing but the simple fact of this battle ; 
which probably made serious impression upon the Cartha- 
ginians, since they speedily afterwards sent earnest propositions 
for peace, deserting their Sicilian allies. Peace was accordingly 
concluded; on terms however which left the Carthaginian 
dominion in Sicily much the same as it had been at the end 


2 Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢. 31. ® Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 33. 
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of the reign of the elder Dionysius, as well as at the landing of 
Dion in Sicily.!_ The line of separation was fixed at the river 
Halykus, or Lykus, which flows into the southern sea near 
Herakleia Minoa, and formed the western boundary of the 
territory of Agrigentum. All westward of the Halykus was 
recognised as Carthaginian; but it was stipulated that if any 
Greeks within that territory desired to emigrate and become 
inmates of Syracuse, they should be allowed freely to come 
with their families and their property. It was further cove- 
nanted that all the territory eastward of the Halykus should be 
considered not only as Greek, but as free Greek, distributed 
among so many free cities, and exempt from despots. And 
the Carthaginians formally covenanted that they would neither 
aid, nor adopt as ally, any Grecian despot in Sicily.? In the 
first treaty concluded by the elder Dionysius with the Cartha- 
ginians, it had been stipulated by an express article that the 
Syracusans should be subject to him. Here is one of the 
many contrasts between Dionysius and Timoleon. 

Having thus relieved himself from his most formidable 
enemy, Timoleon put a speedy end to the war in other parts of 
the island. Mamerkus in fact despaired of further defence 
without foreign aid. He crossed over with a squadron into 
Italy to ask for the introduction of a Lucanian army into 
Sicily ;4 which he might perhaps have obtained, since that 
warlike nation were now very powerful—had not his own 
seamen abandoned him, and carried back their vessels to 
Katana, surrendering both the city and themselves to Timoleon. 
The same thing, and even more, had been done a little before 
by the troops of Hiketas at Leontini, who had even delivered 
up Hiketas himself as prisoner ; so powerful, seemingly, was 
the ascendency exercised by the name of Timoleon, with the 
prestige of his perpetual success. Mamerkus could now find 
no refuge except at Messéné, where he was welcomed by the 
despot Hippon. But Timoleon speedily came thither with a 
force ample enough to besiege Messéné by land and by sea. 


1 Diodor. xv. 17. Minoa (Herakleia) was a Carthaginian possession 
when Dion landed (Plutarch, Dion, c. 25). 

Cornelius Nepos (Timoleon, c. 2) states erroneously, that the Cartha- 
ginians were completely expelled from Sicily by Timoleon, 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 34; Diodor. xvi. 82. 

® Diodor, xiii. 114. 

« Cornelius Nepos (Timoleon, c. 2) calls Mamerkus an Italian general 
who had come into Sicily to aid the despots. It is possible enough that he 
may have been an Italiot Greek; for he must have been a Greek, from the 
manner in which Plutarch speaks of his poetical compositions. 
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After a certain length of resistance,! the town was surrendered 
to him, while Hippon tried to make his escape secretly on ship- 
board. But he was captured and brought back into the midst 
of the Messenian population, who, under a sentiment of bitter 
hatred and vengeance, planted him in the midst of the crowded 
theatre and there put him to death with insult, summoning all 
the boys from school into the theatre to witness what was 
considered an elevating scene. Mamerkus, without attempting 
escape, surrendered himself prisoner to Timoleon ; only stipu- 
lating that his fate should be determined by the Syracusan 
assembly after a fair hearing, but that Timoleon himself should 
say nothing to his disfavour. He was accordingly brought to 
Syracuse, and placed on his trial before the assembled people, 
whom he addressed in an elaborate discourse ; probably skil- 
fully composed, since he is said to have possessed considerable 
talent as a poet.? But no eloquence could surmount the rooted 
aversion entertained by the Syracusans for his person and 
character. Being heard with murmurs, and seeing that he had 
no chance of obtaining a favourable verdict, he suddenly threw 
aside his garment, and rushed with violent despair against one 
of the stone seats, head foremost, in hopes of giving himself a 
fatal blow. But not succeeding in this attempted suicide, he 
was led out of the theatre and executed like a robber.® 

Timoleon had now nearly accomplished his confirmed 
purpose of extirpating every despotism in Sicily. There 
remained yet Nikodémus as despot at Kentoripa, and Apollo- 
niadés at Agyrium. Both of these he speedily dethroned or 
expelled, restoring the two cities to the condition of free com- 
munities. He also expelled from the town of Aitna those 
Campanian mercenaries who had been planted there by the 
elder Dionysius. In this way did he proceed until there 
remained only free communities, without a single despot, in 
the Grecian portion of Sicily. 

Of the details of his proceedings our scanty information 
permits us to say but little. But the great purpose with which 
he had started from Corinth was now achieved. After having 
put down all the other despotisms in Sicily, there remained for 
him but one further triumph—the noblest and rarest of all—to 
lay down his own. This he performed without any delay, 
immediately on returning to Syracuse from his military pro- 
ceedings. Congratulating the Syracusans on the triumphant 
consummation already attained, he entreated them to dispense 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. ® Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 31. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 34. * Diodor, xvi. 82. 
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with his further services as sole commander; the rather as his 
eyesight was now failing.’ It is probable enough that this 
demand was at first refused, and that he was warmly requested 
to retain his functions ; but if such was the fact, he did not the 
less persist, and the people, willing or not, acceded. We ought 
further to note, that not only did he resign his generalship, but 
he resigned it at once and immediately, after the complete 
execution of his proclaimed purpose, to emancipate the Sicilian 
Greeks from foreign enemies as well as from despot-enemies ; 
just as, on first acquiring possession of Syracuse, he had begun 
his authoritative career, without a moment’s delay, by ordering 
the demolition of the Dionysian stronghold, and the construc- 
tion of a court of justice in its place.? By this instantaneous. 
proceeding he foréstalled the growth of that suspicion which 
delay would assuredly have raised, and for which the free 
communities of Greece had in general such ample reason. 
And it is not the least of his many merits, that while conscious. 
of good intentions himself, he had also the good sense to see - 
that others could not look into his bosom ; that all their pre- 
sumptions, except what were created by his own conduct, 
would be derived from men worse than him—and therefore 
unfavourable. Hence it was necessary for him to be prompt 
and forward, even to a sort of ostentation, in exhibiting the 
amplest positive proof of his real purposes, so as to stifle 
beforehand the growth of suspicion. 

He was now a private citizen of Syracuse, having neither 
paid soldiers under his command nor any other public function. 
‘As a reward for his splendid services, the Syracusans voted to 
him a house in the city, and a landed property among the best 
in the neighbourhood. Here he fixed his residence, sending 
for his wife and family to Corinth. 

Yet though Timoleon had renounced every species of official 
authority, and all means of constraint, his influence as an 
adviser over the judgement, feelings, and actions, not only of 
Syracusans, but of Sicilians generally, was as great as ever; 
perhaps greater—because the fact of his spontaneous resigna- 
tion gave him one title more to confidence. Rarely is it 
allowed to mortal man, to establish so transcendent a claim to 
confidence and esteem as Timoleon now presented ; upon so 


2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. ‘As 58 dwavAAdey els Zvpaxotoas, ebObs 
dxodécba: Thy povapylay nal wapareioQar robs woNras, Tv mpayudruv els 
7d ndddoroy HKdvrov TéAos. 

2 Plutarch, 2. c. EbOds drodécGa Thy povapxlay: compare c. 22. 

8 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. 
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many different grounds, and with so little of alloy or abatement. 
To possess a counsellor whom every one reverenced, without 
suspicions or fears of any kind—who had not only given con- 
spicuous proofs of uncommon energy combined with skilful 
management, but enjoyed besides, in a peculiar degree, the 
favour of the gods—was a benefit unspeakably precious to the 
Sicilians at this juncture. For it was now the time when not 
merely Syracuse, but other cities of Sicily also, were aiming to 
strengthen their reconstituted free communities by a fresh 
supply of citizens from abroad. During the sixty years which 
had elapsed since the first formidable invasion wherein the 
Carthaginian Hannibal had conquered Selinus, there had been 
a series of causes all tending to cripple and diminish, and none 
to renovate, the Grecian population of Sicily. The Cartha- 
ginian attacks, the successful despotism of the first Dionysius, 
and the disturbed reign of the second,—all contributed to the 
same result. About the year 352-351 B.c., Plato (as has been 
already mentioned) expresses his fear of an extinction of 
Hellenism in Sicily, giving place before Phenician or Cam- 
panian force.! And what was a sad possibility, even in 352—- 
351 B.c.—had become nearer to a probability in 344 B.C., 
before Timoleon landed, in the then miserable condition of the 
island. 

His unparalleled success and matchless personal behaviour, 
combined with the active countenance of Corinth without— 
had completely turned the tide. In the belief of all Greeks, 
Sicily was now a land restored to Hellenism and freedom, but 
requiring new colonists as well to partake, as to guard, these 
capital privileges. The example of colonisation, under the 
auspices of Corinth, had been set at Syracuse, and was speedily 
followed elsewhere, especially at Agrigentum, Gela, and 
Kamarina. All these three cities had suffered cruelly during 
those formidable Carthaginian invasions which immediately 
preceded the despotism of Dionysius at Syracuse. They had 
had no opportunity, during the continuance of the Dionysian 
dynasty, even to make up what they had then lost; far less to 
acquire accessions from without. At the same time all three 
(especially Agrigentum) recollected their former scale of 
opulence and power, as it had stood prior to 407 Bc. It was 
with eagerness therefore that they availed themselves of the 
new life and security imparted to Sicily by the career of 
Timoleon, to replenish their exhausted numbers ; by recalling 
those whom former suffering had driven away, and by inviting 


2 Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 353 F. 
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fresh colonists besides. Megellus and Pheristus, citizens of 
Elea on the southern coast of Italy (which was probably at this 
time distressed by the pressure of Lucanians from the interior), 
conducted a colony to Agrigentum: Gorgus, from Keos, went 
with another band to Gela: in both cases, a proportion of 
expatriated citizens returned among them. Kamarina, too, 
and Agyrium received large accessions of inhabitants. The 
inhabitants of Leontini are said to have removed their habitations 
to Syracuse ; a statement difficult to understand, and probably 
only partially true, as the city and its name still continued to exist. 

Unfortunately the proceedings of Timoleon come before us 
(through Diodorus and Plutarch) in a manner so vague and 
confused, that we can rarely trace the sequence or assign the 
date of particular facts.?_ But about the general circumstances, 
with their character and bearing, there is no room either for 
mistake or doubt. That which rhetors and sophists like 
Lysias had preached in their panegyrical harangues®—that for 
which Plato sighed, in the epistles of his old age—commending 
it, after Dion’s death, to the surviving partisans of Dion, as 
having been the unexecuted purpose of their departed leader— 
the renewal of freedom and Hellenism throughout the island— 
was now made a reality under the auspices of Timoleon. The 
houses, the temples, the walls, were rescued from decay; the 
lands from comparative barrenness. For it was not merely his 
personal reputation and achievements which constituted the 
main allurement to new colonists, but also his superintending 
advice which regulated their destination when they arrived. 
Without the least power of constraint, or even official dignity, 
he was consulted as a sort of general (Ekist or Patron-Founder, 
by the affectionate regard of the settlers in every part of Sicily. 
The distribution or sale of lands, the modification required in 
existing laws and customs, the new political constitutions, &c., 
were all submitted to his review. No settlement gave satisfac- 
tion, except such as he had pronounced or approved ; none 
which he had approved, was contested. 


4 Diodor. xvi. 65, 825; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 35. 

4 Bight years elapsed from the time when Timoleon departed with his 
expedition from Corinth to the time of his death ; from 345-344 B.C. to 
337-336 B.c. (Diodorus, xvi. 90; Plutarch, Tim leon, c. 37). 

The battle of the Krimésus is assigned by Diodorus to 340 B.C. But as 
to the other military achievements of Timoleon in Sicily, Diodorus and 
Plutarch are neither precise, nor in accordance with each other. 

# Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. Méves, é” As of copicral did ay Ad-yar rey 
rarpyvpixdy he) wapexdAovy xpdtes Tobs “EAAnvas, év abrais dpioretioas, &c. 
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In the situation in which Sicily was now placed, it is clear 
that numberless matters of doubt and difficulty would inevitably 
arise ; that the claims and interests of pre-existing residents, 
returning exiles and new immigrants, would often be conflict- 
ing ; that the rites and customs of different fractions composing 
the new whole, might have to be modified for the sake of 
mutual harmony; that the settlers, coming from oligarchies 
as well as democracies, might bring with them different ideas 
as to the proper features of a political constitution; that the 
apportionment or sale of lands, and the adjustment of old 
debts, presented but too many chances of angry dispute ; that 
there were, in fact, a thousand novelties in the situation, which 
could not be determined either by precedent, or by any 
peremptory rule, but must be left to the equity of a supreme 
arbitrator. Here then the advantages were unspeakable of 
having a man like Timoleon to appeal to; a man not only 
really without sinister bias, but recognised’ by every one as 
being so; a man whom every one loved, trusted, and was 
grieved to offend; a man who sought not to impose his own 
will upon free communities, but addressed them as freemen, 
building only upon their reason and sentiments, and carrying 
out in all his recommendations of detail those instincts of free 
speech, universal vote, and equal laws, which formed the germ 
of political obligation in the minds of Greeks generally. It 
would have been gratifying to know how Timoleon settled the 
many new and difficult questions which must have been 
submitted to him as referee. There is no situation in human 
society so valuable to study, as that in which routine is of 
necessity broken through, and the constructive faculties called 
into active exertion. Nor was there ever perhaps throughout 
Grecian history, a simultaneous colonisation, and simultaneous 
recasting of political institutions, more extensive than that 
which now took place in Sicily. Unfortunately we are per- 
mitted to know only the general fact, without either the charm 
or the instruction which would have been presented by the 
details. Timoleon was, in Sicily, that which Epaminondas 
had been at the foundation of Messéné and Megalopolis, 
though with far greater power: and we have to deplore the 
Kal yadhray ipvonévou mapelyey, BAAR kal TEAAG wapacKevdcas xa) gvuxpo- 
Oupntels Gowep olxiorhs jyamaro. Kal ray GAAay 38 Siaxepévor opolas 
xpds abrdy, ov rodeuou Tis Abats, ob vopuw Béars, ob xdpas karoiKicuds, ob wOAL- 
elas Didragis, dBdner naras Exe, fis exeivos wh mpoodyarro pS xaraxooph- 
cer, Baxep Evy ourreoupdvy Byuiovpyds embels ria xdpw GeopirF wad 
xptroveay. 
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like ignorance respecting the detail proceedings of both these 
great men. 

But though the sphere of Timoleon’s activity was co-extensive 
with Sicily, his residence, his citizenship, and his peculiar 
interests and duties were at Syracuse. That city, like most of 
the other Sicilian towns, had been born anew, with a numerous 
body of settlers and altered political institutions. I have 
already mentioned that Kephalus and others, invited from 
Corinth by express vote of the Syracusans, had re-established 
the democratical institution of Dioklés, with suitable modifica- 
tions. The new era of liberty was marked by the establishment 
of a new sacred office, that of Amphipolus or Attendant Priest 
of Zeus Olympius ; an office changed annually, appointed by 
lot (doubtless under some conditions of qualification which 
are not made known to us!), and intended, like the Archon 
Eponymus at Athens, as the recognised name to distinguish 
each Syracusan year. In this work of constitutional reform, as 
well as in all the labours and adjustments connected with the 
new settlers, Timoleon took a prominent part. But so soon as 
the new constitution was consummated and set at work, he 
declined undertaking any specific duties or exercising any 
powers under it. Enjoying the highest measure of public 
esteem, and loaded with honorary and grateful votes from the 
people, he had the wisdom as well as the virtue to prefer living 
as a private citizen; a resolution doubtless promoted by his 
increasing failure of eyesight, which presently became total 
blindness.? He dwelt in the house assigned to him by public 
vote of the people, which he had consecrated to the Holy God, 
and within which he had set apart a chapel to the goddess 
Automatia,—the goddess under whose auspices blessings and 
glory came as it were of themselves.* To this goddess he 
offered sacrifice, as the great and constant patroness who had 
accompanied him from Corinth all through his proceedings in 
Sicily. 

By refusing the official prominence tendered to him, and by 
keeping away from the details of public life, Timoleon escaped 


1 Diodor. xvi. 70; Cicero in Verrem, ii. 51. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. 

4 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. "End 32 ris olelas lepby ISpueduevos 
Abroparlas 6vcev, aithy Bi thy olelay “epg Aaluors xadiépucey. 

Copal Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4; Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Precept. 
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the jealousy sure to attend upon influence so prodigious as his. 
But in truth, for all great and important matters, this very 
modesty increased instead of diminishing his real ascendency. 
Here as elsewhere, the goddess Automatia worked for him, and 
brought to him docile listeners without his own seeking. 
Though the Syracusans transacted their ordinary business 
through others, yet when any matter of serious difficulty 
occurred, the presence of Timoleon was specially invoked in 
the discussion. During the later months of his life, when he 
had become blind, his arrival in the assembly was a solemn 
scene. Having been brought in his car drawn by mules across 
the market-place to the door of the theatre wherein the as- 
sembly was held, attendants then led or drew the car into the 
theatre amidst the assembled people, who testified their affec- 
tion by the warmest shouts and congratulations. As soon as 
he had returned their welcome, and silence was restored, the 
discussion to which he had been invited took place, Timoleon 
sitting on his car and listening. Having heard the matter thus 
debated, he delivered his own opinion, which was usually 
ratified at once by the show of hands of the assembly. He 
then took leave of the people and retired, the attendants again 
leading the car out of the theatre, and the same cheers of 
attachment accompanying his departure; while the assembly 
proceeded with its other and more ordinary business. 

Such is the impressive and picturesque description given 
(doubtless by Athanis or some other eye-witness?) of the 
relations between the Syracusan people and the blind Timoleon, 
after his power had been abdicated, and when there remained 
to him nothing except his character and moral ascendency. It 
is easy to see that the solemnities of interposition, here re- 
counted, must have been reserved for those cases in which the 
assembly had been disturbed by some unusual violence or 
collision of parties. For such critical junctures, where numbers 
were perhaps nearly balanced, and where the disappointment 
of an angry minority threatened to beget some permanent feud, 
the benefit was inestimable, of an umpire whom both parties 
revered, and before whom neither thought it a dishonour to 
yield. Keeping aloof from the details and embarrassments of 
daily political life, and preserving himself (like the Salaminian 
trireme, to use a phrase which Plutarch applies to Periklés at 
Athens) for occasions at once momentous and difficult, Timoleon 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 38; Cornel. Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4. 
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filled up a gap occasionally dangerous to all free societies ; but 
which even at Athens had always remained a gap, because 
there was no Athenian at once actually worthy, and known to 
be worthy, to fill it. We may even wonder how he continued 
worthy, when the intense popular sentiment in his favour 
tended so strongly to turn his head, and when no contradiction 
or censure against him was tolerated. 

Two persons, Laphystius and Demenetus, called by the 
obnoxious names of sycophants and demagogues, were bold 
enough to try the experiment. The former required him to 
give bail in a lawsuit ; the latter, in a public discourse, censured. 
various parts of his military campaigns. The public indigna- 
tion against both these men was vehement ; yet there can be 
little doubt that Laphystius applied to Timoleon a legal 
process applicable universally to every citizen: what may have 
been the pertinence of the censures of Demznetus, we are 
unable to say. However, Timoleon availed himself of the 
well-meant impatience of the people to protect him either from 
legal process or from censure, only to administer to them a 
serious and valuable lesson. Protesting against all interruption 
to the legal process of Laphystius, he proclaimed emphatically 
that this was the precise purpose for which he had so long 
laboured, and combated—in order that every Syracusan citizen 
might be enabled to appeal to the laws and exercise freely his 
legal rights. And while he.thought it unnecessary to rebut in 
detail the objections taken against his previous generalship, he 
publicly declared his gratitude to the gods, for having granted 
his prayer that he might witness all Syracusans in possession of 
full liberty of speech.! 

We obtain little from the biographers of Timoleon, except 
a few incidents, striking, impressive, and somewhat theatrical, 
like those just recounted. But what is really important is, the 
tone and temper which these incidents reveal, both in Timoleon 
and in the Syracusan people. To see him unperverted by a 
carcer of superhuman success, retaining the same hearty con- 
victions with which he had started from Corinth ; renouncing 
power, the most ardent of all aspirations with a Greek 
politician, and descending to a private station, in spite of every 
external inducement to the contrary ; resisting the temptation 
to impose his own will upon the people, and respecting their 
free speech and public vote in a manner which made it 
imperatively necessary for every one else to follow his example ; 
foregoing command, and contenting himself with advice when 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37 ; Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 5. 
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his opinion was asked—all this presents a model of genuine 
and intelligent public spirit, such as is associated with few 
other names except that of Timoleon, That the Syracusan 
people should have yielded to such conduct an obedience not 
merely voluntary, but heartfelt and almost reverential, is no 
matter of wonder. And we may be quite sure that the opinion 
of Timoleon, tranquilly and unostentatiously consulted, was 
the guiding star which they followed on most points of moment 
or difficulty; over and above those of exceptional cases of 
aggravated dissent where he was called in with such imposing 
ceremony as an umpire. On the value of such an oracle close 
at hand it is needless to insist; especially in a city which for 
the last half-century had known nothing but the dominion of 
force, and amidst a new miscellaneous aggregate composed of 
Greek settlers from many different quarters. 

Timoleon now enjoyed, as he had amply earned, what 
Xenophon calls “that good, not human, but divine—command 
over willing men—given manifestly to persons of genuine and 
highly trained temperance of character.” In him the con- 
dition indicated by Xenophon was found completely realised — 
temperance in the largest and most comprehensive sense of 
the word—not simply sobriety and continence (which had 
belonged to the elder Dionysius also), but an absence of that 
fatal thirst for coercive power at all price, which in Greece was 
the fruitful parent of the greater crimes and enormities. 

Timoleon lived to see his great work of Sicilian enfranchise- 
ment consummated, to carry it through all its incipient 
difficulties, and to see it prosperously moving on. Not 
Syracuse alone, but the other Grecian cities in the island also, 
enjoyed under their revived free institutions a state of security, 
comfort, and affluence, to which they had been long strangers. 
The lands became again industriously tilled; the fertile soil 
yielded anew abundant exports; the temples were restored 
from their previous decay, and adorned with the votive offer- 
ings of pious munificence.2 The same state of prosperous and 
active freedom, which had followed on the expulsion of the 
Gelonian dynasty a hundred and twenty years before, and 
lasted about fifty years, without either despots within or 
invaders from without—was now again made prevalent 

1 Xenoph. (Economic, xxi. 12. Ob yap xdvv pot Boxe? BAoy rovrl 7d 
&yabdy dvopdxivoy elvar, GAAG Ociov, Td COeAdvT wy Kpxety’ capas BE 
BiBora tos adnOwas swdporivy reredeouévors. Td Bt dxdvrwy rupavvery 
BBdacr, bs duol Boxe’, obs Ay yavra aflous elva Biorebew, Bonep 5 Tdvra- 
Dos ev Abou Adyeras dv kel xpdvoy BiarplBeww, PoBotperos ud Bls axoddyy. 
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throughout Sicily under the auspices of Timoleon. It did not 
indeed last so long. It was broken up in the year 316 B.c., 
twenty-four years after the battle of the Krimésus, by the despot 
Agathoklés, whose father was among the immigrants to 
Syracuse under the settlement of Timoleon. But the interval 
of security and freedom with which Sicily was blessed between 
these two epochs, she owed to the generous patriotism and 
intelligent counsel of Timoleon. There are few other names 
among the Grecian annals, with which we can connect so large 
an amount of predetermined and beneficent result. 

Endeared to the Syracusans as a common father and bene- 
factor,! and exhibited as their hero to all visitors from Greece, 
he passed the remainder of his life amidst the fulness of 
affectionate honour. Unfortunately for the Syracusans, that 
remainder was but too short ; for he died of an illness appar- 
ently slight, in the year 337-336 B.c.—three or four years after 
the battle of the Krimésus. Profound and unfeigned was the 
sorrow which his death excited, universally throughout Sicily. 
Not merely the Syracusans, but crowds from all other parts of 
the island, attended to do honour to his funeral, which was 
splendidly celebrated at the public cost. Some of the chosen 
youths of the city carried the bier whereon his body was 
deposited : a countless procession of men and women followed 
in their festival attire, crowned with wreaths, and mingling 
with their tears admiration and envy for their departed 
liberator. The procession was made to pass over that ground 
which presented the most honourable memento of Timoleon ; 
where the demolished Dionysian stronghold had once reared 
its head, and where the court of justice was now placed, at the 
entrance of Ortygia. At length it reached the Nekropolis, 
between Ortygia and Achradina, where a massive funeral pile 
had been prepared. As soon as the bier had been placed 
on this pile, and fire was about to be applied, the herald 
Demetrius, distinguished for the powers of his voice, proclaimed 
with loud announcement as follows :— 

“The Syracusan people solemnise, at the cost of 200 minz, 
the funeral of this man, the Corinthian Timoleon, son of 
Timodemus. They have passed a vote to honour him for all 
future time with festival matches in music, horse and chariot 
race, and gymnastics,—because, after having put down the 
despots, subdued the foreign enemy, and re-colonised the 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 39. "Ev rowatry 38 ynporpopoduevos Tims per” 
eivolas, Borep rarhp nowds, de pixpas mpopdcews TE Xpdvy cuvepaypandyns 
erevebrager. 
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greatest among the ruined cities, he restored to the Si 
Greeks their constitution and laws.” 

‘A sepulchral monument, seemingly with this inséription 
recorded on it, was erected to the memory of Timoleon in the 
agora of Syracuse. To this monument other buildings were 
presently annexed ; porticos for the assembling of persons in 
business or conversation—and_palestre, for the exercises of 
youths. The aggregate of buildings all taken together was 
called the Timoleontion.1 

When we reflect that the fatal battle of Chzroneia had taken 
place the year before Timoleon’s decease, and that his native 
city Corinth as well as all her neighbours were sinking deeper 
and deeper into the degradation of subject-towns of Macedonia, 
we shall not regret, for his sake, that a timely death relieved 
him from so mournful a spectacle. It was owing to him that 
the Sicilian Greeks were rescued, for nearly one generation, 
from the like fate. He had the rare glory of maintaining to 
the end, and executing to the full, the promise of liberation 
with which he had gone forth from Corinth. His early years 
had been years of acute suffering—and that, too, incurred in 
the cause of freedom—arising out of the death of his brother ; 
his later period, manifesting the like sense of duty under 
happier auspices, had richly repaid him, by successes over- 
passing all reasonable expectation, and by the ample flow of 
gratitude and attachment poured forth to him amidst the 
liberated Sicilians. His character appears most noble, and 
most instructive, if we contrast him with Dion. Timoleon had 
been brought up as the citizen of a free, though oligarchical 
community in Greece, surrounded by other free communities, 
and amidst universal hatred of despots. The politicians whom 
he had learnt to esteem were men trained in this school, 
maintaining a qualified ascendency against more or less of 
open competition from rivals, and obliged to look for the 
means of carrying their views apart from simple dictation. 
Moreover, the person whom Timoleon had selected for his 
peculiar model, was Epaminondas, the noblest model that 
Greece afforded.? It was to this example that Timoleon owed 
in part his energetic patriotism combined with freedom from 
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personal ambition—his gentleness of political antipathy—and 
the perfect habits of conciliatory and popular dealing—which 
he manifested amidst so many new and trying scenes to the 
end of his career. 

Now the education of Dion (as I have recounted in the 
preceding chapter) had been something totally different. He 
was the member of a despotic family, and had learnt his 
experience under the energetic, but perfectly self-willed, march 
of the elder Dionysius. Of the temper or exigencies of a 
community of freemen, he had never learnt to take account. 
Plunged in this corrupting atmosphere, he had nevertheless 
imbibed generous and public-spirited aspirations : he had come 
to hold in abhorrence a government of will, and to look for 
glory in contributing to replace it by a qualified freedom and 
a government of laws. But the source from whence he drank 
was, the Academy and its illustrious teacher Plato ; not from 
practical life, nor from the best practical politicians like 
Epaminondas.. Accordingly, he had imbibed at the same time 
the idea, that though despotism was a bad thing, government 
thoroughly popular was a bad thing also ; that, in other words, 
as soon as he had put down the despotism, it lay with him to 
determine how much liberty he would allow, or what laws he 
would sanction, for the community ; that instead of a despot, 
he was to become a despotic lawgiver. 

Here then lay the main difference between the two con- 
querors of Dionysius. The mournful letters written by Plato 
after the death of Dion contrast strikingly with the enviable 
end of Timoleon, and with the grateful inscription of the 
Syracusans on his tomb. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI 


CENTRAL GREECE: THE ACCESSION OF PHILIP OF MACEDON 
TO THE BIRTH OF ALEXANDER. 359-356 B.C. 


My last preceding chapters have followed the history of the 
Sicilian Greeks through long years of despotism, suffering, and 
impoverishment, into a period of renovated freedom and com- 
parative happiness, accomplished under the beneficent auspices 
of Timoleon, between 344-336 B.C. It will now be proper to 
resume the thread of events in Central Greece, at the point 
where they were left at the close of the eightieth chapter—the 
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accession of Philip of Macedon in 360-359 B.c. The death of 
Philip took place in 336 B.c.; and the closing years of his life 
will bring before us the last struggles of full Hellenic freedom ; 
a result standing in melancholy contrast with the achievements 
of the contemporary liberator Timoleon in Sicily. 

No such struggles could have appeared within the limits of 
possibility, even to the most far-sighted politician either of 
Greece or of Macedon—at the time when Philip mounted the 
throne. Among the hopes and fears of most Grecian cities, 
Macedonia then passed wholly unnoticed ; in Athens, Olynthus, 
Thasos, Thessaly, and a few others, it formed an item not 
without moment, yet by no means of first-rate magnitude. 

The Hellenic world was now in a state different from 
anything which had been seen since the repulse of Xerxes in 
480-479 B.c. The defeat and degradation of Sparta had set 
free the inland states from the only presiding city whom they 
had ever learned to look up to. Her imperial ascendency, 
long possessed and grievously abused, had been put down by 
the successes of Epaminondas and the Thebans. She was no 
longer the head of a numerous body of subordinate allies, 
sending deputies to her periodical synods—submitting their 
external politics to her influence—placing their military con- 
tingents under command of her officers (xenagi)—and even 
administering their internal government through oligarchies 
devoted to her purposes, with the reinforcement, wherever 
needed, of a Spartan harmost and garrison. Sheno longer found 
on her northern frontier a number of detached Arcadian 
villages, each separately manageable under leaders devoted to 
her, and furnishing her with hardy soldiers ; nor had she the 
friendly city of Tegea, tied to her by a long-standing philo- 
Laconian oligarchy and tradition. Under the strong revolution 
of feeling which followed on the defeat of the Spartans at 
Leuktra, the small Arcadian communities, encouraged and 
guided by Epaminondas, had consolidated themselves into the 
great fortified city of Megalopolis, now the centre of a Pan- 
Arcadian confederacy, with a synod (called the Ten Thousand) 
frequently assembled there to decide upon matters of interest 
and policy common to the various sections of the Arcadian 
name. ‘Tegea, too, had undergone a political revolution ; so 

* that these two cities, conterminous with each other and form- 
ing together the northern frontier of Sparta, converted her 
Arcadian neighbours from valuable instruments into formidable 
enemies. 

But this loss of foreign auxiliary force and dignity was not 
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the worst which Sparta had suffered. On her north-western 
frontier (conterminous also with Megalopolis) stood the newly- 
constituted city of Messéné, representing an amputation of 
nearly one-half of Spartan territory and substance. The 
western and more fertile half of Laconia had been severed 
from Sparta, and was divided between Messéné and various 
other independent cities ; being tilled chiefly by those who 
had once been Periceki and Helots of Sparta. 

In the phase of Grecian history on which we are now about 
to enter—when the collective Hellenic world, for the first time 
since the invasion of Xerxes, was about to be thrown upon its 
defence against a foreign enemy from Macedonia—this altered 
position of Sparta was a circumstance of grave moment. Not 
only were the Peloponnesians disunited, and deprived of their 
common chief; but Megalopolis and Messéné, knowing the 
intense hostility of Sparta against them—and her great superi- 
ority of force, even reduced as she was, to all that they could 
muster—lived in perpetual dread of her attack. Their neigh- 
bours the Argeians, standing enemies of Sparta, were well- 
disposed to protect them; but such aid was insufficient for 
their defence, without extra-Peloponnesian alliance. Accord- 
ingly we shall find them leaning upon the support either of 
Thebes or of Athens, whichever could be had ; and ultimately 
even welcoming the arms of Philip of Macedon, as protector 
against the inexpiable hostility of Sparta. Elis—placed in the 
same situation with reference to Triphylia, as Sparta with refer- 
ence to Messéné—complained that the Triphylians, whom she 
looked upon as subjects, had been admitted as freemen into 
the Areadian federation. We shall find Sparta endeavouring 
to engage Elis in political combinations, intended to ensure, to 
both, the recovery of lost dominion.! Of these combinations 
more will be said hereafter; at present I merely notice the 
general fact that the degradation of Sparta, combined with her 
perpetually menaced aggression against Messéné and Arcadia, 
disorganised Peloponnesus, and destroyed its powers of Pan- 
Hellenic defence against the new foreign enemy now slowly 
arising. 

The once powerful Peloponnesian system was in fact com- 
pletely broken up. Corinth, Sikyon, Phlius, Troezen, and 
Epidaurus, valuable as secondary states and as allies of Sparta, 
were now detached from all political combination, aiming only 

1 Demosthenés, Orat. pro Megalopolit. pp. 203, s. 6-10; p. 206, 
a 18-and indeed the iss Oration, whick am iastrastive expotion ot 
policy. 
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to keep clear, each for itself, of all share in collision between 
Sparta and Thebes.! It would appear also that Corinth had 
recently been oppressed and disturbed by the temporary 
despotism of Timophanés, described in my last chapter ; 
though the date of that event cannot be precisely made out. 

But the grand and preponderating forces of Hellas now 
resided, for the first time in our history, without, and not 
within, Peloponnesus ; at Athens and Thebes. Both these 
cities were in full vigour and efficiency. Athens had a 
numerous fleet, a flourishing commerce, a considerable body 
of maritime and insular allies, sending deputies to her synod 
and contributing to a common fund for the maintenance of the 
joint security. She was by far the greatest maritime power in 
Greece. I have recounted in preceding chapters, how her 
general Timotheus had acquired for her the important island 
of Samos, together with Pydna, Methéné, and Potideea, in the 
Thermaic Gulf ; how he failed (as Iphikratés had failed before 
him) in more than one attempt upon Amphipolis ; how he 
planted Athenian conquest and settlers in the ‘Thracian 
Chersonese ; which territory, after having been attacked and 
endangered by the Thracian prince Kotys, was regained by 
the continued efforts of Athens in the year 358 B.c. Athens 
had sustained no considerable loss, during the struggles which 
ended in the pacification after the battle of Mantineia; and 
her condition appears on the whole to have been better 
than it had ever been since her disasters at the close of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

The power of Thebes also was imposing and formidable. 
She had indeed lost many of those Peloponnesian allies who 
formed the overwhelming array of Epaminondas, when he first 
invaded Laconia, under the fresh anti-Spartan impulse imme- 
diately succeeding the battle of Leuktra. She retained only 
Argos, together with Tegea, Megalopolis, and Messéné. The 
three last added little to her strength, and needed her watchful 
support; a price which Epaminondas had been perfectly 
willing to pay for the establishment of a strong frontier against 
Sparta. But the body of extra-Peloponnesian allies grouped 
round Thebes was still considerable ;* the Phokians and 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 6, 10. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 23; vii. 5, 4. Diodor. xv. 62, The 
Akarnanians had been allies of Thebes at the time of the first expedition 
of Epaminondas into Peloponnesus ; whether they remained so at the time 
of his last expedition, is not certain. But as the Theban ascendency over 
Thessaly was much greater at the last of those two periods than at the first, 
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Lokrians, the Malians, the Herakleots, most of the Thessalians, 
and most (if not all) of the inhabitants of Euboea ; perhaps 
also the Akarnanians. The Phokians were indeed reluctant 
allies, disposed to circumscribe their obligations within the 
narrowest limits of mutual defence in case of invasion: and 
we shall presently find the relations between the two becoming 
positively hostile. Besides these allies, the Thebans possessed 
the valuable position of Orépus, on the north-eastern frontier 
of Attica; a town which had been wrested from Athens six 
years before, to the profound mortification of the Athenians. 

But over and above allies without Beeotia, Thebes had pro- 
digiously increased the power of her city within Boeotia, She 
had appropriated to herself the territories of Platea and 
Thespiz on her southern’frontier, and of Koroneia and Orcho- 
menus near upon her northern; by conquest and partial 
expulsion of their prior inhabitants. How and when these 
acquisitions had been brought about, has been already ex- 
plained: here I merely recall the fact, to appreciate the 
position of Thebes in 359 8.c.—That these four towns, having 
been in 372 B.C. autonomous—joined with her only by the 
definite obligations of the Boeotian confederacy—and partly 
even in actual hostility against her—had now lost their 
autonomy with their free citizens, and had become absorbed 
into her property and sovereignty. The domain of Thebes 
thus extended across Bceotia from the frontiers of Phokis? on 
the north-west to the frontiers of Attica on the south. 

The new position thus acquired by Thebes in Bceotia, 
purchased at the cost of extinguishing three or four autono- 
mous cities, is a fact of much moment in reference to the 
period now before us; not simply because it swelled the power 
and pride of the Thebans themselves; but also because it 
raised a strong body of unfavourable sentiment against them 
in the Hellenic mind. Just at the time when the Spartans 
had lost nearly one-half of Laconia, the Thebans had annexed 
to their own city one-third of the free Beeotian territory. The 
revival of free Messenian citizenship, after a suspended exist- 
ence of more than two centuries, had recently been welcomed 
with universal satisfaction. How much would that same 


we may be sure that they had not lost their hold upon the Lokrians 
and Malians, who (as well as the Phokians) lay between Bocotia and 
Thessaly. 

2 See vol. x, chaps. Ixxvii., Lxxviii., and Ixxx. 

® Orchomenus was conterminous with the Phokian territory (Pausanias, 
ix. 39, 1). 
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feeling be shocked when Thebes extinguished, for her own 
aggrandisement, four autonomous communities, all of her own 
Beeotian kindred—one of these communities too being Orcho- 
menus, respected both for its antiquity and its traditionary 
legends! Little pains was taken to canvass the circumstances 
of the case, and to inquire whether Thebes had exceeded the 
measure of rigour warranted by the war-code of the time. In 
the patriotic and national conceptions of every Greek, Hellas 
consisted of an aggregate of autonomous, fraternal city-com- 
munities. The extinction of any one of these was like the 
amputation of a limb from the organised body. Repugnance 
towards Thebes, arising out of these proceedings, affected 
strongly the public opinion of the time, and manifests itself 
especially in the language of Athenian orators, exaggerated by 
mortification on account of the loss of Ordpus.1 

The great body of Thessalians, as well as the Magnetes and 
the Phthiot Achzans, were among those subject to the ascend- 
ency of Thebes. Even the powerful and cruel despot, 
Alexander of Phere, was numbered in this catalogue? The 
cities of fertile Thessaly, possessed by powerful oligarchies 
with numerous dependent serfs, were generally a prey to 
intestine conflict and municipal rivalry with each other; dis- 
orderly as well as faithless. The Aleuade, chiefs at Larissa— 
and the Skopade, at Krannon—had been once the ascendent 
families in the country. But in the hands of Lykophron and 
the energetic Jason, Pherae had been exalted to the first rank. 
Under Jason as tagus (federal general), the whole force of 
Thessaly was united, together with a large number of circum- 
jacent tributaries, Macedonian, Epirotic, Dolopian, &c., and 
a well-organised standing army of mercenaries besides. He 
could muster 8000 cavalry, 20,000 hoplites, and peltasts or 


1 Isokratés, Or. viii. De Pace, s. 21; Demosthenés adv. Leptinem, 
P-.490, 8. 121; pro Megalopol. p. 208, s. 29; Philippic ii. p. 69, s. 15. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 5, 43 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 35. Wachsmuth 
states, in my judgement, erroneously, that Thebes was disappointed in her 
attempt to oe ascendency in Thessaly (Hellenisch, Alterthiimer, vol. 
ii. x. p. 338). 

phate Kriton, p. 53 D3 Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2, 24; Demosthen, 
Olynth. i. p. 15, s. 23; Demosth. cont. Aristokratem, p. 658, s. 133. 

*Pergit ire (the Roman consul Quinctius Flamininus) in Thessaliam : 
ubi non liberandz modo civitates erant, sed ex omni colluvione et con- 
fusione in aliquam tolerabilem formam redigenda. Nec enim temporum 
modo vitiis, ac violentia et licenti regia (i. ¢, the Macedonian) turbati 
crant: sed inquieto etiam ingenio gentis, nec comitia, nec conventum, nec 
concilium ullum, non per seditionem et tumultum, jam inde a principio ad 
Rostram usque etatem, traducentis” (Livy, xxxiv, §1). 
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light infantry in numbers far more considerable! A military 
power of such magnitude, in the hands of one alike able and 
aspiring, raised universal alarm, and would doubtless have 
been employed in some great scheme of conquest, either 
within or without Greece, had not Jason been suddenly cut off 
by assassination in 370 B.C., in the year succeeding the battle 
of Leuktra.? His brothers Polyphron and Polydorus succeeded 
to his position as tagus, but not to his abilities or influence. 
The latter, a brutal tyrant, put to death the former, and was in 
his turn slain, after a short interval, by a successor yet worse, 
his nephew Alexander, who lived and retained power at Phere, 
for about ten years (368-358 B.C.). 

During a portion of that time Alexander contended with 
success against the Thebans, and maintained his ascendency 
in Thessaly. But before the battle of Mantineia in 362 B.c., 
he had been reduced into the condition of a dependent ally of 
Thebes, and had furnished a contingent to the army which 
marched under Epaminondas into Peloponnesus. During the 
year 362-361 B.C., he even turned his hostilities against 
‘Athens, the enemy of Thebes ; carrying on a naval war against 
her, not without partial success, and damage to her commerce.® 
And as the foreign ascendency of Thebes everywhere was 
probably impaired by the death of her great leader Epami- 
nondas, Alexander of Phere recovered strength ; continuing to 
be the greatest potentate in Thessaly, as well as the most 
sanguinary tyrant, until the time of his death in the beginning 
of 359 Bc.* He then perished, in the vigour of age and in the 
fulness of power. Against oppressed subjects or neighbours 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 19. 2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 32. 

3 Demosthenés adv. Polykiem, p. 1207, s. 5, 6; Diodor. xv. 61-95. 
See vol. x. chap. Ixxx. 

* I concur with Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. ad ann. 359 B.c., and 
Appendix, c. 15) in thinking that this is the probable date of the assassi- 
nation of Alexander of Phers; which event is mentioned by Diodorus 
(xvi. 14) under the year 357-356 B.C., yet in conjunction with a series of 
subsequent events, and in'a manner scarcely constraining us to believe that 
he meant to afirm the assessnation itself as having actualy taken place in 
that year. 

To the arguments adduced by Mr. Clinton, another may be added, 
‘borrowed from the expression of Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 35) dAfyay 
Sorepov. He states that the assassination of Alexander occurred ‘‘a little 
while” afier the period when the Thebans, avenging the death of Pelopidas, 
reduced that despot to submission. Now this reduction cannot be placed 
later than 363 B.C. That interval therefore which Plutarch calls ‘‘a little 
while,” will ‘be three years, if we place the assassination in 359 B.C. six 

rears, if we place it in 357-356 B.c. Three years is a more suitable 
interpretation of the words than six years. 
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he could take security by means of mercenary guards; but 
he was slain by the contrivance of his wife Thébé and the 
act of her brothers :—a memorable illustration of the general 
position laid down by Xenophon, that the Grecian despot 
could calculate neither on security nor on affection anywhere, 
and that his most dangerous enemies were to be found among 
his own household or kindred.1_ The brutal life of Alexander, 
and the cruelty of his proceedings, had inspired his wife with 
mingled hatred and fear. Moreover she had learnt from 
words dropped in a fit of intoxication, that he was intending to 
put to death her brothers Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, and Lyko- 
phron—and along with them herself ; partly because she was 
childless, and he had formed the design of re-marrying with 
the widow of the late despot Jason, who resided at Thebes. 
Accordingly Thébé, apprising her brothers of their peril, con- 
certed with them the means of assassinating Alexander. The 
bed-chamber which she shared with him was in an upper story, 
accessible only by a removeable staircase or ladder ; at the foot 
of which there lay every night a fierce mastiff in chains, and a 
Thracian soldier tattooed after the fashion of his country, The 
whole house moreover was regularly occupied by a company 
of guards ; and it is even said that the wardrobe and closets of 
Thébé were searched every evening for concealed weapors. 
‘These numerous precautions of mistrust, however, were baffled 
by her artifice. She concealed her brothers during all the day 
in a safe adjacent hiding-place. At night, Alexander, coming to 
bed intoxicated, soon fell fast asleep ; upon which Thébé stole 
out of the room—directed the dog to be removed from the 
foot of the stairs, under pretence that the despot wished 
to enjoy undisturbed repose—and then called her armed 
brothers. After spreading wool upon the stairs, in order that 
their tread might be noiseless, she went again up into the bed- 
room, and brought away the sword of Alexander, which always 
hung near him. Notwithstanding this encouragement, how- 
ever, the three young men, still trembling at the magnitude of 
the risk, hesitated to mount the stair; nor could they be pre- 
vailed upon to do so, except by her distinct threat, that if 
they flinched, she would awaken Alexander and expose them. 
At length they mounted, and entered the bed-chamber, wherein 
a lamp was burning; while Thébé, having opened the door 
for them, again closed it, and posted herself to hold the bar. 
The brothers then approached the bed: one seized the sleep- 


? Xenoph. Hiero, i. 385 ii. 10; iii. 8 
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ing despot by the feet, another by the hair of his head, and the 
third with a sword thrust him through.* 

After successfully and securely consummating this deed, 
popular on account of the odious character of the slain despot, 
‘Thébé contrived to win over the mercenary troops, and to 
ensure the sceptre to herself and her eldest brother Tisiphonus. 
After this change, it would appear that the power of the new 
princes was not so great as that of Alexander had been, so that 
additional elements of weakness and discord were introduced 
into Thessaly. This is to be noted as one of the material cir- 
cumstances paving the way for Philip of Macedon to acquire 
ascendency in Greece—as will hereafter appear. 

It was in the year 360-359 B.c., that Perdikkas, elder brother 
and predecessor of Philip on the throne of Macedonia, was 
slain, in the flower of his age. He perished, according to one 
account, in a bloody battle with the Illyrians, wherein 4000 
Macedonians fell also ; according to another statement, by the 
hands of assassins and the treacherous subornation of his 
mother Eurydiké.? 

Of the exploits of Perdikkas during the five years of his 
reign we know little. He had assisted the Athenian general 
Timotheus in war against the Olynthian confederacy, and in 
the capture of Pydna, Potidea, Toréné, and other neighbour- 
ing places; while on the other hand he had opposed the 
Athenians in their attempt against Amphipolis, securing that 
important place by a Macedonian garrison, both against them 
and for himself. He was engaged in serious conflicts with the 
Illyrians.’ It appears too that he was not without some literary 
inclinations—was an admirer of intellectual men, and in corre- 
spondence with Plato at Athens. Distinguished philosophers 
or sophists, like Plato and Isokratés, enjoyed renown, combined 
with a certain measure of influence, throughout the whole 
range of the Grecian world. Forty years before, Archelaus 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 36, ys Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 35; Conon, 
ap. Photium, Narr. 50, Codex, 186; Cicero, de Ofc. ii. 7, “The details 
of the assassination, given in these authors, differ. I have principally 
followed Xenophon, and have admitted nothing positively inconsistent with 
his statements. 

® Justin, vii. 5 ; Diodor. xvi. 2, The allusion inthe speech of Philotas 
immediately prior to his execution (Curtius, vi. 43, p. 591, Mutzel) supports 
the affirmation of Justin—that Perdikkas was assassinated. 

§ Antipater (the general of Philip and viceroy of his son Alexander in 
Macedonia) is said to have left an historical work, TepS{xxov xpdgei 
*TAdvpucads (Suidas v. *Avrimarpos), which can hardly refer to any other 
Perdikkas than the one now before us, 
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king of Macedonia had shown favour to Plato,! then a young 
man, as well as to his master Sokratés. Amyntas, the father 
both of Perdikkas and of Philip, had throughout his reign 
cultivated the friendship of leading Athenians, especially Iphi- 
kratés and Timotheus; the former of whom he had even 
adopted as his son; Aristotle, afterwards so eminent as a 
philosopher (son of Nikomachus the confidential physician of 
Amyntas*), had been for some time studying at Athens asa 
pupil of Plato; moreover Perdikkas during his reign had 
resident with him a friend of the philosopher—Euphreus of 
Oreus. Perdikkas lent himself much to the guidance of 
Euphreeus, who directed him in the choice of his associates, 
and permitted none to be his guests except persons of studious 
habits; thus exciting much disgust among the military Mace- 
donians.* It is a signal testimony to the reputation of Plato, 
that we find his advice courted, at one and the same time, 
by Dionysius the younger at Syracuse, and by Perdikkas in 
Macedonia. 

On the suggestion of Plato, conveyed through Euphreus, 
Perdikkas was induced to bestow upon his own brother Philip 
a portion of territory or an appanage in Macedonia. In 368 B.c. 
(during the reign of Alexander elder brother of Perdikkas and 
Philip), Pelopidas had reduced Macedonia to partial submission, 
and had taken hostages for its fidelity ; among which hostages 
was the youthful Philip, then about fifteen years of age. In 
this character Philip remained about two or three years at 
Thebes.‘ How or when he left that city, we cannot clearly 


1 Athenzeus, xi. p. 506 E. TAdrav, by Sweboimmds gno piararoy Bera 
*Apxeddy, &c. 

#"Diogents Laért. v. 1, 1. 

® Athenzus, xi. p. 506 E, p. 78 E. The fourth among the letters of 
Plato (alluded to by Diogenés Ladrt. iii. 62) is addressed to Perdikkas, 
Partly in recommendation and praise of Euphreus. There appears nothing 
to prove it to be spurious ; but whether it be spurious or genuine, the fact 
that Plato corresponded with Perdikkas is sufficiently probable. 

¢ Justin, vi. 9; vii. 5. ‘‘ Philippus obses triennio Thebis habitus,” &c. 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 26 ; Diodor. xv. 67; xvi. 2; and the 
copious note of Wesseling upon the latter passage. ‘The two passages of 
Diodorus are not very consistent ; in the latter, he states that Philip had 
been deposited at Thebes by the Illyrians, to whom he had been made 
‘over as a hostage by his father Amyntas. This is highly improbable ; as 
well for other reasons (assigned by Wesseling), as because the Ilyrians, if 
they ever received him as a hostage, would not send him to Thebes, bat 
keep him in their own possession, ‘The memorable interview described by 
ZEschinés—between the Athenian general Iphikratés and the Macedonian 
queen Enrydiké with her two youthfal sons Perdikkas and Philip—must 
have taken place some time before the death of Ptolemy Alorités, and 
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make out. He seems to have returned to Macedonia after the 
murder of Alexander by Ptolemy Alorités ; probably without 
opposition from the Thebans, since his value as a hostage was 
then diminished. The fact that he was confided (together 
with his brother Perdikkas) by his mother Eurydiké to the 
protection of the Athenian general Iphikratés, then on the 
coast of Macedonia—has been recounted in a previous chapter. 
How Philip fared during the regency of Ptolemy Alorités in 
Macedonia, we do not know; we might even suspect that he 
would return back to Thebes as a safer residence, But when 
his brother Perdikkas, having slain Ptolemy Alorités, became 
king, Philip resided in Macedonia, and even obtained from 
Perdikkas (as already stated), through the persuasion of Plato, 
aseparate district to govern as subordinate. He then remained 
until the death of Perdikkas in 360-359 B.c.; organising a 
separate military force of his own (like Derdas in 382 B.c., 
when the Lacedemonians made war upon Olynthus'); and 
probably serving at its head in the wars carried on by his 
brother. 

The time passed by Philip at Thebes, however, from fifteen 
to eighteen years of age, was an event of much importance in 
determining his future character. Though detained at Thebes, 


before the accession of Perdikkas. The expressions of AZschinés do not, 
perhaps, necessarily compel us to suppose the interview to have taken place 
immediately after the death of Alexander (Aschinés, Fals. Leg. pp. 31, 32): 
yet it is difficult to reconcile the statement of the orator with the recognition 
of three years’ continuous residence at Thebes. Flathe (Geschichte 
Makedoniens, vol, i. p. 39-47) supposes Aischinés to have allowed himself 
an oratorical ‘misrepresentation, when he states that Philip was present in 
Macedonia at the interview with Iphikratés, This is an unsatisfactory 
mode of escaping from the difficulty ; but the chronological statements, as 
they now stand, can hardly be all correct. It is possible that Philip may 
have gone again back to Thebes, or may have been sent back, after the 
interview with Iphikratés ; we might thus obtain a space of three years for 
his stay, at two several times, in that city. We are not to suppose that 
his condition at Thebes was one of durance and ill-treatment. See Mr. 
Clinton, Fast. Hell. App. iv. p. 229. 

1 Atheneus, xi. p. 506. Atarpépay 8 évraida Sivas (Philippus), &c. 
About Derdas, see Xenoph. Hellen, v. 2, 38. 

“® It was in after times a Gequent practice with the Roman Senate, when 
imposing terms of peace on kings half-conquered, to require hostages for 
fidelity, with a young prince of the royal blood among the number ; and it 
commonly happened that the latter, after a few years’ residence at Rome, 
Fetaraed hows an sltered man on many pokits. 

See the case of Demetrius, younger son of the last Philip of Macedon, 
and younger brother of Perseus (Livy, xxiii. 13 ; xxxix. 53; xl- 5), of the 
young Parthian princes, Vononés (Tacitus, Annal. ii. 1, 2), Phraatés (Tacit. 
Annai. vi, 32), Meherdatés (Tacit. Ann. xii. 10, 11). 
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Philip was treated with courtesy and respect. He resided with 
Pammenés, one of the principal citizens ; he probably enjoyed 
good literary and rhetorical teaching, since as a speaker, in 
after life, he possessed considerable talent ;! and he may also 
have received some instruction in philosophy, though he never 
subsequently manifested any taste for it, and though the asser- 
tion of his having been taught by Pythagoreans merits little 
credence. But the lesson, most indelible of all, which he 
imbibed at Thebes, was derived from the society and from the 
living example of men like Epaminondas and Pelopidas. 
These were leading citizens, manifesting those qualities which 
ensued for them the steady admiration of a free community— 
and of a Theban community, more given to action than to 
speech ; moreover they were both of them distinguished mili- 
tary leaders—one of them the ablest organiser and the most 
scientific tactician of his day. The spectacle of the Theban 
military force, excellent both as cavalry and as infantry, under 
the training of such a man as Epaminondas, was eminently 
suggestive to a young Macedonian prince; and became still 
more efficacious when combined with the personal conversa- 
tion of the victor of Leuktra—the first man whom Philip learnt 
to admire, and whom he strove to imitate in his military 
career? His mind was early stored with the most advanced 
strategic ideas of the day, and thrown into the track of reflec- 
tion, comparison, and invention, on the art of war. 

When transferred from Thebes, to the subordinate govern- 
ment of a district in Macedonia under his elder brother Per- 
dikkas, Philip organised a military force; and in so doing had 
the opportunity of applying to practice, though at first on a 
limited scale, the lessons learnt from the illustrious Thebans. 
He was thus at the head of troops belonging to and organised 
by himself—when the unexpected death of Perdikkas opened 
to him the prospect of succeeding to the throne. But it was 
@ prospect full of doubt and hazard. Perdikkas had left an 
infant son; there existed, moreover, three princes, Archelaus, 
Aridezus, and Menelaus,! sons of Amyntas by another wife or 


1 Even in the opinion of very competent judges: see Aischinés, Fals. 
Leg. c, 18, p. 253. 

Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 26. Zndwths -yeyovlva: tBotev "Exapewdvbov, 
7d mepl rods odéuous wal ras orparnylas Sparrhpioy lows xaravohoas, § 
puxpdy Fy cis rod dvBpbs aperis usptoy, &c. 

% Justin, vii. 4. enelaus, the father of Amyntas and grandfather of 
Philip, is stated to have been an illegitimate son; while Amyntas himself 
is said to have been originally an attendant or slave of Axropus (Elian, 
V. H, xii. 43). Our information respecting the relations of the successive 
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mistress Gygeea, and therefore half-brothers of Perdikkas and 
Philip: there were also two other pretenders to the crown— 
Pausanias (who had before aspired to the throneafter the death 
of Amyntas), seconded by a Thracian prince—and Argzus, 
aided by the Athenians. To these dangers was to be added, 
attack from the neighbouring barbaric nations, Illyrians, Pzeo- 
nians, and Thracians—always ready! to assail and plunder 
Macedonia at every moment of intestine weakness. It would 
appear that Perdikkas, shortly before his death, had sustained a 
severe defeat, with the loss of 4000 men, from the IIlyrians: 
his death followed, either from a wound then received, or by 
the machinations of his mother Eurydiké. Perhaps both 
the wound in the battle and the assassination may be real 
facts. 

Philip at first assumed the government of the country as 
guardian of his young nephew Amyntas the son of Perdikkas. 
But the difficulties of the conjuncture were so formidable, that 
the Macedonians around constrained him to assume the crown.® 
Of his three half-brothers, he put to death one, and was only 
prevented from killing the other two by their flight into exile; 
we shall find them hereafter at Olynthus. They had either 
found, or were thought likely to find, a party in Macedonia to 
sustain their pretensions to the crown.* 

The succession to the throne in Macedonia, though descend- 
ing in a particular family, was open to frequent and bloody 
dispute between the individual members of that family, and 
usually fell to the most daring and unscrupulous among them. 
None but an energetic man, indeed, could well maintain 
himself there, especially under the circumstances of Philip’s 
accession. The Macedonian monarchy has been called a limited 
monarchy ; and in a large sense of the word, this proposition 
is true. But what the limitations were, or how they were made 
operative, we do not know. That there were some ancient 
forms and customs, which the king habitually respected, we 
kings, and pretenders to the throne, in Macedonia, is obscure and un- 
satisfactory. Justin (/.¢.) agrees with Ailian in calling the father of 
Amyntas Menelaus; but Dexippus (ap. Syncellum, p, 263) calls him 
‘Arideeus; while Diodorus (xiv. 92) calls him ‘Tharraleus. 

1 Justin, xxix, I. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 2; Justin, vii. 5; Quint. Curt. vi. 48, 26. 

3 Justin, vii. 5. | Amyntas lived through the reign of Philip, and was 
afterwards put to death by Alexander, on the charge of conspiracy. See 
Justin, xii. 6 ; Quintus Curtius, vi. 34, 17 5 with the note of Miitzel 

4 Justin, viii. 3.‘ Post heec Olynthios aggreditur (Philip): receperant 
enim per misericordiam, post cedem unius, duos fratres ejus, quos 
Philipps, ex novercd genitos, velut participes regni, interficere gestiebat.”” 
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cannot doubt ;1 as there probably were also among the Illyrian 
tribes, the Epirots, and others of the neighbouring warlike 
nations. A general assembly was occasionally convened, for 
the purpose of consenting to some important proposition, 
or trying some conspicuous accused person. But though 
such ceremonies were recognised and sometimes occurred, 
the occasions were rare in which they interposed any serious 
constitutional check upon the regal authority.? The facts of 
Macedonian history, as far as they come before us, exhibit 
the kings acting on their own feelings and carrying out their 
own schemes—consulting whom they please and when they 
please—subject only to the necessity of not offending too 
violently the sentiments of that military population whom they 
commanded. Philipand Alexander, combining regal station with 
personal ability and unexampled success, were more powerful 
than any of their predecessors. Each of them required extra- 
ordinary efforts from their soldiers, whom they were therefore 
obliged to keep in willing obedience and attachment ; just as 

1 Arian, Exp. Alex. iv. 11. Od Bla, aAAd vdup Maxeddvew Epyorres 
dueréaevay (Alexander and his ancestors before him). 

2 The trial of Philotas, who is accused by Alexander for conspiracy 
before an assembly of the Macedonian soldiers near to head-quarters, is the 
example most insisted on of the peeselence: of this custom, of public trial in 





Curtius, are to be taken as correct, it is rather an appeal made by Alexander 
to the soldiery, for their consent to his killing a dangerous enemy, than an 
investigation of guilt or innocence. 

Olympias, during the intestine contests which followed after the death of 
Alexander, seems to have put to death as many illustrious Macedonians as 
she chose, without any form of trial. But when her enemy Kassander got 
the upper hand, subdued and captured her, he did not venture to put fer 
to death without obtaining the consent of a Macedonian assembly (Diodor. 
xix. 11, 515 Justin, xiv. 6; Pausanias, i 11, 2). These Maccdonian 
assemblies, in 3o far as we read of them, appear to be summoned chiefly as 
mere instruments to sanction some predetermined purpose of the king or 
the military leader predominant at the time. Flathe (Geschicht. Makedon. 
P. 43-45) greatly overrates, in my judgement, the rights and powers 
enjoyed by the Macedonian’ people. 
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Jason of Phere had done before with his standing army of 
mercenaries.!_ During the reign of Alexander the army mani- 
fests itself as the only power by his side, to which even he is 
constrained occasionally to bow; after his death, its power 
becomes for a time still moreascendent. But so far as the his- 
tory of Macedonia is known to us, I perceive no evidence of 
co-ordinate political bodies, or standing apparatus (either aristo- 
cratical or popular) to check the power of the king—such as 
to justify in any way the comparison drawn by a modern 
historian between the Macedonian and English constitutions. 

The first proceeding of Philip, in dealing with his numerous 
enemies, was to buy off the Thracians by seasonable presents 
and promises ; so that the competition of Pausanias for the 
throne became no longer dangerous. There remained as 
assailants the Athenians with Argeus from seaward, and the 
Illyrians from landward. 

But Philip showed dexterity and energy sufficient to make 
head against all. While he hastened to reorganise the force of 
the country, to extend the application of those improved mili- 
tary arrangements which he had already been attempting in his 
own province, and to encourage his friends and soldiers by 
collective harangues,? in a style and spirit such as the Mace- 
donians had never before heard from regal lips—he contrived 
to fence off the attack of the Athenians until a more convenient 
moment. 

He knew that the possession of Amphipolis was the great 
purpose for which they had been carrying on war against Mace- 
donian for some years, and for which they now espoused the 
cause of Argus. Accordingly he professed his readiness at 
once to give up to them this important place, withdrawing the 
Macedonian garrison whereby Perdikkas had held it against 
them, and leaving the town to its own citizens. This act was 
probably construed by the Athenians as tantamount to an 
actual cession ; for even if Amphipolis should still hold out 
against them, they doubted not of their power to reduce it 
when unaided. Philip further despatched letters to Athens, 
expressing an anxious desire to be received into her alliance, 
on the same friendly terms as his father Amyntas before him.® 
These proceedings seem to have had the effect of making the 
Athenians lukewarm in the cause of Argeeus. For Mantias the 
Athenian admiral, though he conveyed that prince by sea to 
Methéné, yet stayed in the seaport himself, while Argus 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 6, 16. 2 Diodor. xvi. 2, 3 
% Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 144. 
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marched inland—with some returning exiles, a body of mer- 
cenaries, and a few Athenian volunteers—to Age or Edessa ;1 
hoping to procure admission into that ancient capital of the 
Macedonian kings. But the inhabitants refused to receive 
him ; and in his march back to Methéné, he was attacked and 
completely defeated by Philip. His fugitive troops found 
shelter on a neighbouring eminence, but were speedily obliged 
to surrender. Philip suffered the greater part of them to 
depart on terms, requiring only that Argzeus and the Mace- 
donian exiles should be delivered up to him. He treated the 
Athenian citizens with especial courtesy, preserved to them all 
their property, and sent them home full of gratitude, with 
conciliatory messages to the people of Athens. The exiles, 
Argeus among them, having become his prisoners, were 
probably put to death.” 

The prudent lenity exhibited by Philip towards the Athenian 
prisoners, combined with his evacuation of Amphipolis, pro- 
duced the most favourable effect upon the temper of the 
Athenian public, and disposed them to accept his pacific offers. 
Peace was accordingly concluded. Philip renounced all claim to 
Amphipolis, acknowledging that town as a possession rightfully 
belonging to Athens.® By such renunciation he really aban- 
‘doned no rightful possession; for Amphipolis had never 
belonged to the Macedonian kings ; nor had any Macedonian 
soldiers ever entered it until three or four years before, when 
the citizens had invoked aid from Perdikkas to share in the 
defence against Athens. But the Athenians appeared to have 
gained the chief prize for which they had been so long strug- 
gling. They congratulated themselves in the hope, probably 
set forth with confidence by the speakers who supported the 
peace, that the Amphipolitans alone would never think of 
resisting the acknowledged claims of Athens. 

Philip was thus relieved from enemies on the coast, and had 
his hands free to deal with the Illyrians and Pzonians of the 
interior. He marched into the territory of the Pzonians 
(seemingly along the upper course of the river Axius), whom 
he found weakened by the recent death of their king Agis. 
He defeated their troops, and reduced them to submit to 
Macedonian supremacy. From thence he proceeded to attack 
the Illyrians—a more serious and formidable undertaking. 
The names Jilyrians, Paonians, Thracians, &c., did not 

1 Diodor. xvi. 35 Demosthen. cont, Aristokrat. p. 660 uf sup. Ta» 
jperdpay twas modrray, &c. Justin, vii, 6. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 3. # Diodor. xvi. 4. 
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designate any united national masses, but were applied to a 
great number of kindred tribes or clans, each distinct, 
separately governed, and having its particular name and cus- 
toms. The Illyrian and Pzonian tribes occupied a wide space 
of territory to the north and north-west of Macedonia, over the 
modem Bosnia nearly to the Julian Alps and the river Save. 
But during the middle of the fourth century before Christ, it 
seems that a large immigration of Gallic tribes from the west- 
ward was taking place, invading the territory of the more 
northerly Illyrians and Pzonians, circumscribing their occu- 
pancy and security, and driving them farther southward ; some- 
times impelling them to find subsistence and plunder by. 
invasions of Macedonia or by maritime piracies against Grecian 
commerce in the Adriatic! The Illyrians had become more 
dangerous neighbours to Macedonia than they were in the 
time of Thucydidés ; and it seems that a recent coalition of 
their warriors, for purposes of invasion and plunder, was now 
in the zenith of its force. It was under a chief named Bardylis, 
who had raised himself to command from the humble occupa- 
tion of a charcoal burner; a man renowned for his bravery, 
but yet more renowned for dealings rigidly just towards his 
soldiers, especially in the distribution of plunder.? Bardylis 
and his Illyrians had possessed themselves of a considerable 
portion of Western Macedonia (west of Mount Bermius), occu- 
pying for the most part the towns, villages, and plains,? and 
restricting the native Macedonians to the defensible, yet barren 
hills. Philip marched to attack them, at the head of a force 
which he had now contrived to increase to the number of 
10,000 foot and 600 horse. The numbers of Bardylis were 
about equal; yet on hearing of Philip’s approach, he sent a 
proposition tendering peace, on the condition that each party 
should retain what it actually possessed. His proposition being 
rejected, the two armies speedily met. Philip had collected 
around him on the right wing his chosen Macedonian troops, 
with whom he made his most vigorous onset ; manceuvring at 
the same time with a body of cavalry so as to attack the left 
flank of the Illyrians. The battle, contested with the utmost 


1 See the remarks of Niebuhr, on these migrations of Gallic tribes from 
the west, and their effect upon the prior population established between the 
Danube ‘and the Aigean Sea (Niebuhr, Vortrtige itber alte Geschichte, 
vol. iii, pp. 225, 281} also the earlier work of the same author—Kleine 
Schriften, Untersuchungen tiber die Geschichte der Skythen, p. 375). 

4 Theopompus, Fragm. 35, ed. Didot ; Cicero de Officiis, ti. 1; Diodor. 
xvi. 4. 

¥ Arrian, vii, 9, 2, 3+ 

VOL, XI. H 
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obstinacy on both sides, was for some time undecided ; nor 
could the king of Macedon break the oblong square into which 
his enemies had formed themselves. But at length his cavalry 
were enabled to charge them so effectively in flank and rear, 
that victory declared in his favour. The Illyrians fled, were 
vigorously pursued with the loss of 7000 men, and never again 
rallied. Bardylis presently sued for peace, and consented to 
purchase it by renouncing all his conquests in Macedonia ; 
while Philip pushed his victory so strenuously, as to reduce to 
subjection all the tribes eastward of Lake Lychnidus.! 

These operations against the inland neighbours of Mace- 
donia must have occupied a year or two. During that interval, 
Philip left Amphipolis to itself, having withdrawn from it the 
Macedonian garrison as a means of conciliating the Athenians. 
We might have expected that they would forthwith have availed 
themselves of the opening and taken active measures for re- 
gaining Amphipolis, They knew the value of that city: they 
considered it as of right theirs: they had long been anxious 
for its repossession, and had even besieged it five years before, 
though seemingly only with a mercenary force, which was 
repelled mainly by the aid of Philip’s predecessor Perdikkas. 
Amphipolis was not likely to surrender to them voluntarily ; 
but when thrown upon its own resources, it might perhaps 
have been assailed with success. Yet they remained without 
making any attempt on the region at the mouth of the river 
Strymon. We must recollect (as has been already narrated *), 
that during 359 B.C. and the first part of 358 B.c., they were 
carrying on operations in the Thracian Chersonese, against 
Charidémus and Kersobleptés, with small success and disgrace- 
ful embarrassment. These vexatious operations in the Cher- 
sonese—in which peninsula many Athenians were interested as 
private proprietors, besides the public claims of the city—may 
perhaps have absorbed wholly the attention of Athens, so as to 
induce her to postpone the acquisition of Amphipolis until 
they were concluded; a conclusion which did not arrive (as 


1 Diodor. xvi. 4-8. Frontinus (Strategem. ii, 3, 2) mentions a battle 
gained by Philip against the Illyrians ; wherein, observing that their chosen 
troops were in the centre, he placed his own greatest strength in his right 
wing, attacked and beat’ their left wing: then came upon their centre in 
flank and defeated their whole army. Whether this be the battle alluded 
to, we cannot say, The tactics employed are the same as those of 
Epaminondas at Leuktra and) Mantineia strengthening one wing 
peculiarly for the offensive, and keeping back the rest of the army upon 
the defensive. 
9 See vol. x. chap. Lx, 
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we shall presently sce) until immediately before she became 
plunged in the dangerous crisis of the Social War. I know no 
better explanation of the singular circumstance, that Athens, 
though so anxious, both before and after, for the possession of 
Amphipolis, made no attempt to acquire it during more than a 
year after its evacuation by Philip; unless indeed we are to 
rank this opportunity among the many which she lost (accord- 
ing to Demosthenés !) from pure negligence ; little suspecting 
how speedily such opportunity would disappear. 

In 358 8.c., an opening was afforded to the Athenians for 
regaining their influence in Eubcea; and for this island, so 
near their own shores, they struck a more vigorous blow than 
for the distant possession of Amphipolis. At the revival of 
the maritime confederacy under Athens (immediately after 
378 8.C.), most of the cities in Eubcea had joined it voluntarily ; 
but after the battle of Leuktra (in 371 B.c.), the island passed 
under Theban supremacy. Accordingly Eubceans from all the 
cities served in the army of Epaminondas, both in his first and 
his last expedition into Peloponnesus (369-362 B.c.?). More- 
over, Orépus, the frontier town of Attica and Bceotia—imme- 
diately opposite to Eubcea, having been wrested from Athens® 
in 366 Bc. by a body of exiles crossing the strait from Eretria, 
through the management of the Eretrian despot Themison— 
had been placed in the keeping of the Thebans, with whom it 
still remained. But in the year 358 B.c., discontent began in 
the Eubcean cities, from what cause we know not, against the 
supremacy of Thebes; whereupon a powerful Theban force 
was sent into the island to keep them down. A severe contest 
ensued, in which if Thebes had succeeded, Chalkis and Eretria 
might possibly have shared the fate of Orchomenus.* These 

2 Demosthenés, Orat. de Chersoneso, p. Pa 8. 34 épe yap xpds Aids, 
el Adbyov Suis drairhoeiy of “EAAnves dy vol wapelkare naupov Bid 
pobuplay, &c. 

4 Xenoph, Hellen. vi. 5, 23. EdBocis nd wavév ray xédewr : also vil, 
5,4. Bowrods txwv xdvras xa) EiBoéas (Epaminondas), &c. 

Winiewski, in his instructive commentary upon the historical facts of the 
Oration of Demosthenés de Corona, states erroneously that Eubcea con- 
tinued in the dependence of Athens without interruption from 377 to 358 
xc. (Winiewski, Commentarii Historici et Chronologici in Demosthenis 
Orationem de Coron’, p. 30. 

 Xenoph. Hellen. vii, 4, 1; Diodor. xv. 76; Demosthen. de Coronf, 
P. 250) 8 123. 

+ Demosthenés, Orat. de Chersones. p. 108, s. 80. Tobs EbBotas ad(ew, 
Bre @nBaior xareSovdobvr’ abrobs, &c.: compare Demosthen. de Corona, 
P- 259, 5. 123. Onfalaw operepiConévey thy EUBoay, &c.; and Zschinés 
cont. Ktesiphont. p. 397, c. 31. "Exeid} &é8noay els EXBo.ay OnBaio1, 
waraBovAdeac@a: ras wdAus weipdueror, &c. 
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cities sent urgent messages entreating aid from the Athenians, 
who were powerfully moved by the apprehension of seeing 
their hated neighbour Thebes reinforced by so large an acquisi- 
tion close to their borders, The public assembly, already dis- 
posed to sympathise with the petitioners, was kindled into 
enthusiasm by the abrupt and emphatic appeal of Timotheus 
son of Konon.1 “How! Athenians (said he), when you have 
the Thebans actually in the island, are you still here debating 
what is to be done, or how you shall deal with the case? 
Will you not fill the sea with triremes? Will you not start up 
at once, hasten down to Peireus, and haul the triremes down 
to the water?” This animated apostrophe, reported and 
doubtless heard by Demosthenés himself, was cordially re- 
sponded to by the people. The force of Athens, military as 
well as naval, was equipped with an eagerness, and sent forth 
with a celerity, seldom paralleled. Such was the general 
enthusiasm, that the costly office of trierarchy was for the first 
time undertaken by volunteers, instead of awaiting the more 
tardy process of singling out those rich men whose turn it was 
to serve, with the chance of still further delay from the legal 
process called Antidosis or Exchange of property,” instituted by 
any one of the persons so chosen who might think himself 
hardly used by the requisition. Demosthenés himself was 
among the volunteer trierarchs; he and a person named 
Philinus being co-trierarchs of the same ship. We are told 
that in three or in five days the Athenian fleet and army, under 
the command of Timotheus,® were landed in full force on 


1 Demosthen, Orat. de Chersones. p. 108, s. 80. Elré pot, BouAedecde, 
{gn (Timotheus), @nBalovs Exorres by vhay, rl xphoeate, Kal rl Bei xoseiv ; 
Odx duxagaere thy Oddraccay, & kvdpes ’ACnvaio,, tprhpuv; Oix dvacrdvres 
HB wopeicecde els rv Merpaia; Ob xadéAtere ras vais 5 

3 See, in illustration of these delays, Demosthenés, Philippic i p. 50, 
8. 42. 

‘Any citizen who thought that he had been called upon out of his fair 
turn to serve a trierarchy or other expensive duty, and that another citizen 
had been unduly spared, might tender to this latter an exchange of 
properties, offering to undertake the duty if the other's property were made 
over tohim. The person, to whom tender was made, was compelled to 
do one of three things; either, 1. to show, at legal process, that it was 
not his turn, and that he was not liable; 2. or to relieve the citizen 
tendering from the trierarchy just imposed upon him ; 3. or to accept the 
exchange, receiving the other's property, and making over his own 
property in return; in which case the citizen tendering undertook the 
trierarchy. 

This Obligatory exchange of properties, with the legal process attached 
to it, was called Antidosis. 

* That Timotheus was commander, is not distinctly stated by Demo- 
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Eubcea ; and that in the course of thirty days the Thebans 
were so completely worsted, as to be forced to evacuate it 
under capitulation. A body of mercenaries under Charés con- 
tributed to the Athenian success. Yet it seems not clear that 
success was so easy and rapid as the orators are fond of assert- 
ing.! However, their boast, often afterwards repeated, in so 
far well founded, that Athens fully accomplished her object, 
rescued the Euboeans from Thebes, and received the testi- 
monial of their gratitude in the form of a golden wreath 
dedicated in the Athenian acropolis. The Eubcean cities, 
while acknowledged as autonomous, continued at the same 
time to be enrolled as members of the Athenian confederacy, 
sending deputies to the synod at Athens ; towards the general 
purposes of which they paid an annual tribute, assessed at five 
talents each for Oreus (or Histizea) and Eretria.® 

On the conclusion of this Eubcean enterprise, Charés with 
his mercenaries was sent forward to the Chersonese, where 
he at length extorted from Charidémus and Kersobleptés the 
evacuation of that peninsula and its cession to Athens, after 
a long train of dilatory manceuvres and bad faith on their 
part. I have, in my preceding chapters, described these 
events, remarking at the same time that Athens attained at 
this moment the maximum of her renewed foreign power and 
second confederacy, which had begun in 378 B.c.4 But her 
period of exaltation was very short. It was speedily overthrown 
by two important events—the Social War, and the conquests 
of Philip in Thrace. 


sthenés, but may be inferred from Plutarch, De Gloria Athen, p. 350 F. "Ev 
G Tyd6eos EGBowy HrgOépov, which, in the case of a military man like 
‘Timotheus, can hardly allude merely to the speech which he made in the 
assembly. Dioklés is mentioned by Demosthenés as having concluded the 
convention with the Thebans ; but this does not necessarily imply that he 
‘was commander : see Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 570, s. 219. 

‘About Philinus as colleague of ‘Demosthen ‘sin ‘the trierarchy, see 
Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 566, s. 204. 

* Diodorus (xvi. 7) states that the contest in Eubcea lasted for some 
considerable time. 

Demosthenés talks of the expedition as having reached its destination in 
three days, Aischinés in five days ; the latter states also that within thirty 
days the Thebans were vanquished and expelled (Demosthenés cont. 
Androtion. p. 597, s. 17 ; Zischinés cont. Ktesiphont. p. 397, ¢. 31). 

About Charés and the mercenaries, see Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. 
p. 678, s. 206. 

2 Demosthenés cont. Androtion. p. 616, s. 89, cont. Timokrat. p. 756, 
5. 205, 

i “Rischines cont. Ktesiphont. pp. 401, 403, aes 32, 333 Demosthenés 
pro Megalopolitan. p. 204, s. 16. See vol. x. chap. Ixxx, 
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The Athenian confederacy, recently strengthened by the 
rescue of Euboea, numbered among its members a large 
proportion of the islands in the 2gean as well as the Grecian 
seaports in Thrace. The list included the islands Lesbos, 
Chios, Samos (this last now partially occupied by a body of 
Athenian Kleruchs or settlers), Kos and Rhodes; together 
with the important city of Byzantium. It was shortly after 
the recent success in Eubcea, that Chios, Kos, Rhodes, and 
Byzantium revolted from Athens by concert, raising a serious 
war against her, known by the name of the Social War. 

Respecting the proximate causes of this outbreak we find 
unfortunately little information. There was now, and had 
always been since 378 B.c., a synod of deputies from all the 
confederate cities habitually assembling at Athens; such as 
had not subsisted under the first Athenian empire in its full 
maturity. How far the synod worked efficiently, we do not 
know. At least it must have afforded to the allies, if aggrieved, 
a full opportunity of making their complaints heard; and of 
criticising the application of the common fund to which each 
of them contributed. But the Athenian confederacy which 
had begun (378 B.C.) in a generous and equal spirit of common 
maritime defence,! had gradually become perverted, since the 
humiliation-of the great enemy Sparta at Leuktra, towards 
purposes and interests more exclusively Athenian. Athens 
had been conquering the island of Samos—Pydna, Potidza, 
and Meth6né, on the coast of Macedonia and Thrace—and 
the Thracian Chersonese; all of them acquisitions made for 
herself alone, without any advantage to the confederate synod 
—and made too in great part to become the private property 
of her own citizens as Kleruchs, in direct bfeach of her public 
resolution passed in 378 B.c., not to permit any appropriation 
of lands by Athenian citizens out of Attica. 

In proportion as Athens came to act more for her own 
separate aggrandisement, and less for interests common to 
the whole confederacy, the adherence of the larger confederate 
states grew more and more reluctant. But what contributed 
yet further to detach them from Athens, was, the behaviour 
of her armaments on service, consisting in great proportion 
of mercenaries, scantily and irregularly paid ; whose disorderly 
and rapacious exaction, especially at the cost of the confederates 
of Athens, is characterised in strong terms by all the contem- 

2 Demosthenés, De Rhodior. Libertat. p. 194, 8 17. Mapby abrois 


(the Rhodians) “EAAqo: kal BeATlogiy adray bpiv ef toov cuppa 
xeir, &e. 
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porary orators—Demosthenés, A'schinés, Isokratés, &c. The 
commander, having no means of paying his soldiers, was often 
compelled to obey their predatory impulses, and conduct them 
to the easiest place from whence money could be obtained; 
indeed some of the commanders, especially Charés, were 
themselves not less ready than their soldiers to profit by such 
depredations.! Hence the armament sent out by Athens 
sometimes saw little of the enemy whom they were sent to 
combat, preferring the easier and more lucrative proceeding 
of levying contributions from friends, and of plundering the 
trading vessels met with at sea. Nor was it practicable for 
Athens to prevent such misconduct, when her own citizens 
refused to serve personally, and when she employed foreigners, 
hired for the occasion, but seldom regularly paid.? The suffer- 
ing, alarm, and alienation, arising from hence among the 
confederates, was not less mischievous than discreditable to 
Athens. We cannot doubt that complaints in abundance 
were raised in the confederate synod; but they must have 
been unavailing, since the abuse continued until the period 
shortly preceding the battle of Cheroneia. 

Amidst such apparent dispositions on the part of Athens 
to neglect the interests of the confederacy for purposes of her 
own, and to tolerate or encourage the continued positive 
depredations of unpaid armaments—discontent naturally grew 
up, manifesting itself most powerfully among some of the 
larger dependencies near the Asiatic coast. The islands of 
Chios, Kos, and Rhodes, together with the important city of 
Byzantium on the Thracian Bosphorus, took counsel together, 


1 Diodor. xv. 95. 

9 Demosthenés, Philip. i. p. 46, 8. 28. "EE of 8 adrd xaé? abrd rh 
erud Syiv orpareseras, rods plrous ving nad rods cumpdxous, of B° dxOpal 
padfovs rod Béovros -yeydracww. Kal xapaxtyavea éxl roy ris xédeus 
mwéAepey, xpos "AprdéBatoy Kal xavraxot maAAov ofxera: wA¢ovra’ b Bt 
orparmyds axonovéer: eixéras- od yap Corw bpxew wh Biddrra mioddr. 

ibid. p. 53, Ss. i. “Ono 8 by orparnydy a Wipiopa nerdy wal ras dard 
rob Phuatos eaxldas denéujnre, ot8ty piv ray Belyrwv ylyverat, ddd’ of 
biy Ux 0p0) earayersary, of 88 obpuaxos reOvder re Bber rods 
rotobrous dmoardAous. 

Thid. p. 53, 8. 53. Nov 8 els roo fee rd xpdypara aloxdens, Bore 
av orparmyay ixacros Bis Kal tpls xplverar wap’ Syiv wepl Carder, xpdt 
88 rods exOpods obdels od& Bat adtGy dywrloacba wept Oardrov ToAug, 
GAAa Thy Tay dydpaxcdioray Kal Awmodvray Odvarov parAoy alpodyras rod 
xportxorros. 

Compare Olynthiac ii. p. 26, s. 28; De Chersoneso, p. 95, s. 24-27, 
cont. Aristokrat. p. 639, s. 69; De Republ. Ordinand. sep) Zuvrdtews, 

167, 8. 7. Also Aischinés de Fals. Legat. p. 264, c. 24; Isokratés, De 

‘ace, &. $7, 160, 
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and declared themselves detached from Athens and her con- 
federacy. According to the spirit of the convention, swom 
at Sparta, immediately before the battle of Leuktra, and of 
the subsequent alliance, sworn at Athens, a few months 
afterwards !—obligatory and indefeasible confederacies stood 
generally condemned among the Greeks, so that these islands 
were justified in simply seceding when they thought fit, But 
their secession, which probably Athens would, under all 
circumstances, have resisted, was proclaimed in a hostile 
manner, accompanied with accusations that she had formed 
treacherous projects against them. It was moreover fomented 
by the intrigues, as well as aided by the arms, of the Karian 
prince Maus6lus.? Since the peace of Antalkidas, the whole 
Asiatic coast had been under the unresisted dominion either 
of satraps or of subordinate princes dependent upon Persia, 
who were watching for opportunities of extending their con- 
quests in the neighbouring islands. Mausdlus appears to have 
occupied both Rhodes and Kos; provoking in the former 
island a revolution which placed it under an oligarchy, not 
only devoted to him, but further sustained by the presence 
of a considerable force of his mercenary troops.6 The govern- 
ment of Chios appears to have been always oligarchical; which 
fact was one ground for want of sympathy between the Chians 
and Athens. Lastly, the Byzantines had also a special ground 
for discontent ; since they assumed the privilege of detaining 
and taxing the com-ships from the Euxine in their passage 
through the Bosphorus 4—while Athens, as chief of the insular 
confederacy, claimed that right for herself, and at any rate 
protested against the use of such power by any other city for 
its own separate profit. 

This revolt, the beginning of what is termed the Social War, 
was a formidable shock to the foreign ascendency of Athens, 
Among all her confederates, Chios was the largest and most 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 3, 18; vi. 5, 2. 

2 Demosthenés, De Rhodior. Libertat. p. 191, 8. 3. "Hirideayro yap 
Smais eriPovdeiew abrots Xio1 xal Bufdyrios Kad ‘PéBior xal 31d rabra 
auvésrncay ep tis tdv tedevtaioy rovrorl wbrcuor pavhaera 8 8 piv 
xpuravtboas Taira Kal weloas Maiowares, plaos elvas pdoxwr ‘Podlav, Thy 
Crevdeplay abray dpnpnudvos. 

4 Demosthen. De Rhodior. Libert. p. 195, 8. 17, p- 198, 5. 343 De Pace, 
Pp- 63, & 25; Diodor. xvi. 7. 

“Demosthen. De Pace, p. 63, s. 25. ("Eduev) rby Kapa rhs vhoous 
arerepBdver, Xlov xe Kor ral "P480r, xal BuCavrlous nardyery cd 
wAoia, &. 

Compare Demosthenés adv. Polykl. p. 1207, s. 6, p. 1211, s. 223 adv. 
Leptinem, p. 475, s. 68. 
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powerful, the entire island being under one single government. 
Old men, like Plato and Isokratés, might perhaps recollect the 
affright occasioned at Athens fifty-four years before (B.c. 412) 
by the news of the former revolt of Chios,! shortly after the 
great disaster before Syracuse. And probably the alarm was 
not much less, when the Athenians were now apprised of the 
quadruple defection among their confederates near the Asiatic 
coast. The joint armament of all four was mustered at Chios, 
whither Mausdlus also sent a reinforcement. The Athenians 
equipped a fleet with land-forces on board, to attack the 
island; and on this critical occasion we may presume that 
their citizens would overcome the reluctance to serve in person. 
Chabrias was placed in command of the fleet, Charés of the 
land-force; the latter was disembarked on the island, and 
a joint attack upon the town of Chios, by sea and land at the 
same moment, was concerted. When Charés marched up to 
the walls, the Chians and their allies felt strong enough to 
come forth and hazard a battle, with no decisive result ; 
while Chabrias at the same time attempted with the fleet to 
force his way into the harbour. But the precautions for 
defence had been effectively taken, and the Chian seamen 
were resolute. Chabrias, leading the attack with his character- 
istic impetuosity, became entangled among the enemy’s vessels, 
was attacked on all sides, and fell gallantly fighting. The 
other Athenian ships either were not forward in following him, 
or could make no impression. Their attack completely failed, 
and the fleet was obliged to retire, with little loss apparently, 
except that of the brave admiral. Charés with his land-force 
having been again taken aboard, the Athenians forthwith sailed 
away from Chios.? 

This repulse at Chios was a serious misfortune to Athens. 
Such was the dearth of military men and the decline of the 
military spirit, in that city, that the loss of a warlike citizen, 
daring as a soldier and tried as a commander, like Chabrias, 


1 Thucyd. viii. 15. 

® The account of this event comes to us in a meagre and defective 
manner, Diodorus, xvi. 7; Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, c. 4; Plutarch, 
Phokion, c. 6. 

Demosthenés, in an harangue delivered three years afterwards, mentions 
the death of Chabrias, and eulogises his conduct at Chios among his 
other glorious deeds ; but gives no particulars (Demosth. cont. Leptin. 
pp._481, 482). 

‘Cornelius Nepos says that Chabrias was not commander, but only 
serving as a private soldier on shipboard. I think this less probable than 
the statement of Diodorus, that he was joint-commander with Charés. 
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was never afterwards repaired. To the Chians and their allies, 
on the other hand, the event was highly encouraging. They 
were enabled, not merely to maintain their revolt, but even to 
obtain fresh support, and to draw into the like defection other 
allies of Athens—among them seemingly Sestos and other 
cities on the Hellespont. For some months they appear to 
have remained masters of the sea, with a fleet of 100 triremes, 
disembarking and inflicting devastation on the Athenian islands 
of Lemnos, Imbros, Samos, and elsewhere, so as to collect 
a sum for defraying their expenses. They were even strong 
enough to press the town of Samos by close siege, until at 
length the Athenians, not without delay and difficulty, got 
together a fleet of 120 triremes, under the joint command. of 
Charés, Iphikratés with his son Menestheus, and Timotheus. 
Notwithstanding that Samos was under siege, the Athenian 
admirals thought it prudent to direct their first efforts to the 
reduction of Byzantium ; probably from the paramount import- 
ance of keeping open the two straits between the Euxine and 
the Aégean, in order that the corn-ships, out of the former, 
might come through in safety! To protect Byzantium, the 
Chians and their allies raised the siege of Samos, and sailed 
forthwith to the Hellespont, in which narrow strait both fleets 
were collected—as the Athenians and Lacedemonians had 
been during the closing years of the Peloponnesian war. A 
plan of naval action had been concerted by the three Athenian 
commanders, and was on the point of taking place, when 
there supervened a sudden storm, which, in the judgement 
both of Iphikratés and Timotheus, rendered it rash and 
perilous to persist in the execution. They therefore held off, 
while Charés, judging differently, called upon the trierarchs 
and seamen to follow him, and rushed into the fight without 
his colleagues. He was defeated, or at least was obliged to 
retire without accomplishing anything. But so incensed was 
he against his two colleagues, that he wrote a despatch to 
Athens accusing them of corruption and culpable backwardness 
against the enemy.? 


2 It appears that there was a great and general scarcity of corn during 
this year 357 B.C. Demosthenésadv. Leptinem, p. 467, s. 38. Mpomépuce 
avrodelas raph wacw dvOpdmors -yevoutyys, &e. That oration was delivered 


in B.C, 

PP ito chiefly the account given of these transactions by Diodorus, 
meagre and unsatisfactory as it is (xvi. 21). Nepos (Timotheus, c. 3) 
differs from Diodorus on ‘several points. He states that both Samos and 
the Hellespont had revolted from Athens ; and that the locality in which 
Charés made his attack, contrary to the judgement of his two colleagues, 
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The three joint admirals were thus placed not merely in 
opposition, but in bitter conflict, among themselves. At the 
trial of accountability, undergone by all of them not long 
afterwards at Athens, Charés stood forward as the formal 
accuser of his two colleagues, who in their turn also accused 
him. He was seconded in his attack by Aristophon, one of 
the most practised orators of the day. Both of them charged 
Iphikratés and Timotheus with having received bribes from 
the Chians and Rhodians,! and betrayed their trust; by 
deserting Charés at the critical moment when it had been 
determined beforehand to fight, and when an important success 
might have been gained. 

How the justice of the case stood, we cannot decide. The 
characters of Iphikratés and Timotheus raise strong presumption 
that they were in the right and their accuser in the wrong. 
Yet it must be recollected that the Athenian public (and 
probably every other public—ancient or modern—Roman, 
English, or French) would naturally sympathise with the 
forward and daring admiral, who led the way into action, 


was near Samos—not in the Hellespont. He affirms further that Mene- 
stheus, son of Iphikratés, was named as colleague of Charés; and that 
Iphikratés and Timotheus were appointed as advisers of Menestheus, 

As to the last assertion—that Timotheus only served as adviser to his 
junior relative and not as a general formally named—this is not probable 
in itself ; nor secening consistent with Isokratés (Or xv. De Permutat. s. 
137), who represents Timotheus as afterwards passing through the usual 
trial of accountability, Nor can Nepos be correct in saying that Samos had 
now revolted ; for we find it still in possession of Athens after the Social 
‘War, and we know that a fresh batch of Athenian Kleruchs were afterwards 
sent there. 

On the other hand, I think Nepos is probably right in his assertion, that 
the Hellespont now revolted (‘‘descierat Hellespontus”). This is a fact 
in itself noway improbable, and helping us to understand how it happened 
that Charés conquered Sestos afterwards in 353 B.c. (Diodor. xvi. 34), and 
that the Athenians are said to have then recovered the Chersonesus from 
Kersobleptés. 

Polyzenus (iii. 9, 29) has a story representing the reluctance of Iphikratés 
to fight, as having been manifested near Embata; a locality not agreeing 
either with Nepos or with Diodorus. Embata was on the continent of Asia, 
in the territory of Erythre. 

See respecting the relations of Athens with Sestos, my preceeding chapter, 


chap. Ixxx. vol. x. 
Our evidence respecting this period is so very defective, that nothing like 
certainty is attainable. 

1 Deinarchus cont. Philokl. s. 17. ‘Exardy raddvruv rishoavres (Tipd8eor), 
Br xphuar’ abrdy ’Apicropay Eon xapd Xlev elanpévar nal ‘PoBlew : compare 
Deinarch. cont. Demosthen. s. 15, where the same charge of bribery is 
alluded to, though abrds tm is put in place of abriy ‘Apioropéy tpn, 
seemingly by mistake of the transcriber. 
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fearing neither the storm nor the enemy, and calling upon his 
colleagues to follow. Iphikratés and Timotheus doubtless 
insisted upon the rashness of hig proceedings, and set forth 
the violence of the gale. But this again would be denied by 
Charés, and would stand as a point where the evidence was 
contradictory; captains and seamen being produced as witnesses 
on both sides, and the fleet being probably divided into two 
opposing parties. The feeling of the Athenian Dikasts might 
naturally be, that Iphikratés and Timotheus ought never to 
have let their colleague go into action unassisted, even though 
they disapproved of the proceeding. Iphikratés defended 
himself partly by impeaching the behaviour of Charés, partly 
by bitter retort upon his other accuser Aristophon. ‘Would 
you (he asked) betray the fleet for money?” “No,” was the 
reply. ‘Well, then, you, Aristophon, would not betray the 
fleet; shall Z, Iphikratés, do so?”? 

The issue of this important cause was, that Iphikratés was 
acquitted, while Timotheus was found guilty and condemned 
to the large fine of 100 talents. Upon what causes such 
difference of sentence tumed, we make out but imperfectly. 
And it appears that Iphikratés, far from exonerating himself 
by throwing blame on Timotheus, emphatically assumed the 
responsibility of the whole proceeding; while his son Mene- 
stheus tendered an accurate account, within his own knowledge, 
of all the funds received and disbursed by the army.? 

The cause assigned by Isokratés, the personal friend of 
Timotheus, is, the extreme unpopularity of the latter in the 
city. Though as a general and on foreign service, Timotheus 
conducted himself not only with scrupulous justice to every 
one, but with rare forbearance towards the maritime allies 
whom other generals vexed and plundered—yet at home his 
demeanour was intolerably arrogant and offensive, especially 
towards the leading speakers who took part in public affairs, 
While recognised as a man of ability and as a general who 
had rendered valuable service, he had thus incurred personal 
unpopularity and made numerous enemies; chiefly among 
those most able to do him harm. Isokratés tells us that he 
had himself frequently remonstrated with Timotheus (as Plato 


1 See Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii. 24; iii. 10. Quintilian, Inst. Or. v. 12, 10, 

2 Tsokratés, Or. xv. (Permutat.) s. 137. el rovatras uty xdaus éAdvra, 
pndeulay 8 dxoréoayra, wep! xpodocias Expire (4 wédis TyudOcor), wal xddwy 
el Biddvros edGivas abo, Kal ras pty xpdgeis “Ipixpdrous dvadexonévov, 
tov 8 ixtp ray xpnudtww Adyov Meveodéws, rovrous py aréAvoe, Tinddeov 
BE rogobros enulooe xphuacir, Saois od8éva méxore THY Rpoyeyenpivey. 
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admonished Dion) on this serious fault, which overclouded his 
real ability, caused him to be totally misunderstood, and laid 
up against him a fund of popular dislike sure to take melancholy 
effect on some suitable occasion. Timotheus (according to 
Isokratés), though admitting the justice of the reproof, was 
unable to conquer his own natural disposition.!. If such was 
the bearing of this eminent man, as described by his intimate 
friend, we may judge how it would incense unfriendly politicians, 
and even indifferent persons who knew him only from his 
obvious exterior. Iphikratés, though by nature a proud man, 
was more discreet and conciliatory in his demeanour, and 
more alive to the mischief of political odium.? Moreover he 
seems to have been an effective speaker® in public, and his 
popularity among the military men in Athens was so marked, 
that on this very trial many of them manifested their sympathy 
by appearing in arms near the Dikastery.‘ Under these cir- 
cumstances, we may easily understand that Charés and Ari- 
stophon might find it convenient to press their charge more 
pointedly against Timotheus than against Iphikratés; and 
that the Dikastery, while condemning the former, may have 
been less convinced of the guilt of the latter, and better 
satisfied in every way to acquit him.5 


1 Isokratés, Or. xv. (Permutat.) s, 146. Tadra 8° axobwv dp6is dy 
Eqaoné pe rXéyew, ob why olds ¢ Av chy dow peraBarely, &e. 

Tsokratés goes ut some length into the subject from s. 137 to s. 147. 
The discourse was composed seemingly in 353 B.c., about one year after 
the death of Timotheus, and four years after the trial here described. 

® Demosthenés cont. Meidiam, pp. 534, 5353, Xenoph, Hellen. vi. 2, 39. 

* Dionysius Halikarnass. Judicium de Lysia, p. 481; Justin, vi. 5. 
Aristotle in his Rhetorica borrows several illustrations on rhetorical 
points from the speeches of Iphikratés ; but none from any speeches of 
Timotheus. 

* Polyzenus, iii. 9, 29. That this may have been done with the privity 
and even by the contrivance of Tphikratés, is probable enough... But it 
seems to me that any obvious purpose of intimidating the Dikastery would 
have been likely to do him more harm than good. 

5 Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabrie, et Timothei, p. 224 segg.), while 
collecting and discussing instructively all the facts respecting these two 
ecmunandees, plates the date of this memorable trial in the year 354 B.C. 5 
three years after the events to which it relates, and two years after the 
peace which concluded the Social War. Mr. Clinton (Fast. Hellenici, 
B.C. 354) gives the same statement. I dissent from their opinion on the 
date ; and think that the trial must have occurred very soon after the 
abortive battle in the Hellespont—that is in 357 B.C. (or 356 B.C.), while 
the Social War was still going on. 

Rehdantz and Mr. Clinton rely on the statement of Dionysius Halikarnass. 
(De Dinarcho Judicium, p. 667). Speaking of an oration falsely ascribed 
to Deinarchus, Dionysius says, that it was spoken before the maturity of 
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A fine of roo talents is said to have been imposed upon 
Timotheus, the largest fine (according to Isokratés) ever 
imposed at Athens. Upon his condemnation he retired to 
Chalkis, where he died three years afterwards, in 354 8.c. In 
the year succeeding his death, his memory was still very 
unpopular; yet it appears that the fine was remitted to his 
family, and that his son Konon was allowed to compromise 
the demand by a disbursement of the smaller sum of ten 
talents for the repairs of the city walls. It seems evident that 
Timotheus by his retirement evaded payment of the full fine ; 
so that his son Konon appears after him as one of the richest 
citizens in Athens.1 

The loss of such a citizen as Timotheus was a fresh mis- 


that orator—elprrat yap tri rod crparnyod Tyodeeu (avror, Kara 7bv xpdyov 
roy Ths werd Mevedier orparrylas, dp’ § rds evlvar broaxdy, éddu. 
Tipddcos 82 ras ebdbvas iméoxnner exl Avorluov, Toi werd KadNorpatoy, Bre 


ral... .. These are the last words in the MS., so that the sentence 
stands defective; Mr. Clinton supplies éredebrnaevy, which is very 
probable. 


The archonship of Diotimus is in 354-353 B.c. ; so that Dionysius here 
states the trial to have teken place in 354 B.c. But on the other hand, the 
same Dionysius, in another passage, states the same trial to have taken 
place while the Social War was yet going on; that is, some time between 
358 and 355 Bc. De Lysia fudicium, p. 480. é yap 76 oumpaxucg 
moddue thy eloayyeAlar “Ipixpdrns irydvicrai, Kal ras ebOivas dwdoxne 
wis otparmylas, &s & abrot rod Adyou ylyverat katapavés- 
obros Bt 8 wédcuos wincer Kath "AyalonAéa nal "EAxlvny Bpxovtas. The 
archonships of Agathcklés and Elpinés cover the interval between 
Midsummer 357 B.c. and Midsummer 355 B.C. 

It is plain ‘that these two passages of Dionysius contradict each other. 
Rehdantz and Mr. Clinton notice the contradiction, but treat the passage 
first cited as containing the truth, and the other as erroneous. I cannot but 
think that the passage last cited is entitled to most credit, and that the true 
date of the trial was 357-356 B.C., not 354 B.c. When Dionysius asserts 
that the trial took place while the Social War was yet going on, he adds, 
“Sas is evident from the speech itself—ds ¢& abrov ov Adyou ylyverar 
rarapavés.” Here therefore there was no possiilty of being misled by 
erroneous tables; the evidence is direct and complete ; whereas he does 
not tell us on what authority he made the other assertion, about the 
archonship of Diotimus. Next, it is surely improbable that the abortive 
combat in the Hellespont, and the fierce quarrel between Chars and his 
colleagues, probably accompanied with great excitement in the fleet, could 
have remained without judicial settlement for three years. Lastly, assuming 
the statement about the archonship of Diotimus to be a mistake, we can 
easily see how the mistake arose. Dionysius has confounded the year in 
which Timotheus died, with the year of his trial. He seems to have 
died in 354 B.c. Iwill add that the text in this passage is not beyond 
suspicion. 

1 Comelius Nepos, Timoth. c. 4; Rehdantz, Vit. Iph. Ch. et Timoth, 
p. 235 ; Isokratés, Or. xv. (Permutat.) s. 108, 110, 137. 
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fortune to her. He had conducted her armies with signal 
success, maintained the honour of her name throughout the 
Eastern and Western Seas, and greatly extended the list of 
her foreign allies. She had recently lost Chabrias in battle ; 
a second general, Timotheus, was now taken from her; and 
the third, fphikratés, though acquitted at the last trial, seems, 
as far as we can make out, never to have been subsequently 
employed on military command. These three were the last 
eminent military citizens at Athens ; for Phokion, though brave 
and deserving, was not to be compared with either of them. 
On the other hand, Charés, a man of great personal courage, 
but of no other merit, was now in the full swing of reputation. 
The recent judicial feud between the three Athenian admirals 
had been doubly injurious to Athens, first as discrediting 
Iphikratés and Timotheus, next as exalting Charés, to whom 
the sole command was now confided. 

In the succeeding year 356 B.c., Charés conducted another 
powerful fleet to attack the revolted allies. Being however 
not furnished with adequate funds from home to pay his 
troops, chiefly foreign mercenaries, he thought it expedient, 
on his own responsibility, to accept an offer from Artabazus 
(satrap of Daskylium and the region south of the Propontis), 
then in revolt against the Persian king. Charés joined Arta- 
bazus with his own army, reinforced by additional bodies of 
mercenaries recently disbanded by the Persian satraps. With 


1 Diodor. xvi. 22, Demosthenés (Philippic i p. 46, s. 28) has an 
emphatic passage, alluding to this proceeding on the part of Charés ; which 
he represents as a necessary result of the remissness of the Athenians, who 
iwuila eliher sire personally themselves, nor supply their general with 
money to pay his foreign troops—and as a measure which the general could 
not avoid. 

eee + QE 058 abrd nad’ ard 7d tevind Spiv oxpareveras, rods pldovs 
six kad robs avpudxous, of 8° &xGpo) pelCovs Tod Béoyros yeybyacw. Kab 

avra ami thy rhs wéAcws mbrcuor, pds 'AptdBaloy wad 
mwavTaxoit wGAdoy olxeras xAdovra: 5 Bt orparryds dxodovdei: elxdrws* 
ob yap torw Bpxew wh B:ddvra yioddy. Compare the Scholia on the same 
oration, a e which occurs somewhat earlier, p. 44, & 22. 

Tt seems evident, from this passage, that the Athenians were at first 
displeased with such diversion from the regular purpose of the war, though 
the payment from Artabazus afterwards partially reconciled them to it; 
which Ys somewhat diferent fom the ptatement of Diodorus 

From an inscription (cited in Rehdantz, Vite Iphicratis, Chabrice, &. 
p. 158) we make out that Charés, Charidémus, and Phokion, were about this 
time in joint-command of the Athenian fleet near Lesbos, and that they 
were in some negotiation as to pecuniary supplies with the Persian Orontés 
on the mainland. But the inscription is so mutilated, that no distinct 
matter of fact can be ascertained. 
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this entire force he gave battle to the king’s troops under the 
command of Tithraustés, and gained a splendid victory ; upon 
which Artabazus remunerated him so liberally, as to place the 
whole Athenian army in temporary affluence. The Athenians 
at home were at first much displeased with their general, for 
violating his instructions, and withdrawing his army from its 
prescribed and legitimate task. The news of his victory, 
however, and of the lucrative recompense following it, some- 
what mollified them, But presently they learned that the 
Persian king, indignant at such a gratuitous aggression on 
their part, was equipping a large fleet to second the operations 
of their enemies. Intimidated by the prospect of Persian 
attack, they became anxious to conclude peace with the 
revolted allies; who on their part were not less anxious to 
terminate the war. Embassies being exchanged, and negotia- 
tions opened, in the ensuing year (355 3.c., the third of the 
war) a peace was sworn, whereby the Athenians recognised 
the complete autonomy, and severance from their confederacy, 
of the revolted cities Chios, Rhodes, Kos, and Byzantium.! 

Such was the termination of the Social War, which fatally 
impaired the power, and lowered the dignity, of Athens. 
Imperfectly as we know the events, it seems clear that her 
efforts to meet this formidable revolt were feeble and inade- 
quate; evincing a sad downfall of energy since the year 
412 B.C., when she had contended with transcendent vigour 
against similar and even greater calamities, only a year after 
her irreparable disaster before Syracuse. Inglorious as the 
result of the Social War was, it had nevertheless been costly, 
and left Athens poor. Theannual revenues of her confederacy 
were greatly lessened by the secession of so many important 
cities, and her public treasury was exhausted. It is just at 
this time that the activity of Demosthenés as a public adviser 
begins. In a speech delivered this year (355 B.C.), he notes 
the poverty of the treasury; and refers back to it in discourses 
of after time as a fact but too notorious.” 

1 Diodor. xvi. 22. I place little reliance on the Argument prefixed to 
the Oration of Isokratés De Pace. As far as I am able to understand the 
facts of this obscure period, it appears to me that the author of that Argu- 
ment has joined them together erroneously, and misconceived the situation. 

The assertion of Demosthenés, in the Oration against Leptinés (p. 481, 
$. 90), respecting the behaviour of the Chians towards the memory of 
Chabrias, seems rather to imply that the peace with Chios had been 
concluded before that omtion was delivered. It was delivered in the very 
year of the 355 B.C. 

2 Demosthenés adv. Leptinem, p. 464, s. 26, 27; and De Corona, 
P+ 305; 8. 293. 
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But the misfortunes arising to Athens from the Social War 
did not come alone. It had the further effect of rendering 
her less competent for defence against the early aggressions of 
Philip of Macedon. 

That prince, during the first year of his accession (359 B.C.), 
had sought to conciliate Athens by various measures, but 
especially by withdrawing his garrison from Amphipolis, while 
he was establishing his military strength in the interior against 
the Illyrians and Pzonians. He had employed in this manner 
a period apparently somewhat less than two years; and 
employed it with such success, as to humble his enemies in 
the interior, and get together a force competent for aggressive 
operations against the cities on the coast. During this interval, 
Amphipolis remained a free and independent city; formally 
renounced by Philip, and not assailed by the Athenians. Why 
they let slip this favourable opportunity of again enforcing by 
arms pretensions on which they laid so much stress—I have 
before partially (though not very satisfactorily) explained. 
Philip was not the man to let them enjoy the opportunity 
longer than he could help, or to defer the moment of active 
operations as they did. Towards the close of 358 B.c., finding 
his hands free from impediments in the interior, he forthwith 
commenced the siege of Amphipolis. The inhabitants are 
said to have been unfavourably disposed towards him, and to. 
have given him many causes for war.! It is not easy to 
understand what these causes could have been, seeing that 
so short a time before, the town had been garrisoned by 
Macedonians invoked as protectors against Athens ; nor were 
the inhabitants in any condition to act aggressively against 
Philip. 

Having in vain summoned Amphipolis to surrender, Philip 
commenced a strenuous siege, assailing the walls with battering- 
rams and other military engines. The weak points of the 
fortification must have been well known to him, from his own 
soldiers who had been recently in garrison. The inhabitants 
defended themselves with vigour; but such was now the 
change of circumstances, that they were forced to solicit their 
ancient enemy Athens for aid against the Macedonian prince. 
Their envoys Hierax and Stratoklés, reaching Athens shortly 
after the successful close of the Athenian expedition to Eubcea, 
presented themselves before the public assembly, urgently invit- 
ing the Athenians to come forthwith and occupy Amphipolis 


1 Diodor. xvi. 8. 
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as the only chance of rescue from Macedonian dominion.? 
We are not certain whether the Social War had yet broken 
out; if it had, Athens would be too much pressed with 
anxieties arising out of so formidable a revolt, to have means 
disposable even for the tempting recovery of the long-lost 
Amphipolis. But at any rate Philip had foreseen and counter- 
worked the prayers of the Amphipolitans. He sent a courteous 
letter to the Athenians, acquainting them that he was besieging 
the town, yet recognising it as belonging of right to them, and 
promising to restore it to them when he should have succeeded 
in the capture.? 

Much of the future history of Greece turned upon the 
manner in which Athens dealt with these two conflicting 
messages. The situation of Amphipolis, commanding the 
passage over the Strymon, was not only all-important—as 
shutting up Macedonia to the eastward and as opening the 
gold regions around Mount Pangszeus—but was also easily 
defensible by the Athenians from seaward, if once acquired. 
Had they been clear-sighted in the appreciation of chances, 
and vigilant in respect to future defence, they might now have 
acquired this important place, and might have held it against 
the utmost efforts of Philip. But that fatal inaction which had 
become their general besetting sin, was on the present occasion 
encouraged by some plausible, yet delusive, pleas. The news 
of the danger of the Amphipolitans would be not unwelcome 
at Athens—where strong aversion was entertained towards 
them, as refractory occupants of a territory not their own, and 
as having occasioned repeated loss and humiliation to the 
Athenian arms. Nor could the Athenians at once shift their 
point of view, so as to contemplate the question on the ground 
of policy alone, and to recognise these old enemies as persons 
whose interests had now come into harmony with their own. 
On the other hand, the present temper of the Athenians 

1 Demosthenés, Olynth. i. p. 11, & 8. +--+. al yap, 00° fropey 
EdBoeior eBondnxéres, kal wapioay "Aupirodiray ‘Iépat kal XrparoKArjs ex) 
rourl 1b Bijua, nedebovres tuis wAciv kal waparaufdvey thy rdw, thy 
abrhy raperxsuel” bmp judy abrav xpodyular Homep bmtp ris EvBoluy 
cwrnplas, elxer’ by ’Auplwodw rére xa xdvtav roy werd Tadra dy Fre 
axnddaypdvot mpayndrav. 

® Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. p. 659, 138... . . xdxeivo eldéres, 
Bre Gidrwxos, bre uty ‘Auplwodw xoridprer, 17 duly xapadp, rodtopreiy 
kon drudh B Drafe, xa) Moribaay xpocapeldcro- 

Also the Oration De Halonneso, p. 83, s. 28. .... ris 38 émiorodjs, 
fy xpds duds txeupey (Philip) 87° “Auglwodw eworsdpeet, erirdqorat, ey 

dporsye thy "Auplmorw suerépay elvar tpn yap exxodsopeioas spiv 
dxoBécur bs obvay tuerépay, BAX’ ob ray exdrrev. 
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towards Philip was highly favourable. Not only had they 
made peace with him during the preceding year, but they also 
felt that he had treated them well both in evacuating Amphipolis 
and in dismissing honourably their citizens who had been 
taken prisoners in the army of his competitor Argzus.1 Hence 
they were predisposed to credit his positive assurance, that he 
only wished to take the place in order to expel a troublesome 
population who had wronged and annoyed him, and that he 
would readily hand it over to its rightful owners the Athenians. 
To grant the application of the Amphipolitans for aid, would 
thus appear, at Athens, to be courting a new war and breaking 
with a valuable friend, in order to protect an odious enemy, 
and to secure an acquisition which would at all events come to 
them, even if they remained still, through the cession of Philip. 
It is necessary to dwell upon the motives which determined 
Athens on this occasion to refrain from interference; since 
there were probably few of her resolutions which she afterwards 
more bitterly regretted. The letter of assurance from Philip 
was received and trusted ; the envoys from Amphipolis were 
dismissed with a refusal. 

Deprived of all hope of aid from Athens, the Amphipolitans 
still held out as long as they could. But a party in the town 
entered into correspondence with Philip to betray it, and the 
defence thus gradually became feebler. At length he made a 
breach in the walls, sufficient, with the aid of partisans within, 
to carry the city by assault, not without a brave resistance 
from those who still remained faithful. All the citizens un- 
friendly to him were expelled or fled, the rest were treated 
with lenity; but we are told that little favour was shown by 
Philip towards those who had helped in the betrayal.? 

Amphipolis was to Philip an acquisition of unspeakable 
importance, not less for defence than for offence. It was not 
only the most convenient maritime station in Thrace, but it 
also threw open to him all the country east of the Strymon, 
and especially the gold region near Mount Pangeus. He 
established himself firmly in his new position, which continued 
from henceforward one of the bulwarks of Macedonia, until 
the conquest of that kingdom by the Romans. He took no 

1 Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 

# Diodor. xvi. 8, with the passage from Libenius cited in Wesseling’s 
note, Demosthenés, Olynth. i. p. 10, s. §, 

Hierax and Stratollee were the Amphipolitan envoys despatched to 
Athens to ask for aid against Philip. An Inscription yet remains, recording 
the sentence of perpetual banishment against Philo and Stratoklés. See 
Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. No. 2008, 
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steps to fulfil his promise of handing over the place to the 
Athenians, who doubtless sent embassies to demand it. The 
Social War, indeed, which just now broke out, absorbed all 
their care and all their forces, so that they were unable, amidst 
their disastrous reverses at Chios and elsewhere, to take 
energetic measures in reference to Philip and Amphipolis. 
Nevertheless he still did not peremptorily refuse the surrender, 
but continued to amuse the Athenians with delusive hopes, 
suggested through his partisans, paid or voluntary, in the 
public assembly. 

It was the more necessary for him to postpone any open 
breach with Athens, because the Olynthians had conceived 
serious alarm from his conquest of Amphipolis, and had sent 
to negotiate a treaty of amity and alliance with the Athenians. 
Such an alliance, had it been concluded, would have impeded 
the further schemes of Philip. But his partisans at Athens 
procured the dismissal of the Olynthian envoys, by renewed 
assurances that the Macedonian prince was still the friend of 
Athens, and still disposed to cede Amphipolis as her legitimate 
possession, They represented, however, that he had good 
ground for complaining that Athens continued to retain Pydna, 
an ancient Macedonian seaport.!_ Accordingly they proposed 
to open negotiations with him for the exchange of Pydna 
against Amphipolis. But as the Pydnzans were known to 
be adverse to the transfer, secrecy was indispensable in the 
preliminary proceedings ; so that Antiphon and Charidémus, 
the two envoys named, took their instructions from the Senate 
and made their reports only to the Senate. The public 
assembly being informed that negotiations, unavoidably secret, 
were proceeding, to ensure the acquisition of Amphipolis—was 
persuaded to repel the advances of Olynthus, as well as to 
look upon Philip still as a friend.? 

The proffered alliance of the Olynthians was thus rejected, 
as the entreaty of the Amphipolitans for aid had previously 
been. Athens had good reason to repent of both. The secret 
negotiation brought her no nearer to the possession of Amphi- 
polis. It ended in nothing, or in worse than nothing, as it 
amused her with delusive expectations, while Philip opened a 
treaty with the Olynthians, irritated, of course, by their recent 

1 Thucyd. i, 61, 1375 Diodor. xiii. 49. Pydna had been acquired to 
Athens by Timotheus. 

__® This secret negotiation, about the exchange of Pydna for Amphipolis, 
is alluded to briefly by Demosthenés, and appears to have been fully noticed 


by Theopompus (Demosthenés, Olynth. ii, p. 19, s. 6, with the comments 
of Ulpian ; ‘Theopompus, Fr. 189, ed. Didot). 
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repulse at Athens. As yet he had maintained pacific relations 
with the Athenians, even while holding Amphipolis contrary to 
his engagement. But he now altered his policy, and contracted 
alliance with the Olynthians ; whose friendship he purchased 
not only by ceding to them the district of Anthemus (lying 
between Olynthus and Therma, and disputed by the Olynthians 
with former Macedonian kings), but also by conquering and 
handing over to them the important Athenian possession of 
Potidza.!__We know no particulars of these important trans- 
actions. Our scanty authorities merely inform us, that during 
the first two years (358-356 B.c.), while Athens was absorbed 
by her disastrous Social War, Philip began to act as her 
avowed enemy. He conquered from her not only Pydna and 
other places for himself, but also Potidea for the Olynthians. 
We are told that Pydna was betrayed to Philip by a party of 
traitors in the town ;? and he probably availed himself of the 
secret propositions made by Athens respecting the exchange of 
Pydna for Amphipolis, to exasperate the Pydnzans against her 
bad faith ; since they would have good ground for resenting 
the project of transferring them underhand, contrary to their 
own inclination. Pydna was the first place besieged and 
captured. Several of its inhabitants, on the ground of prior 
offence towards Macedonia, are said to have been slain, while 
even those who had betrayed the town were contemptuously 
treated. The siege lasted long enough to transmit news to 
Athens, and to receive aid, had the Athenians acted with 
proper celerity in despatching forces. But either the pressure 
of the Social War—or the impatience of personal service as 
well as of pecuniary payment—or both causes operating 
together—made them behindhand with the exigency. Several 


1 Demosthenés, Philipp. ii, p. 71. s. 22. 

2 Demosthen. adv. Leptinem, p. 476. s. 71. ... . oépe 5h ndxeivo 
Rkerdowper, Ol xpoBbyres chy Whdvar kal rkdAa Xupla 7G SAlemy 7G wor’ 
drapBévres jas HSlkovy ; 4 aot xpdBqdov Toiro, Bri Tais nap’ dxelvov Bupeais, 
ds Bid rabra Uoeabu oplow Hyoivr0; 

Compare Olynthiac i. p. 10, s. 5. 

This discourse was pronounced in 355 8.C., thus affording confirmatory 
evidence of the date assigned to the surrender of and Potidza. 

‘What the ‘‘other places” here alluded to by osthenés are (besides 
Pydna and Potidsea), we do not know. It appears by Diodorus (xvi. 31) 
that Methdné was not taken till 354-353 B.c. 

3 The conquests of Philip are always enumerated ¥ Demosthenés in this 
order, Amphipotis, Pydna, Potidsea, Methoné, &c., Olynthiac i. p. 11, s. 9, 
P. 12, 8. 133 Philippic i. p. 41, s. 6; De Corona, p. 248, s. 85. 

See Ulpian ad Demosthenem, Olynth. i. p. 10, 8. §; also Diodor. xvi. 8; 
and Wesseling’s note. 
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Athenian citizens were taken in Pydna and sold into slavery, 
some being ransomed by Demosthenés out of his own 
funds; yet we cannot make out clearly that any relief 
at all was sent from Athens.! If any was sent, it came too 
late. 

Equal tardiness was shown in the relief sent to Potidzea *— 
though the siege, carried on jointly by Philip and the Olynthians, 
was both long and costly®—and though there were a body of 
Athenian settlers (Kleruchs) resident there, whom the capture 
of the place expelled from their houses and properties. Even 
for the rescue of these fellow-citizens, it does not appear that 
any native Athenians would undertake the burden of personal 
service. The relieving force despatched seems to have consisted 
of a general with mercenary foreigners; who, as no pay was 
provided for them, postponed the enterprise on which they 
were sent, to the temptation of plundering elsewhere for their 
own profit. It was thus that Philip, without any express 
declaration of war, commenced a series of hostile measures 
against Athens, and deprived her of several valuable maritime 
possessions on the coast of Macedonia and Thrace, besides his 


1 In the public vote of gratitude passed many years afterwards by the 
Athenian assembly towards Demosthents, his merits are recited ; and 
among them we find this contribution towards the relief of captives at 
Pydna, Methéné, and Olynthus (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 8st). 

2 Compare Demosthenés, Olynthiac i. p. 11, s. 93 Philippic i. p. 50, 
s. 40 (where he mentions the expedition to Potidzea as having come too 
late, but does not mention any expedition for relief of Pydna). 

® Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. p. 656, s. 128, [pds duis modeuay 
xphuara wodAk dvaddeas (Philip, in the siege of Potidsea). In this oration 
(delivered B.C. 352) Demosthenés treats the capture of Potidea as mainly 
the work of Philip; in the second Olynthiac, he speaks as if Philip had 
been a secondary agent, a useful adjunct to the Olynthians in the siege, 
adaw ab xpds Morldaay ‘Orvis éodyy Te robTo cwappdrepor—i. e. the 
Macedonian power was xpoajien ris ob ouiepd.. .. The first represen- 
tation, delivered two or three years before the second, is doubtless the 
more correct. 

4 Demosthenés, Philipp. ii, p. 71, s. 22. MorfBaay 3° ebi8ov, robs 
*A@nvalwy arolcous éxB4AAwy (Philip gave it to the Olynthians), xal rhy 
pty ExGpay pbs tuas abrds vpn, rhy xépay B exelvors edeBdxer Kap- 
odode. The passage in the Oratio de Halonneso (p. 79, s. 10) alludes to 
this same extrusion and expropriation of the Athcnian Kleruchs, though 
Voemel and Franke (erroneously, I think) suppose it to allude to the treat- 
ment of these Kleruchs by Philip some years afterwards, when he took 
Potideea for himself. We may be sure that no Athenian Kleruchs were 
permitted to stay at Potideea even after the first capture. 

© The general description given in the first Philippic of Demosthenés, of 
the dxdoronor from Athens, may doubtless be applied to the expedition for 
the relief of Potidiea—Demosthenés, Philippic i. p. 45, $, 28, p. 53: 8 52s 
and the general tenor of the harangue. 
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breach of faith respecting the cession of Amphipolis.! After 
her losses from the Social War, and her disappointment about 
Amphipolis, she was yet further mortified by seeing Pydna pass 
into his hands, and Potideea (the most important possession in 
Thrace next to Amphipolis) into those of Olynthus. Her 
impoverished settlers returned home, doubtless with bitter 
complaints against the aggression, but also with just vexation 
against the tardiness of their countrymen in sending relief. 
These two years had been so employed by Philip as to 
advance prodigiously his power and ascendency. He had 
deprived Athens of her hold upon the Thermaic gulf, in which 
she now seems only to have retained the town of Methdné, 
instead of the series of ports round the gulf acquired for her 
by Timotheus.? He had conciliated the good-will of the 
Olynthians by his cession of Anthemus and Potidea; the 
latter place, from its commanding situation on the isthmus of 
Palléné, giving them the mastery of that peninsula,® and 
ensuring (what to Philip was of great importance) their enmity 
with Athens. He not only improved the maritime conveni- 
ences of Amphipolis, but also extended his acquisitions into 
the auriferous regions of Mount Pangzeus eastward of the 
Strymon. He possessed himself of that productive country 
immediately facing the island of Thasos ; where both Thasians 
and Athenians had once contended for the rights of mining, 
and from whence, apparently, both had extracted valuable 
roduce. In the interior of this region he founded a new city 
called Philippi, enlarged from a previous town called Krénides, 
recently founded by the Thasians. Moreover, he took such 
effective measures for increasing the metallic works in the 
neighbourhood, that they presently yielded to him a large 
revenue; according to Diodorus, not less than 1000 talents 
perannum.4 He caused a new gold coin to be struck, bearing 


1 Diodorus (xvi. 8), in mentioning the capture of Potidea, considers it an 
evidence of the kind disposition of Philip, and of his great respect for the 
dignity of Athens (p:Aavépéxas xpoceveyrduevos) that he spared the persons 
of these Athenians in the place, and permitted them to depart. But it was 
a great wrong, under the circumstances, that he should expel and ex- 
propriate them, when no offence had been given to him, and when there 
was no formal war (Demosth. Or. de Halonncso, p. 79, 8 10). 

Diodorus states also that Philip gave Pydna, as well as Potidea, to the 
Olynthians 5 which is not correct. 

Demosthenés, Philippic i. p. 41, 8. 6. ..... efxondy wore jets 
Tid8vay Kal MorlSaav xal Me@évay, nal rdvra toy téeoy Tedrov 
olxetov Koerg, &c. 

3 Demosthenés, Philipp. ii. p. 70, s. 22. 

4 Diodor. xvi. 4-8; ‘kration v. Adrov. Herodot. ix. 74. 
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a name derived from his own. The fresh source of wealth 
thus opened was of the greatest moment to him, as furnishing 
means to meet the constantly increasing expense of his military 
force. He had full employment to keep his soldiers in training : 
for the nations of the interior—Illyrians, Pzonians, and 
Thracians—humbled but not subdued, rose again in arms, and 
tried again jointly to reclaim their independence. The army 
of Philip—under his general Parmenio, of whom we now hear 
for the first time—defeated them, and again reduced them to 
submission! 

It was during this interval too that Philip married Olympias, 
daughter of Neoptclemus prince of the Molossi,? and descended 
from the ancient Molossian kings, who boasted of an heroic 
ZZakid genealogy. Philip had seen her at the religious mysteries 
in the island of Samothrace, where both were initiated at the 
same time. In violence of temper—in jealous, cruel, and 
vindictive disposition—she forms almost a parallel to the 
Persian queens Amestris and Parysatis. The Epirotic women, 
as well as the Thracian, were much given to the Bacchanalian 
religious rites, celebrated with fierce ecstasy amid the mountain 
solitudes in honour of Dionysus. To this species of religious 
excitement Olympias was peculiarly susceptible. She is said 
to have been fond of tame snakes playing around her, and to 
have indulged in ceremonies of magic and incantation. Her 
temper and character became, after no long time, repulsive 
and even alarming to Philip. But in the year 356 B.c. she 
bore to him a son, afterwards renowned as Alexander the 
Great. It was in the summer of this year, not long after the 
taking of Potidzea, that Philip received nearly at the same 
time, three messengers with good news—the birth of his son ; 
the defeat of the Illyrians by Parmenio; and the success of 
one of his running horses at the Olympic games.5 


2 Diodor. 

® Justin, vi 

4 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 2, 3. The Bacche of Euripidés contains a 

werful description of these exciting ceremonies. 

4 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 2. ‘H dt *Odvpmids waddAov érépor (nrAdoaca 
tas xatoxds, Kal rods éviovoracpods étd-youra BapBapixdrepoy, Speis weydArous 
xeipohbes epelanero Trois Gidcos, &c. 

Compare Duris apud Athenzum, 

® Plutarch, Alexand. c. 3; Justin, 


22; Plutarch, Alexand. c. 3 









p. 560, 
19. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SACRED WAR TO THAT 
OF THE OLYNTHIAN WAR 


Ir has been recounted in the preceding chapter, how Philip, 
during the continuance of the Social War, aggrandised himself 
in Macedonia and Thrace at the expense of Athens, by the 
acquisition of Amphipolis, Pydna, and Potidea—the two last 
actually taken from her, the first captured only under false 
assurances held out to her while he was besieging it: how he 
had further strengthened himself by enlisting Olynthus both 
as an ally of his own, and as an enemy of the Athenians. 
He had thus begun the war against Athens, usually spoken of 
as the war about Amphipolis, which lasted without any formal 
peace for twelve years. The resistance opposed by Athens to 
these his first aggressions had been faint and ineffective—partly 
owing to embarrassments. But the Social War had not yet 
terminated, when new embarrassments and complications, of 
a far more formidable nature, sprang up elsewhere—known 
by the name of the Sacred War, rending the very entrails of 
the Hellenic world, and profitable only to the indefatigable 
aggressor in Macedonia. 

The Amphiktyonic assembly, which we shall now find 
exalted into an inauspicious notoriety, was an Hellenic institu- 
tion ancient and venerable, but rarely invested with practical 
efficiency. Though political by occasion, it was religious in 
its main purpose, associated with the worship of Apollo at 
Delphi and of Démétér at Thermopylae. Its assemblies were 
held twice annually—in spring at Delphi, in autumn at 
Thermopylz ; while in every fourth year it presided at the 
celebration of the great Pythian festival near Delphi, or 
appointed persons to preside in its name. It consisted of 
-deputies called Hieromnemonés and Pylagorz, sent by the 
twelve ancient nations or fractions of the Hellenic name, who 
were recognised as its constituent body : Thessalians, Boeotians, 
Dorians, Ionians, Perrhebians, Magnétes, Lokrians, CEteans 
or Anianés, Acheans, Malians, Phokians, Dolopés. These 
were the twelve nations, sole partners in the Amphiktyonic 
sacred rites and meetings: each nation, small and great alike, 
having two votes in the decision and no more ; and each city, 
small and great alike, contributing equally to make up the 
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two votes of that nation to which it belonged. Thus Sparta 
counted only as one of the various communities forming the 
Dorian nation: Athens, in like manner in the Ionian, not 
superior in rank to Erythre or Priéné.1 

That during the preceding century, the Amphiktyonic 
assembly had meddled rarely, and had never meddled to any 
important purpose, in the political affairs of Greece—is proved 
by the fact that it is not once mentioned either in the history 
of Thucydidés, or in the Hellenica of Xenophon. But after 
the humiliation of Sparta at Leuktra, this great religious con- 
vocation of the Hellenic world, after long torpor, began to 
meet for the despatch of business. Unfortunately its mani- 
festations of activity were for the most part abusive and 
mischievous. Probably not long after the battle of Leuktra, 
though we do not know the precise year—the Thebans ex- 
hibited before the Amphiktyons an accusation against Sparta, 
for having treacherously seized the Kadmeia (the citadel of 
Thebes) in a period of profound peace. Sentence of con- 
demnation was pronounced against her,? together with a fine 
of 500 talents, doubled after a certain interval of non-payment. 
The act here put in accusation was indisputably a gross 
political wrong ; and a pretence, though a very slight pretence, 
for bringing political wrong under cognisance of the Amphi- 
ktyons, might be found in the tenor of the old oath taken by 
each included city.? Still, every one knew that for generations 
past, the assembly had taken no actual cognisance of political 
wrong; so that both trial and sentence were alike glaring 
departures from understood Grecian custom—proving only the 
humiliation of Sparta and the insolence of Thebes. The 
Spartans of course did not submit to pay, nor were there 
any means of enforcement against them. No practical effect 
followed therefore, except (probably) the exclusion of Sparta 
from the Amphiktyonic assembly—as well as from the 
Delphian temple and the Pythian games. Indirectly, how- 
ever, the example was most pernicious, as demonstrating that 
the authority of a Pan-Hellenic convocation, venerable from: 
its religious antiquity, could be abused to satisfy the political 
antipathies of a single leading state. 

In the year 357 B.C., a second attempt was made by Thebes 


1 Bachinés, De Fals, Legat. p. 280, c. 36, For particulars respect 
the ‘Amphiktjonic assembly, sce the treatise of Rittman, Ueber dee 


Amphiktyonischen Bund, pp. 37, 45, egg. 
2 Diodor. xvi. 23-29 ; Justin, vil. 1. 
* Aschinés, De Fals. Leg. p. 279, c 35. 
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to employ the authority of the Amphiktyonic assembly as a 
means of crushing her neighbours the Phokians. The latter 
had been, from old time, border-enemies of the Thebans, 
Lokrians, and Thessalians, Until the battle of Leuktra, they 
had fought as allies of Sparta against Thebes, but had sub- 
mitted to Thebes after that battle, and had continued to be 
her allies, though less and less cordial, until the battle of 
Mantineia and the death of Epaminondas.!_ Since that time, 
the old antipathy appears to have been rekindled, especially 
on the part of Thebes. Irritated against the Phokians prob- 
ably as having broken off from a sworn alliance, she determined 
to raise against them an accusation in the Amphiktyonic 
assembly. As to the substantive ground of accusation, we 
find different statements. According to one witness, they 
were accused of having cultivated some portion of the 
Kirrhzan plain, consecrated from of old to Apollo; accord- 
ing to another, they were charged with an aggressive invasion 
of Boeotia ; while, according to a third, the war was caused 
by their having carried off Theano, a married Theban woman. 
Pausanias confesses that he cannot distinctly make out what 
was the allegation against them.? Assisted by the antipathy 
of the Thessalians and Lokrians, not less vehement than her 
own, Thebes had no difficulty in obtaining sentence of con- 
demnation against the Phokians, A fine was imposed upon 
them ; of what amount, we are not told, but so heavy as to be 
far beyond their means of payment. 

It was thus that the Thebans, who had never been able to 
attach to themselves a powerful confederacy such as that which 
formerly held its meetings at Sparta, supplied the deficiency 
by abusing their ascendency in the Amphiktyonic assembly to 
procure vengeance upon political enemies. A certain time 
was allowed for liquidating the fine, which the Phokians had 
neither means nor inclination to do. Complaint of the fact 
was then made at the next meeting of the Amphiktyons, when 

1 Compare Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 23, and vii. 5, 4. About the fend of 


the Thessalians and Phokians, see Herodot. vii. 176, viii. 27 ; Aischinés, 
f the Lokrians and Phokians, Xenoph. 





induciarum tempore occupassent ; Phocensibus, quod Berotiam depopulati 
essent ; prorsus quasi post arma et bellum locum legibus reliquissent. 
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a decisive resolution was adopted, and engraven along with 
the rest on a column in the Delphian temple, to expropriate 
the recusant Phokians, and consecrate all their territory to 
Apollo—as Kirrha with its fertile plain had been treated two 
centuries before. It became necessary, at the same time, for 
the maintenance of consistency and equal dealing, to revive 
the mention of the previous fine still remaining unpaid by the 
Lacedemonians ; against whom it was accordingly proposed to 
pass a vote of something like excommunication. 

Such impending dangers, likely to be soon realised under 
the instigation of Thebes, excited a resolute spirit of resistance 
among the Phokians. A wealthy and leading citizen of the 
Phokian town Ledon, named Philomelus son of Theotimus, 
stood forward as the head of this sentiment, setting himself 
energetically to organise means for the preservation of Phokian 
liberty as well as property. Among his assembled countrymen, 
he protested against the gross injustice of the recent sentence, 
amercing them in an enormous sum exceeding their means ; 
when the strip of land, where they were alleged to have tres- 
passed on the property of the god, was at best narrow and 
insignificant, Nothing was left now to avert from them utter 
ruin, except a bold front and an obstinate resistance ; which 
he (Philomelus) would pledge himself to conduct with success, 
if they would entrust him with full powers. The Phokians 
(he contended) were the original and legitimate administrators 
of the Delphian temple—a privilege of which they had been 
wrongfully dispossessed by the Amphiktyonic assembly and 
the Delphians. “Let us reply to our enemies (he urged) by 
re-asserting our lost rights and seizing the temple; we shall 
obtain support and countenance from many Grecian states, 
whose interest is the same as our own, to resist the unjust 
decrees of the Amphiktyons.!_ Our enemies the Thebans (he 
added) are plotting the seizure of the temple for themselves, 
through the corrupt connivance of an Amphiktyonic majority : 
let us anticipate and prevent their injustice.” 2 


} Diodor. xvi. 23, 24; Pausanias x. 2, 1. 

® That this design, imputed to the Thebans, was a part of the case made 
out by the Phokians for themselves, we may feel assured from the passage 
in Demosthenés, Fals. - P» 347, S 22, Demosthenés charges 
Asschinés with having made false promises and statements to the Athenian 
assembly, on returning from his embassy in 346 B.c. AEschinés told the 
Athenians (so Demosthenés affirms) that he had persuaded Philip to act 
altogether in the interest and policy of Athens; that the Athenians would 
presently see Thebes besieged by Philip, and the Boeotian towns restored ; 
and furthermore, 7@ 6G 8t 78 xphyara eloxparréueva, ob rapa Suxéov, 
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Here a new question was raised, respecting the right of 
presidency over the most venerated sanctuary in Greece; a 
question fraught with ruin to the peace of the Hellenic world. 
The claim of the Phokians was not a mere fiction, but founded 
on an ancient reality, and doubtless believed by themselves to 
be just. Delphi and its inhabitants were originally a portion 
of the Phokian name. In the Homeric Catalogue, which 
Philomelus emphatically cited, it stands enumerated among 
the Phokians commanded by Schedius and Epistrophus, under 
the name of the “rocky Pytho”—a name still applied to it by 
Herodotus.! The Delphians had acquired sufficient force to 
sever themselves from their Phokian brethren—to stand out 
as a community by themselves—and to assume the lucrative 
privilege of administering the temple as their own peculiar. 
‘Their severance had been first brought about, and their pre- 
tensions as administrators espoused, by Sparta,? upon whose 
powerful interest they mainly depended. But the Phokians 
had never ceased to press their claim, and so far was the 
dispute from being settled against them, even in 450 B.c., that 
they then had in their hands the actual administration. The 
Spartans despatched an army for the express purpose of taking 
it away from them and transferring it to the Delphians ; but 
very shortly afterwards, when the Spartan forces had retired, the 
Athenians marched thither, and dispossessed the Delphians,’ 
restoring the temple to the Phokians. This contest went by 
the name of the Sacred War. At that time the Athenians 
were masters of most parts of Boeotia, as well es of Megara 
and Pegz ; and had they continued so, the Phokians would 
probably have been sustained in their administration of the 
holy place; the rights of the Delphians on one side, against 
those of the Phokians on the other, being then obviously 
Gara raph @nBalwy ray Bovrevedyray Thy KaTdanyi Tod 
lepod: Siddonew vip abrds tpn tiv Siduxnov Bri obdty Frrov hoe Bh- 
kai of BeBovaeukdres THY Tais xXepol xpatdytmy, Kal Bid 
Taira xXphpad’ éavrg rods OnBalovs eminexnpuxevat. 

How far Zschinés really promised to the Athenians that which Demo- 
sthenés here alleges him to have promised—is a matter to be investigated 
when we arrive at the transactions of the year 346 B.c. But it seems tome 
clear that the imputation (true or false) against the Thebans, of having been 
themselves in conspiracy to seize the temple, must have emanated first from 
the Phokians, as part of the justification of their own proceedings. If the 
Thebans ever conceived such an idea, it must have been defore the actual 
occupation of the temple by the Phokians; if they were falsely charged 
with conceiving it, the false charge would also be preferred at the time; 
Demosthenés would hardly invent it twelve years after the Phokian 
‘occupation. 

2 Herodot. i 54. 3 Strabo, ix. p. 423. 3 Thucyd. i. 12. 
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dependent on the comparative strength of Athens and Sparta. 
But presently evil days came upon Athens, so that she lost all 
her inland possessions north of Attica, and could no longer 
uphold her allies in Phokis. The Phokians now in fact 
passed into allies of Sparta, and were forced to relinquish their 
temple management to the Delphians ; who were confirmed 
in it by a formal article of the peace of Nikias in 421 B.c.,! 
and retained it without question, under the recognised Hellenic 
supremacy of Sparta, down to the battle of Leuktra. Even 
then, too, it continued undisturbed ; since Thebes was nowise 
inclined to favour the claim of her enemies the Phokians, but 
was on the contrary glad to be assisted in crushing them by 
their rivals the Delphians; who, as managers of the temple, 
could materially contribute to a severe sentence of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly. 

We see thus that the claim now advanced by Philomelus 
was not fictitious, but genuine, and felt by himself as well as 
by other Phokians to be the recovery of an ancient privilege, 
lost only through superior force? His views being heartily 
embraced by his countrymen, he was nominated general with 
full powers. It was his first measure to go to Sparta, upon 
whose aid he counted, in consequence of the heavy fine which 
still stood imposed upon her by the Amphiktyonic sentence. 
He explained his views privately to King Archidamus, engag- 
ing, if the Phokians should become masters of the temple, 
to erase the sentence and fine from the column of record. 
Archidamus did not dare to promise him public countenance 
or support ; the rather, as Sparta had always been the chief 
supporter of the Delphian presidency (as against the Phokian) 
over the temple. But in secret he warmly encouraged the 
scheme; furnishing a sum of fifteen talents, besides a few 
mercenary soldiers, towards its execution. With this aid 
Philomelus returned home, provided an equal sum of fifteen 
talents from his own purse, and collected a body of peltasts, 
Phokians as well as strangers. He then executed his design 
against Delphi, attacking suddenly both the town and the 
temple, and capturing them, as it would appear, with little 
opposition. To the alarmed Delphians, generally, he promised 
security and good treatment ; but he put to death the members 
of the Gens (or Clan) called Thrakidz, and seized their 


1 Thucyd. v. 18, 

® Justin (viii, 1) takes no notice of this first position of the Phokians in 
regard to the temple of Delphi. He treats them as if they had been 
despoilers of the temple even at first; ‘“velut deo irascentes.” 
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property: these men constituted one among several holy 
Gentes, leading conductors of the political and religious 
agency of the place.! It is probable, that when thus sud- 
denly assailed, they had sent to solicit aid from their neigh- 
bours the Lokrians of Amphissa ; for Philomelus was scarcely 
in possession of Delphi, when these latter marched up to the 
rescue. He defeated them however with serious loss, and 
compelled them to return home. 

Thus completely successful in his first attempt, Philomelus 
lost no time in announcing solemnly and formally his real 
purpose. He proclaimed that he had come only to resume 
for the Phokians their ancient rights as administrators ; that the 
treasures of the temple should be safe and respected as before; 
that no impiety or illegality of any kind should be tolerated ; 
and that the temple and its oracle would be opened, as hereto- 
fore, for visitors, sacrificers, and inquirers. At the same 
time, well aware that his Lokrian enemies at Amphissa were 
very near, he erected a wall to protect the town and temple, 
which appears to have been hitherto undefended—especially 
its western side. He further increased his levies of troops. 
While the Phokians, inspirited with this first advantage, obeyed 
his call in considerable numbers, he also attracted new mer- 
cenaries from abroad by the offer of higher pay. He was 
presently at the head of 5000 men, strong enough to hold a 
difficult post like Delphi against all immediate attack. But 
being still anxious to appease Grecian sentiment and avert 
hostility, he despatched envoys to all the principal states—not 
merely to Sparta and Athens, but also to his enemy Thebes. 
His envoys were instructed to offer solemn assurances, that 
the Phokians had taken Delphi simply to reclaim their paternal 
right of presidency, against past wrongful usurpation; that 
they were prepared to give any security required by the 
Hellenic body, for strict preservation of the valuables in the 


1 Diodor. xvi. 24. Hesychius (v. Aapp:d8a:) mentions another phratry 
or gens at Delphi, called Laphriada. See Wilhelm Gitte, Das Delphische 
Oralkel, p, 85. Leipsio, 1839. 

It is stated by Pausanias, that the Phokians were bent upon dealing with 
Delphi and its inhabitants in the harshest manner ; intending to kill all the 
men of military age, to sell the remaining population as slaves, and to raze 
the whole town to the ground. Archidamus king of Sparta (according to 
Pausanias) induced the Phokians to abandon this resolution (Pausan, iii, 
I 

1+) au enn tha' Phobia est dativijned on'this step—or, indeed, 
whether they ever really determined on it—we cannot feel any certainty. 
Nor can we decide confidently, whether Pausanias borrowed the statement 
from Theopompus, whom he quotes a little before. 
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temple, and to exhibit and verify all, by weight and number, 
before examiners; that conscious of their own rectitude of 
purpose, they did not hesitate to entreat positive support 
against their enemies, or at any rate, neutrality.) 

The answers sent to Philomelus were not all of the same 
tenor. On this memorable event, the sentiments of the 
Grecian world were painfully divided. While Athens, Sparta, 
the Peloponnesian Achzans and some other states in Pelopon- 
nesus, recognised the possession of the Phokians, and agreed 
to assist them in retaining it—the Thebans and Thessalians 
declared strenuously against them, supported by all the states 
north of Boeotia, Lokrians, Dorians, AZnianes, Phthiot-Achzeans, 
Magnétes, Perrheebians, AthamAnes, and Dolopes. Several of 
these last were dependents of the Thessalians, and followed 
their example; many of them moreover, belonging to the 
Amphiktyonic constituency, must have taken part in the votes 
of condemnation just rescinded by the Phokians. 

We may clearly see that it was not at first the intention of 
Philomelus or his Phokian comrades to lay hands on the 
property of the Delphian temple: and Philomelus, while 


1 Diodor. xvi. 27. ‘Opolws 8& nal xpds ras bAAas Tas exionpordtas Tov 
ark rhy 'ENAdSa wéAcwv amdoresdey, dxodcyolpevos, Sr KarelAnrra: Tods 
AeAgobs, ob roils lepois Xphuact exBovdcbwr, Add Tis 705 lepod xporracias 
BupisBrray: eva ydp Saxéwv adrhy [lay év rois madaiois xpsvois dxoBeBery- 
pévny. Tov 88 xpnudrwr tov Adyor En wot Tis “EAAnow amoddcew, Kal 
rdv re cralpdy nal roy SpiOudy rar kvadnudrew Eromos eva wapaBiddvas rots 
Bovadoudvors eterd(ew. "HElou 84, ky Tus 51’ Ex Spay} POdvov woreus Soxeior, 
pdrisra pry Eoupaxed, et BE yh ye, Thy hovxlay Kyew. 

In reference to the engagement taken by Philomelus, that he would 
exhibit and verify, before any general Hellenic examiners, all the valuable 
property in the Delphian temple, by weight and number of articles—the 
reader will find interesting matter of comparison in the Attic Inscriptions, 
No. 137-142, vol. i. of Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptt. Groecarum—with Boeckh’s 
valuable commentary. These are the records of the numerous gold and 
silver donatives, preserved in the Parthenon, handed over by the treasurers 
of the goddess annually appointed, to their successors at the end of the 
year, from one Panathenaic festival to the next. ‘The weight of each article 
is formally recorded, and the new articles received each year (éxéresa) are 
specified. Where an article is transferred without being weighed (era8uov), 

¢ fact is noticed.—That the precious donatives in the Delphian temple 
also, were carefully weighed, we may judge by the statement of Herodotus, 
that the golden lion dedicated by Kroesus had lost @ fraction of its weight 
in the conflagration of the building (Herodot. i. 50). 

Pausanias (x, 2, 1) does not advert to the difference between the first and 
the second of the proceedings of Philomelus ; first, the seizure of the 
temple, without sy. spallation: of the treasure, but simply upon the plea 
that the Phokians had the best right to administer its affairs; next, the 
seizure of the treasure and donatives of the temple—which he came to- 
afterwards, when he found it necessary for defence. 
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taking pains to set himself right in the eyes of Greece, tried 
to keep the prophetic agency of the temple in its ordinary 
working, so as to meet the exigencies of sacrificers and in- 
quirers as before. He required the Pythian priestess to mount 
the tripod, submit herself to the prophetic inspiration, and 
pronounce the word thus put into her mouth, as usual. But 
the priestess—chosen by the Delphians, and probably herself 
a member of one among the sacred Delphian Gentes—obstin- 
ately refused to obey him; especially as the first question. 
which he addressed concerned his own. usurpation, and his 
chances of success against enemies. On his injunctions, that 
she should prophesy according to the traditional rites—she 
replied, that these rites were precisely what he had just over- 
thrown; upon which he laid hold of her, and attempted. to 
place her on the tripod by force. Subdued and frightened for 
her own personal safety, the priestess exclaimed involuntarily, 
that he might do what he chose. Philomelus gladly took this 
as an answer favourable to his purpose. He caused it to be 
put in writing and proclaimed, as an oracle from the god, 
sanctioning and licensing his designs. He convened a special 
meeting of his partisans and the Delphians generally, wherein, 
appeal was made to this encouraging answer, as warranting full 
confidence with reference to the impending war, So it was 
construed by all around, and confirmatory evidence was derived 
from further signs and omens occurring at the moment.!_ It-is 
probable however that Philomelus took care for the future to 
name a new priestess, more favourable. to his interest, and dis- 
posed to deliver oracular answers under the new administrators 
in the same manner as under the old. 

Though so large a portion of the Grecian name had thus: 
declared war against the Phokians, yet none at first appear: 
to have made hostile movements, except the Lokrians, with 
whom Philomelus was fully competent to deal. He found. 
himself strong enough to overrun and plunder their territory, 
engaging in some indecisive skirmishes. At first the Lokrians 
would not even give up the bodies of his slain soldiers for burial, 
alleging that sacrilegious men were condemned by the general 
custom of Greece to be cast out without sepulture. Nor did 
they desist from their refusal until he threatened retaliation. 
towards the bodies of their own slain.? So bitter was the 
exasperation arising out of this deplorable war throughout the 
Hellenic world! Even against the Lokrians alone, however, 
Philomelus soon found himself in want of money, for the. 

1 Diodor. xvi. 25, 26, 27. 2 Diodor. xvi. 25. 
VOL, XL. 1 
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payment of his soldiers—native Phokians as well as mercenary 
strangers. Accordingly, while he still adhered to his pledge 
to respect the temple property, he did not think himself pre- 
cluded from levying a forced contribution on the properties of 
his enemies, the wealthy Delphian citizens ; and his arms were 
soon crowned with a brilliant success against the Lokrians, in 
a battle fought near the rocks called Phzdriadés ; a craggy 
and difficult locality so close to Delphi, that the Lokrians 
must evidently have been the aggressors, marching up with a 
view to relieve the town. They were defeated with great loss, 
both in slain and in prisoners ; several of them only escaping 
the spear of the enemy by casting themselves to certain death 
down the precipitous cliffs. 

This victory, while imparting courage to the Phokians, 
proved the signal for fresh exertions among their numerous 
enemies. The loud complaints of the defeated Lokrians 
raised universal sympathy; and the Thebans, now pressed 
by fear, as well as animated by hatred, of the Phokians, put 
themselves at the head of the movement. Sending round 
envoys to the Thessalians and the other Amphiktyonic states, 
they invoked aid and urged the necessity of mustering a com- 
mon force—‘to assist the god,”—to vindicate the judicial 
dignity of the Amphiktyonic assembly,—and to put down the 
sacrilegious Phokians.? It appears that a special meeting of 
the assembly itself was convened ; probably at Thermopyle, 
since Delphi was in possession of the enemy. Decided reso- 
lutions were here taken to form an Amphiktyonic army of 
execution ; accompanied by severe sentences of fine and other 
punishments, against the Phokian leaders by name—Philo- 
melus and Onomarchus, perhaps brothers, but at least joint 
commanders, together with others.® 

The peril of the Phokians now became imminent. Their 
own unaided strength was nowise sufficient to resist the 
confederacy about to arm in defence of the Amphiktyonic 
assembly ;* nor does it appear that either Athens or Sparta 


1 Diodor. xvi. 28. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 28. yngisautvar 88 ray *Aupuervbver rbv mpds Saneis 
abdepov, roAXd rapaxh al Biderasis Fw nad? Siny Thy EAAABa. OF ply yop 
Expwav Roneiv 7G Oeq, nal rods daxeis, &s lepocdrous, xodd few of B& xzpds 
Thy Tav dantay BohBeay deécdivay. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 32. shout Onomarchis—eadnais yp nad peydrais Blears 
txd rv "Aupucrudvay Fv narabeBixagpivos duolus rois kAXois, &c. 

_Onomarchus is denominated the colleague of Philomelus, cap. 31, and 
his brother, cap. 61. 
4 Even in 374 B.c.,.three years before the battle of Leuktra, the 
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had as yet given them anything more than promises and 
encouragement. Their only chance of effective resistance lay 
in the levy of a large mercenary force; for which purpose 
neither their own funds, nor any further aid derivable from 
private confiscation, could be made adequate. There remained 
no other resource except to employ the treasures and valuables 
in the Delphian temple, upon which accordingly Philomelus 
now laid hands. He did so, however, as his previous conduct 
evinced, with sincere reluctance, probably with various pro- 
fessions at first of borrowing only a given sum, destined to 
meet the actual emergency, and intended to be repaid as soon 
as safety should be provided for! But whatever may have 
been his intentions at the outset, all such reserves or limits, 
or obligations to repay, were speedily forgotten in practice. 


Phokians had been unable to defend themselves against Thebes without 
aid from Sparta (Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 1). 

1 Diodor. xvi. 30. ‘jvayd{ero (Philomelus) ois lepets dvabhyaow 
@iBareiv ras xelpas Kad cvdgy 7d wavreiov. A similar proposition had been 
started by the Corinthian envoys in the congress at Sparta, shortly before 
the Peloponnesian war ; they suggested as one of their ways and means the 
borrowing from the treasures of Delphi and Olympia, to be afterwards 
repaid (Thucyd. i. 121). Periklés made the like proposition in. the 
Athenian assembly; “for purposes of security,” the proj of the 
temples might be employed to defray the cost of war, subject to the 
obligation of replacing the whole afterwards (xpnoauévous te ém! owrnpla ton 
xoiva ph eadoow dvrimaracrica xddw, Thucyd. ii, 13). After the 
disaster before S) , and during the years of struggle intervening 
before the close of the war, the Athenians were driven by financial distress 
to appropriate to public purposes many of the rich donatives in the 
Parthenon, which they were never afterwards able to replace. Of this 
abstraction, proof is found in the Inscriptions published by Boeckh, Corp. 
Inscript. No. 137-142, which contain the official records af the ttosauite 

of Treasurers of Athéné. It is stated in an instructive recent Dis- 
sertation, by J. L. Ussing (De Parthenone ejusque partibus Disputatio, p. 3, 
Copenhagen, 1849), ‘‘Multe in arce Athenarum invente sunt tabuix 
Questorum Minerver, in quibus quotannis inscribebant, quenam vasa aurea 
alieque res pretiosee in ede Minervee dedicata extarent.. Harum longe max- 
ima pars ante Euclidem archontem scripta est... . + Nec tamen una 
tabula templi dona continebat universa, sed separatim qua in Pronao, quze 
in Hecatompedo, que in Parthenone (the part of the temple specially so 
called), servabantur, separatim suis quoeque lapidibus consignata erant. 
Singulari quadam fortuna contigit, ut inde ab anno 434 B.C. ad 407 B.C., 
tam multa fragmenta tabularum servata sint, ut hos donorum catalogos 
aliquatenus restituere possimus. In quo etiam ad historiam illius temporis 
pertinet, quod florentibus Athenarum rebus opes Dew semper augeri, fractis 
autem bello Siculo, inde ab anno 412 B.c., eas paulatim deminui videmus 
. . « » Urgente pecunize inopia Athenienses ad Deam confugiebant, et jam 
ante annum 406 B.c., spleraaue Pronai dona ablata esse videmus. Proximis 
annis sine dubio nec Hecatompedo nec Parthenoni pepercerunt ; necmirum 
est, post bellum Peloponnesiacum ex antiquis illis donis fere nulla 
comparere.”” 
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When the feeling which protected the fund was broken through, 
it was as easy to take much as little, and the claimants became 
more numerous and importunate; besides which, the exigencies 
of the war never ceased, and the implacable repugnance raised 
by the spoliation amidst half of the Grecian world, left to 
the Phokians no security except under the protection of a 
continued mercenary force! Nor were Philomelus and his 
successors satisfied without also enriching their friends and 
adorning their wives or favourites. 

Availing himself of the large resources of the temple, 
Philomelus raised the pay of his troops to a sum half as large 
again as before, and issued proclamations inviting new levies 
at the same rate. Through such tempting offers he was 
speedily enabled to muster a force, horse and foot together, 
said to amount to 10,000 men; chiefly, as we are told, men 
of peculiarly wicked and reckless character, since no pious 
Greek would enlist in such a service. With these he attacked 
the Lokrians, who were however now assisted by the Thebans 
from one side, and by the Thessalians with their circumjacent 
allies from the other. Philomelus gained successive advan- 
tages against both of them, and conceived increased hopes 
from a reinforcement of 1500 Achzans who came to him 
from Peloponnesus. The war assumed a peculiarly ferocious 
character ; for the Thebans,? confident in their superior force 
and chance of success, even though the Delphian treasure was 
employed against them, began by putting to death all their 
prisoners, as sacrilegious men standing condemned by the 
Amphiktyonic assembly. This so exasperated the troops of 
Philomelus, that they constrained him to retaliate upon the 
Beeotian prisoners. For some time such rigorous inflictions 
were continued on both sides, until at length the Thebans felt 
compelled to desist, and Philomelus followed their example. 
The war lasted awhile with indecisive result, the Thebans and 
their allies being greatly superior in number. But presently 
Philomelus incautiously exposed himself to attack in an 
unfavourable position, near the town of Neon, amidst em- 

sing woods and rocks. He was here defeated with severe 
loss, and his army dispersed ; himself receiving several wounds, 


1 Theopompus, Frag. 182, ed. Didot; Athenee. xiii. p. 605, vi. p. 2325 
Ephorus, Frag. 155, ed. Didot ; Diodor. xvi. 64. 

Isokratés, Orat. v. (ad Philippum) s. 60, reAcuravres 88 xpbs Goxtas 
sércpoy eEfveycay (the Thebans), os Tay Te wéAewy ey OAlyp xpévy Kparh- 
govres, rév Te téxoy Exavra Thy wepitxovra Kararxhoortes, Tay Te XpnudToOP 
av by Bedgois wepryernasuevo: rais éx ray IBlov Baxdvass, 
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and fighting with desperate bravery, until further resistance 
became impossible. He then tried to escape, but found him- 
self driven to the brink of a precipice, where he could only 
avoid the tortures of captivity by leaping down and perishing. 
The remnant of his vanquished army was rallied at some 
distance by Onomarchus.* 

The Thebans and their allies, instead of pressing the 
important victory recently gained over Philomelus, seem to 
have supposed that the Phokians would now disperse or 
submit of their own accord, and accordingly returned home. 
Their remissness gave time to Onomarchus to_reorganise. 
his dispirited countrymen. Convening at Delphi a general 
assembly of Phokians and allies, he strenuously exhorted 
them to persevere in the projects, and avenge the death, of 
their late general. He found however no inconsiderable 
amount of opposition; for many of the Phokians—noway 
prepared for the struggle in which they now found themselves 
embarked, and themselves ashamed of the spoliation of the 
temple—were anxious by some accommodation to put them- 
selves again within the pale of Hellenic religious sentiment. 
Onomarchus doubtless replied, and with too good reason, that 

e was unattainable upon any terms short of absolute ruin ; 

and that there was no course open except to maintain their 
und as they stood, by renewed efforts of force. But even 

if the necessities of the case had been less imperative, he 
would have been able to overbear all opposition of his own 
countrymen through the numerous mercenary strangers, now 
in Phokis and present at the assembly under the name of 
allies? In fact, so irresistible was his ascendency by means 
of this large paid force under his command, that both 
Demosthenés and ‘Eschinés* denominate him (as well as his 
predecessor and his successor) not general, but despot, of 
the Phokians. The soldiers were not less anxious than 
Onomarchus to prosecute the war, and to employ the yet 
unexhausted wealth of the temple in every way conducive to 
ultimate success. In this sense the assembly decreed, naming 


1 Diodor. xvi. 31; Pausan. x. 2, 1. The dates and duration of these 
events are only known to us in a loose and superficial manner from the 
narrative of Diodorus. 

® Diodor. xvi. 32. O! 38 wxeis—éwavA roy els AeAgods xal our- 
erdévres peta Tov cupadyay eis Kowhy ekKAnolay, eBovdetovro wep 
vob wodtuov. 

3 Aischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 286, c. 41. av ey duwxeia: rupdyvuv, &e. 
Demosthen. cont. panne: p. 661, 8. 147. SduAdos 6 daxeds H mis 
Barros Buvderns, & 
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Onomarchus general with full powers for carrying the decree 
into effect. 

His energetic measures presently retrieved the Phokian 
cause. Employing the temple funds still more profusely than 
Philomelus, he invited fresh soldiers from all quarters, and 
found himself after some time at the head of a larger army 
than before. The temple exhibited many donatives, not 
only of gold and silver, but also of brass and iron. While 
Onomarchus melted the precious metals and coined them into 
money, he at the same time turned the brass and iron into 
arms ;} so that he was enabled to equip both his own soldiers 
disarmed in the recent defeat, and a class of volunteers poorer 
than the ordinary self-armed mercenaries. Besides paying 
soldiers, he scattered everywhere presents or bribes to gain 
influential partisans in the cities favourable to his cause; 
probably Athens and Sparta first of all. We are told that the 
Spartan king Archidamus, with his wife Deinicha, were among 
the recipients; indeed the same corrupt participation was 
imputed, by the statement of the hostile-minded Messenians,? 
to the Spartan Ephors and Senate. Even among enemies, 
Onomarchus employed his gold with effect, contriving thus to 
gain or neutralise a portion of the Thessalians ; among them 
the powerful despots of Phere, whom we afterwards find allied 
to him. Thus was the great Delphian treasure turned to 
account in every way: and the unscrupulous Phokian despot 
strengthened his hands yet further, by seizing such of his 
fellow-countrymen as had been prominent in opposition to his 
views, putting them to death, and confiscating their property® 

Through such combination of profuse allurement, corrup- 
tion, and violence, the tide began to turn again in favour of 
the Phokians. Onomarchus found himself shortly at the head 
of a formidable army, with which he marched forth from 
Delphi, and subdued successively the Lokrians of Amphissa, 
the Epiknemidian Lokrians, and the neighbouring territory of 
Doris. He carried his conquests even as far as the vicinity of 


1 Diodor, xvi. 33. The numerous iron spits, dedicated by the courtesan 
Rhodé6pis at Delphi, may probably have been applied to this military p 
pote. Herodotus (i. 136) saw them at Delphi; in the time of Plutarch, 
the guide of the temple only showed the place in which they had once stood 
(Plutarch, De Pythize Oraculis, 

2 Theop mpus, Frag. 255, oP Didot ; Pausanias, iii, 10, 2; iv. 5, 1. 
As Archidamus is said to have furnished fifteen talents privately to Philo- 
melus (Diodor. xvi. 24), he may, perhaps, have received now repayment out 
of the temple property. 

¥ Diodor. xvi. 33. 
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Thermopyle ; capturing Thronium, one of the towns which 
commanded that important pass, and reducing its inhabitants 
to slavery. It is probable that he also took Nikea and 
Alp6nus—two other valuable positions near Thermopyle, 
which we know to have been in the power of the Phokians 
until the moment immediately preceding their ruin—since we 
find him henceforward master of Thermopylex, and speedily 
opening his communications with Thessaly.1 Besides this 
extension of dominion to the north and east of Phokis, 
Onomarchus also invaded Boeotia. The Thebans, now de- 
prived of their northern allies, did not at first meet him in the 
field, so that he was enabled to capture Orchomenus. But 
when he proceeded to attack Cheroneia, they made an 
effective effort to relieve the place. They brought out their 
forces, and defeated him, in an action not very decisive, yet 
sufficient to constrain him to return into Phokis. 

Probably the Thebans were at this time much pressed, and 
prevented from acting effectively against the Phokians, by 
want of money. We know at least, that in the midst of the 
Phokian war they hired out a force of 5000 hoplites com- 
manded by Pammenés, to Artabazus the revolted Phrygian 
satrap. Here Pammenés with his soldiers acquired some 
renown, gaining two important victories over the Persians.? 
The Thebans, it would seem, having no fleet and no maritime 
dependencies, were less afraid of giving offence to the Great 
King than Athens had been, when she interdicted Charés 
from aiding Artabazus, and acquiesced in the unfavourable 
pacification which terminated the Social War. How long 
‘Pammenés and the Thebans remained in Asia, we are not 
informed. But in spite of the victories gained by them, 

1 Diodor. xvi. 33. His account of the operations of Onomarchus is, as 
usual, very meagre—els Bt rhy woAculay duBardy, @pdvioy wey exwodtopehoas 
evbparodicaro, "Augioceis 8t xataxAntduevos, Ths 8° ev Awpiedor wédes 
opthaas, rhy xdpav abrav eBfucer. 

That Thronium, with Alpénus and Nikeea, were the three places which 
commanded the pass of Thermopylz—and that all the three were in J 
session of the Phokians immediately before they were conquered by Phils 
of Macedon in 346 B.C.,—we know from Aischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 286, 
© OS complahainne tide (Se Athenians) $2@ov de Guxdwv, BonSeiv 
abrois xedebovres, kal exayyeArAspevor napaddcet "AXwwvly kal @pdriov nad 
Nicaay, 72 ray wapddwv ray els TdAas xwpla xbpia. 

In order to conquer Thronium, Onomarchus must have marched through 
and mastered the Epilmemidian Lokrians; and though no place except 
Thronium is specified by Diodorus, it seems plain that Onomarchus cannot 
have conquered Thronium alone, 

8 Diodor. xvi. 34 
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Artabazus was not long able to maintain himself against the 
Persian arms. Three years afterwards, we hear of him and 
his brother-inlaw Memnon as expelled from Asia, and as 
exiles residing with Philip of Macedon.! 

While Pammenés was serving under Artabazus, the Athenian 
general Charés recaptured Sestos in the Hellespont, which 
appears to have revolted from Athens during the Social War. 
He treated the captive Sestians with rigour ; putting to death 
the men of military age, and selling the remainder as slaves.? 
This was an important acquisition for Athens, as a condition 
of security in the Chersonese as well as of preponderance in 
the Hellespont. 

Alarmed at the successes of Charés in the Hellespont, the 
‘Thracian prince Kersobleptés now entered on an intrigue with 
Pammenés in Asia, and with Philip of Macedon (who was on 
the coast of Thrace, attacking Abdéra and Maroneia), for the 
purpose of checking the progress of the Athenian arms. 
Philip appears to have made a forward movement, and to have 
menaced the possessions of Athens in the Chersonese; but 
his access thither was forbidden by Amadokus, another prince 
of Thrace, master of the intermediate territory, as well as by 
the presence of Charés with his fleet off the Thracian coast.® 
Apollonidés of Kardia was the agent of Kersobleptés ; who 
however finding his schemes abortive, and intimidated by the 
presence of Charés, came to terms with Athens, and surren- 
dered to her the portion of the Chersonese which still remained 
to him, with the exception of Kardia. The Athenians sent to 
the Chersonese a further detachment of Kleruchs or out- 
settlers, for whom considerable room must have been made as 
well by the depopulation of Sestos, as by the recent cession 
from Kersobleptés.4 It was in the ensuing year (352 B.c.) 


1 Diodor. xvi. 52. 3 Diodor. xvi. 34. 

3 Polyzenus, iv. 2, 22, seems to belong to this juncture. 

4 We derive what is here stated from the comparison of two » put 
together as well as the uncertainty of their tenor admits, Diodor. xvi. 34, 
with Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 681, 5. 219 (s. 183, in Weber's edition, 
whose note ought to be consulted). Demosthenés says, #:Alrmou ‘yap els 
Mapéveiay eAtdvros Eneupe (Kersobleptés) xpds abrdy *AwodAuvidny, xloreis 
Bobs exelvey nal TMappéver wal el wh kparav ris xdpas "Audtonos aweiwe 
biArlery uh eriBalvew, oddev dy Fv dv plow wodeueiv Auas pds Kapdiavobs 
#8n Kal KepooBréwrny. Kal 811 rair’ dandy Adyw, AaBE thy Xdprros 
dnaroaty. 

The mention of Pammenés, as being within reach of communication with 
Kersobleptés—the mention of Charés as being at the Chersonese, and 
sending home despatches—and the notice of Philip as being at Maroneia— 
all conspire to connec: this passage with the year 353-352 B.c., and with 
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that the Athenians also despatched a fresh batch of 2000 
citizens as settlers to Samos, in addition to those who had 
been sent thither thirteen years before.) 

The mention of Philip as attacking Maroneia and menacing 
the Thracian Chersonese, shows the indefatigable activity of 
that prince and the steady enlargement of his power. In 
358 B.c., he had taken Amphipolis; before 355 8.c., he had 
captured Pydna and Potidaa, founded the new town of Philippi, 
and opened for himself the resource of the adjoining auriferous 
region ; he had established relations with Thessaly, assisting the 
great family of the Aleuadz: at Larissa in their struggles against 
Lykophron and Peitholaus, the despots of Phere:* he had 
further again chastised the interior tribes bordering on Mace- 
donia, Thracians, Pzeonians, and Illyrians, who were never long 
at rest, and who had combined to regain their independence.® It 
appears to have been in 354-353 B.c., that he attacked 
Methéné, the last remaining possession of Athens on the 
Macedonian coast. Situated on the Thermaic Gulf, Methéné 
was doubtless a convenient station for Athenian privateers 
to intercept trading vessels, not merely to and from Mace- 
donian ports, but also from Olynthus and Potidza; so that the 


the facts referred to that year by Diodorus, xvi. 34. There is an interval 
of five years between the presence of Charés here alluded to, and the pre- 
sence of Charés noticed before in the same oration, p. 678, s. 206, imme- 
ately after the successful expedition to Eubcra in 358 3.c. During these 
five years, Kersobleptés had acted in a hostile maiiner towards Athens in 
the neighbourhood of the Chersonese (p. 680, s. 214), and also towards the 
two rival Thracian princes, friends of Athens. At the same time Sestos had 
again revolted ; the forces of Athens being engagedin the Social War, from 
358 to 355 B.c. In 353 B.c. Charés is at the Hellespont, recovers Sestos, 
and again defeats the intrigues of Kersobleptés, who makes cession to 
Athens of a portion of territory which he still held in the Chersonese. 
Diodorus ascribes this cession of Kersobleptés to the motive of aversion 
towards Philip and good-will towards the Athenians. Possibly these may 
have been the motives pretended by Kersobleptés, to whom a certain party 
at Athens gave credit for more favourable dispositions than the Demosthenic 
oration against Aristokratés recognises—as we may see from that oration 
itself. But I rather sppechend that Diodorus, in describing Kersobleptés 
as hostile to Philip, and friendly to Athens, has applied tothe year 353 B.C. 
a state of relations which did not become true unde later date, nearer to 
the time when peace was made between Philip and the Athenians in 


346 B.C. 
1 Dionysius Hal. Judic. de Dinarcho, p. 664; Strabo, xiv. p. 638. 
® Diodor. xvi. 14. This passage relates to the year 357-356 B.c., and 
possibly Philip may have begun to meddle in the Thessalian party-disputes, 
even as carly as that year; but his effective interference comes two or three 
ears later. See the general order of Philip’s aggressions indicated by 
mosthenés, Olynth. i. p. 12, s. 13. 
® Diodor. xvi. 22. 
12 
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Olynthians, then in alliance with Philip against Athens, would 
be glad to see it pass into his power, and may perhaps have lent 
him their aid. He pressed the siege of the place with his usual 
vigour, employing all the engines and means of assault then 
known ; while the besieged on their side were not less resolute 
in the defence. They repelled his attacks for so long a time, 
that news of the danger of the place reached Athens, and ample 
time was afforded for sending relief, had the Athenians been 
ready and vigorous in theirmovement. But unfortunately they 
had not even now learnt experience from the loss of Pydna and 
Potidza. Either the Etesian winds usual in summer, or the 
storms of winter, both which circumstances were taken into 
account by Philip in adjusting the season of his enterprises 1— 
or (which is more probable)—the aversion of the Athenian 
respectable citizens to personal service on shipboard, and their 
slackness even in pecuniary payment—caused so much delay 
in preparations, that the expedition sent out did not reach 
Methéné until too late? The Methonzans, having gallantly 
held out until all their means were exhausted, were at length 
compelled to surrender. Diodorus tells us that Philip granted 
terms so far lenient as to allow them to depart with the clothes 
on their backs.® But this can hardly be accurate, since we 
1 See a striking passage in Demosthenés, Philipp. i. p. 48,s. 35. There 
was another place called Meth6né—the Thracian ethonésitusted in the 
Chalkidic or Thracian peninsula, near Olynthus and Apollonia—of which 
we shall hear presently. 
® Demosthenés, Philipp. i. p. 50, s. 403 Olynth. i. Bane 
4 Diodorus (xvi. 31-34) mentions the capture of Methéné by Philip twice, 
in two successive years ; first in 354-353 B.C. ; again, more copiously, in 
353-352 B.C. In my judgement, the earlier of the two dates is the more 
probable. In 353-352 B.c., Philip carried on his war in Thrace, near 
Abdera and Maroneia—and also his war against Onomarchus in Thessaly ; 
which transactions seem enough to fill up the time. From the language of 
Demosthenés (Olynth. i. p. 12, s. 13), we see that Philip did not aftack 
‘Thessaly until after the capture of Methéné. Diodorus as well as Strabo 
(vii. p. 330), and Justin (vii. 6) state that Philip was wounded and lost the 
sight of one eye in this siege. But this seems to have happened afterwards, 
near the Rte Metine, ‘ Godlee dh 
mj ustin, vii. 6; Polysenus, iv. 2, 15. Under the year 354-353 
nic.; Diedorus toentions pot only the capture of Methéné by Phi B 
also the capture of Page, Mays 8% xepwodueros, hydqnacey Srorayira. 
is unknown, anywhere near Macedonia and Thessaly. Wesseling 
and Mr. Clinton suppose Pagase in Thessaly to be meant. But it seems to 
me impossible that Philip, who had no considerable power at sea, can 
have taken Pagase, before his wars in Thessaly, and before he had become 
master of Phere, which events did not occur until one year or two years 
afterwards. Pagasze is the port of Phere, and Lykophron the despot 
of Pherse was still powerful and unconquered. If, therefore, the word 
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know that there were Athenian citizens among them sold as 
slaves, some of whom were ransomed by Demosthenés with his 
own money.! 

Being now master of the last port possessed by Athens in 
the Thermaic Gulf—an acquisition of great importance, which 
had never before® belonged to the Macedonian kings—Philip 
was enabled to extend his military operations to the neighbour- 
hood of the Thracian Chersonese on the one side, and to that 
of Thermopyle on the other. How he threatened the Cher- 
sonese, has been already related ; and his campaign in Thessaly 
was yet more importent. That country was, as usual, torn by 
intestine disputes. Lykophron the despot of Pherze possessed 
the greatest sway; while the Aleuade of Larissa, too weak to 
contend against him with their own forces, invited assistance 
from Philip; who entered Thessaly with a powerful army. 
Such a reinforcement so completely altered the balance of 
Thessalian power, that Lykophron in his turn was compelled to 
entreat aid from Onomarchus and the Phokians. 

So strong were the Phokians now, that they were more than 
amatch for the Thebans with their other hostile neighbours, 
and had means to spare for combating Philip in Thessaly. As 
their force consisted of a large body of mercenaries, whom they 
were constrained for security to retain in pay—to keep them 
employed beyond the border was a point not undesirable. 
Hence they readily entered upon the Thessalian campaign. At 
this moment they counted, in the comparative assessment of 
Hellenic forces, as an item of first-rate magnitude. They were 
hailed both by Athenians and Spartans as the natural enemy 
and counterpoise of Thebes, alike odious to both. While the 
Phokians maintained their actual power, Athens could manage 
her foreign policy abroad, and Sparta her designs in Pelopon- 
nesus, with diminished apprehensions of being counterworked 
by Thebes. Both Athens and Sparta had at first supported 
the Phokians against unjust persecution by Thebes and 
abuse of Amphiktyonic jurisdiction, before the spoliation 
of the, Delphian temple was consummated or even anticipated. 
And though, when that spoliation actually occurred, it was 
doubtless viewed with reprobation among Athenians, accus- 
tomed to unlimited freedom of public discussion—as well as at 


intended by Diodorus be Mayacds instead of Mlayds I think the matter of 
fact asserted cannot be correct. 

1 This fact is mentioned in the -poblle vote of gratitude passed by the 
Athenian people to Demosthenés (Plutarch, Vite X. Orat. p. 851), 

® Thucyd. vi. 7, Me8érnv Thy 8uopoy MaxeBovla, &c, 
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Sparta, in so far es it became known amidst the habitual 
secrecy of public affairs—nevertheless political interests so far 
prevailed, that the Phokians (perhaps in part by aid of bribery) 
were still countenanced, though not much assisted, as useful 
rivals to Thebes. To restrain “ the Leuktric insolence of the 
Thebans,” ? and to see the Beeotian towns Orchomenus, Thesiz, 
Plataea, restored to their pristine autonomy, was an object of 
paramount desire with each of the two ancient heads of Greece. 
So far both Athens and Sparta felt in unison. But Sparta 
cherished a further hope—in which Athens by no means con- 
curred—to avail herself of the embarrassments of Thebes for 
the purpose of breaking up Megalopolis and Messéné, and 
recovering her former Peloponnesian dominion. These twonew 
Peloponnesian cities, erected by Epaminondas on the frontier 
of Laconia, had been hitherto upheld against Sparta by the 
certainty of Theban interference if they were menaced. But 
so little did Thebes seem in a condition to interfere, while 
Onomarchus and the Phokians were triumphant in 353-352 B.C., 
that the Megalopolitans despatched envoys to Athens to entreat 
protection and alliance, while the Spartans on their side sent 
to oppose the petition. 

It is on occasion of the political debates in Athens during the 
years 354 and 353 B.C., that we first have before us the Athenian 
Demosthenés, as adviser of his countrymen in the public 
assembly, His first discourse of public advice was delivered 
in 354-353 B.C. on an alarm of approaching war with Persia ; 
his second, in 353-352 B.C., was intended to point out the 
policy proper for Athens in dealing with the Spartan and 
Megalopolitan envoys. 

A few words must here be said about this eminent man, who 
forms the principal ornament of the declining Hellenic world. 
He was above twenty-seven years old; being born, according 
to what seems the most probable among contradictory accounts, 
in 382-381 B.c.® His father, named also Demosthenés, was a 

2 Such is the description of Athenian feeling, as it thtn stood, given by 
‘Demosthenés twenty-four years afterwards in the Oration De Corona, p. 230, 
8. 21. 

Tod yap dunno cvordyros rodtuov, wparov piv duels obrw Bidkeroe, 
Gore bwxlas piv Bolrdqba owlfvat, Kalxep ob ixaia rowivras dpéivyres, 
OnBalois 8 drioty by lgneOhvas wadodow, od« BAdyas od8 ASlxws abrois 
apyiCbuerar, &c. 

Diodor. xvi. 58. BovAduevos 7d Aeverpicd gpovhuara overethas rae 
Bowwray, &c., an expression used in reference to Philip a few years after- 
wards, but more animated and emphatic than we usually find in Diodorus ; 
who, perhaps, borrowed it from Theopompus. 

» The birth-year of Demosthenés is matter of notorious controversy. No 
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citizen of considerable property, and of a character so unim- 
peachable that even Aschinés says nothing against him ; his 
mother Kleobulé was one of the two daughters and co-heiresses 
of a citizen named Gylon,! an Athenian exile, who, having 


one of the statements respecting it rests upon evidence thoroughly 
convincing. 

The question has been examined with much care and ability both by Mr. 
Clinton (Fasti Hellen. Appen. xx.) and by Dr. Thirlwall (Histor. Gr. 
vol. v, Appen. i. p. 485 seg.) ; by Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 1-94) more 
copiously than cautiously, but still with much instruction ; also by K. F. 
Hermann (De Anno Natali Demosthenis) and many other critics. 

In adopting the year Olymp. 99, 3 (the archonship of Evander, 382-381 

.), I agree with the conclusion of Mr. Clinton and of K. F, Hermann; 
differing from Dr. Thirlwall, who prefers the previous year (Olymp. 99, 2) 
—and from Béhnecke, who indicates che year affirmed by Dionysius 
(Olymp. 99, 4). cunt 

Mr. Clinton fixes the first month of Olymp. 99, 3, as the month in which 
Demosthenés was born. This appears to me greater precision than the 
evidence warrants. 

1 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 4; Hschinés adv. Ktesiph. E 78, ©. 573 
Demosth. cont. Aphob. B, p. 835. According to Aischinés, Gylon was 
put on his trial for having betrayed Nymphzum to the enemy, but not 
appearing, was sentenced to death in his absence, and became an exile. 

fe then went to Bosphorus (Pantikapeeum), obtained the favour of the 
king (probably Satyrus—see Mr. Clinton’s Appendix on the kings of 
Bosphorus—Fasti Hellenic. Append. xiii. p 282), together with the grant 
of a district called Kepi, and married the daughter of a rich man there ; by 
whom he had two daughters. In after-days, he sent these two daughters 
to Athens, where one of them, Kleobulé, was married to the elder Demo- 
sthenés. ‘Aischinés has probably exaggerated the gravity of the sentence 
aguinst Gylon, who seems only to have been fined. The guardians of 

emosthenés assert no more than that Gylon was fined, and died with the 
fine unpaid, while Demosthenés asserts that the fine was paid. 

Upon the facts here stated by Zischinés a few explanatory remarks will 
be useful. Demosthenes being born 382-381 B.c., this would probably 
throw the birth of his mother Kleobulé to some period near the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, 405-404 Be. ‘We see, therefore, that the establish- 
ment of Gylon in the kingdom of Bosphorus, and his nuptial connexion 
there formed, must have taken place during the closing years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war; between 412 B.C. (the year after the Athenian catastrophe 
at Syracuse) and 405 B.C. 

‘These were years of great misfortune to Athens. After the disaster at 
Syracuse, she could no longer maintain ascendency over, or grant protec- 
tion to, a distant tributary like Nymphzeum in the Tauric Chersonese. It 
was therefore natural that the Athenian citizens there settled, engaged ro- 
bably in the export trade of corn to Athens, should seek security by making 
the best bargain they could with the neighbouring kings of Bosphorus. In 
this transaction Gylon seems to have stood conspicuously forward, gaining 
both favour and profit to himself. And when, after the close of the war, 
the com trade again became comparatively unimpeded, he was in a situa- 
tion to carry it on upon a large and lucrative scale. Another example of 
Greeks who gained favour, held office, and made fortunes, under Satyrus 
in the Bosphorus, is given in the Oratio (xvii.) Trapezitica of Isokratés, 
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become rich as a proprietor of land and exporter of corn in 
Bosphorus, sent his two daughters to Athens ; where, possess- 
ing handsome dowries, they married two Athenian citizens— 
Democharés and the elder Demosthenés. The latter was a 
man of considerable wealth, and carried on two distinct manu- 
factories ; one of swords or knives, employing thirty-two slaves 
—the other, of couches or beds, employing twenty. In the new 
schedule of citizens and of taxable property, introduced in the 
archonship of Nausinikus (378 3.c.), the elder Demosthenés 
was enrolled among the richest class, the leaders of Symmories. 
But he died about 375 B.c., leaving his son Demosthenés seven 
years old, with a younger daughter about five years of age. 
The boy and his large paternal property were confided to the 
care of three guardians named under his father’s will. These 
guardians—though the father, in hopes of ensuring their fidelity, 
had bequeathed to them considerable legacies, away from his 
own son, and though all of them were rich men as well as family 
connexions and friends—administered the property with such 
negligence and dishonesty, that only a sum comparatively small 
was left, when they came to render account to their ward. At 
the age of sixteen years complete, Demosthenés attained his 
civil majority, and became entitled by the Athenian law to the 
administration of his own property. During his minority, his 
guardians had continued to enroll him among the wealthiest 
class (as his father had ranked before), and to pay the increased 
rate of direct taxation chargeable upon that class; but the real 
sum handed over to him by his guardians was too small to 
justify such a position. Though his father had died worth 
fourteen talents,—which would be diminished by the sums 
bequeathed as legacies, but ought to have been increased in 
greater proportion by the interest on the property for the ten 
years of minority, had it been properly administered—the sum 
paid to young Demosthenés on his majority was less than two 
talents, while the guardians not only gave in dishonest accounts, 
but professed not to be able to produce the father’s will. After 
repeated complaints and remonstrances, he brought a judicial 
action against one of them—Aphobus, and obtained a verdict 


& 3) 14. Compare also the case of Mantitheus the Athenian (Lysias pro 
Mantitheo, Or. xvi. s. 4), who was sent by his father to reside with 
Satyrus for some time, before the close of the Peloponnesian war; which 
shows that Satyrus was at that time, when Nymphzeum was probsbly placed 
under his protection, in friendly relations with Athens. 

I may remark that the woman whom Gylon married, though Zschinés 
calls her a Scythian woman, may be supposed more probably to have been 
the daughter of some Greek (not an Athenian) resident in Bosphorus. 
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carrying damages to the amount of ten talents. Payment how- 
ever was still evaded by the debtor. Five speeches remain 
delivered by Demosthenés, three against Aphobus, two against 
Onétor, brother-in-law of Aphobus. At the date of the latest 
oration, Demosthenés had still received nothing ; nor do we 
know how much he ultimately realised, though it would seem 
that the difficulties thrown in his way were such as to compel 
him to forego the greater part of the claim. Nor is it certain 
whether he ever brought the actions, of which he speaks as 
intended, against the other two guardians Demophon and 
Therippidés.1 

Demosthenés received during his youth the ordinary gram- 
matical and rhetorical education of a wealthy Athenian. Even 
as a boy, he is said to have manifested extraordinary appetite 
and interest for rhetorical exercise. By earnest entreaty, he 
prevailed on his tutors to conduct him to hear Kallistratus, one. 
of the ablest speakers in Athens, delivering an harangue in the 
Dikastery on the matter of Oropus.? This harangue, pro- 
ducing a profound impression upon Demosthenés, stimulated 
his fondness for rhetorical studies. Still more was the passion 
excited, when on attaining his majority he found himself 
cheated of most of his paternal property, and constrained to 
claim his rights by a suit at law against his guardians. Being 
obliged, according to Athenian practice, to plead his own cause 
personally, he was made to feel keenly the helpless condition 
of an incompetent speaker, and the necessity of acquiring 

1 Demosth. cont. Onetor. ii. p. 880, xexousoubvoy und? briody, xad rade? 
édrovra woreiv Spiv adrois, ef Ts Tv Bedvrww eBobrcaOe xpdrrew. 

That he ultimately got much less than he was entitled to, appears from 
‘his own statement in the oration against Meidias, p. 540. 

See Westermann, De Litibus quas Demosthenés oravit ipse, cap. i. 
PP. 15) 1 

Plutarch (Vit. X. Orat. p. 844) says that he voluntarily refrained from 
enforcing the judgement obtained. I do not clearly understand what is 
meant by Aischinés (cont. Ktesiph. p. 78), when he designates Demosthents 
as Th warpha KarayeAdorws mpotuevos. 

2 Plutarch, Demosth. ¢. 5; Vit. X. Orator. p. 844; Hermippus ap. 
Aul. Gell 13. Nothing positive can be made out respecting this 
famous trial; neither the date, nor the exact point in question, nor the 
manner in which Kallistratus was concerned in it—nor who were his oppo- 
nents. Many conjectures have been proposed, differing materially one 
from the other, and all uncertain, 

These conjectures are brought together and examined in Rehdantz, Vite 
Iphicratis, Chabrize, et Timothel, p. 111-114. 

In the month of November, 361 B.c,, Kallistratus was in exile at 
Methéné in the Thermaic Gulf. He had been twice condemned to death 
by the Athenians (Demosth. cont. Polykl. p. 1221). But when these 
condemnations took place, we do not know, 
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oratorical power, not simply as an instrument of ambition, but 
even as a means of individual defence and safety.1_ It appears 
also that he was, from childhood, of sickly constitution and 
feeble muscular frame; so that partly from his own disin- 
clination, partly from the solicitude of his mother, he took little 
part either as boy or youth in the exercises of the palestra. 
His delicate clothing, and somewhat effeminate habits, procured 
for him as a boy the nickname of Batalus, which remained 
attached to him most part of his life, and which his enemies 
tried to connect with degrading imputations.? Such compara- 
tive bodily disability probably contributed to incite his thjrst 
for mental and rhetorical acquisitions, as the only road to 
celebrity open. But it at the same time disqualified him from 
appropriating to himself the full range of a comprehensive 
Grecian education, as conceived by Plato, Isokratés, and 
Aristotle ; an education applying alike to thought, word, and 
* action—combining bodily strength, endurance, and fearless- 
ness, with an enlarged mental capacity and a power of malig 
it felt by speech. The disproportion between the physi 
energy, and the mental force, of Demosthenés, beginning in 
childhood, is recorded and lamented in the inscription placed 
on his statue after his death.* , 

As a youth of eighteen years of age, Demosthenés found 


1 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 4. Such a view of the necessity of a power of 
public speaking is put forward by Kalliklés in the Gorgias of Plato, pp. 
486, 511, ¢. 90, 142. Thy pnropuchy thy ev roils Suaornplas BiagbCovcay, 
&c. Compare Aristot. Rhetoric, i, 1, 3. “Atomoy, ef 7@ oduari piv aloxpdy 
uh Bbyacda Bondeiv taurg, Adyy BE, ode aloxpdy: & waArrY Tidy dorev 
&vOpbnov ris 700 odueros xpelas. 

The comparison of Aristotle is instructive as to the point of view of a 
free Greek. “If it be disgraceful not to be able to protect yourself by 
your bodily force, it is equally so not to be able to protect yourself by 
your powers of speaking; which is in a more peculiar manner the privilege 
of man.” See also Tacitus, Dialog. de Orator. c. 5. 

2 Plutarch, Demosth, c. 4; Aischinés cont. Timarch. pp. 17, 18, c. 27, 
with Scholia, De Fal. Leg. p. qt, c. 38. ef ydp tus ood 7h Koya Taira 
xAravlonia wepieAuevos kal rods padaxods xirwrloxous, & ols rods kard 
trav plrov Adyous ypdoeis, mepievéyeas, Soin els ras xeipas Tay Sixacrov, 
olyas dy abrots, el ris gh xpoeirdy radra rorhoeey, axophoew fre -yuvasnds 
ire dvdpbs elnhpacw és6%7a. Compare Asch. Fal. Leg. p. 45. 

The foundation of the nickname Ba/a/us is not clear, and was differently 
understood by different persons; compare also Libanius, Vita Demosth. 
Pp» 294, ap. Westermann, Scriptores Biographici. But it can hardly have 
been a very discreditable foundation, since Demosthenés takes the name to 
himself, De Corona, p. 289. 

* Plutarch, Demosth. c. 30. 

Eimp tony bsuny yuiun, Anudaderts, elyes, 
Obeor be Eakibor ber" Apye Maccbon. 
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himself with a known and good family position at Athens, 
being ranked in the class of richest citizens and liable to the 
performance of liturgies and trierarchy as his father had been 
before him ;! yet with a real fortune very inadequate to the 
outlay expected from him—embarrassed by a legal proceeding 
against guardians wealthy as well as unscrupulous—and an 
object of dislike and annoyance from other wealthy men, such 
as Meidias and his brother Thrasylochus,? friends of those 
guardians. His family position gave him a good introduction 
to public affairs, for which he proceeded to train himself care- 
fully ; first as a writer of speeches for others, next as a speaker 
in his own person. Plato and Isokratés were both at this 
moment in full celebrity, visited at Athens by pupils from every 
part of Greece ; Iseeus also, who had studied under Isokratés, 
was in great reputation as a composer of judicial harangues for 
plaintiffs or defendants in civil causes. Demosthenés put 
himself under the teaching of Ismus (who is said to have 
assisted him in composing the speeches against his guardians), 
and also profited largely by the discourse of Plato, of Isokratés, 
and others. Asan ardent aspirant he would seek instruction 
from most of the best sources, theoretical as well as practical 
—writers as well as lecturers.§ But besides living teachers, 
there was one of the past generation who contributed largely 
tohisimprovement. Hestudied Thucydidés with indefatigable 
labour and attention ; according to one account, he copied the 
whole history eight times over with his own hand; according to 
another, he leamt it all by heart, so as to be able to rewrite it 
from memory when the manuscript was accidentally destroyed. 
Without minutely criticising these details, we ascertain at least 
that Thucydidés was the object of his peculiar study and imita- 
tion. How much the composition of Demosthenés was 
fashioned by the reading of Thucydidés—reproducing the 


1 Position of Demosthenés, xarhp rpinpapyuds—xpucta xpnets, ard 
Tilsapov, &c. (Lucian, Encomium Demosth. vol. iii, p. 499, ed. Reitz,). 

4 See the account given by Demosthenés (cont. Meidiam, pp. 539, 540) 
of the manner in which Meidias and Thrasylochus first began their perse- 
cution of him, while the suit against his guardians was still going on. 
‘These guardians attempted to get rid of the suit by inducing Thrasylochus 
to force upon him an exchange of properties (Antidosis), tendered by 
Thrasylochus, who had just been put down for a trierarchy. If the ex- 
change had been effected, Thrasylochus would have given the guardians a 
release. Demosthenés could only avoid it by consenting to incur the cost 
of the teerssehy 20 mine. 

® Demosthenés both studied attentively the dialogues, and heard the dis- 
course, of Plato (Cicero, Brutns, 31, 121 ; Orator, 4, 15 ; Plutarch, Vit. X. 
Orator. p. 844). Tacitus, Dialog. de Orator. c. 32. 
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daring, majestic and impressive phraseology, yet without the 
overstrained brevity and involutions of that great historian— 
and contriving to blend with it a perspicuity and grace not 
inferior to Lysias—may be seen illustrated in the elaborate 
criticism of the rhetor Dionysius.? 

While thus striking out for himself a bold and original style, 
Demosthenés had still greater difficulties to overcome in regard 
to the external requisites of an orator. He was not endowed 
by nature, like A:schinés, with a magnificent voice; nor, like 
Demadés, with a ready flow of vehement improvisation. His 
thoughts required to be put together by careful preparation ; his 
voice was bad and even lisping—his breath short—his gesticu- 
lation ungraceful ; moreover he was overawed and embarrassed 
by the manifestations of the multitude. Such an accumulation 
of natural impediments were at least equal to those of which 
Isokratés complains, as having debarred him all his life from 
addressing the public assembly, and restrained him to a select 
audience of friends or pupils. The energy and success with 
which Demosthenés overcame his defects, in such manner 
as to satisfy a critical assembly like the Athenian, is one of the 
most memorable circumstances in the general history of self- 
education. Repeated humiliation and repulse only spurred 
him on to fresh solitary efforts for improvement. He corrected 
his defective elocution by speaking with pebbles in his mouth ; 
he prepared himself to overcome the noise of the assembly by 
declaiming in stormy weather on the sea-shore of Phalerum ; 
he opened his lungs by running, and extended his powers of 
holding breath by pronouncing sentences in marching up-hill; 
he sometimes passed two or three months without interruption 
in a subterranean chamber, practising night and day either in 
composition’ or declamation, and shaving one-half of his head 
in order to disqualify himself from going abroad. After several 
trials without success before the assembly, his courage was on 
the point of giving way, when Eunomus and other old citizens 
reassured him by comparing the matter of his speeches to those 
of Periklés, and exhorting him to persevere a little longer in the 
correction of his external defects. On another occasion, he 
‘was pouring forth his disappointment to Satyrus the actor, who 
undertook to explain to him the cause, desiring him to repeat 
in his own way a speech out of Sophoklés, which he (Satyrus) 
proceeded to repeat after him, with suitable accent and delivery. 
Demosthenés, profoundly struck with the difference, began 


1 Dionys. Hal. De Thisertie Judicium, p. 944; De Admirab, Vi 
Dicend. Demoethen, Ppp. 982, 983. meee is : 
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anew the task of self-improvement ; probably taking constant 
lessons from good models. In his unremitting private practice, 
he devoted himself especially to acquiring a graceful action, 
keeping watch on all his movements while declaiming before a 
tall looking-glass.!_ After pertinacious efforts for several years, 
he was rewarded at length with complete success. His delivery 
became full of decision and vehemence, highly popular with 
the general body of the assembly ; though some critics censured 
his modulation as artificial and out of nature, and savouring of 
low stage effect ; while others, in the same spirit, condemned 
his speeches as over-laboured and smelling of the lamp.? 

So great was the importance assigned by Demosthenés him- 
self to these external means of effect, that he is said to have 
pronounced “Action” to be the first, second, and third 
Tequisite for an orator. If we grant this estimate to be correct, 
with reference to actual hearers—we must recollect that his 
speeches are (not less truly than the history of Thucydidés) 


3 These and other details are given in Plutarch’s Life of Demosthenés, 
c. 4,9. They depend upon good evidence; for he cites Demetrius the 
Phalerean, who heard them himself from Demosthenfs in the latter years 
of his life. The subterranean chamber where Demosthenés practised was 
shown at Athens even in the time of Plutarch. 

Cicero (who also refers to Demetrius Phalereus), De Divinat. ii. 46, 96. 
Libanius, Zosimus, and Photius, give generally the same statements, with 
some variations. 

9 Plutarch, Demosth, c, 9. "Enel rérpyax ye nal Odpoos of XexAévres bn? 
abrod Abyor ray ‘ypaplvrwy wadrdoy elxov- ef Ts Bet ticTevew ‘Eparoadéves 
Kal Anuntple 7H @adnpel wal trois Kapixois. “Oy "EparooOdyns wey gnow 
abrby dv rots Adyos ROAAGXOD Yevovévat TapdBaxxoy, J B& Sarnpeds 
tov Euperpov ekeivoy Bpxov duboat xort mpbs Tov Buoy Baxep drdover- 
Gvra. Again, c. 11. Tois ney oby woAAois dmexpivdueros Hpecne Savuacrass, 
of B& xaplevres raxeivdy tyoivro nal dyevves abrod 7d rAdopaxal 
Harandy, dy Kal Aquhrpios 6 PaArnpeds eae. 

This sentence is illustrated by a passage in Quintilian, i 8. 2, Sit 
autem in primis lectio virilis, et cum suavitate quadam gravis: et non 
quidem prose similis—quia carmen est, et se poeta canere testantur— 
nea tamen in canticum dissoluta, nec plasmate (ut nunc a plerisque fit) 

fermi ad 

The meaning of p/asma, in the technical language of rhetoricians con- 
temporary with Quintilian, seems different from that which it bears in 
Dionysius, p. 1060-1061. But whether Plutarch has exactly rendered to 
us what Demetrius Phalereus said of Demosthenés—whether Demetrius 
spoke of the modulation of Demosthenés as being /ow and vu/gar—I can- 
not but doubt. Aéschinés urges very different reproaches against hin— 
overmuch labour and affectation, but combined, with bitterness and 
malignity (adv. Ktesiph. p. 77-86). He denounces the character of 
Demosthenés as low and vulgar—but not his oratorical delivery. The 
expression Soxep évGovaiay, which Plutarch cites from Demetrius Phalereus, 
hardly snits well with rameiwdy wal dyervés, 
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“an everlasting possession rather than a display for momentary 
effect.” Even among his contemporaries the effect of the 
speeches, when read apart from the speaker, was very powerful. 
There were some who thought that their full excellence could 
only be thus appreciated ;1 while to the after-world, who know 
them only by reading, they have been and still are the objects 
of an admiration reaching its highest pitch in the enthusiastic 
sentiment of the fastidious rhetor Dionysius.? The action of 
Demosthenés—consummate as it doubtless was, and highly as 
he may himself have prized an accomplishment so laboriously 
earned—produced its effect only in conjunction with the 
matter of Demosthenés; his thoughts, sentiments, words, and 
above all, his sagacity in appreciating and advising on the actual 
situation. His political wisdom, and his lofty patriotic #déaé, 
are in truth quite as remarkable as his oratory. By what 
training he attained either the one or the other of these qualities, 
we are unfortunately not permitted to know. Our informants 
have little interest in him except as a speaker ; they tell us 
neither what he learnt, nor from whom, nor by what com- 
panions, or party-associates, his political point of view was 
formed. But we shall hardly err in supposing that his attentive 
meditation of Thucydidés supplied him, not merely with force 
and majesty of expression, but also with that conception of 
Athens in her foretime which he is perpetually impressing on 
his countrymen—Athens at the commencement of the Pelo- 
+ponnesian war, in days of exuberant energy, and under the 
advice of her noblest statesman. 

In other respects, we are left in ignorance as to the mental 
history of Demosthenés. Before he acquired reputation as a 
public adviser, he was already known as a logographer, or 
Composer of discourses to be delivered either by speakers in 
the public assembly or by litigants in the Dikastery ; for which 
compositions he was paid, according to usual practice at Athens. 
He had also pleaded in person before the Dikastery; in 
support of an accusation preferred by others against a law, 
proposed by Leptinés, for abrogating votes of immunity passed 
by the city in favour of individuals, and restraining such grants 


1 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 11. Alolova 8é gnow “Eppimmos, epwrndévra 
wep) rav wddar prrdpev xal rav Kal? abrdy, eleeiv, ds dxotev piv By ris 
Cabpacer ekelvovs cixdouws Kal peyadonpends TH Shup diadcyoudvous, 
dvayivwonduevos BE of Anpoodérous Abyot ord TH KaragKev} Kal 
durduer Biagépovew. 

* Dionys. Hal. De Adm. Vi Dicend. Demosth. p. 1022, a very remark- 
able passage, 
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in future. Nothing is more remarkable, in this speech against 
Leptinés, than the intensity with which the young speaker 
enforces on the people the necessity of strict and faithful 
adherence to engagements, in spite of great occasional incon- 
venience in so doing. It would appear that he was in habitual 
association with some wealthy youths—among others, with 
Apollodorus son of the wealthy banker Pasion—whom he 
undertook to instruct in the art of speaking. This we learn 
from the denunciations of his rival Aischinés ;! who accuses him 
of having thus made his way into various wealthy families— 
especially where there was an orphan youth and a widowed 
mother—using unworthy artifices to defraud and ruin them. 
How much truth there may be in such imputations, we cannot 
tell. But déschinés was not unwarranted in applying to his 
rival the obnoxious appellations of logographer and sophist ; 
appellations all the more disparaging, because Demosthenés 
belonged to a trierarchic family, of the highest class in point of 
wealth.? 

It will be proper here to notice another contemporary 
adviser, who stands in marked antithesis and rivalry to Demo- 
sthenés. Phokion was a citizen of small means, son of a pestle- 
maker. Born about the year 402 B.c., he was about twenty 
years older than Demosthenés. At what precise time his 
political importance commenced, we do not know; but he 
lived to the great age of 84, and was a conspicuous man 
throughout the last half-century of his life. He becomes known 
first as a military officer, having served in subordinate com- 
mand under Chabrias, to whom he was greatly attached, at the 
battle of Naxos in 376 ac. He was a man of thorough 
personal bravery, and considerable talents for command; of 
hardy and enduring temperament, insensible to cold or fatigue ; 
strictly simple in his habits, and above all, superior to every 
kind of personal corruption. His abstinence from plunder and 
peculation, when on naval expeditions, formed an honourable 
contrast with other Athenian admirals, and procured for him 


1 Hschinés cont. Timarch. pp. 16, 24, 

2 Rechings cont, Timarchss, pp’ 1, 17) 25, cont. Ktesiphont. p. 78. 
Thepl BE Thy a0! jucpay Blaray tls eorws "Ex rpimpdpxov aewipdbas 
dveddvn, 7a rarp§a Karayeddaras xpoéuevos, Ke. 

Se also Demosthenes, De Fals. Legat. p. 417-420. 

pare the shame of the rich youth Hippokratés, in the Platonic 
aa rolled Protagoras, when the idea is broached that he is about to 
visit Protagoras for the purpoce of becoming himself a sophist (Plato, 
Proisgor, pp- 154 F, 163 A, cap. 8-19). 
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much esteem on the part of the maritime allies. Hence 
probably his surname of Phokion the Good.! 

I have already remarked how deep and strong was the hold 
acquired on the Athenian people, by any public man who once 
established for himself a character above suspicion on the score 
of personal corruption. Among Athenian politicians, but too 
many were not innocent on this point; moreover, even when 
a man was really innocent, there were often circumstances in 
his life which rendered more or less of doubt admissible 
against him. Thus Demosthenés—being known not only as 
a person of somewhat costly habits, but also as frequenting 
wealthy houses, and receiving money for speeches composed 
or rhetoric communicated—was sure to be accused, justly or 
unjustly, by his enemies, of having cheated rich clients, and 
would never obtain unquestioned credit for a high pecuniary 
independence, even in regard to the public affairs; although 
he certainly was not corrupt, nor generally believed to be 
corrupt—a: least during the period which this volume embraces, 
down to the death of Philip? But Phokion would receive 
neither money nor gifts from any one—was notoriously and 
obviously poor—went barefoot and without an upper garment 
even in very cold weather—had only one female slave to attend 
on his wife; while he had enjoyed commands sufficient to 
enrich him if he had chosen. His personal incorruptibility 
thus stood forth prominently to the public eye. Combined as 
it was with bravery and fair generalship, it procured for him 
testimonies of confidence greater than those accorded even to 
Periklés. He was elected no less than forty-five times to the 
annual office of Stratégus or General of the city—that is, one 
of the Board of Ten so denominated, the greatest executive 
function at Athens—and elected too, without having ever on 
any occasion solicited the office, or even been present at the 
choice.’ In all Athenian history, we read of no similar multipli- 


1 Milian, V. H. iii. 47; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 10; Cornelius Nepos, 
Phokion, c. 1. 

® T introduce here this reservation as to time, not as meaning to affirm 
the contrary with regard to the period after Philip's death, but as wishing 
to postpone for the present the consideration of the later charges against 
Demosthenés—the receipt of money from Persia, and the abstraction from 
the treasures of Harpalus. I shall examine these points at the proper 
time. 

® Plutarch, Phokion, c, 8. ‘Quodoye?ra: ydp, 811 wévre Kal tercapdnovra 
orparnylas thaBey ob8* drat apxaupectos xapatuxzdy, BAA’ dxdrra wetawes- 
ropévav abrdy de) xal xerporovobvrer, bore OayudCelv robs obx « dpoveivras 
roy Biuor, r: wAciora Tod Saxlavos dvrixpovortos abr@ nal uydev eldvros 
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cation of distinct appointments and honours to the same 
individual. 

According to the picture of Athens and her democracy, as 
usually presented by historians, we are taught to believe that 
the only road open to honours or political influence, was, by 
a seductive address, and by courting the people with fine 
speeches, unworthy flattery, or unmeasured promises. Those 
who take this view of the Athenian character, will find it 
difficult to explain the career of Phokion. He was no orator 
—from disdain rather than incompetence. Besides receiving 
a good education, he had profited by the conversation of Plato 
as well as of Xenokratés, in the Academy ;? and we are not 
surprised that in their school he contracted a contempt for 
popular. oratory, as well as a love for brief, concentrated, 
pungent reply.. Once when about to speak in public, he was 
observed to be particularly absorbed in thought. ‘You seem 
meditative, Phokion,” said a friend. ‘“ Ay, by Zeus,” was the 
reply—* I am meditating whether I cannot in some way abridge 
the speech which I am just about to address to the Athenians.” 
He knew so well, however, on what points to strike, that his 
telling brevity, strengthened by the weight of character and 
position, cut through the fine oratory of Demosthenés more 
effectively than any counter-oratory from men like Aéschinés. 
Demosthenés himself greatly feared Phokion as an opponent, 
and was heard to observe, on seeing him rise to speak, “Here 
comes the cleaver of my harangues.”® Polyeuktus—himself 
an orator and a friend of Demosthenés—drew a distinction 
highly complimentary to Phokion, by saying—That Demo- 
sthenés was the finest orator, but Phokion the most formidable 
in speech.”* In public policy, in means of political effect, 
and in personal character—Phokion was the direct antithesis of 
Demosthenés; whose warlike eloquence, unwarlike disposition, 
paid speech-writing, and delicate habits of life—he doubtless 
alike despised. 


anémore unt xpdtarros xpbs xdpiv, Gewep Afieior robs BactAe’s Trois KoARE 
xpheGas perd 7d Kard xeipds S8wp, ixpnro obros Trois wey Kopyordpois Kad 
Tapois dv raibids pépes Snuaywyois, ew) BH ras dpxds ded rhpuw ral 
orxovtdtay roy abarnpératoy xal pporipdraroy éxdder rav wodirav Kal ubvov 
4 MBAdor vais BovAheaw abrod Kal dpyais drriracosuevor. 

1 Tacit. Dialog. de Clar. Orator. c. 2. ‘‘Aper, communi eruditione 
imbutus, contemnebat potius eres quam nesclebat” ‘al 

% Plutarch, Phokion, c. 4, 1. 

3 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 5. % ray Guay Adyww Kowls xdpeoriy. 

4 Plutarch, Phokion, c. §.. eimeiv—&rs phhrap dv Bpiores ety Anuooddens, 
eleiv 84 Yewbraros 5 anlar. 
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As Phokion had in his nature little of the professed orator, 
so he had still less of the flatterer. He affected and sustained 
the character of a blunt soldier, who speaks out his full mind 
without suppression or ornament, careless whether it be 
acceptable to hearers or not.1_ His estimate of his countrymen 
was thoroughly and undisguisedly contemptuous. This is 
manifest in his whole proceedings; and appears especially in 
the memorable remark ascribed to him, on an occasion when 
something that he had said in the public assembly met with 
peculiar applause. Turning round toa friend, heasked—‘ Have 
T not unconsciously said something bad ?” His manners, more- 
over, were surly and repulsive, though his disposition is said to 
have been kind. He had learnt in the Academy a sort of 
Spartan selfsuppression and rigour of life? No one ever saw 
him either laughing, or weeping, or bathing jn the public 
baths. - 

If then Phokion attained the unparalleled honour of being 
chosen forty-five times general, we may be sure that there were 
other means of reaching it besides the arts of oratory and 
demagogy. We may indeed ask with surprise, how it was 
possible for him to attain it, in the face of so many repulsive 
circumstances, by the mere force of bravery and honesty ; 
especially as he never performed any supereminent service,® 
though on various occasions he conducted himself with credit 
and ability. The answer to this question may be found in the 
fact, that Phokion, though not a flatterer of the people, went 
decidedly along with the capital weakness of the people. 
While despising their judgement, he manifested no greater fore- 
sight, as to the public interests and security of Athens, than 
they did. The Athenian people had doubtless many infirmities 
and committed many errors ; but the worst error of all, during 
the interval between 360-336 B.c., was their unconquerable re- 
pugnance to the efforts, personal and pecuniary, required for 
prosecuting a hearty war against Philip. Of this aversion to a 
strenuous foreign policy, Phokion made himself the champion ; 4 
addressing, in his own vein, sarcastic taunts against those who 


1 So Tacitus, after reporting the exact reply of the tribune Subrius 
Flavius, when examined as an accomplice in the conspiracy against Nero 
—“lIpsa retuli verba: quia non, ut Seneex, vulgata erant; nec minus 
nosci decebat sensus militaris viri incomptos sed validos.” 

2 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 4, 5. 

® Cornelius Nepos (Phokion, ¢. 1) found in his authors no account of 
the military exploits of Phokion, but much about his personal int a 

“ Plutarch, Phokion, c. 8 Otrw 8% ourrdtas éaurdv dmodrebero yey 
ded xpds elpf xa fovxlay, &c. 
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called for action against Philip, as if they were mere brawlers 
and cowards, watching for opportunities to enrich themselves 
at the public expense. Eubulus the orator was among the 
leading statesmen who formed what may be called the 
peace-party at Athens, and who continually resisted or dis- 
couraged energetic warlike efforts, striving to keep out of sight 
the idea of Philip as a dangerous enemy. Of this peace-party, 
there were doubtless some who acted corruptly, in the direct 
pay of Philip. But many others of them, without any taint of 
personal corruption, espoused the same policy merely because 
they found it easier for the time to administer the city under 
peace than under war—because war was burdensome and 
disagreeable, to themselves as well as to their fellow-citizens— 
and because they either did not, or would not, look forward to 
the consequences of inaction. Now it was a great advantage 
to this peace-party, who wanted a military leader as partner to 
their civil and rhetorical leaders, to strengthen themselves by 
a colleague like Phokion; a man not only of unsuspected 
probity, but peculiarly disinterested in advising peace, since 
his importance would have been exalted by war.! Moreover 
most of the eminent military leaders had now come to love 
only the licence of war, and to disdain the details of the war- 
office at home; while Phokion,? and he almost alone among 
them, was content to stay at Athens, and keep up that com- 
bination of civil with military efficiency which had been 
formerly habitual. Hence he was sustained, by the peace-party 
and by the aversion to warlike effort prevalent among the 
public, in a sort of perpetuity of the strategic functions, without 
any solicitation or care for personal popularity on his own part. 

The influence of Phokion as a public adviser, during the 
period embraced in this volume, down to the battle of 
Cheroneia, was eminently mischievous to Athens ; all the more 
mischievous, partly (like that of Nikias) from the respectability 
of his personal qualities—partly because he espoused and 
sanctioned the most dangerous infirmity of the Athenian mind. 
His biographers mislead our judgement by pointing our atten- 
tion chiefly to the last twenty years of his long life, after the 
battle of Chzroneia. At that time, when the victorious 
military force of Macedonia had been fully organised and that 
of Greece comparatively prostrated, it might be argued plausibly 
(I do not say decisively, even then) that submission to Mace- 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. See the first repartee there ascribed to 
Phokion. 

2 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7. 
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donia had become a fatal necessity ; and that attempts to resist 
could only end by converting bad into worse. But the peace- 
policy of Phokion—which might be called prudence, after the 
accession of Alexander—was ruinously imprudent as well as 
dishonourable during the reign of Philip. The odds were all 
against Philip in his early years ; they shifted and became more 
and more in his favour, only because his game was played well, 
and that of his opponents badly. The superiority of force was 
at first so much on the side of Athens, that if she had been 
willing to employ it, she might have made sure of keeping 
Philip at least within the limits of Macedonia. All depended 
upon her will; upon the question, whether her citizens were 
prepared in their own minds to incur the expense and fatigue 
of a vigorous foreign policy—whether they would handle their 
pikes, open their purses, and forego the comforts of home, for 
the maintenance of Grecian and Athenian liberty against a 
growing, but not as yet irresistible, destroyer. To such a 
sacrifice the Athenians could not bring themselves to submit ; 
and in consequence of that reluctance, they were driven in the 
end to a much graver and more irreparable sacrifice—the loss 
of liberty, dignity, and security. Now it was precisely at such 
a moment, and when such a question was pending, that the 
influence of the peace-loving Phokion was most ruinous. His 
anxiety that the citizens should be buried at home in their own 
sepulchres—his despair, mingled with contempt, of his country- 
men and their refined habits—his hatred of the orators who 
might profit by an increased war-expenditure '—all contributed 
to make him discourage public effort, and await passively the 
preponderance of the Macedonian arms; thus playing the game 
of Philip, and siding, though himself ‘incorruptible, with the 
orators in Philip’s pay. 

The love of peace, either in a community, or in an indi- 
vidual, usually commands sympathy without further inquiry, 
though there are times of growing danger from without, in 
which the adviser of peace is the worst guide that can be 
followed. Since the Peloponnesian war, a revolution had been 
silently going on in Greece, whereby the duties of soldiership 
had passed to a great degree from citizen militia into the hands 
of paid mercenaries. The resident citizens generally had be- 
come averse to the burthen of military service; while on the 
other hand the miscellaneous aggregate of Greeks willing to 
carry arms anywhere and looking merely for pay, had greatly 
augmented. Very differently had the case once stood. The 

1 See the replies of Phokion in Plutarch, Phokion, c. 23. 
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Athenian citizen of 432 B.c.—by concurrent testimony of: the 
eulogist Periklés and of the unfriendly Corinthians—was ever 
ready to brave the danger, fatigue, and privation, of foreign 
expeditions, for the glory of Athens. ‘He accounted it 
holiday work to do duty in her service (it is an enemy who 
speaks ') ; he wasted his body for her as though it had been 
the body of another.” Embracing with passion the idea of 
imperial Athens, he knew that she could only be upheld by the 
energetic efforts of her individual citizens, and that the talk in 
her public assemblies, though useful as a preliminary to action, 
was mischievous if allowed as a substitute for action.? Such 
was the Periklean Athenian of 431 Bc. But this energy had 
been crushed in the disasters closing the Peloponnesian war, 
and had never again revived. The Demosthenic Athenian of 
360 B.c. had as it were grown old. Pugnacity, Pan-Hellenic 
championship, and the love of enterprise, had died within him. 
He was a quiet, home-keeping, refined citizen, attached to the 
democratic constitution, and executing with cheerful pride his 
ordinary city-duties under it; but immersed in industrial or 
professional pursuits, in domestic comforts, in the impressive 
manifestations of the public religion, in the atmosphere of 
discussion and thought, intellectual as well as political. To 


1 I have more than once referred to the memorable picture of the 
Athenian character, in contrast with the Spartan, drawn by the Corinthian 
envoy at Sparta in 432 B.c. (Thucyd. i 70, 71). Among the many 
attributes indicative of exuberant energy and activity, I select those which 
were most required, and most found wanting, as the means of keeping back 

Dilip. 

ib Toga Bivausw rodpnral, kal xapd yrduny xwdvvevral, xal ex) reis Bewvors 
ebéanides, 

2, “Aoxvot wpds duds werdrnrds, nal dxroSnunral xpds dvinuordrous 
(in opposition to you, Spartans). 

3. Teis uty cbpaciy dddrorpiwrdross bripriismérews xpav- 
rai, 7H 8 youn olkuordrp es 7d xpdacew 71 budp abris, &c 

4. Kal radra perd wdvov wdvra wal mrBbvor 3’ Srov Too 
aldvos wox0otc1, xal dxoratoucww dAdxtora tar Srapxdyrwy, 
Bid 7d del eraoOa xal uhre doprhy GAA Te Hyeiobar f rd Ta Bdovra 
xpalar tuugopdy re obx hooey havxlay dxpdyuova  doxodlay ewlwovor, &c. 

To the same purpose Periklés expresses himself in his funeral oration of 
the ensuing year ; extolling the vigour and courage of his countrymen, as 
alike forward and indefatigable—yet as combined also with a love of public 
discussion, and a taste for all the refinements of peaceful and intellectual 
life (Thucyd. ii. 40, 41). 

2 Thucyd. ii. 40, 41, 43. iis réAews Sbvauiy Kal’ 4udpar Upyy Geoptvous 
nad dpacris wyvoudvous abriis, xal Bray Suiv peydrn Séip elrat, drOruovnévovs 
Bri roApavres Kal yyveonovtes rh Blovra Kal dv ros Epyais aloxurduero: 
EvBpes abrd derhoarre, &e, 

Compare ii, 63—the last speech of Periklés. 
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renounce all this for foreign and continued military service, he 
considered as a hardship not to be endured, except under the 
pressure of danger near and immediate. Precautionary exi- 
gencies against distant perils, however real, could not be brought 
home to his feelings ; even to pay others for serving in his 
place, was a duty which he could scarcely be induced to 
perform. 

Not merely in Athens, but also among the Peloponnesian 
allies of Sparta, the resident citizens had contracted the like 
indisposition to military service. In the year 431 B.c., these 
Peloponnesians (here too we have the concurrent testimony of 
Periklés and Archidamus?) had been forward for service with 
their persons, and only backward when asked for money. In 
383 B.c., Sparta found them so reluctant to join her standard, 
especially for operations beyond sea, that she was forced to 
admit into her confederacy the principle of pecuniary commu- 
tation ;? just as Athens had done (about 460-450 B.C.) with 
the unwarlike islanders enrolled in her confederacy of Delos.® 

Amidst this increasing indisposition to citizen military 
service, the floating, miscellaneous, bands who made soldiership 
a livelihood under any one who would pay them, increased in 
number from year to year. In 402-401 B.c., when the Cyreian 
army (the Ten Thousand Greeks) were levied, it had been 
found difficult to bring so many together; large premiums 
were given to the chiefs or enlisting agents ; the recruits con- 
sisted, in great part, of settled men tempted by lucrative 
promises away from their homes.* But active men ready for 
paid foreign service were perpetually multiplying, from poverty, 
exile, or love of enterprise ;° they were put under constant 

1 Thucyd. i. 80, 81, 141. 


a Xenoph. Hellen, . 2,21. The allied cities furnished moncy instead 
of men in the expedition of Mnasippus to Korkyra (Xenoph, Hellen. vi. 


* Fler 


i. 

‘ Tete ‘Out. v. (Philipp.)s. 112... «dy deelvois 4 rots xpdvo1s 
obk Iv genndy ovdéy, Sor’ vaynatspevor Eevodoyeiv & Trav wéAcwv, wAdov 
aybrisroy els ras BiBoudvas Tols cvAAgovas Bupeds, H rhy els rods orparidrras 
usdopopdy. 
ss ‘Aboee the liberal rewards of Cyrus to the generals Klearchus, Proxenus, 
and others, for getting together the army, and to the soldiers themselves 
also, see Xenoph. Anabas. i, 1,93 i. 3,43 iii. 1, 45 vie 8, 48. 

®’See the mention of the mercenary Grecks in the service of the 
satrapess Mania in olis—of the satraps Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus, 
and of the Spartan Agesilaus—of Iphikratés and others, Xenoph. Hellen. 
iii, x, riyh3,3 Hs 3) 1555 Hv. 24 53 iv. 3p 155 iv. &y 145 iv. 8 355 ile 5, 10. 
. Compare Harpokration—Hevuedy €v Koply6y—and Demosthenés, Philipp. 
ip 
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training and greatly improved, by Iphikratés and others, as 
peltasts or light infantry to serve in conjunction with the citizen 
force of hoplites. Jason of Pheree brought together a greater 
and better-trained mercenary force than had ever been seen 
since the Cyreians in their upward march ;! the Phokians also 
in the Sacred War, having command over the Delphian treasures, 
surrounded themselves with a formidable array of mercenary 
soldiers. There arose (as in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in modem Europe) Condottieri like Charidémus and 
others—generals having mercenary bands under their command, 
and hiring themselves out to any prince or potentate who would 
employ and pay them. Of these armed rovers—poor, brave, 
desperate, and held by no civic ties—Isokratés makes repeated 
complaint, as one of the most serious misfortunes of Greece.? 
Such wanderers, indeed, usually formed the natural emigrants 
in new colonial enterprises. But it so happened that few 
Hellenic colonies were formed during the interval between 
400-350 B.C. ; in fact, the space open to Hellenic colonisa- 
tion was becoming more circumscribed by the peace of Antal- 
kidas—by the despotism of Dionysius—and by the increase 
of Lucanians, Bruttians, and the inland powers generally. 
Isokratés, while extolling the great service formerly rendered 
to the Hellenic world by Athens, in setting on foot the Ionic 
emigration, and thus providing new homes for so many un- 
settled Greeks—insists on the absolute necessity of similar 
means of emigration in his own day. He urges on Philip to 
put himself at the head of an Hellenic conquest of Asia Minor, 
and thus to acquire territory which might furnish settlement 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1. 5. 

2 Isokratés pours forth this complaint in many places : in the fourth or 
Panegyrical Oration (380 8.c.) ; in the eighth or Oratio de Pace (356 B.C.) 5 
in the fifth or Oratio ad Philippum (346 B.c.). The latest of these 
discourses is delivered in the strongest language. See Orat. Panegyr. 5. 
195. obs 8 ex) Eéyns perd walSwv xa) yuvanay aXicbas, xoAAods Be Br 
SBeay ray nad? Sudpay exinovpeiv ie to become an éxfeovpos, or paid 
soldier in foreign service) avayxaCoudévous batp rav axOpav rots trots 
uaxouérovs kxobvhoxew. See also Orat. de Pace (1 & 53, 56, 585 
Orat. ad Philipp. (v.) s. 112. oBra yap Exau 7d ris “EAAddos, Sore poor 
elva: auerijoa orparéredov peiCov al xpeirrov ee tav wAavwpdvey } ray 
worirevoudver, &c. . . . . also s, 142, 149; Orat. de Permutat. (xv.) s. 
122. & role orparorédos roils whavepdvas arererpusudvos, &c. A 
melancholy picture of the like evils is also presented in the ninth Epistle 
of Isokratés, to Archidamus, s. 9, 12. Compare Demosth. cont. Ari- 
stokrat. p. 665, s. 162. 

For an example of a issppolnted lover who seeks distraction by taking 
foreign military service, see Theokritus, xiv. 58. 
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to the multitudes of homeless, roving, exiles, who lived by the 
sword, and disturbed the peace of Greece.) 

This decline of the citizen militia, and growing aversion to 
personal service, or military exercises—together with the con- 
temporaneous increase of the professional soldiery unmoved 
by civic obligations—is one of the capital facts of the Demo- 
sthenic age. Though not peculiar to Athens, it strikes us more 
forcibly at Athens, where the spirit of self-imposed individual 
effort had once been so high wrought—but where also the 
charm and stimulus ? of peaceful existence was most diversified, 
and the activity of industrial pursuit most continuous. It was 
a fatal severance of the active force of society from political 
freedom and intelligence ; breaking up that many-sided com- 
bination, of cultivated thought with vigorous deed, which 
formed the Hellenic sd¢a/—and throwing the defence of Greece 
upon armed men looking up only to their general or their 
paymaster. But what made it irreparably fatal, was that just 
at this moment the Grecian world was thrown upon its defence 
against Macedonia led by a young prince of indefatigable 
enterprise ; who had imbibed, and was capable even of im- 
proving, the best ideas of military organisation® started by 
Epaminondas and Iphikratés. Philip (as described by his 
enemy Demosthenés) possessed all that forward and uncon- 
querable love of action which the Athenians had manifested 
in 431 B.c., as we know from enemies as well as from 
friends ; while the Macedonian population also retained, amidst 
rudeness and poverty, that military aptitude and readiness 





2 Isokratés ad Philipp. (v.) s. 142-144. pbs 88 robrois erloa wéAeis 
dnl roiry 7G Témy, nal karoinloa: robs viv uty rAaveulyous B UBeuy Tov 
Kal’ juépav Kad Avpavondyors ofs tv dyrdxwaw, Obs el wh wabooper A6poi- 
Coudvovs, Blor abrois Inavby moploayres, Mheovew Aus roaodros -yerdueros 
rd wAG0s, hore prBly Hrroy abrods elvas goBepods ois “EAAnow f ois 
BapBipors, &c. 

® Thucyd. ii, 41 (the funeral harangue of Periklés)—fuveady re Aéyw 
hy te nddw racay Tis EAABos ralBevow elvat, kal nad? Exagtov Boreiv ky 
poi 77 abrdv vdpa wap’ iyuay emi wAcior’ dy Bq kal werd xaplrov wdrvor” 
ay ebrparérws 17d capa abrapres napéxectas. 

® The remarkable organisation of the Macedonian army, withits systematic 
combination of different arms and sorts of troops—was the work of Philip. 
Alexander foand it ready made to his hands, in the very first months of his 
reign. It mast doubtless have been gradually formed ; year after year 
improved by Philip; and we should be glad to be enabled to trace the 
steps of his progress. But unfortunately we are left without any informa- 
tion about the military messures of Philip, beyond bare facts and results 
Accordingly I am compelled to postpone what is to be said about the 
Macedonian military organisation until the reign of Alexander, about whose 
operations we have valuable details. 
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which had dwindled away within the walls of the Grecian 
cities. 

Though as yet neither disciplined nor formidable, they were 
an excellent raw material for soldiers, in the hands of an organ- 
ising genius like Philip. ‘They were still (as their predecessors 
had been in the time of the first Perdikkas,! when the king’s 
wife baked cakes with her own hand on the hearth), mountain 
shepherds ill-clothed and ill-housed—eating and drinking from 
wooden platters and cups—destitute to a great degree, not 
merely of cities, but of fixed residences.2 The men of sub- 
stance were armed with breastplates and made good cavalry ; 
but the infantry were a rabble destitute of order,’ armed with 
wicker shields and rusty swords, and contending at disadvan- 
tage, though constantly kept on the alert, to repel the inroads 
of their Illyrian or Thracian neighbours. Among some 
Macedonian tribes, the man who had never slain an enemy 
was marked by a degrading badge. These were the men 
whom Philip on becoming king found under his rule; not 
good soldiers, but excellent recruits to be formed into soldiers. 
Poverty, endurance, and bodies inured to toil, were the natural 
attributes, well appreciated by ancient politicians, of a military 
population destined to make conquests. Such had been the 
native Persians, at their first outburst under Cyrus the Great ; 


1 Herodot. 137. 

2 This poor condition of the Macedonian’ population at the accession of 
Philip, is set forth in the striking speech made thirty-six years afterwards 
by Alexander the Great (in 323 B.c., a few months before his death) to his 
soldiers, satiated with conquest and plunder, but discontented with his 
increasing insolence and Orientalism. 

‘Arian, Exp. Alex, vii. 9. &fAirros yap wapadafov Suds wAavhras Kad 
dardpovs, ev Bipépas rods xoAAods vénovras avd rd pn xpdBara kard bAlya, 
real wep) robray ranas waxoutvous "DAupieis eal TpiBadrois eal rois éudpois 
Opatl, xrausdas py duiv dvr rev bigbepav popeiv Kune, xarhyaye Bb ex 
ray dpav és rh weBla, &c. 

Other points are added in the version given by Quintus Curtius of the 
same speech (x. 10)—“En tandem! Illyriorum paulo ante et Persarum 
tributariis, Asia et tot gentium spolia fastidio sunt. Modo sub Philippo 
seminudis, amicula ex purpura sordent: aurum et argentum oculi ferre non 
possunt ; lignea enim vasa desiderant, et ex cratibus scuta et rubiginem 
gladiorum,” 

3 Thycydidés (ii. 100) recognises the goodness of the Macedonian cavalry : 
so Pa ‘Xenophon, ia the Spartan expedition against Olynthus (Hellen. v. 
2, 40). 

That the infantry were of little military efficiency, we see from the 
judgement of Brasidas—Thucyd. iv. 126: compare also ii. 100, 

e O. Miiller’s short tract on the Macedonians, annexed to his History 
of the Dorians, s. 33. 
4 Aristot. Polit. vii. 2, 6 
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such were even the Greeks at the invasion of Xerxes, when the 
Spartan king Demaratus reckoned poverty both as an inmate 
of Greece, and as a guarantee of Grecian courage.! 

Now it was against these rude Macedonians, to whom camp- 
life presented chances of plunder without any sacrifice, that the 
industrious and refined Athenian citizen had to go forth and 
fight, renouncing his trade, family, and festivals ; a task the 
more severe, as the perpetual aggressions and systematised 
warfare of his new enemies could only be countervailed by 
an equal continuity of effort on his part. For such personal 
devotion, combined with the anxieties of preventive vigilance, 
the Athenians of the Periklean age would have been prepared, 
but those of the Demosthenic age were not; though their 
whole freedom and security were in the end found to be at 
stake. 

Without this brief sketch of the great military change in 
Greece since the Peloponnesian war—the decline of the citizen 
force. and the increase of mercenaries—the reader would 
scarcely understand either the proceedings of Athens in refer- 
ence to Philip, or the career of Demosthenés on which we are 
now about to enter. 

Having by assiduous labour acquired for himself these high 
powers both of speech and of composition, Demosthenés stood 
forward in 354 B.C. to devote them to the service of the 
public. His first address to the assembly is not less interest- 
ing, objectively, as a memorial of the actual Hellenic political 
world in that year—than subjectively, as an evidence of his 
own, manner of appreciating its exigencies.? At that moment, 
the predominant apprehension at Athens arose from reports 
respecting the Great King, who was said to be contemplating 
measures of hostility against Greece, and against Athens in 
particular, in consequence of the aid recently lent by the 
Athenian general Charés to the revolted Persian satrap Arta- 
bazus. By this apprehension—which had already, in part, 

1 Herodot. vii. 102. rj ‘EAAdB: werln pty alel nore cbvrpopds eons, &c. 

‘About the Persians, Herodot. i. 71 Arrian, v. 4, 13. 

4 The oration De Symmoriis is placed by Dionysius of Halikarnassus in 
the archonship of Diotimus, 354-353 B.C. (Dionys. Hal. ad Ammzum, p. 
724). And it is plainly composed prior to the expedition sent by the 
Thebans under Pammenés to assist the revolted Artabazus against the 
Great King; which expedition is placed by Diodoms (xvi. 34) in the 
ensuing year 353-352 B.c. Whoever will examine the way in which 
Demosthenés argues, in the oration De Symmoriis (p. 187, s. 40-42), as to 
the relations of the Thebans with Persia—will see that he cannot have 


known anything about assistance given by the Thebans to Artabazus 
against Persia, 
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determined the Athenians (a year before) to make peace with 
their revolted insular allies, and close the Social War—the 
public mind still continued agitated. A Persian armament of 
300 sail, with a large force of Grecian mercenaries—and an 
invasion of Greece—was talked of as probable! It appears 
that Mausé6lus, prince or satrap of Karia, who had been the 
principal agent in inflaming the Social War, still prosecuted 
hostilities against the islands even after the peace, announcing 
that he acted in execution of the king’s designs; so that the 
Athenians sent envoysto remonstrate with him.? The Persians 
seem also to have been collecting inland forces, which were 
employed some years afterwards in reconquering Egypt, but 
of which the destination was not at this moment declared. 
Hence the alarm now prevalent at Athens. It is material to 
note—as a mark in the tide of events—that few persons as yet 
entertained apprehensions about Philip of Macedon, though 
that prince was augmenting steadily his military force as well 
as his conquests. Nay, Philip afterwards asserted, that during 
this alarm of Persian invasion, he was himself one of the parties 
invited to assist in the defence of Greece.® 

Though the Macedonian power had not yet become obvi- 
ously formidable, we trace in the present speech of Demo 
sthenés that same Pan-Hellenic patriotism which afterwards 
rendered him so strenuous in blowing the trumpet against 
Philip. The obligation incumbent upon all Greeks, but upon 
Athens especially, on account of her traditions and her station, 
to uphold Hellenic liberty against the foreigner at all cost, is 
insisted on with an emphasis and dignity worthy of Perilelés.« 
But while Demosthenés thus impresses upon his countrymen 
noble and Pan-Hellenic purposes, he does not rest content with 
eloquent declamation, or negative criticism on the past. His 
recommendations as to means are positive and explicit ; imply- 
ing an attentive survey and a sagacious appreciation of the 
surrounding circumstances, While keeping before his country- 
men a favourable view of their position, he never promises 


2 Diodor. xvi. 21. 

® Demosthenés cont. Timokratem. s, 15: see also the second Argument 
prefixed to that Oration. 

3 See Epistola Philipp. ap. Demosthen. p. 160, s. 6. 

4 Demosthenés, De Symmoriis, p. 179, §. 7. OiB% yap ob8* dx’ tons dpi 
ois 7 BAAois “EAAne! kal duiv ep) ray mpds Tov BariAéa thy BouNhy obcay 
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them success except on condition of earnest and persevering 
individual efforts, with arms and with money. He exhausts all 
his invention in the unpopular task of shaming them, by direct 
reproach as well as by oblique insinuation, out of that aversion 
to personal military service which, for the misfortune of Athens, 
had become a confirmed habit. Such positive and practical 
character as to means, always contemplating the full exigencies 
of a given situation—combined with the constant presentation 
of Athens, as the pledged champion of Grecian freedom, and 
with appeals to Athenian foretime, not as a patrimony to rest 
upon, but as an example to imitate—constitute the imperish- 
able charm of these harangues of Demosthenés, not less 
memorable than their excellence as rhetorical compositions. 
In the latter merit, indeed, his rival Aéschinés is less inferior to 
him than in the former. 

In no one of the speeches of Demosthenés is the spirit of 
practical wisdom more predominant than in this his earliest 
known discourse to the public assembly—on the Symmories— 
delivered by a young man of twenty-seven years of age, who 
could have had little other teaching except from the decried 
classes of sophists, rhetors, and actors. While proclaiming the 
king of Persia as the common and dangerous enemy of the 
Grecian name, he contends that no evidence of impending 
Persian attack had yet transpired, sufficiently obvious and 
glaring to warrant Athens in sending round! to invoke a 
general league of Greeks, as previous speakers had suggested. 
He deprecates on the one hand any step calculated to provoke 
the Persian king or bring on a war—and on the other hand, 
any premature appeal to the Greeks for combination, before 
they themselves were impressed with a feeling of common 
danger. Nothing but such common terror could bring about 
union among the different Hellenic cities ; nothing else could 
silence those standing jealousies and antipathies, which rendered. 
intestine war so frequent, and would probably enable the 
Persian king to purchase several Greeks for his own allies 
against the rest. 

“Let us neither be immoderately afraid of the Great King, 
nor on the other hand be ourselves the first to begin the war 
and wrong him—as well on our accountas from the bad feeling 
and mistrust prevalent among the Greeks around us. If indeed 
we, with the full and unanimous force of Greece, could attack 
him unassisted, I should have held that even wrong, done 
towards him, was no wrong at all. But since this is impossible, 

1 Demosthen. De Symmor. p. 188, s. 14. 
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I contend that we must take care not to give the king a pre- 
tence for enforcing claims of right on behalf of the other Greeks. 
While we remain quiet, he cannot do any such thing without 
being mistrusted; but if we have been the first to begin war, 
he will naturally seem to mean sincere friendship to the others, 
on account of their aversion to us. Do not, therefore, expose 
to light the sad distempers of the Hellenic world, by calling 
together its members when you will not persuade them, and by 
going to war when you will have no adequate force; but 
Keep the peace, confiding in yourselves, and making full 
preparation,”! 

It is this necessity of making preparation, which constitutes 
the special purpose of Demosthenés in his harangue. He pro- 
duces an elaborate plan, matured by careful reflection,? for 
improving and extending the classification by Symmories ; pro- 
posing a more convenient and systematic distribution of the 
leading citizens as well as of the total financial and nautical 
means—such as to ensure both the ready equipment of armed 
force whenever required, and a fair apportionment both of 
effort and of expense among the citizens. Into the details of 
this plan of economical reform, which are explained with the 
precision of an administrator and not with the vagueness of a 
thetor, I do not here enter ; especially as we do not know that 
it was actually adopted. But the spirit in which it was pro- 
posed deserves all attention, as proclaiming, even at this early 
day, the home-truth which the orator reiterates in so many 
subsequent harangues. “In the preparation which I propose 
to you, Athenians (he says), the first and most important point 
is, that your minds shall be so set, as that each man individu- 
ally will be willing and forward in doing his duty. For you see 


1 Demosthen, De Symmor. p. 188, s. 42-46... . . “Oar' ore goBei- 
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plainly, that of all those matters on which you have determined 
collectively, and on which each man individually has looked 
upon the duty of execution as devolving upon himself—not one 
has ever slipped through your hands ; while, on the contrary, 
whenever, after determination has been taken, you have stood 
looking at one another, no man intending to do anything him- 
self, but every one throwing the burthen of action upon his 
neighbour, nothing has ever succeeded. Assuming you, there- 
fore, to be thus disposed and wound up to the proper pitch, I 
recommend,”! &c. 

This is the true Demosthenic vein of exhortation, running 
with unabated force through the Philippics and Olynthiacs, and 
striving to revive that conjunction—of which Periklés had 
boasted as an established fact in the Athenian character 9— 
energetic individual action following upon full public debate 
and collective resolution. How often here, and elsewhere, does 
the orator denounce the uselessness of votes in the public 
assembly, even after such votes had been passed—if the citizens 
individually hung back, and shrunk from the fatigue or the 
pecuniary burthen indispensable for execution! Demus in the 
Pynx (to use, in an altered sense, an Aristophanic comparison °) 
still remained Pan-Hellenic and patriotic, when Demus at home 
had come to think that the city would march safely by itself 
without any sacrifice on his part, and that he was at liberty to 
become absorbed in his property, family, religion, and recreations. 
And so Athens might really have proceeded, in her enjoyment 
of liberty, wealth, refinement, and individual security—could 
the Grecian world have been guaranteed against the formidable 
Macedonian enemy from without. 

It was in the ensuing year, when the alarm respecting Persia 
had worn off, that the Athenians were called on to discuss the 
conflicting applications of Sparta and of Megalopolis. The 
success of the Phokians appeared to be such as to prevent 
Thebes, especially while her troops, under Pammenés, were 


1 Demosthen, De Symmor. p, 182, . 18. “Bers rolywy mpdroy yy vfs 
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absent in Asia, from interfering in Peloponnesus for the pro- 
tection of Megalopolis. There were even at Athens politicians 
who confidently predicted the approaching humiliation of 
Thebes, together with the emancipation and reconstitution of 
those Beotian towns which she now held in dependence— 
Orchomenus, Thespiz, and Platza ; predictions cordially wel- 
comed by the miso-Theban sentiment at Athens. To the 
Spartans, the moment appeared favourable for breaking up 
Megalopolis and recovering Messéné; in which scheme they 
hoped to interest not only Athens, but also Elis, Phlius, and 
some other Peloponnesian states. To Athens they offered aid 
for the recovery of Orépus, now and for about twelve years 
past in the hands of the Thebans ; to Elis and Phlius they also 
tendered assistance for regaining respectively Triphylia and the 
Trikaranum, from the Arcadians and Argeians.* This political 
combination was warmly espoused by a considerable party at 
Athens ; being recommended not less by aversion to Thebes 
than by the anxious desire for repossessing the border town of 
Orépus. But it was combated by others, and by Demosthenés 
among the number, who could not be tempted by any bait to 
acquiesce in the reconstitution of Lacedemonian power as it 
had stood before the battle of Leuktra. In the Athenian 
assembly, the discussion was animated and even angry; the 
envoys from Megalopolis, as well as those from Sparta on the 
other side, finding strenuous partisans.® 

Demosthenés strikes a course professedly middle between 
the two, yet really in favour of defending Megalopolis against 
Spartan reconquest. We remark in this oration (as in the 
oration De Symmoriis, a year before) that there is no allusion 
to Philip; a point to be noticed as evidence of the gradual 
changes in the Demosthenic point of view. All the arguments 
urged turn upon Hellenic and Athenian interests, without 
reference to the likelihood of hostilities from without. In fact, 
Demosthenés lays down, as a position not to be disputed by any 
one, that for the interest of Athens, both Sparta and Thebes 
ought to be weak; neither of them in condition to disturb 


1 Demosthenés, Orat. pro Megalopolitanis, p. 203, s. 5, p. 210, 8. 36. 
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her security ;1—a position, unfortunately, but too well recog- 
nised among all the leading Grecian states in their reciprocal 
dealings with each other, rendering the Pan-Hellenic aggregate 
comparatively defenceless against Philip or any skilful aggressor 
from without. While, however, affirming a general maxim, in 
itself questionable and perilous, Demosthenés deduces from it 
nothing but judicious consequences. In regard to Sparta, he 
insists only on keeping her 7” statu quo, and maintaining 
inviolate against her the independence of Megalopolis and 
Messéné. He will not be prevailed upon to surrender to her 
these two cities, even by the seductive prospect of assistance to 
Athens in recovering Orépus, and in reviving the autonomy of 
the Beeotian cities. At that moment the prevalent disposition 
among the Athenian public was antipathy against Thebes, com- 
bined with a certain sympathy in favour of Sparta, whom they 
had aided at the battle of Mantineia against the Megalopolitans.? 
Though himself sharing this sentiment,' Demosthenés will not 
suffer his countrymen to be misled by it. He recommends 
that Athens shall herself take up the Theban policy in regard 
to Megalopolis and Messé€né, so as to protect these two cities 
against Sparta ; the rather, as by such a proceeding the Thebans 
will be excluded from Peloponnesus, and their general influence 
narrowed. He even goes so far as to say, that if Sparta should 
succeed in reconquering Megalopolis and Messéné, Athens 
must again become the ally of the Thebans to restrain her 
further aggrandisement.4 

As far as we make out from imperfect information, it seems 
that the views of Demosthenés did not prevail, and that the 
Athenians declined to undertake the protection of Megalopolis 
against Sparta ; since we presently find the Thebans continuing 
to afford that protection, as they had done before. The aggres- 
sive schemes of Sparta appear to have been broached at the 
moment when the Phokians under Onomarchus were so de- 
cidedly superior to Thebes as to place that city in some 
embarrassment. But the superiority of the Phokians was soon 
lessened by their collision with a more formidable enemy— 
Philip of Macedon. 

That prince had been already partially interfering in Thes- 


1 Demosthen. pro Megalopolit. P. 203) 8. 5 6. Compare a similar 
sentiment, Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. p. 654, 8. 120. 

® Demosthen, pro Megaloy Er P 203, S. 7, 9, P- 207, S. 22. 

3 See Demosthen. cont. Leptinem. p. 489, 8. ee (delivered 355 B.c.); 
and Olynthiac. i. p. 16, 5. 

* Demosthenés pro Megalopolit. P- 207, 8. 24. 
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salian affairs,! at the instigation of Eudikus and Simus, chiefs 
of the Aleuade of Larissa, against Lykophron the despot of 
Phere. But his recent acquisition of Meth6né left him more 
at liberty to extend his conquests southward, and to bring a 
larger force to bear on the dissensions of Thessaly. In that 
country, the great cities were,? as usual, contending for supre- 
macy, and holding in subjection the smaller by means of 
garrisons; while Lykophron of Phere was exerting himself to 
regain that ascendency over the whole, which had once been 
possessed by Jason and Alexander. Philip now marched into 
the country and attacked him so vigorously as to constrain him 
to invoke aid from the Phokians. Onomarchus, at that time 
victorious over the Thebans and master as far as Thermopylae, 
was interested in checking the further progress of Philip south- 
ward and extending his own ascendency. He sent into Thessaly 
a force of 7ooo men, under his brother Phayllus, to sustain 
Lykophron. But Phayllus failed altogether; being defeated 
and driven out of Thessaly by Philip, so that Lykophron of 
Pheree was in greater danger than ever. Upon this, Onomarchus 
went himself thither with the full force of Phokians and foreign 
mercenaries. An obstinate, and seemingly a protracted contest 
now took place, in the course of which he was at first decidedly 
victorious. He defeated Philip in two battles, with such severe 
loss that the Macedonian army was withdrawn from Thessaly, 
while Lykophron with his Phokian allies remained masters of 
the country.® 

This great success of the Phokian arms was followed up by 
further victory in Beeotia. Onomarchus renewed his invasion 
of that territory, defeated the Thebans in battle, and made 
himself master of Koroneia, in addition to Orchomenus, which 
he held before.* It would seem that the Thebans were at this 
time deprived of much of their force, which was serving in Asia 
under Artabazus, and which, perhaps from these very reverses, 
they presently recalled. The Phokians, on the other hand, 
were at the height of their power. At this juncture falls, 
probably, the aggressive combination of the Spartans against 
Megalopolis, and the debate, before noticed, in the Athenian 
assembly. 

Philip was for some time in embarrassment from his defeats 
in Thessaly. His soldiers, discouraged and even mutinous 

1 Diodor. xvi. 14; Demosthenés, De Coron, p. 241, s. 60. Harpokra- 
tion v. Zipos. 

® Tsokratés, Orat, viii, (De Pace) s. 143, 144 

4 Diodor. xvi. 35. * Diodor. xvi. 35. 
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would hardly consent to remain under his standard. By great 
pains, and animated exhortation, he at last succeeded in re- 
animating them. After a certain interval for restoration and 
reinforcement, he advanced with a fresh army into Thessaly, 
and resumed his operations against Lykophron; who was 
obliged again to solicit aid from Onomarchus, and to promise 
that all Thessaly should henceforward be held under his 
dependence. Onomarchus accordingly joined him in Thessaly 
with a large army, said to consist of 20,000 foot and 500 
cavalry. But he found on this occasion, within the country, 
more obstinate resistance than before ; for the cruel dynasty of 
Pherze had probably abused their previous victory by aggravated 
violence and rapacity, so as to throw into the arms of their 
enemy a multitude of exiles. On Philip's coming into Thessaly 
with a new army, the Thessalians embraced his cause so 
warmly, that he soon found himself at the head of an army of 
20,000 foot and 3000 horse. Onomarchus met him in the field, 
somewhere near the southern coast of Thessaly; not diffident 
of success, as well from his recent victories, as from the neigh- 
bourhood of an Athenian fleet under Charés, co-operating with 
him. Here a battle was joined, and obstinately contested 
between the two armies, nearly equal in numbers of infantry. 
Philip exalted the courage of his soldiers by decorating them 
with laurel wreaths, as crusaders in the service of the god 
against the despoilers of the Delphian temple ; while the Thes- 
salians also, forming the best cavalry in Greece and fighting 
with earnest valour, gave decisive advantage to his cause. The 
defeat of the forces of Onomarchus and Lykophron was com- 
plete. Six thousand of them are said to have been slain, and 
three thousand to have been taken prisoners; the remainder 
escaped either by flight, or by throwing away their arms, and 
swimming off to the Athenian ships. Onomarchus himself 
perished. According to one account, he was slain by his own 
mercenaries, provoked by his cowardice: according to another 
account, he was drowned—being carried into the sea by an 
unruly horse, and trying to escape to the ships. Philip caused 
his dead body to be crucified, and drowned all the prisoners as 
men guilty of sacrilege.? 

1 This fact is mentioned by Justin (viii. 2), and seems likely to be tme, 
from the severity with which Philip, after his victory, treated the Phokian 
prisoners. But the further statement of Justin is not likely to be true—that 


the Phokians, on beholding the insignia of the god, threw away their arms 
and fled without resistance. 


® Diodor. xvi. 55; Pausan. x. 2, 3; Philo Judzus apud Eusetium Prep. 
Evang. viii. p. 392. Diodorus states that Charés with the Athenian fleet 
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This victory procured for the Macedonian prince great 
renown as avenger of the Delphian god—and became an im- 
portant step in his career of aggrandisement. It not only 
terminated the power of the Phokians north of Thermopylae, 
but also finally crushed the powerful dynasty of Phere in 
Thessaly. Philip laid siege to that city, upon which Lykophron 
and Peitholaus, surrounded by an adverse population and 
unable to make any long defence, capitulated, and surrendered 
it to him; retiring with their mercenaries, 2000 in number, into 
Phokis.! Having obtained possession of Pherz and proclaimed 
it a free city, Philip proceeded to besiege the neighbouring 
town of Pagasz, the most valuable-maritime station in Thessaly. 
How long Pagase resisted, we do not know; but long enough 
to send intimation to Athens, with entreaties for succour. The 
Athenians, alarmed at the successive conquests of Philip, were 
well disposed to keep this important post out of his hands, 
which their naval power fully enabled them to do. But here 
again (as in the previous examples of Pydna, Potidea, and 
Methé6né), the aversion to personal service among the citizens 
individually—and the impediments as to apportionment of duty 
or cost, whenever actual outgoing was called for—produced the 
untoward result, that though an expedition was voted and 
despatched, it did not arrive in time.? Pagase surrendered 
and came into the power of Philip; who fortified and garrisoned 
it for himself, thus becoming master of the Pagaszan Gulf, the 
great maritime inlet of Thessaly. 


was sailing by, accidentally. But this seems highly improbable. It cannot 
but be supposed that he was destined to co-operate with the Phokians. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 37. 
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‘The first Philippic was delivered in 352-351 B.c., which proves that 
Philip's capture of Pagasee cannot have been later than that year. Nor can 
it have been earlier than his capture of Phere—as I have before remarked 
in reference to the passage of Diodorus (xvi. 31), where it seems to be 
placed in 354-353 B.C.; if Mayas is to be taken for Mayacds, 

I apprehend that the first campaign of Philip in Thessaly against the 
Phokians, wherein he was beaten and driven out by Onomarchus, may be 
placed in the summer of 353 3.c. The second entrance into Thessaly, 
with the defeat and death of Onomarchus, belongs to the early spring of 
352 B.C. The capture of Pherze and Pagasee comes immediately afterwards; 
ihen the expeiition of Philip to Thermopylz, where his progress was 
arrested by the Athenians, comes about Midsummer 352 B.c. 
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Philip was probably occupied for a certain time in making 
good his dominion over Thessaly. But as soon as sufficient 
precautions had been taken for this purpose, he sought to push 
this advantage over the Phokians by invading them in their 
own territory. He marched to Thermopyle, still proclaiming 
as his aim the liberation of the Delphian temple and the 
punishment of its sacrilegious robbers; while he at the same 
time conciliated the favour of the Thessalians by promising to 
restore to them the Pylza, or half-yearly Amphiktyonic festival 
at Thermopylz, which the Phokians had discontinued. 

The Phokians, though masters of this almost inexpugnable 
pass, seemed to have been so much disheartened by their 
recent defeat, and the death of Onomarchus, that they felt 
unable to maintain it long. The news of such a danger, trans- 
mitted to Athens, excited extraordinary agitation. The import- 
anceof defending Thermopyla—and of prohibiting the victorious 
king of Macedon from coming to co-operate with the Thebans 
on the southern side of it,? not merely against the Phokians, 
but probably also against Attica—were so powerfully felt, that 
the usual hesitations and delay of the Athenians in respect to 
military expedition were overcome. Chiefly from this cause— 
but partly also, we may suppose, from the vexatious disappoint- 
ment recently incurred in the attempt to relieve Pegase—an 
Athenian armament under Nausiklés (amounting to 5000 foot 
and 400 horse, according to Diodorus)# was fitted out with not 
less vigour and celerity than had been displayed against the 
Thebans in Eubcea, seven years before. Athenian citizens 
shook off their lethargy, and promptly volunteered. They 
reached Thermopyle in good time, placing the pass in such 
a condition of defence that Philip did not attack it at all, 
Often afterwards does Demosthenés,‘ in combating the general 
remissness of his countrymen when military exigencies arose, 
remind them of this unwonted act of energetic movement, 
crowned with complete effect. With little or no loss, the 
Athenians succeeded in guarding both themselves and their 
allies against a very menacing contingency, simply by the 

1 Demosthenés, De Pace, p. 62, s. 23; Philippicii. p. 71,5 24; De 
*aSpemteheadt be Bale 6 6, t 

emosthenés, De Fals. Leg. . 3756 
otic olden Subs tet 66 antar Sekdg ool oO eet does tisk sunk 
re dnd OnBaloy Sea bxfipye tyiv, nal 7d yndéor’ €delv by els Tedo- 
aévyngoy und’ els E8Boay SlAureov und: OnBalous ; 

« Demosthends Biippic i De Corona, p. 236, 

emosthenés, ul nic » 44, 8. 3 Ps » 3. ; 
Faia postin iippie i. p 44, 8. 20 ‘orona, p. 236, s. 40; De 
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promptitude of their action. The cost of the armament alto- 
gether was more than 200 talents; and from the stress which 
Demosthenés lays on that portion of the expense which was 
defrayed by the soldiers privately and individually,’ we may 
gather that these soldiers (as in the Sicilian expedition under 
Nikias*) were in considerable proportion opulent citizens. 
Among a portion of the Grecian public, however, the Athenians 
incurred obloquy as accomplices in the Phokian sacrilege, and 
enemies of the Delphian god.® 

But though Philip was thus kept out of Southern Greece, 
and the Phokians enabled to reorganise themselves against 
Thebes, yet in Thessaly and without the straits of Thermopylz, 
Macedonian ascendency was henceforward an uncontested 
fact. Before we follow his subsequent proceedings, however, 
it will be convenient to turn to events both in Phokis and in 
Peloponnesus. 

In the depressed condition of the Phokians after the defeat 
of Onomarchus, they obtained reinforcement not only from 
Athens, but also from Sparta (1000 men), and from the Pelo- 
ponnesian Achzans (2000 men).* Phayllus, the successor (by 
some called brother) of Onomarchus, put himself again in a 
condition of defence. He had recourse a third time to that 
yet unexhausted store—the Delphian treasures and valuables. 
He despoiled the temple to a greater extent than Philomelus, 
and not less than Onomarchus; incurring aggravated odium 
from the fact, that he could not now supply himself without 
laying hands on offerings of conspicuous magnificence and 
antiquity, which his two predecessors had spared. It was thus 
that the splendid golden donatives of the Lydian king Kroesus 
were now melted down and turned into money; 117 bricks or 
ingots of gold, most of them weighing two talents each; 360 
golden goblets, together with a female statue three cubits high, 


2 Demosthenés, De Fals. Leg. p. 367, 5. 95. ® Thucyd. vi, 31. 

* Justin, vii. 2, His rhetorical exaggerations ought not to make us reject 
the expression of this opinion against Athens, as a real fact. 

4 Demosthenés (Fals. Leg. p. 443) affirms that no one else except Athens 
assisted or rescued the Photlats b in this emergency, But Diodorus (xvi. 37) 
mentions succours from the other allies also; and there seems no ground 
for disbelieving him. The boast of ‘Demosthenés, however, that Athens 
single-handed saved the Phokians, is not ‘incorrect as to the main fact, 
though overstated in the expression. For the Athenians, commanding a 
naval force, and on this rare occasion rapid in movements, reached 
‘Thermopylz in time to arrest the progress of Philip, and before the Pelo- 
ponnesian troops could arrive. The Athenian expedition to Thermopylz 
‘seems to have occurred about May 352 8.¢C.—as far as we can make out 
the chronology of the time, 
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and a lion, of the same metal—said to have weighed in the 
aggregate thirty talents! The abstraction of such ornaments, 
striking and venerable in the eyes of the numerous visitors of 
the temple, was doubtless deeply felt among the Grecian public. 
And the indignation was aggravated by the fact, that beautiful 
youths or women, favourites of Onomarchus or Phayllus, 
received some of the most precious gifts, and wore the most 
noted ornaments, which had decorated the temple—even the 
necklaces of Helen and Eriphylé. One woman, a flute-player 
named Bromias, not only received from Phayllus a silver cup 
and a golden wreath (the former dedicated in the temple by 
the Phokzans, the latter by the Peparethians), but was also 
introduced by him, in his capacity of superintendent of the 
Pythian festival, to contend for the prize in playing the sacred 
Hymn. As the competitors for such prize had always been 
men, the assembled crowd so loudly resented the novelty, that 
Bromias was obliged to withdraw. Moreover profuse largesses, 
and flagrant malversation, became more notorious than ever.8 
The Phokian leaders displayed with ostentation their newly- 
acquired wealth, and either imported for the first time bought 
slaves, or at least greatly multiplied the pre-existing number. 
It had before been the practice in Phokis, we are told, for the 
wealthy men to be served by the poor youthful freemen of the 


1 Diodor. xvi. 56. The account of these donatives of Kroesus may be 
read in Herodotus (i. 50, 5t), who saw them at Delphi. As to the exact 
weight and number, there is some discrepancy hetween him and Diodoras ; 
moreover the text of Herodotus himself is not free from obscurity. 

2 Theopomp. Fragm. 182, 183; Phylarchus, Fragm. 60, ed. Didot ; 
Anaximenés and Ephorus ap. Athenzeum, vi. pp. 231, 232. The Pythian 
games here alluded to must have been those celebrated in August or Sep- 
tember 350 B.C. It would seem therefore that Phayllus survived over that 

iod. 


riod. 
PY Diodons xv) 96) 671 “The story annexat Bout Iptileniily and’ ihe 
ships of Dionysius of Syracuse—a story which, at all events, comes quite 
out of its chronological place—appears to me not worthy of credit, in the 
manner in which Diodorus here gives it. The squadron of Dionysius, 
which Iphikratés captired ‘on the coast of Korkyra, was coming to the aid 
and at the request of the Lacedemonians, then at war with Athens (Xenoph. 
Hellen. vi. 2, 33). It was therefore a fair capture for an Athenian general, 
together with “all on board. If, amidst the cargo, there happened to be 
presents intended for Olympia and Delphi, these, as being on board of ships 
of war, would follow the fate of the other persons and things along with 
them. They would not be considered as the property of the god until they 
had been actually dedicated in his temple. Nor would the person sending 
them be entitled to invoke the privilege of a consecrated cargo unless he 
divested it of all hostile accompaniment. The letter of complaint to the 
Athenians, which Diodorus gives as having been sent by Dionysius, seems 
to me neither genuine nor even plausible. 
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country; and complaints arose among the latter class that their 
daily bread was thus taken away. 

Notwithstanding the indignation excited by these proceedings 
not only throughout Greece, but even in Phokis itself—Phayllus 
carried his point of levying a fresh army of mercenaries, and of 
purchasing new alliancesamong thesmallercities. Both Athens 
and Sparta profited more or less by the distribution ; though 
the cost of the Athenian expedition to Thermopyle, which 
rescued the Phokians from destruction, seems clearly to have 
been paid by the Athenians themselves.? Phayllus carried on 
war for some time against both the Boeotians and Lokrians. 
He is represented by Diodorus to have lost several battles. But 
it is certain that the general result was not unfavourable to 
him ; that he kept possession of Orchomenus in Boeotia ; and 
that his power remained without substantial diminution. 

The stress of war seems, for the time, to have been trans- 
ferred to Peloponnesus, whither a portion both of the Phokian 
and Theban troops went to co-operate, The Lacedzemonians 
had at length opened their campaign against Megalopolis, of 
which I have already spoken as having been debated before the 
Athenian public assembly. Their plan scems to have been 
formed some months before, when Onomarchus was at the 
maximum of his power, and when Thebes was supposed to be 
in danger ; but it was not executed until after his defeat and 
death, when the Phokians, depressed for the time, were rescued 
only by the prompt interference of Athens—and when the 
Thebans had their hands comparatively free. Moreover, the 
Theban division which had been sent into Asia under Pam- 
menés a year or two before, to assist Artabazus, may now be 
presumed to have retumed ; especially as we know that no 
very long time afterwards, Artabazus appears as completely 
defeated by the Persian troops—expelled from Asia—and con- 
strained to take refuge, together with his brother-in-law Memnon, 
under the protection of Philip The Megalopolitans had sent 
envoys to entreat aid from Athens, under the apprehension 
that Thebes would not be in a condition to assist them. It 
may be doubted whether Athens would have granted their 
prayer, in spite of the advice of Demosthenés ; but the Thebans 
had now again become strong enough to uphold with their own 
force their natural allies in Peloponnesus. 


1 Timseus, Fragm. 67, ed. Didot ; ap. Athenceum, vi. p. 264-272. 
8 Diodor. xvi. §7: compare Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 367. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 37, 38. 

« Diodor, xvi. 52. 
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Accordingly, when the Lacedemonian army under king 
Archidamus invaded the Megalopolitan territory, a competent 
force was soon brought together to oppose them ; furnished 
partly by the Argeians—who had been engaged during the pre- 
ceding year in a border warfare with Sparta, and had ex- 
perienced a partial defeat at Orneze 1—partly by the Sikyonians 
and Messenians, who came in full muster. Besides this, the 
forces on both sides from Boeotia and Phokis were transferred 
to Peloponnesus. The Thebans sent 4000 foot, and 500 horse, 
under Kephision, to the aid of Megalopolis ; while theSpartans 
not only recalled their own troops from Phokis, but also pro- 
cured 3000 of the mercenaries in the service of Phayllus, and 
150 Thessalian horse from Lykophron, the expelled despot of 
Phere. Archidamus received his reinforcements, and got 
together his aggregate forces, earlier than the enemy. He 
advanced first into Arcadia, where he posted himself near 
Mantineia, thus cutting off the Argeians from Megalopolis ; he 
next invaded the territory of Argos, attacked Ornez, and 
defeated the Argeians in a partial action. Presently the 
Thebans arrived, and effected a junction with their Argeian 
and Arcadian allies. The united force was greatly superior in 
number to the Lacedemonians; but such superiority was 
counterbalanced by the bad discipline of the Thebans, who had 
sadly declined on this point during the interval of ten years 
since the death of Epaminondas. A battle ensued, partially 
advantageous to the Lacedemonians ; while the Argeians and 
Arcadians chose to go home to their neighbouring cities. The 
Lacedemonians also, having ravaged a portion of Arcadia, 
and stormed the Arcadian town of Helissus, presently re-crossed 
their own frontier and returned to Sparta. They left however 
a division in Arcadia under Anaxander, who, engaging with the 
‘Thebans near Telphusa, was worsted with great loss and made 
prisoner. In two other battles, also, the Thebans were suc- 
cessively victorious; in a third, they were vanquished by the 
Lacedemonians. With such balanced and undecided success 
was the war carried on, until at length the Lacedemonians 
proposed and concluded peace with Megalopolis. Either 
formally, or by implication, they were forced to recognise the 
autonomy of that city ; thus abandoning, for the time at least, 
their aggressive purposes, which Demosthenés had combated 
and sought to frustrate before the Athenian assembly. The 
Thebans on their side returned home, having accomplished 


1 Diodor. xvi. 34. 
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their object of protecting Megalopolis and Messéné ; and we 
may presume that the Phokian allies of Sparta were sent 
home also.? 

The war between the Boeotians and Phokians had doubtless 
slackened during this episode in Peloponnesus ; but it still went 
on, in a series of partial actions, on the river Kephissus, at 
Koroneia, at Abz in Phokis, and near the Lokrian town of 
Naryx. For the most part, the Phokians are said to have been 
worsted ; and their commander Phayllus presently died of a 
painful disease—the suitable punishment (in the point of view of 
a Grecian historian *) for his sacrilegious deeds. He left as his 
successor Phalekus, a young man, son of Onomarchus, under 
the guardianship and advice of an experienced friend named 
Mnaseas. But Mnaseas was soon surprised at night, defeated, 
and slain, by the Thebans; while Phalekus, left to his own 
resources, was defeated in two battles near Cheroneia, and was 
unable to hinder his enemies from ravaging a large part of the 
Phokian territory.® 

We know the successive incidents of this ten years’ Sacred 
War only from the meagre annals of Diodorus ; whose warm 
sympathy in favour of the religious side of the question seems 
to betray him into exaggeration of the victories of the Thebans, 
or at least into some omission of counterbalancing reverses. 
For in spite of these successive victories, the Phokians were no- 
way put down, but remained in possession ofthe Boeotian town 
of Orchomenus; moreover the Thebans became so tired out 
and impoverished by the war, that they confined themselves 
presently to desultory incursions and skirmishes.* Theirlosses 
fell wholly upon their own citizens and their own funds ; while 
the Phokians fought with foreign mercenaries and with the 
treasures of the temple. The increasing poverty of the 
Thebans even induced them to send an embassy to the Persian 
king, entreating pecuniary aid; which drew from him a present 
of 300 talents. As he was at this time organising a fresh ex- 
pedition on an immense scale, for the reconquest of Phenicia 
and Egypt, after more than one preceding failure—he required 
Grecian soldiers as much as the Greeks required his money. 

1 Diodor. xvi. 39. ® Diodor. xvi. 38 

® Diodor. xvi. 38, 39. 

4 Diodor, xvi. 40. él 8% tobrwv, OnBain xduvorres 7G wpds Swxeis 
srordugy, nal xpnudray dxopotueves, xpeoBers ebeewyar pds Thy ray Tepoay 
Basiida.... ‘Tots 8% Boiwrois nal rois @uxevow axpoorccpol piv Kal 
XApas Karadpoual curdernoay, xpdters Bt xard rodrov rv dnavrdy (351-350 


B,c,—according to the chronology of Diodorus) ob cvvererdaOqaay. 
* Isokrates, Orat. v. (ad Philipp.) s. 61. 
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Hence we shall see presently thet the Thebans were able to 
send him an equivalent. 

In the war just recounted on the Laconian and Arcadian 
frontier, the Athenians had taken no part. Their struggle with 
Philip had been becoming from month to month more serious 
and embarrassing. By occupying in time the defensible pass 
of Thermopylae, they had indeed prevented him both from 
crushing the Phokians and from meddling with the Southern 
states of Greece. But the final battle wherein he had defeated 
Onomarchus, had materially increased both his power and his 
military reputation. The numbers on both sides were very 
great ; the result was decisive, and ruinous to the vanquished ; 
moreover, we cannot doubt that the Macedonian phalanx, with 
the other military improvements and manceuvres which Philip 
had been gradually organising since his accession, was now 
exhibited in formidable efficiency. The king of Macedon had 
become the ascendent soldier and potentate hanging on the 
skirts of the Grecian world, exciting fears, or hopes, or both at 
once, in every city throughout its limits. In the first Philippic 
of Demosthenés, and in his oration against Aristokratés 
(delivered between Midsummer 352 8.c. and Midsummer 
351 B.C), we discern evident marks of the terrors which 
Philip had come to inspire, within a year after his repulse 
from Thermopyle, to reflecting Grecian politicians. ‘It is 
impossible for Athens (says the orator!) to provide any land- 
force competent to contend in the field against that of Philip.” 

The reputation of his generalship and his indefatigable 
activity was already everywhere felt; as well as that of the 
officers and soldiers, partly native Macedonians, partly chosen 
Greeks, whom he had assembled round him *—especially the 
lochages or front rank men of the phalanx and the hypaspistz. 
Moreover, the excellent cavalry of Thessaly became embodied 
from henceforward as an element in the Macedonian army ; 
since Philip had acquired unbounded ascendency in that 
country, from his expulsion of the Pherzan despots and their 
auxiliaries the Phokians. The philo-Macedonian party in the 
Thessalian cities had constituted him federal chief (or in some 
sort Tagus) of the country, not only enrolling their cavalry in 
his armies, but also placing at his disposal the customs and 


' Demosthents, Philippic i. p. 46, s. 26 (352-351 B.C.). 

Compare Philippic iii, p. 124, s. 63. 

* Demosthenés, Olynth. ii, p. 23, 8. 17 (delivered in 350 B.c.). 

ss + OF BEBH wepl alrdy Svres Eévor nal weCéraipor ‘ifaw ty Gxovow, os 
clot Bavuacrol kal avynexpormudvor 7d roi wodeuov, &C. 
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market dues, which formed a standing common fund for sup- 
porting the Thessalian collective administration.! The financial 
means of Philip, for payment of his foreign troops, and pro- 
secution of his military enterprises, were thus materially 
increased. 

But besides his irresistible land-force, Philip had now become 
master of no inconsiderable naval power also, During the 
early years of the war, though he had taken not only Amphi- 
polis but also all the Athenian possessions on the Macedonian 
coast, yet the exports from his territory had been interrupted by 
the naval force of Athens, so as to lessen seriously the produce 
of his export duties.? But he had now contrived to get together 
a sufficient number of armed ships and privateers, if not to 
ward off such damage from himself, at least to retaliate it upon 
Athens, Her navy indeed was still incomparably superior, but 
the languor and remissness of her citizens refused to bring it 
out with efficiency ; while Philip had opened for himself a new 
avenue to maritime power by his acquisition of Pherae and 
Pagasze, and by establishing his ascendency over the Magnétes 
and their territory, round the eastern border of the Pagaszan 
Gulf. That Gulf (now known by the name of Volo) is still the 
great inlet and outlet for Thessalian trade; the eastern coast of 
Thessaly, along the line of Mount Pelion, being craggy and 
harbourless.8 The naval force belonging to Phere and its sea- 
port Pagasze was very considerable, and had been so even from 
the times of the despots Jason and Alexander ;* at one moment 
painfully felt even by Athens. All these ships now passed into 
the service of Philip, together with the dues on export and 
import levied round the Pagaszean Gulf ; the command of which 
he further secured by erecting suitable fortifications on the 
Magnesian shore, and by placing a garrison in Pagasz.5 Such 


1 Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. p, 657, 8. 133 (352-351 B.C.); also De- 
mosthen. Olynth. i. p. 15, 8. 23 (349 B.C.).  fxovoy 8 Eyayé ray bs odd 
robs Ausbvas Kal ras dyopas Ere Bde ove aire kaprovodar Td dp Kowe 
7d erraday ded robrav Seo BioiKeiv, ob SlArmxoy AapBdvers el 8 robrov 
droorepnohacra: rév xpnudrov, els ovevdy Kouidh TA Ths Tpopiis vais Edvors 
adr@ araathoerat. 

8 Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. p. ue 8, 131-133 (352-351 B.C.): com- 
pare Isokratés, Orat. v. (ad Philipp )s. 

® Xenoph, Hellen. v. 4, 565 ermippis ap. Atheneum, i. p. 27. About 
the lucrative commerce in the Gulf, in reference to Demetrias and Thebe 
Phthiotidés, see Livy, xxxix. 25. 

« Demosthenés cont. Polykl. p. 1207 ; De Coronf Trierarchic&, p. 1230; 
Diodor. xv. 95; Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 11. 

5 Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 15, s. 23. Kal yp Mlayaods dwar 
elow eynpiopévor (the Thessalians wedemind the place from Phi 
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additional naval means, combined with what he already pos- 
sessed at Amphipolis and elsewhere, made him speedily 
annoying, if not formidable, to Athens, even at sea. His 
triremes showed themselves everywhere, probably in small and 
rapidly-moving squadrons. He levied large contributions on 
the insular allies of Athens, and paid the costs of war greatly 
out of the capture of merchant vessels in the Aégean. His 
squadrons made incursions on the Athenian islands of Lemnos 
and Imbros, carrying off several Athenian citizens as prisoners. 
They even stretched southward as far as Gerzstus, the southern 
promontory of Eubcea, where they not only fell in with and 
captured a lucrative squadron of corn-ships, but also insulted 
the coast of Attica itself in the opposite bay of Marathon, 
towing off as a prize one of the sacred triremes.!_ Such was the 
mischief successfully inflicted by the flying squadrons of Philip, 





Mayrrolay nexwdtxact rerx(Cew, In Olynth. ii p. 21, s. 11 it stands—rad 

‘p doly &npiopévos Mayaods dracreiy, py xept Mayrynolas Adyous 
ovioda, I take the latter expression to state the fact with more strict 
precision; the Thessalians passed a vote to remonstrate with Philip; it is 
not probable that they actually hindered him. And if he afterwards “gave 
to them Magnesia,” as we are told in a later oration delivered 344 B.C. 
(Philippic ii. p. 71, s. 24), he probably gave it with reserve of the fortified 
posts to himself; since we know that his ascendency over Thessaly was not 
only not relaxed, but became more violent and compressive. 

The value which the Macedonian kings always continued to set, from 
this time forward, upon Magnesia and the recess of the Pagasean Gulf, 
is shown in the foundation of the city of Demetris in that important 
position by Demetrius Poliorketés, about sixty years afterwards. Deme- 
trias, Chalkis, and Corinth came to be considered the most commanding 
positions in Greece. 

‘This fine bay, with the fertile territory lying on its shores under Mount 
Pelion, are well described by Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. ch. 41, p. 373 seg. I doubt whether either Ulpian (ad Demosthen. 
Olynth. i, p. 24) or Colonel Leake (p. 381) are borne out in supposing that 
there was any fown called Magnesia on the shores of the Gulf. None such 
is mentioned either by Strabo or by Skylax; and I apprehend, that the 

sages above cited from Demosthené: mean Magnesia the region inhabited 

y the Magnetés; as in Demosthenés cont. Nezram, p. 1382, s. 141. 

1 Demosthenés, Philippic i. p. 46, s. 25. Bef 7dp, Exovros exelvov 
vavrindy, al raxecdv tpihpar Syiv, Beas dopadds 4 Bivauis tAby.—p. 49, 
8. 38. Uparov pév, ry péporov rev exelvov xdpwv Apaiphoeate ort 8 
obros ris; dxd ray Sperdpwr iuiv wormuel cupudxar, bywy nal pépar rods 
wdéovras Thy Gddacoay. “Exerra, wl xpds roir0; Tod pe eal abre) kakds 
Ew yerhoesde, obx Garep roy xaperdsyra xpdvov els Aijuvov Kal “IuBpov 
UBarby alxuadrsrovs xoAlras Suerépovs Gxer’ Kywy, mpds 7G TepaucrGg 7d 
whola ovhAaBar &ulOnra xphuar’ déAcie, 7a rekevraia els Mapadava dxéBn, 
kal thy lepdy amd This xépas Exer? Exar rprhpn, &c. 

We can hardly be certain that the Sacred Trireme thus taken was either 
the Paralus or the Salaminia; there may have been other sacred triremes 
besides these two, 
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though Athens had probably a considerable number of cruisers 
at sea, and certainly a far superior number of ships at home in 
Peirzus. Her commerce and even her coasts were disturbed 
and endangered ; her insular allies suffered yet more. Eubcea 
especially, the nearest and most important of all her allies, 
separated only by a narrow strait from the Pagasean Gulf and 
the southern coast of Phthiotis, was now within the immediate 
reach not only of Philip’s marauding vessels, but also of his 
political intrigues. 

It was thus that the war against Philip tumed more and more 
to the disgrace and disadvantage of the Athenians. Though 
they had begun it in the hope of punishing him forhis duplicity 
in appropriating Amphipolis, they had been themselves the 
losers by the capture of Pydna, Potidea, Methéné, &c.; and 
they were now thrown upon the defensive, without security 
for their maritime allies, their commerce, or their coasts.!_ The 
intelligence of these various losses and insults endured at sea, 
in spite of indisputable maritime preponderance, called forth at 
Athens acrimonious complaints against the generals of the state, 
and exaggerated outbursts of enmity against Philip? That 
prince, having spent a few months, after his repulse from 
Thermopyle, in Thessaly, and having so far established his 
ascendency over that country that he could leave the comple- 
tion of the task to his officers, pushed with his characteristic 
activity into Thrace. He there took part in the disputes 
between various native princes, expelling some, confirming or 
installing others, and extending his own dominion at the cost 
of all.8 “Among these princes were probably Kersobleptés and 
Amadokus ; for Philip carried his aggressions to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Thracian Chersonese. 

In November 352 5.c., intelligence reached Athens, that he 
was in Thrace besieging Herzon Teichos ; a place so near to 
the Chersonese,‘ that the Athenian possessions and colonists in 

1 Demosthenés, Philippic i. p. 52, 5. 49. dpa thy wiv apxhy roo 
ortuov revernudvyy Sxip rod tiwphoacéa SlArrmov, thy 3% redeurhy 
obouy 48n Sxtp rod wh radely xaxds bxd Silexov. (Between Midsummer 
352 and Midsummer 351 B.C.) 

2 Demosthenés cont, Aristokrat. p. 660, 5 144, p. 656, 8. 130. AAA’ d 
pdrsora Boney viv huiv exOpds elvar Slirxos obrocl, &c. (this harangue 
also between Midsummer 352 and Midsummer 351 2.C.). 

3 Demosthenés, Olynth. i. p. 13, s 13. 

« Demosthenés, Olynth. iil. p. 29, s. § (delivered in the latter half of 350 
B.C. 

3 + dwmyyérGy oldurzos dpiv dy Opdun, tplrov hi réraprov Eros rourl, 
*Hpaior relxos rortopray, rére rolvur why pdr Hy Maaxrnpidy, &c. 
‘This Thracian expedition of Philip (alluded to also in Demosthenés, 
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that peninsula were threatened with considerable danger. So 
great was the alarm and excitement caused by this news, 
that a vote was immediately passed in the public assembly to 
equip a fleet of forty triremes—to man it with Athenian citizens, 
all persons up to the age of 45 being made liable to serve on 
the expedition—and to raise 60 talents by a direct property-tax. 
At first active steps were taken to accelerate the armament. 
But before the difficulties of detail could be surmounted— 
before it could be determined, amidst the general aversion to 
personal service, what citizens should go abroad, and how the 
burthen of trierarchy should be distributed—fresh messengers 
arrived from the Chersonese, reporting first that Philip had 
fallen sick, next that he was actually dead.!_ The last-men- 
tioned report proved false; but the sickness of Philip was an 
actual fact, and seems to have been severe enough to cause a 
temporary suspension of his military operations. ‘Though the 
opportunity became thus only the more favourable for attacking 
Philip, yet the Athenians, no longer spurred on by the fear of 
further immediate danger, relapsed into their former languor, 
and renounced or postponed their intended armament. After 
passing the whole ensuing summer in inaction, they could only 
be prevailed upon, in the month of September, 351, to despatch 
to Thrace a feeble force under the mercenary chief Charidémus ; 
ten triremes, without any woldiers) aboard, and with no more 
than five talents in money.? 

At this time Charidémus was at the height of his popularity. 
It was supposed that he could raise and maintain a mercenary 


Olynth. i. p. 13, 8. 13) stands fixed to the date of November 352 3.c., on 
reasonably good grounds. 

That the town or fortress called ‘Hpaiov Teixos was near to the Cher- 
sonese, cannet he doubted. The commentators identify it with ‘Hpazav, 
mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 90) as being near Perinthus. But this 
hypothesis is open to much doubt. ‘Hpaiov Teiyos is not quite the same as 
‘Hpaioy ; nor was the latter place very near to the Chersonese; nor would 
Philip be yet in a condition to provoke or menace so powerful a city as 
Perinthus—though he did so ten years afterwards (Diodor. xvi. 74). 

I cannot think that we know where ‘Hpatoy Telos was situated ; except 
that it was in Thrace, and he ‘Chersonese, 

1 Demosthenés, Olynth. )P 29, 30. hs yp hyyéAbn Sirirmos dobevay 
I rebveds (Arbe yp aupérepa), &c. These reports of the sickness and 
death of Philip in ‘Thrace are alluded to in the first Philippic, p. 43, % 14. 
‘The expedition of Philip threatening the Chersonese, and the vote passed 
by the Athenians when they first heard of this expedition, are also alluded 
to in the firs: Philippic, p. 44) 5. 20, p. 51, s. 46. wal dueis, By dy 
Xeppovhow xbinobe Sltrxov, exeice Boney ynylCecbe, &c. When Philip 
was besieging ‘Hpaioy Teixos, he was said to be dy Xepporhay. 

9 Demosthenés, Olynth. iii. p. 30, s. 6. 
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band by his owningenuity and valour. His friends confidently 
averred before the Athenian assembly that he was the only man 
capable of putting down Philip and conquering Amphipolis.! 
One of these partisans, Aristokratés, even went so far as to pro- 
pose that a vote should be passed ensuring inviolability to his 
person, and enacting that any one who killed him should be 
seized wherever found in the territory of Athens or her allies. 
This proposition was attacked judicially by an accuser named 
Euthyklés, who borrowed a memorable discourse from the pen 
of Demosthenés. 

It was thus that the real sickness, and reported death, of 
Philip, which ought to have operated as a stimulus to the 
Athenians by exposing to them their enemy during a moment 
of peculiar weakness, proved rather an opiate exaggerating their 
chronic lethargy, and cheating them into a belief that no 
further efforts were needed. That belief appears to have been 
proclaimed by the leading, best-known, and senior speakers, 
those who gave the tone to the public assembly, and who were 
principally relied upon for advice. These men—probably 
Eubulus at their head, and Phokion, so constantly named as 
general, along with him—either did not feel, or could not 
bring themselves to proclaim, the painful necessity of personal 
military service and increased taxation. Though repeated 
debates took place on the insults offered to Athens in her 
maritime dignity, and on the sufferings of those allies to whom 
she owed protection—combined with accusations against the 
generals, and complaints of the inefficiency of such mercenary 
foreigners as Athens took into commission but never paid— 
still the recognised public advisers shrank from appeal to the 
dormant patriotism or personal endurance of the citizens. The 
serious, but indispensable, duty which they thus omitted, was 
performed for them by a younger competitor, far beneath them 
in established footing and influence—Demosthenés, now about 
thirty years old—in an harangue known as the first Philippic. 

We have already had before us this aspiring man, as a public 
adviser in the assembly. In his first parliamentary harangue 
two years before,’ he had begun to inculcate on his countrymen 


1 Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. p. 625, s. 14, pp. 682, 683. This 
oration, delivered between Midsummer 352 and Midsummer 351 B.C., 
seems to have been prior to November 352 8.C., when the news reached 
Athens that Philip was besieging ‘Hpaiov ‘Teixos. 

2 I adopt the date accept by most critics, on the suthortty of Dionysius 
of Halikarnassus, to the first Philippic; the archonship of Aristodémus 
352-351 B.C. It belongs, I think, to the latter half of that year. 

The statements of Dionysius bearing on this oration have been much 
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the general lesson of energy and self-reliance, and to remind 
them of that which the comfort, activity, and peaceful refine- 
ment of Athenian life, had a constant tendency to put out of 
sight :—That the City, as a whole, could not maintain her secu- 
rity and dignity against enemies, unless each citizen individually, 
besides his home-duties, were prepared to take his fair share, 
readily and without evasion, of the hardship and cost of per- 
sonal service abroad.!_But he had then been called upon to 
deal (in his discourse De Symmoriis) only with the contingency 
of Persian hostilities—possible indeed, yet neither near nor 
declared ; he now renews the same exhortation under more 
pressing exigencies. He has to protect interests already suffer- 
ing, and to repel dishonourable insults, becoming from month 
to month more frequent, from an indefatigable enemy. Suc- 
cessive assemblies have been occupied with complaints from 
sufferers, amidst a sentiment of unwonted chagrin and helpless- 
ness among the public—yet with no material comfort from the 
leading and established speakers ; who content themselves with 
inveighing against the negligence of the mercenaries—taken 


called in question ; toa certain extent, with good reason, in what he states 
about the sixih Philippic (ad Ammzum, p. 736). What he calls the sixzh, 
is in reality the /#/#A in his own enumeration, coming ext sfter the first 
Philippic and the three Olynthiacs. To the Oratio de Pace, which is 
propery the sixth in his enumeration, he assigns no ordinal number what- 
ever, hat is still more perplexing—he gives as the initial words of what 
he calls the sixth Philippic, certain words which occur in the middle of the 
first Philippic, immediately after the financial scheme read by Demosthenés 
to the people, the words—*A ply jeis, & tvdpes "AGqvaior, Sedurhueda 
eipeiy, tadr’ early (Philipp. i. p. 48). If this were correct, we should 
have to divide the first Philippic into two parts, and recognise the latter 
part (after the words & uty ders) as a separate and later oration. Some 
critics, among them Dr. Thirlwall, agree so far with Dionysius as to separate 
the latter part from the former, and to view it as a portion of some later 
oration, I follow the more common opinion, accepting the oretion as one. 
There is a confusion either in the text or the affirmations of Dionysius, 
which has never yet been, perhaps cannot be, satisfactorily cleared up. 

Bohnecke (in his Forschumgen auf dem Gebiete der Attischen Redner, p. 
222 seq.) has gone into full and elaborate examination of the first Philippic 
and all the controversy respecting it. He rejects the statement of Dionysius 
altogether. He considers that the oration as it stands now is one whole, 
but delivered three years later than Dionysius asserts ; not in 351 B.C,, but 
in the Spring of 348 B.c., after the three Olynthiacs, and a little before the 
fall of Olynthus. He notices various chronological matters (in my judge- 
ment none of them proving his point) tending to show that the harangue 
cannot have teen delivered so early as 351 B.C. But I think the difficulty 
of supposing that the oration was spoken at so late a period of the Olynthian 
war, and yet that nothing is said in it about that war, and next to nothing 
about Olynthus itself—is greater than any of those difficulties which 
Bohnecke tries to make good against the earlier date, 

1 Demosthenés, De Symmor. p. 182, s. 18. 
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into service by Athens but never paid—and with threatening to 
impeach the generals. The assembly, wearied by repetition of 
topics promising no improvement for the future, is convoked, 
probably to hear some further instance of damage committed 
by the Macedonian cruisers, when Demosthenés, breaking 
through the common formalities of precedence, rises first to 
address them. 

It had once been the practice at Athens, that the herald 
formally proclaimed, when a public assembly was opened— 
“Who among the citizens above fifty years old wishes to 
speak? and after them, which of the other citizens in his 
turn?” Though this old proclamation had fallen into disuse, 
the habit still remained, that speakers of advanced age and ex- 
perience rose first after the debate had been opened by the 
presiding magistrates. But the relations of Athens with Philip 
had been so often discussed, that all these men had already 
delivered their sentiments and exhausted their recommenda- 
tions. ‘Had their recommendations been good, you need not 
have been now debating the same topic over again” *—says 
Demosthenés, as an apology for standing forward out of his 
turn to produce his own views. 

His views indeed were so new, so independent of party- 
sympathies or antipathies, and so plain-spoken in comments on 
the past as well as in demands for the future—that they would 
hardly have been proposed except by a speaker instinct with 
the ideal of the Periklean foretime, familiar to him from 
his study of Thucydidés. In explicit language, Demosthenés 
throws the blame of the public misfortunes, not simply on the 
past advisers and generals of the people, but also on the people 
themselves. It is from this proclaimed fact that he starts, as 
his main ground of hope for future improvement. Athens con- 
tended formerly with honour against the Lacedzemonians ; and 


1 Aischinés cont. Ktesiphont. p. 366. 

# Demosthenés, Philipp. i. init... . El uév ep) xvod rwds mpdyuaros 
mpoiridero Adve, emiaxav ky, fws of wAcioTOL Tay eladdray ywounr 
amephvarte .... exeidh BE mwepl Sy wodAdueis elphracw obro mpdrepor, 
cupBalves eal vor cxomeiy, hyotpat nal wparos dvagras eledros dv 
ovyyeuns Tvyxdvar: el yep ek Tod RapeAn\u@éros xpdvov 7a Béovra abrot 
cuveBobrevoar, obdty dy Suis viv Tier Bovdcbea Gat. 

2 Demosthenés, Philippic i, pp. 40, 41. “Or: obdty Tov Bedyrwy 
movobyrwy tpay naxas 7a xpdypara Exe: dre rot, ef ndvé” & xpochne 
xparrévrwy obrus elxey, oid" By emis dy aira Bedtiw yevéo@ar, &c. 
Again, p. 42. *Av rolvuy kal Sueis em) ris rowabras eedhanre yerdrOa 
vépns vir, Uwerdhwep ob mpdrepor, ... . xa) wabonode airds pty 
obtty Exaaros rorhaew eal(wy, Tov 5 wAnolov wdvO? imtp abro’ mpdtew, &c. 

Compare the previous harangue, De Symmoriis, p. 182, s. 18. 
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now also, she will exchange disgrace for victory in her war 
against Philip, if her citizens individually will shake off their 
past inertness and negligence, each of them henceforward be- 
coming ready to undertake his full share of personal duty in the 
common cause. Athens had undergone enough humiliation, 
and more than enough, to teach her this lesson. She might 
learn it further from her enemy Philip himself, who had raised 
himself from small beginnings, and heaped losses as well as 
shame upon her, mainly by his own personal energy, perse- 
verance, and ability; while the Athenian citizens had been 
hitherto so backward as individuals, and so unprepared as a 
public, that even if a lucky turn of fortune were to hand over 
to them Amphipolis, they would be in no condition to seize it. 
Should the rumour prove true, that this Philip were dead, they 
would soon make for themselves another Philip equally 
troublesome. 

After thus severely commenting on the past apathy of the 
citizens, and insisting upon a change of disposition as indispens- 
able, Demosthenés proceeds to specify the particular acts 
whereby such change ought to be manifested. He entreats 
them not to be startled by the novelty of his plan, but to hear 
him patiently to the end. It is the result of his own medita- 
tions ; other citizens may have better to propose ; if they have, 
he shall not be found to stand in their way. What is past, can- 
not be helped ; nor is extemporaneous speech the best way of 
providing remedies for a difficult future” 

He advises first, that a fleet of fifty triremes shall be imme- 
diately put in readiness ; ; that the citizens shall firmly resolve to 
serve in person on board, whenever the occasion may require, 
and that triremes and other vessels shall be specially fitted out 
for half of the horsemen of the city, who shall serve personally 
also. This force is to be kept ready to sail at a moment’s 
notice, and to meet Philip in any of his sudden out-marches— 
to Chersonesus, to Thermopyle, to Olynthus, &c.8 

1 Demosthenés, Philippic i. p. 43, 8 15. &s 88 vow Exere, oi8t BiddyTay 
tiv Karpov’ Applrodw Befacbat ddvaice kv, danprnuevor kal rais mapacKevais 
Kal rais yrdpass. 

® Demosthenés, Philipp. i. p. 44. . + dreddy Gmavra dxobonre, 
xplvare—ph xpdrepor rponaubdvere’ 98! By a apxas Bod viv wauvhy 
wapacneuhy Alye, arabdrrew pe Th mpdypara jyelobe od ydp of raxd 
kal rhuepov elxdvres uddsora els Béov Abyouow, &c. 

Olpas rolvuy eye raira Adyew Exew, ph nwrdwv ef ris KAAOS 
daexyyinheral mh 

‘This deprecatory tone deserves notice, and the difficulty which the 
speaker anticipates in obtaining a hearing. 

* Demosthenés, Philipp. i. pp. 44, 45+ 
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Secondly, that a further permanent force shall be set on foot 
immediately, to take the aggressive, and carry on active con- 
tinuous warfare against Philip, by harassing him in various 
points of his own country. Two thousand infantry, and 200 
horse, will be sufficient ; but it is essential that one-fourth part 
—500 of the former and 50 of the latter—shall be citizens of 
Athens. The remainder are to be foreign mercenaries ; ten 
swift sailing war triremes are also to be provided to protect the 
transports against the naval force of Philip. The citizens are 
to serve by relays, relieving each other ; every one for a time 
fixed beforehand, yet none for a very long time. The orator 
then proceeds to calculate the cost of such a standing force for 
one year. He assigns to each seaman, and to each foot soldier, 
ten drachme per month, or two oboli per day; to each horse- 
man, thirty drachme per month, or one drachma (six oboli) per 
day. No difference is made between the Athenian citizen and 
the foreigner. The sum here assigned is not full pay, but 
simply the cost of each man’s maintenance. At the same time, 
Demosthenés pledges himself, that if thus much be furnished by 
the state, the remainder of a full pay (or as much again) will be 
made up by what the soldiers will themselves acquire in the 
war; and that too, without wrong done to allies or neutral 
Greeks. The total annual cost thus incurred will be 92 talents 
(=about £22,000). He does not give any estimate of the 
probable cost of his other armament, of 50 triremes: which are 
to be equipped and ready at a moment’s notice for emergencies, 
but not sent out on permanent service. 

His next task is, to provide ways and means for meeting such 
additional cost of 92 talents. Here he produces and reads to 
the assembly, a special financial scheme, drawn up in writing. 
Not being actually embodied in the speech, the scheme has 
been unfortunately lost; though its contents would help us 
materially to appreciate the views of Demosthenés.2 It must 
have been more or less complicated in its details ; not a simple 
proposition for an eisphora or property-tax, which would have 
been announced in a sentence of the orator’s speech. 

Assuming the money, thé ships, and the armament for per- 
manent service, to be provided, Demosthenés proposes that a 
formal law be passed, making such permanent service peremp- 
tory ; the general in command being held responsible for the 
efficient employment of the force.8 The islands, the maritime 

2 Demosthenés, Philipp. i. pp. 45) 46. 


s. Demosthenés, Philipp. i, pp, 48, 49. AB" baxdpiat det nap" Sudy, air 
dorlr Syd yéypapa. 3 Demosthenés, Philipp. i. p. 49, & 37- 
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allies, and the commerce of the A®gean would then become 
secure ; while the profits of Philip from his captures at sea 
would be arrested. The quarters of the armament might be 
established, during winter or bad weather, in Skiathos, Thasos, 
Lemnos, or other adjoining islands, from whence they could 
act at all times against Philip on his own coast; while from 
Athens it was difficult to arrive thither either during the pre- 
valence of the Etesian winds or during winter—the seasons 
usually selected by Philip for his aggressions? 7 

The aggregate means of Athens (Demosthenés affirmed) in 
men, money, ships, hoplites, horsemen, were greater than could 
be found anywhere else. But hitherto they had never been 
properly employed. The Athenians, like awkward pugilists, 
waited for Philip to strike, and then put up their hands to 
follow his blow. They never sought to look him in the face— 
nor to be ready with a good defensive system beforehand—nor 
to anticipate him in offensive operations.* While their religious 
festivals, the Panathenaic, Dionysiac, and others, were not only 
celebrated with costly splendour, but pre-arranged with the most 
careful pains, so that nothing was ever wanting in detail at the 
moment of execution—their military force was left without 
organisation or predetermined system. Whenever any new 
encroachment of Philip was made known, nothing was found 
ready to meet it ; fresh decrees were to be voted, modified, and 
put in execution, for each special occasion ; the time for action 
was wasted in preparation, and before a force could be placed 
on shipboard, the moment for execution had passed. This 
practice of waiting for Philip to act offensively, and then send- 
ing aid to the point attacked, was ruinous; the war must be 
carried on by a standing force put in motion beforehand.5 

1 Demosthenés, P! P. 49, 5 38, 39. 

® Demosthenés, Philipp. 48, 49. “The obstinacy and violence of 
the Etesian winds, in July and August, are well known to those who have 
had to struggle with them in the Aigean during that season” (Colonel 
Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iv. ch. 42, p. 426). 

The Etesian winds, blowing from the north, it difficult to reach 
Macedonia from Athens. 

Compare Demosthenés, De Rebus Chersonesi, p. 93, 5 14. 

* Demosthenés, Philipp. i. p. 51, 8. 46. .... duets 8, wAclorgy 
Sivauw axdvrwy Exorres, tpihpes, SxAlras, iwxéas, xpnudtav xpdcodoy, 
tobrar wry wexps ris Thuepor tudpas oddevl xdxore els Béov Ti xéxpnade. 

« Demosthenés, Philipp. i. p. 50. éy 32 ois xepl roi wodiuov Kracra, 
abidptwra, ddpiera, Kravra. Toryapoiy Aya dunxdaudy re nad rpnpdpxous 
a@lorauey, cal robros dyriddcess rototueda wad wep xpnudtov xdpov 
oxomodper, &c. 


5 Demosthenés, Philipp. i, pp. 48, 49. de'—wh BonGelais woeeiy 
(Sorepoiyey ydp axdvrav) BAX mapaoKers ovvexed nad Burdper 
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To provide and pay such a standing force, is one of the main 
points in the project of Demosthenés ; the absolute necessity 
that it shall consist, in large proportion at least, of citizens, is 
another. To this latter point he reverts again and again, insist- 
ing that the foreign mercenaries—sent out to make their pay 
where or how they could, and unaccompanied by Athenian 
citizens—were at best useless and untrustworthy. They did 
more mischief to friends and allies, who were terrified at the 
yery tidings of their approach—than to the enemy The 
general, unprovided with funds to pay them, was compelled to 
follow them wheresoever they chose to go, disregarding his 
orders received from the city. To try him afterwards for that 
which he could not help, was unprofitable disgrace. But if the 
troops were regularly paid ; if, besides, a considerable propor- 
tion of them were Athenian citizens, themselves interested in 
success, and inspectors of all that was done; then the general 
“would be found willing and able to attack the enemy with 
vigour—and might be held to a rigorous accountability, if he 
did not. Such was the only way in which the formidable and 
ever-growing force of their enemy Philip could be successfully 
combated. As matters now stood, the inefficiency of Athenian 
operations was so ridiculous, that men might be tempted to 
doubt whether Athens was really in earnest. Her chief military 
officers—her ten generals, ten taxiarchs, ten phylarchs, and two 
hipparchs, annually chosen—were busied only in the affairs of 
the city and in the showy religious processions. They left the 
real business of war to a foreign general named Menelaus.? 
Such a system was disgraceful. The honour of Athens ought 
to be maintained by her own citizens, both as generals and as 
soldiers. 

Such are the principal features in the discourse called the 
First Philippic ; the earliest public harangue delivered by 
Demosthenés to the Athenian assembly, in reference to the 


Compare his Oration De Rebus Chersonesi, p. 92, s. 11. 

YDemosthenés, Philipp. i. p. 46, s. 28. é of 8 cbrd xaé’ aird 7a 
ferixd Spiv orpareberat, rods pldous ving wal rods evppdxous, of 3° exOpot 
pelQous 708 Bhovros yeydvace: kad wapacbyavra. dn) rhy ris wédeoss wéXenoy, 
apds *AprdBaCov Kal mavraxot paAdov olxerat wAdovra, 5 B& erparnyds 
kxoroubei: eledras* ob yap tori Epxew ph Biddvra picOdr. TI odv Kedevee ; 
ras xpopdoes apereiv Kal Tod orparnyod Kal tév oTpanwwray, uicOdy 
woploavras Kal otparubras olxelous Goxep endxtas Tay orparryoumdvoy 
rapaxararrhoavras, &c. 

a tet +» Pe 53) % SE. wad of pty dxOpel xarayeAdow, of Bt obppaxos 
reOvaios 7@ Béet robs roLGrous anooréAous, &c. 

® Demosthenés, Philipp. i. p. 47. eel viv ye yédws tol bs xpdpeta 
rois wpdypact. 
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war with Philip. It is not merely a splendid piece of oratory, 
emphatic and forcible in its appeal to the emotions ; bringing 
the audience by many different roads, to the main conviction 
which the orator seeks to impress ; profoundly animated with 
genuine Pan-Hellenic patriotism, and with the dignity of that 
free Grecian world now threatened by a monarch from without. 
It has other merits besides, not less important in themselves, 
and lying more immediately within the scope of the historian. 
We find Demosthenés, yet orly thirty years old—young in 
political life—and thirteen years before the battle of Cheroneia 
—taking accurate measure of the political relations between 
Athens and Philip; examining those relations during the past, 
pointing out how they had become every year more unfavour- 
able, and foretelling the dangerous contingencies of the future, 
unless better precautions were taken ; exposing with courageous 
frankness not only the past mismanagement of public men, 
but also those defective dispositions of the people themselves 
wherein such management had its root; lastly, after fault 
found, adventuring on his own responsibility to propose specific 
measures of correction, and urging upon reluctant citizens a 
painful imposition of personal hardship as well as of taxation. 
We shall find him insisting on the same obligation, irksome 
alike to the leading politicians and to the people,! throughout 
all the Olynthiacs and Philippics. We note his warnings, given 
at this early day, when timely prevention would have been 
easily practicable ; and his superiority to elder politicians like 
Eubulus and Phokion, in prudent appreciation, in foresight, 
and in the courage of speaking out unpalatable truths. More 
than twenty years after this period, when Athens had lost the 
game and was in her phase of humiliation, Demosthenés (in 
repelling the charges of those who imputed her misfortunes to 
his bad advice) measures the real extent to which a political 
statesman is properly responsible. The first of all things is—— 
“To see events in their beginnings—to discern tendencies 
beforehand, and proclaim them beforehand to others—to 
abridge as much as possible the rubs, impediments, jealousies, 
and tardy movements, inseparable from the march of a free 
city—and to infuse among the citizens harmony, friendly 

1 Demosthenés, Philipp. i. p. 54, 8. 58. "Eyd pty ody ob’ GAAore 
rémore mpds xdpw etrduny: Adyew, 8, 1 dy wh nal cuvoloew Spiv wemacudvos 
B, viv re & yryrdone xiv? ards, oiBty SworreAduevos, wexappnalacpas. 
"EBourduny 8 by, Sore Bri iniv cvppépes 7 Béariova dxotew olba, oBras 
edévar cuvoicoy Kal rg Td BéATioTa eimdyrr wOAAG ydp by HBi0v elroy. 


Nov 8 ex’ &BfAes odat rois dxd robrwv euaur@ -yermroudvas, Buws onl vp 
ouvolsew dyir, By mpdinre, Taira wemdiaGat Aéyety alpodpas. 
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feelings, and zeal for the performance of their duties.”! The first 
Philippic is alone sufficient to prove, how justly Demosthenés 
lays claim to the merit of having “seen events in their begin- 
nings” and given timely warning to his countrymen. It will 
also go to show, along with other proofs hereafter to be seen, 
that he was not less honest and judicious in hi: attempts to 
fulfil the remaining portion of the statesman’s duty—that of 
working up his countrymen to unanimous and resolute 
enterprise; to the pitch requisite not merely for speaking 
and voting, but for acting and suffering, against the public 
enemy, 

We know neither the actual course, nor the concluding vote, 
of this debate, wherein Demosthenés took a part so unexpectedly 
prominent. But we know that neither of the two positive 
measures which he recommends was carried into effect. The 
working armament was not sent out, nor was the home-force, 
destined to be held in reserve for instant movement in case of 
emergency, ever got ready. It was not until the following 
month of September (the oration being delivered some time in 
the first half of 351 8.c.), that any actual force was sent against 
Philip; and even then nothing more was done than to send 
the mercenary chief Charidémus to the Chersonese, with ten 
triremes, and five talents in money, but no soldiers. Nor is 
there any probability that Demosthenés even obtained a favour- 
able vote of the assembly ; though strong votes against Philip 
were often passed without being ever put in execution after- 
wards.® 

Demosthenés was doubtless opposed by those senior states- 
men whose duty it would have been to come forward themselves 
with the same propositions, assuming the necessity to be 
undeniable. But what ground was taken in opposing him, we 
do not know. There existed at that time in Athens a certain 
party or section who undervalued Philip as an enemy not really 


1 Demosthenés, De Corona, p. 308, s. 306. ’AAAd phy Sv 7’ hy 6 
Hhrap trebOvvos etn, racav téracw AduBare- ob raparroipat. Tha odv 
dori ravra; "Weiv 7d xpdyuara dpxsueva, cal epoacGér8at Kal mpocimeiv 
ois BAAoIs. Tadra némpaxrat mot. Kal Er Tas éxagraxed Bpabvriras, 
bkvous, &yvolas, pidoverntas, & woArrink Tails réAect tpdceoTw axdoais Kal 
dveryeaia Gpaprhara, rai? ds els eddxtora cverethar, wal robvavriov els 
bydvoav wat piAlav xa) rod rt Béovra roueiv Spuhv xporpéyar. 

 Demosthenés, Olynth. iii. p. 29, s. 5. 

3 Demosthenés, Philipp. p48 S. 343 Olynth. ii, p. 21, s. 12; Olynth. 
iil, p. 29, 8. 5, p. 32). 16; De Rhodiorum Libertate, p. 199, s. 1. And 
not merely votes against Philip, but against others also, remained either 
unexecuted or inadequately executed (Demosthenés, De Republic& 


Ordinand&, pp. 175, 176). 
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formidable—far less formidable than the Persian king.! The 
reports of Persian force and preparation, prevalent two years 
before when Demosthenés delivered his harangue on the 
Symmories, seem still to have continued, and may partly 
explain the inaction against Philip. Such reports would be 
magnified, or fabricated, by another Athenian party much more 
dangerous ; in communication with, and probably paid by, 
Philip himself. To this party Demosthenés makes his earliest 
allusion in the first Philippic,? and reverts to them on many 
occasions afterwards. We may be very certain that there were 
Athenian citizens serving as Philip's secret agents, though we 
cannot assign their names. It would be not less his interest to 
purchase such auxiliaries, than to employ paid spies in his 
operations of war ;® while the prevalent political antipathies at 
Athens, coupled with the laxity of public morality in indi- 
viduals, would render it perfectly practicable to obtain suitable 
instruments. That not only at Athens, but also at Amphipolis, 
Potidza, Olynthus and elsewhere, Philip achieved his successes, 
partly by purchasing corrupt partisans among the leaders of his 
enemies—is an assertion so intrinsically probable, that we may 
readily believe it, though advanced chiefly by unfriendly wit- 
nesses. Such corruption alone, indeed, would not have availed 
him, but it was eminently useful when combined with well- 
employed force and military genius. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII 
EUBOIC AND OLYNTHIAN WARS 


Ir even in Athens, at the date of the first Philippic of Demo- 
sthenés, the uneasiness about Philip was considerable, much 
more serious had it become among his neighbours the 


41 Demosthenfs, De Rhodior. Libertat. p. 197, % 31. dp@ 3° Spay 
dvlovs Sirlrrou pty bs bp’ obderds dtlov woAAdmis SArywpoivras, Baciréa 8 
ds loxupby dxOpdy ols by xpoérAnra: poBourdvous. et 3 toy pay os 
padror obx duuvodpeda, 7 3% ds poBepp xdvé" dwelfouer, mpds rlvas 
rapardtoueba; 

. he oration was delivered in 351-350 B.C. ; a few months after the first 
ilippic. 

@ Demosthenés, Philipp. i. p. 45, s 21; Olynthiac ii. p. 19, s. 4. 

* Compare the advice of the Thebans to Mardonius in 479 B.C.—-during 
the Persian invasion of Greece (Herodot. ix. 2). 
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Olynthians. He had gained them over, four years before, by 
transferring to them the territory of Anthemus—and the still 
more important town of Potidea, captured by his own arms 
from Athens. Grateful for these cessions, they had become his 
allies in his war with Athens, whom they hated on every ground. 
But a material change had since taken place. Since the loss 
of Methéné, Athens, expelled from the coast of Thrace and 
Macedonia, had ceased to be a hostile neighbour, or to inspire 
alarm to the Olynthians ; while the immense increase in the 
power of Philip, combined with his ability and ambition alike 
manifest, had overlaid their gratitude for the past by a senti- 
ment of fear for the future. It was but too clear that a prince 
who stretched his encroaching arms in all directions—to 
Thermopyle, to Illyria, and to Thrace—would not long suffer 
the fertile peninsula between the Thermaic and Strymonic gulfs 
to remain occupied by free Grecian communities. Accordingly, 
it seems that after the great victory of Philip in Thessaly over 
the Phokians (in the first half of 352 n.c), the Olynthians 
manifested their uneasiness by seceding from alliance with him 
against Athens. They concluded peace with that city, and 
manifested such friendly sentiments that an alliance began to 
be thought possible. This peace seems to have been concluded 
before November 352 B.c.? 

Here was an important change of policy on the part of the 
Olynthians. Though they probably intended it, not as a 
measure of hostility against Philip, but simply as a precaution 
to ensure to themselves recourse elsewhere in case of becoming 
exposed to his attack, it was not likely that he would either 
draw or recognise any such distinction. He would probably 
consider that by the cession of Potideea, he had purchased their 
co-operation against Athens, and would treat their secession as 
at least making an end to all amicable relations. 

A few months afterwards (at the date of the first Philippic*) 


1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. s. 656, p. 129. éxeivor (Olynthians) fos 
pty ddpwr abrdy (Philip) rnAuodroy 4Alxos dy mors txipxe, obupayol re 
Hvar, ral &1' dxeivor huiv exorduour: exeidh Bt elBov yelCee ris xpbs abrobs 
alorews yryvduevoy... ., . duds, obs Toarw axdvrwy avopéwur F107” 
By Kal rods inelvov giaous nal abrdy Tov Gldcwmov kroxrelyavras, pldovs 
xexolnvrat, gao) 8% xa) ovnydxous worhoec Oat, 

‘We know from Dionysius that this oration was delivered between Mid- 
summer 352 B.C. and Midsummer 351 B.c. I have already remarked 
that it must have been delivered, in my judgement, before the month 
Memakterion (November) 352 B.C. 

© Demosthenés, Philippic’i. p. 44, s. 20. 
and ris olxelas xépas aitod orparelas, ef 

| Yonuvdov al xox BolAeras, 





as. dmb rhs ekalpyns rabras 
TidAas wal Xeppdvnoov wad 
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we find that he, or his soldiers, had attacked, and made sudden 
excursions into their territory, close adjoining to his own. 

In this state of partial hostility, yet without proclaimed or 
vigorous war, matters seem to have remained throughout the 
year 351 Bc. Philip was engaged during that year in his 
Thracian expedition, where he fell sick, so that aggressive 
enterprise was for the time suspended. Meanwhile the 
Athenians seem to have proposed to Olynthus a scheme of 
decided alliance against Philip But the Olynthians had too 
much to fear from him, to become themselves the aggressors. 
They still probably hoped that he might find sufficient enemies 
and occupation elsewhere, among Thracians, Illyrians, Pzonians, 
Arymbas and the Epirots, and Athenians ;* at any rate, they 
would not be the first to provoke a contest. This state of 
reciprocal mistrust * continued for several months, until at 
length Philip began serious operations against them ; not very 
long after his recovery from the sickness in Thrace, and seem- 
ingly towards the middle of 350 BC. ;* a little before the 
beginning of Olympiad 107, 3. 

It was probably during the continuance of such semi-hostile 
relations that two half-brothers of Philip, sons of his father 
Amyntas by another mother, sought and obtained shelter at 
Olynthus. They came as his enemies; for he had put to 
death already one of their brothers, and they themselves only 
escaped the same fate by flight, Whether they had committed 


1 Demosthenés, Olynthiaci. p. 11, 5.7... .... vurlodp, b edyres 
2Opbarouy thas, ‘OAvvGlouvs ecworeniaat deiv orlene, yéyover 
abréuaroy, nal rade’ bs By duly udriora ouupépor. El uty yap 0¢° dur 
reiaBkvres dveldovro Thy xéAtuov, opeAcpol cbupaxoi kal wexpi Tov Tair’ Ay 
dyvaxéres Foay tows, Ke. 

Compare Olynth. ii, p. 38,9, and p. 32 6 18. ody oBs, ef xoAephoaey, 
trolpes odour bmioxvovpeda, obras viv woAcpoDrTas 5 

2 Demosthenés, Olynth. i. p. 13, s. 1} 

® Demosthenés, Olynth. iii. p. 30,s. 8. ore SiAuwos 40425 tobrous, 
0868’ obror bldrrxov, &c. 

* Demosthenés, Olynth. i. p. 13, 13... . . ho@évnoe wdaw patoas 
obx ext 7d pabipeiv dwéxAuwer, GAA” abOUs OAvIOlois exexelpnaer. 

‘What length of time is denoted by the adverb ed6ls, must, of course, be 
matter of conjecture. If the expression had been found in the Oration 
De Coron4, delivered twenty years afterwards, we might have construed 
eb6bs very loosely. But it occurs here in an oration delivered probably in 
the latter half of 350 B.c.,—certainly not later than the first half of 348 B.c. 
Accordingly, it is hardly reasonable to assign to the interval here designated 
by ed@is (that between Philip's recovery and his serious attack upon the 
Olynthians) a longer time than six months. We should then suppose this 
attack to have been commenced about the last quarter of Olymp. 107, 2; 
or in the first half of 350 B.c. Thisis the view of Bohnecke, and I think 
very probable (Forschingen, p. 211). 
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any positive act to provoke his wrath, we are not informed; 
but such tragedies were not unfrequent in the Macedonian 
regal family. While Olynthus was friendly and grateful to 
Philip, these exiles would not have resorted thither ; but they 
were now favourably received, and may perhaps have held out 
hopes that in case of war they could raise a Macedonian party 
against Philip. To that prince, the reception of his fugitive 
enemies served as a plausible pretence for war—which he 
doubtless would under all circumstances have prosecuted— 
against Olynthus ; and it seems to have been so put forward 
in his public declarations 

But Philip, in accomplishing his conquests, knew well how 
to blend the influences of deceit and seduction with those of 
arms, and to divide or corrupt those whom he intended to 
subdue. To such insidious approaches Olynthus was in many 
ways open. The power of that city consisted, in great part, 
in her position as chief of a numerous confederacy, including a 
large proportion, though probably not all, of the Grecian cities 
in the peninsula of Chalkidiké. Among the different members 
of such a confederacy, there was more or less of dissentient 
interest or sentiment, which accidental circumstances might 
inflame so as to induce a wish for separation. In each city, 
moreover, and in Olynthus itself, there were ambitious citizens 
competing for power, and not scrupulous as to the means 
whereby it was to be acquired or retained. In each of them, 
Philip could open intrigues, and enlist partisans ; in some, he 
would probably receive invitations to do so; for the greatness 
of his exploits, while it inspired alarm in some quarters, raised 
hopes among disappointed and jealous minorities. If, through 
such predisposing circumstances, he either made or found 
partisans and traitors in the distant cities of Peloponnesus, 
much more was this practicable for him in the neighbouring 
peninsula of Chalkidiké. Olynthus and the other cities were 
nearly all conterminous with the Macedonian territory, some 
probably with boundaries not clearly settled. Perdikkas II. 
had given to the Olynthians (at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesign war *) a portion of his territory near the Lake Bolbé : 
Philip himself had given to them the district of Anthemus, 


1 Justin, viii. 3 ; Orosius, iii. 12. Justin states this as the cause of the 
attack made by Philip on Olynthus—which I do not believe. But I see 
no ground for doubting the fact itself—or for doubting that Philip laid hold 
of it as a pretext. He found the half-brothers in Olynthus when the city 
was taken, and put both of them to death. 

® Thucyd. i. 58. 

VOL. XI. L 
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Possessed of so much neighbouring land, he had the means, 
with little loss to himself, of materially favouring or enriching 
such individual citizens, of Olynthus or other cities, as chose 
to promote his designs. Besides direct bribes, where that 
mode of proceeding was most effective, he could grant the 
right of gratuitous pasture to the flocks and herds of one, and 
furnish abundant supplies of timber to another. Master as he 
now was of Amphipolis and Philippi, he could at pleasure open 
or close to them the speculations in the gold mines of Mount 
Pangeus, for which they had always hankered1 If his 
privateers harassed even the powerful Athens, and the islands 
under her protection, much more vexatious would they be to 
his neighbours in the Chalkidic peninsula, which they as it 
were encircled, from the Thermaic Gulf on one side to the 
Strymonic Gulf on the other. Lastly, we cannot doubt that 
some individuals in these cities had found it profitable to take 
service, civil or military, under Philip, which would supply him 
with correspondents and adherents among their friends and 
telatives. 

It will thus be easily seen, that with reference to Olynthus 
and her confederate cities, Philip had at his command means 
of private benefit and annoyance to such an extent, as would 
ensure to him the co-operation of a venal and traitorous minority 
in each; such minority of course blending its proceedings, and 
concealing its purposes, among the standing political feuds of 
the place. These means however were only preliminary to the 
direct use of the sword. His seductions and presents com- 
menced the work, but his excellent generalship and soldiers— 
the phalanx, the hypaspiste, and the cavalry, all now brought 
into admirable training during the ten ycars of his reign— 
completed it. 

Though Demosthenés in one passage goes so far as to say 
that Philip rated his established influence so high as to expect 
to incorporate the Chalkidic confederacy in his empire without 
serious difficulty and without even real war 2—there is ground 
for believing that he encountered strenuous resistance, avenged 
by unmeasured rigours after the victory. The two years and 
a half between Midsummer 350 B.c., and the commencement 
of 347 B.C. (the last two years of Olympiad 107 and the first 


2 Demosthenés, Fals. Leg. pp. 425, 426; Xenophon, Hellen, v. 2, 17. 

2 Hiisestneysy Oh a Hee oe oe ate ehveyxe Tov hae y 
wore Tovtov extivos, el moAeueiv BhOn befjcew abrdév, GAN’ ws tmdy Bwavra 
ahre fame rd apdyyara dvaiphoebau, fra Bibpevora Todro 3} xparov 
airdy rapdrres wapd ywduny yeyovds, &e. 
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nine months of Olympiad 108), were productive of phenomena 
more terror-striking than anything in the recent annals of 
Greece. No less than thirty-two free Grecian cities in Chalki- 
diké were taken and destroyed, the inhabitants being reduced 
to slavery, by Philip. Among them was Olynthus, one of the 
most powerful, flourishing, and energetic members of the 
Hellenic brotherhood; Apollonia, whose inhabitants would 
now repent the untoward obstinacy of their fathers (thirty-two 
years before) in repudiating a generous and equal confederacy 
with Olynthus, and invoking Spartan aid to revive the falling 
power of Philip’s father, Amyntas ; and Stageira, the birth-place 
of Aristotle. The destruction of thirty-two free Hellenic com- 
munities in two years by a foreign prince, was a calamity the 
like of which had never occurred since the suppression’ of the 
Ionic revolt and the invasion of Xerxes. I have already re- 
counted in a previous chapter} the manifestation of wrath at 
the festival of the ggth Olympiad (384 8.c.) against the envoys 
of the elder Dionysius of Syracuse, who had captured and sub- 
verted five or six free Hellenic communities in Italy and Sicily. 
Far more vehement would be the sentiment of awe and terror, 
after the Olynthian war, against the Macedonian destroyer of 
thirty-two Chalkidic cities. We shall find this plainly indicated 
in the phenomena immediately succeeding. We shall see 
Athens terrified into a peace alike dishonourable and improvi- 
dent, which even Demosthentés does not venture to oppose : 
we shall see Aischinés passing out of a free-spoken Athenian 
citizen into a servile worshipper, if not a paid agent, of Philip: 
we shall observe Isokratés, once the champion of Pan-Hellenic 
freedom and integrity, ostentatiously proclaiming Philip as the 
master and arbiter of Greece, while persuading him at the same 
time to use his power well for the purpose of conquering Persia. 
These were terrible times ; suitably illustrated in their cruel 
details by the gangs of enslaved Chalkidic Greeks of both 
sexes, seen passing even into Peloponnesus? as the property 
of new grantees who extolled the munificence of the donor 
Philip ; and suitably ushered in by awful celestial signs, showers 
of fire and blood falling from the heavens to the earth, in 
testimony of the wrath of the gods. 

1 See ch. lxxxiii. 

® Demosthenés, Fals. Leg. p. 439. Aischinés himself met a person 
named Atrestidas followed by one of these sorrowful troops. We may 
be sure that this case was only one among many. 

3 Pliny, H. N. ii, 27.“ Fit et coeli ipsius hiatus, quod vocant chasma. 
Fit et sanguinea specie (quo nihil teribilius mortalium timori est) incendium 
ad terrascadens inde ; sicut Olympiadis centesima septima anno tertio, cum 
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While, however, we make out with tolerable clearness the 
general result of Philip’s Olynthian war, and the terror which 
it struck into the Grecian mind—we are not only left without 
information as to its details, but are even perplexed by its 
chronology. I have already remarked, that though the Olyn- 
thians had contracted such suspicions of Philip, even before the 
beginning of 351 B.c., as to induce them to make peace with 
his enemy Athens—they had, nevertheless, declined the over- 
tures of Athens for a closer alliance, not wishing to bring upon 
themselves decided hostility from so powerful a neighbour, 
until his aggressions should become such as to leave them no 
choice. We have no precise information as to Philip’s move- 
ments after his operations in Thrace and his sickness in 351 
BC ut we know that it was not in his nature to remain 
inactive ; that he was incessantly pushing his conquests ; and 
that no conquest could be so important to him as that of 
Olynthus and the Chalkidic peninsula. Accordingly, we are 
not surprised to find, that the Olynthian and Chalkidian con- 
federates became the object of his direct hostility in 350 B.c. 
He raised pretences for attack against one or other of these 
cities separately ; avoiding to deal with the confederacy as a 
whole, and disclaiming, by special envoys,? all purposes injurious 
to Olynthus, 





rex Philippus Graciam quatere!. Atque ego hac statis temporibus nature, 
ut cetera, arbitror existere ; non (ut plerique) variis de causis, quas ingeni- 
orum acumen excogitat. Quippe ingintium malorum fuert prenuntia ; 
sed ea accidisse non quia hac facta sunt arbitror, verum hec ideo facta, 
quia incasura erant illa: raritate autem occultam eorum esse rationem, 
ideoque non sicut exortus supra dictos defectusque et multa alia nosci.” 
‘The precision of this chronological note makes it valuable. Olymp. 
107, 3—Corresponds to the year between Midsummer 350 and Midsummer 
9 B.C. 
ray lor, who cites this passage in his Prolegomena ad Demosthenem 
(ap. Reiske Oratt. Gr. vol. viii. p. 756), takes the liberty, without any 
manuscript authority, of altering fertio into guarto; which Bohnecke 
justly pronounces to be unreasonable (Forschungen, p. 212). The 
as it stands is an evidence, not merely to authenticate the terrific character 
of the time, but also to prove, among other evidences, that the attack of 
Philip on the Olynthians and Chalkidians began in 350-349 B.c.—not in 
the following Olympic year, or in the time after Midsummer 349 B.C. 
Béhnecke (Forschungen, p. 201-221) has gone into an examination of 
the dates and events of this Olynthian war, and has arranged them in a 
manner different from any preceding critic. His examination is acute and 
instructive, including however some reasonings of little force or pertinence. 
I follow him generally in placing the beginning of the Olynthian war, and 
the Olynthiacs of Demosthenés, before Olymp. 107, 4. This is the best 
ly 





opinion which I can form, on matters lamentably unattested and uncertain. 
1 Demosth. Philipp. ii. p. 113. That Philip not only attacked, but even 
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Probably the philippising party in that city may have dwelt 
upon this disclaimer as satisfactory, and given as many false 
assurances about the purposes of Philip, as we shall find As- 
chinés hereafter uttering at Athens. But the general body of 
citizens were not so deceived. Feeling that the time had come 
when it was prudent to close with the previous Athenian over- 
tures, they sent envoys to Athens to propose alliance and invite 
co-operation against Philip. Their first propositions were doubt- 
less not couched in the language of urgency and distress. They 
were not as yet in any actual danger ; their power was great in 
reality, and estimated at its full value abroad; moreover, as 
prudent diplomatists, they would naturally overstate their own 
dignity and the magnitude of what they were offering. Of 
course they would ask for Athenian aid to besent to Chalkidiké 
—since it was there that the war was being carried on; but 
they would ask for aid in order to act energetically against the 
common enemy, and repress the growth of his power—not to 
avert immediate danger menacing Olynthus. 

There needed no discussion to induce the Athenians to accept 
this alliance. It was what they had long been seeking, and 
they willingly closed with the proposition. Of course they also 
promised—what indeed was almost involved in the acceptance 
—to send a force to co-operate against Philip in Chalkidiké, 
On this first recognition of Olynthus as an ally—or perhaps 
shortly afterwards, but before circumstances had at all changed 
—Demosthenés delivered his earliest Olynthiac harangue. Of 
the three memorable compositions so denominated, the earliest 
is, in my judgement, that which stands second in’ the edited 
order. Their true chronological order has long been, and still 
is, matter of controversy ; the best conclusion which I can form, 
is that the first and the second are erroneously placed, but that 
the third is really the latest ; } all of them being delivered during 
the last six or seven months of 350 B.c. 

In this his earliest advocacy (the speech which stands printed 
as the second Olynthiac), Demosthenés insists upon the advan- 


subdued, the thirty-two Chalkidic cities, before he marched directly and 
finally to assail Olynthus—is stated in the Fragment of Kallisthenés ap. 
Stobzeum, Eclog. Tit. vii. p. 92. 

Kallisthenés, whose history is lost, was a native of Olynthus, born a few 
years before the capture of the city. 

1 Some remarks will be found on the order of the Olynthiacs in an 
Appendix to the present chapter. 

It must be understood that I always speak of the Olynthiacs as first, 
second, and third, according to the common and edited order; thoigh I 
cannot adopt thet order as correct. 
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tageous contingency which has just turned up for Athens, 
through the blessing of the gods, in the spontaneous tender of 
so valuable an ally. He recommends that aid be despatched 
to the new ally ; the most prompt and effective aid will please 
him the best. But this recommendation is contained in a 
single sentence, in the middle of the speech; it is neither 
repeated a second time, nor emphatically insisted upon, nor 
enlarged by specification of quantity or quality of aid to be 
sent. No allusion is made to necessities or danger of Olynthus, 
nor to the chance that Philip might conquer the town ; still less 
to ulterior contingencies, that Philip, if he did conquer it, might 
carry the seat of war from his own coasts to those of Attica. 
On the contrary, Demosthenés adverts to the power of the 
Olynthians—to the situation of their territory, close on Philip’s 
flanks—to their fixed resolution that they will never again enter 
into amity or compromise with him—as evidences how valuable 
their alliance will prove to Athens ; enabling her to prosecute 
with improved success the war against Philip, and to retrieve 
the disgraceful losses brought upon her by previous remissness. 
The main purpose of the orator is to inflame his countrymen 
into more hearty and vigorous efforts for the prosecution of this 
general war; while to furnish aid to the Olynthians, is only a 
secondary purpose, and a part of the larger scheme, “I shall 
not (says the orator) expatiate on the formidable power of Philip 
as an argument to urge you to the performance of your public 
duty, That would be too much both of compliment to him 
and of disparagement to you. I should, indeed, myself have 
thought him truly formidable, if he had achieved his present 
eminence by means consistent with justice. But he has 
aggrandised himself, partly through your negligence and im- 
providence, partly by treacherous means—by taking into pay 
corrupt partisans at Athens, and by cheating successively Olyn- 
thians, Thessalians, and all his other allies. ‘These allies, having 
now detected his treachery, are deserting him ; without them, 
his power will crumble away. Moreover, the Macedonians 
themselves have no sympathy with his personal ambition ; they 
are fatigued with the labour imposed upon them by his endless 
military movements and impoverished by the closing of their 
ports through the war. His vaunted officers are men of worth- 
less and dissolute habits; his personal companions are thieves, 
vile ministers of amusement, outcasts from our cities. His past 
good fortune imparts to all this real weakness a fallacious air of 
strength ; and doubtless his good fortune has been very great. 
But the fortune of Athens, and her title to the benevolent aid 
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of the gods is still greater—if only you, Athenians, will do your 
duty. Yet here you are, sitting still, doing nothing. The 
sluggard cannot even command his friends to work for him— 
much less the gods. Ido not wonder, that Philip, always in 
the field, always in movement, doing everything for himself, 
never letting slip an opportunity—prevails over you who merely 
talk, inquire, and vote, without action. Nay—the contrary 
would be wonderful, if under such circumstances he had not 
been the conqueror. But what I do wonder at is, that you 
Athenians—who in former days contended for Pan-Hellenic 
freedom against the Lacedemonians—who, scorning unjust 
aggrandisement for yourselves, fought in person and lavished 
your substance to protect the rights of other Greeks—that you 
now-shrink from personal service and payment of money for the 
defence of your own possessions. You, who have so often res- 
cued others, can now sit still after having lost so much of your 
own! Iwonder you do not look back to that conduct of yours 
which has brought your affairs into this state of ruin, and ask 
yourselves how they can ever mend, while such conduct remains 
unchanged. It was much easier at first to preserve what we 
once had, than to recover it now that it is lost ; we have nothing 
left now to lose—we have everything to recover. This must 
be done by ourselves, and at once; we must fumish money, 
we must serve in person by turns ; we must give our generals 
means to do their work well, and then exact from them a severe 
account afterwards—which we cannot do, so long as we our- 
selves will neither pay nor serve. We must correct that abuse 
which has grown up, whereby particular symmories in the state 
combine to exempt themselves from burthensome duties, and 
to cast them all unjustly upon others. We must not only come 
forward vigorously and heartily, with person and with money, 
but each man must embrace faithfully his fair share of patriotic 
obligation.” 

Such are the main points of the earliest discourse delivered 
by Demosthenés on the subject of Olynthus. In the mind of 
modern readers, as in that of the rhetor Dionysius,! there is an 
unconscious tendency to imagine that these memorable plead- 
ings must have worked persuasion, and to magnify the efficiency 


1 Dionys, Hal. ad Amma. p. 736. sera ‘yap Epxovra KadAlyaxoy, eg? 
oF ras els “OAvybov BonOelas axécre:dav "AOnvain, weicOévres dxd 
AnnorOévous, &e. 

He connects the three Olynthiacs of Demosthenes with the three Athenian 
armaments sent to Olynthus in the year following Midsummer 349 B.c. ; 
for which armaments he had just before cited Philochorus. 
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of their author as an historical and directing person. *But there 
are no facts to bear out such an impression. Demosthenés was 
still comparatively a young man—thirty-one years of age ; ad- 
mired indeed for his speeches and his compositions written to 
be spoken by others ;} but as yet not enjoying much practical 
influence. It is moreover certain—to his honour—that he de- 
scried and measured foreign dangers before they were recognised 
by ordinary politicians ; that he advised a course, energetic 
and salutary indeed, but painful for the people to act upon, and 
disagreeable for recognised leaders to propose; that these 
leaders, such as Eubulus and others, were accordingly adverse 
to him. The tone of Demosthenés in these speeches is that 
of one who feels that he is contending against heavy odds— 
combating an habitual and deep-seated reluctance. He is an 
earnest remonstrant—an opposition speaker—contributing to 
raise up gradually a body of public sentiment and conviction 
which ultimately may pass into act. His rival Eubulus is the 
ministerial spokesman, whom the majority, both rich and poor, 
followed ; a man not at all corrupt (so far as we know), but of 
simple conservative routine, evading all painful necessities and 
extraordinary precautions ; conciliating the rich by resisting a 
property-tax, and the general body of citizens by refusing to 
meddle with the Theéric expenditure. 

The Athenians did not follow the counsel of Demosthenés. 
They accepted the Olynthian alliance, but took no active step 
to co-operate with Olynthus in the war against Philip? Such 
unhappily was their usual habit. The habit of Philip was the 
opposite. We need no witness to satisfy us, that he would not 
slacken in his attack—and that in the course of a month or two, 


1 This is evident from the sneers of Meidias: see the oration of Demo- 
sthenéscont. Meidiam, pp. 575, 576 (spoken in the year following—349-348 


B.C. 
I observe, not without regret, that Demosthenés himself is not ashamed 


to put the like sneers into the mouth of a client speaking before the Dikastery 
—against Lakritus—‘‘this very clever man, who has paid ten mina: to 
Isokratés for a course of rhetoric, and thinks himself able to talk you over 
as he pleases,” &c. (Demosth. adv. Lakrit. p. 938). 

2 An orator of the next generation (Deinarchus cont. Demosthen. p. 102, 
. 99) taunts Demosthenés as a mere opposition talker, in contrast with the 
excellent administration of the finances and marine under Eubulus—zoiat 
yap tphpeas clad xarecxevacuérar 8:4 Tovey (Demosthenés) Scwep ex) 
EdBobaov, 7H xéder; froin vedoornos robrov wodtrevopsvov yeyéract ; The 
administration of Eubulus must have left a creditable remembrance, to be 
thus cited afterwards. 

See Theopompus ap. Harpokr. v. E8sovaos; Plutarch, Reipubl. Gerend. 
Proecept. p. 812, Compare also Demosth, Fals. Leg, p. 435; and Aischinés 


iph. p. $7, c 11. 
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he would master more than one of the Chalkidic cities, perhaps 
defeating the Olynthian forces also. The Olynthians would dis- 
cover that they had gained nothing by their new allies ; while the 
philippising party among themselves would take advantage of 
the remissness of Athens to depreciate her promises as worth- 
less or insincere, and to press for accommodation with theenemy.! 
Complaints would presently reach Athens, brought by fresh 
envoys from the Olynthians, and probably also from the Chal- 
kidians, who were the greatest sufferers by Philip’s arms. 
They would naturally justify this renewed application by ex- 
patiating on the victorious progress of Philip ; they would now 
call for aid more urgently, and might even glance at the possi- 
bility of Philip’s conquest of Chalkidiké. It was in this ad- 
vanced stage of the proceedings that Demosthenés again exerted 
himself in the cause, delivering that speech which stands first 
in the printed order of the Olynthiacs. 

Here we have, not a Philippic, but a true Olynthiac. Olyn- 
thus is no longer part and parcel of a larger theme, upon the 
whole of which Demosthenés intends to discourse ; but stands 
out as the prominent feature and specialty of his pleading. It 
is now pronounced to be in danger and in pressing need of 
succour ;, moreover its preservation is strenuously pressed upon 
the Athenians, as essential to their own safety. While it stands 
with its confederacy around it, the Athenians can fight Philip 
on his own coast ; if it falls, there is nothing to prevent him 
from transferring the war into Attica, and assailing them on 
their own soil.2_ Demosthenés is wound up to a higher pitch of 
emphasis, complaining of the lukewarmness of his countrymen 
on a crisis which calls aloud for instant action.2 He again 
urges that a vote be at once passed to assist Olynthus, and two 
armaments despatched as quickly as :powible } One to preserve 
to Olynthus her confederate cities—the other, to make a diver- 
sion by simultaneous attack on Philip at home. Without such 


1 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 10, ds for: mdAtora rob7o 8éos, uh warodpyos 
tov wal Bewds KvOpuxos (Philip) xpdyuact xpijcGar, Te wey elxwv dyin? by 
toxg, Ta 8 dwersy, Ta O° ysis FabddAdwr nal thy dxovolar Thy 
Amerd pay rplpp re Kal xopaandontal 71 ray Suv xpeyudrar. 

This occurs in the next subsequent speech of Demosthenés, intimating 
what Philip and his partisans had already deduced as inference from the 
past neglect of the Athenians to send any aid to Olynthus. Of course no 
such inference could be started until some time had been allowed for 
expectation and disappointment ; which is one among many reasons for 
believing the first Olynthiac to be posterior in time to the second. 

2 Demosth. Olynth. i. pp. 12, 13. 

3 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 

L2 
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two-fold aid (he says) the cities cannot be preserved.!. Advice 
of aid generally he had already given, though less emphatically, 
in his previous harangue ; but he now superadds a new sugges- 
tion—that Athenian envoys shall be sent thither, not merely to 
announce the coming of the force, but also to remain at Olyn- 
thus and watch over the course of events. For he is afraid, that 
unless such immediate encouragement be sent, Philip may, 
even without the tedious process of a siege, frighten or cajole 
the Olynthian confederacy into submission ; partly by remind- 
ing them that Athens had done nothing for them, and by 
denouncing her as a treacherous and worthless ally? Philip 
would be glad to entrap them into some plausible capitulation ; 
and though they knew that they could have no security for his 
keeping the terms of it afterwards, still he might succeed, if 
Athens remained idle. Now, if ever, was the time for Athenians 
to come forward and do their duty without default ; to serve in 
person and submit to the necessary amount of direct taxation, 
They had nolonger the smallest pretence for continuedinaction ; 
the very conjuncture which they had so long desired, had 
turned up of itself—war between Olynthus and Philip, and that 
too upon grounds special to Olynthus—not at the instigation 
of Athens? The Olynthian alliance had been thrown in the 
way of Athens by the peculiar goodness of the gods, to enable 
her to repair her numerous past errors and shortcomings. 
She ought to look well and deal rightly with these last remain- 
ing opportunities, in order to wipe off the shame of the past ; 
but if she now let slip Olynthus, and suffer Philip to conquer 
it, there was nothing else to hinder him from marching 
whithersoever he chose. His ambition was so insatiable, his 
activity so incessant, that, assuming Athens to persist in her 
careless inaction, he would carry the war forward from Thrace 
into Attica—of which the ruinous consequences were but too 
clear.4 

“I maintain (continued the orator) that you ought to lend 

1 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 14. nul 8) 8:x9 Bondyréoy elvas rots mpdyuacwr 
tuiv, r@ re Ths wéAeLs OAvHBlors aCe, Kal robs ToDTO worhoorras 
orpariéras éxxéuwew—nal +9 Thy éxelvou xépay nands xoveiy nal Tprfpect 
al orpariérass érépors: el Bt Oarépo robray dArywphaere, dxvG wh wdraos 
tuav 4 orparele -yérnrai. 

2 Demosth. Olynth. i. pp. 9, 10. 

® Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 11. 

 Demosth. Oiynth. i. P22 1s 16. «2.4. ef Bt xponrdueba rad 
robrous robs dxOpémous, elt’ “OduvOov dxeivos xatarrpéperat, ppacdres Tis 
enol, th 7d Kewdtov Er abrdy Lora BadiCay Brot odrerat, 

«+. ths obras ebhéns dorly Spay Boris &yvoed rbv exeibey xbrepov Beipo 
Htovra, ty duerhowper ; 
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aid at the present crisis in two ways ; by preserving for the 
Olynthians their confederated cities, through a body of troops 
sent out for that express purpose—and by employing at the 
same time other troops and other triremes to act aggressively 
against Philip’s own coast. If you neglect either of these 
measures, I fear that the expedition will fail—As to the 
pecuniary provision, you have already more money than any 
other city, available for purposes of war; if you will pay that 
money to soldiers on service, no need exists for further provision 
—if not, then need exists; but above all things, money must 
be found. What then! Ishall be asked—are you moving that 
the Theéric Fund shall be devoted to war purposes? Not I, 
by Zeus. I merely express my conviction that soldiers must 
be equipped, and that receipt of public money, and perform- 
ance of public service, ought to go hand in hand; but your 
practice is to take the public money, without any such condition, 
for the festivals. Accordingly, nothing remains except that all 
should directly contribute ; much, if much is wanted—little, if 
little will suffice. Money must be had; withoutit, not a single 
essential step can be taken. There are moreover different 
ways and means suggested by others. Choose any one of these 
which you think advantageous; and lay a vigorous grasp on 
events while the opportunity still lasts.” + 
It was thus that Demosthenés addressed his countrymen 
some time after the Olynthians had been received as allies, but 
before any auxiliary force had been either sent to them or even 
* positively decreed—yet when such postponement of action had 
inspired them with mistrust, threatening to throw them, even 
without resistance, into the hands of Philip and their own 
philippising party. We observe in Demosthenés the same 
sagacious appreciation, both of the present and the future, as 
we have already remarked in the first Philippic—foresight of 
the terrible consequences of this Olynthian war, while as yet 
distant and unobserved by others. We perceive the same good 
sense and courage in invoking the right remedies ; though his 
propositions of personal military service, direct taxation, or the 
diversion of the Theéric Fund—were all of them the most un- 
popular which could be made. The last of the three, indeed, 
he does not embody in a substantive motion; nor could he 
move it without positive illegality, which would have rendered 
him liable to the indictment called Graphé Paranomon. But 
he approaches it near enough to raise in the public mind the 
question as it really stood—that money must be had ; that 


1 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 15. 
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there were only two ways of getting it—direct taxation, and 
appropriation of the festival fund ; and that the latter of these 
ought to be resorted to as well as the former. We shall find 
this question about the Theéric Fund coming forward again 
more than once, and shall have presently to notice it more at 
large. 

At some time after this new harangue of Demosthenés—how 
long after it, or how far in consequence of it, we cannot say— 
the Athenians commissioned and sent a body of foreign merce- 
naries to the aid of the Olynthians and Chalkidians. The 
outfit and transport of these troops was in part defrayed by 
voluntary subscriptions from rich Athenian citizens. But no 
Athenian citizen-soldiers were sent ; nor was any money assigned 
for the pay of the mercenaries. The expedition appears to 
have been sent towards the autumn of 350 B.c., as far as we 
can pretend to affirm anything respecting the obscure chron- 
ology of this period. It presently gained some victory over 


1 In my view, it is necessary to separate entirely the proceedings alluded 
to in the Demosthenic Olynthiacs, from the three expeditions to Olynthus, 
mentioned by Philochorus during the following year—349-348 B.C., the 
archonship of Kallimachus, I see no reason to controvert the statement 
of Philochorus, that there were three expeditions during that year, such as 
he describes. But he must be mistaken (or Dionysius must have copied 
him erroneously) in setting forth those three expeditions as the whole 
Olynthian war, and the first of the three as being the beginning of the 
war. The Olynthian war began in 350 B.C., and the three Olynthiacs 
of Demosthenés refer, in my judgement, to the first months of the war. 
But it lasted until the early spring of 347 B.C., so that the armaments 
mentioned by Philochorus may have occurred during the last half of the 
wer. I cannot but think that Dionysius, being satisfied with finding three 
expeditions to Olynthus which might be attached as results to the three 
orations of Demosthenés, has too hastily copied out the three from Philo- 
chorus, and has assigned the date of 349-348 B.C. to the three orations, 
simply because he found that date given to the three expeditions by 
Philochorus. 

The revolt in Eubcea, the expedition of Phokion with the battle of 
‘Tamynz and the prolonged war in that island, began about January or 
February 349 8.C.,and continued throughout that year and the next. Mr. 
Clinton even places these events a year earlier ; in which I do not concur, 
but which, if adopted, would throw back the beginning of the Olynthian 
war one year farther still. It is certain that there was one Athenian 
expedition at least sent to Olynthus the Eubaan war (Demosthen. 
cont. Meidiam. p. 566-578)—an expedition so considerable, that voluntary 
donations from the rich citizens were obtained towards the cost. Here is 
ford proof (better than Philochorus, if indeed it be inconsistent with what 

e really said) that the Athenians not only contracted the alliance of 
Olynthus, but actually assisted Olynthus, during the ir 350B.c, Now 
the Olynthiacs of Demosthenés present to my mind strong evidence of 
belonging to the earliest months of the Olynthian war. I think it reason- 
able therefore to suppose that the expedition of foreign mercenaries to 
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Philip or Philip’s generals, and was enabled to transmit good 
news to Athens, which excited much exultation there, and led 
the people to fancy that they were in a fair way of taking revenge 
on Philip for past miscarriages. According to some speakers, 
not only were the Olynthians beyond all reach of danger, but 
Philip was in a fair way of being punished and humbled. It is 
indeed possible that the success may really have been some- 
thing considerable, such as to check Philip’s progress for the 
time. Though victorious on the whole, he must have experi- 
enced partial and temporary reverses, otherwise he would 
have concluded the war before the early spring of 347 B.C. 
Whether this success coincided with that of the Athenian 
general Charés over Philip's general Adzus,! we cannot say. 

But Demosthenés had sagacity enough to perceive, and 
frankness to proclaim, that it was a success noway decisive of 
the war generally ; worse than nothing, if it induced the Athe- 
nians to fancy that they had carried their point. 

To correct the delusive fancy, that enough had been done— 
to combat that chronic malady under which the Athenians so 
readily found encouragement and excuses for inaction—to 
revive in them the conviction that they had contracted a debt, 
yet unpaid, towards their Olynthian allies and towards their 
own ultimate security—is the scope of Demosthenés in his 
third Olynthiac harangue ; third in the printed order, and third 
also, according to my judgement, in order of time; delivered 
towards the close of the year 350 B.C. Like Periklés, he was 
Olynthus, which the third Olynthiac implies as having been sent, is the 
same as that for which the ém&dgeis mentioned in the Meidiana were 
required. See Bohnecke, Forschungen, p. 202; and K. F, Hermann, 
De Anno Natali Demosthenis, p. 9. 

1 Theopompus ap. Athen. xii. p. 532. This victory would seem to 
belong more naturally (as Dr. Thirlwall remarks) to the operations of 
Charés and Onomarchus against Philip in Thessaly, in 353-352 3.c. But 
the point cannot be determined. 

2 Demosth. Olynth. iii, p. 29. aduonaOe, Bx? denyytaGn blrurwos Suiv 
& eden, tplrov 4 rhraprov Eros rovrl, ‘Hpalov reixos modsopnay réve 
rolvy phy wey Fy Maipaxrnpidy, &c. ‘This was the month Mzemakterion 
or November 352 3.C. Calculating forward from that date, tplrov &ros 
means the next year but one; that is the Attic year Olymp. 107, 3, or the 
year between Midsummer 350 and Midsummer 349 B.C. Dionysius of 
Halikamassus says (p. 726)—Kaddiudxov rod tplrov pera @eccadrly 
Xptavros—though there was only one archon between Thessalus and 
Kallimachus. When Demosthenés says zplrov # réraprov tros—it is 
clear that both cannot be accurate ; we must choose one or the other; and 
tplrov Eros brings us to the year 350-349 B.C. 

‘To show that the oration was probably spoken during the first half of 
that year, OF before February 349 B.c., another point of evidence may be 
notic 
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not less watchful to abate extravagant and unseasonable illusions 
of triumph in his countrymen, than to raise their spirits in 
moments of undue alarm and despondency.? 

“The talk which I hear about punishing Philip (says Demo- 
sthenés, in substance) is founded on a false basis. The real 
facts of the case teach us a very different lesson. They bid us 
look well to our own security, that we be not ourselves the 
sufferers, ahd that we preserve our allies. There was indeed a 
time—and that too within my remembrance not long 
when we might have held our own and punished Philip besides ; 
but now, our first care must be to preserve our own allies. 
After we have made this sure, then it will be time to think 
of punishing others. The present juncture calls for anxious 
deliberation. Do not again commit the same error as you 
committed three years ago. When Philip was besieging Hereum 
in Thrace, you passed an energetic decree to send an expedi- 
tion against him : presently came reports that he was sick, and 
that he was dead: this good news made you fancy that the 
expedition was unnecessary, and you let it drop. If you had 
executed promptly what you resolved, Philip would have been 
put down ¢/en, and would have given you no further trouble.® 

“Those matters indeed are past, and cannot be mended. 
But I advert to them now, because the present war-crisis is very 


At the time when the third Olynthiac was spoken, mo expedition 
of Athenian citizens had yet been sent to the help of Olynthus. But we 
shall see presently, that Athenian citizens were sent thither during the first 
half of 349 B.C. 

Indeed, it would be singular, if the Olynthiacs had been spoken after the 
expedition to Euboea, that Demosthenés should make no allusion in any 
one of them to that expedition, an affair of so much moment and interest, 
which kept Athens in serious agitation during much of the year, and was 
followed by prolonged war in that neighbouring island. “In the third 
Olynthiac, Demosthenés alludes to taking arms against Corinth and 
Megara (p. 34). Would he be likely to leave the far more important 
proceedings in Eubcea unnoticed? Would he say nothing about the grave 
crisis in which the decree of Apollodorus was proposed? This difficulty 
disappears when we recognise the Olynthiacs as anterior to the Euboic 


war. 

2 Thucyd. ii, 65. ‘Onére yoov atoGorrs v1 abrods raph naipdy #Bpe 
Gapovivras, Aéyww KaréwAnaocer (Periklés) els 7d poBeiobau: al Bedidras ad 
dadyws dvrinatlorn mdAvy exl rd Oapceiy. 

‘Compare the argument of the third Olynthiac by Libanius. 

® Demosth. Olynth. iii, pp. 28, 29. Tods me ryip Adyous wept roi 
aipephonabas Mdrmxoy Spd yryvonevous, +2 5% xpdyyara els rodTo mpohxovra, 
are Brus uh rerrdueda abrol xpsrepo Kaxds sxéyacGat Séov. 

see. 706 Ixavdy xporapely fuiv elves thy xpérqy, Bxws tos 
avpudxous odaouer. 

*Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 30. 
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similar, and I trust you will not make the like mistake again. 
If you do not send aid to Olynthus with all your force and 
means, you will play Philip’s game for him now, exactly as you 
did then. You have been long anxious and working to get 
the Olynthians into war with Philip. This has now happened : 
what choice remains, except to aid them heartily and vigor- 
ously? You will be covered with shame, if you donot. But 
this is not all. Your own security at home requires it of you 
also ; for there is nothing to hinder Philip, if he conquers 
Olynthus, from invading Attica. The Phokians are exhausted 
in funds—and the Thebans are your enemies. 

“ All this is superfluous, I shall be told. We have already 
resolved unanimously to succour Olynthus, and we will succour 
it. We only want you to tellus how. You will be surprised, 
perhaps, at my answer. Appoint Nomothete at once.! Do 
not submit to them any propositions for new laws, for you have 
laws enough already—but only repeal such of the existing laws 
as are hurtful at the present juncture—I mean, those which 
regard the Theéric Fund (I speak out thus plainly), and some 
which bear on the citizens in military service. By the former, 
you hand overmoney, which ought to go to soldiers on service, 
in The6ric distribution among those who stay at home. By the 
latter, you let off without penalty those who evade service, and 
discourage those who wish to do their duty. When you have 
repealed these mischievous laws, andrendered it safe to proclaim 
salutary truths, then expect some one to come forward with a 
formal motion such as you all know to be required. But until 
you do this, expect not that any one will make these indis- 
pensable propositions on your behalf, with the certainty of ruin 
at your hands. You will find no such man; especially as he 
would only incur unjust punishment for himself without any 
benefit to the city—while his punishment would make it yet 
more formidable to speak out upon that subject in future, than 
it is even now. Moreover, the same men who proposed these 
laws should also take upon them to propose the repeal ; for it 
is not right that these men should continue to enjoy a popu- 
larity which is working mischief to the whole city, while the 
unpopularity of a reform beneficial to us all, falls on the head 
of the reforming mover. But while you retain this prohibition, 
you can neither tolerate that any one among you shall be 
powerful enough to infringe a law with impunity—nor expect 
that any one will be fool enough to run with his eyes open into 
punishment.” 

1 Demosth. Olynth. iii. pp. 31, 32. 
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I lament that my space confines me to this brief and meagre 
abstract of one of the most splendid harangues ever delivered 
—the third Olynthiac of Demosthenés. The partial advantage 
gained over Philip being prodigiously over-rated, the Athenians 
seemed to fancy that they had done enough, and were receding 
from their resolution to assist Olynthus energetically. As on 
so many other occasions, so on this—Demosthenés undertook 
to combat a prevalent sentiment which he deemed unfounded 
and unseasonable. With what courage, wisdom, and dexterity 
—so superior to the insulting sarcasms of Phokion—does he 
execute this self-imposed duty, well knowing its unpopularity ! 

Whether any movement was made by the Athenians in 
consequence of the third Olynthiac of Demosthenés, we cannot 
determine. We have no ground for believing the affirmative ; 
while we are certain that the specific measure which he recom- 
mended—the sending of an armament of citizens personally 
serving—was not at that time (before the end of 350 B.c.) 
carried into effect. At or before the commencement of 349 
B.C., the foreign relations of Athens began to be disturbed by 
another supervening embarrassment—the revolt of Eubcea, 

After the successful expedition of 358 B.c., whereby the 
Athenians had expelled the Thebans from Eubcea, that island 
remained for some years in undisturbed connexion with 
Athens. Chalkis, Eretria, and Oreus, its three principal cities, 
sent each a member to the synod of allies holding session at 
Athens, and paid their annual quota (seemingly five talents 
each) to the confederate fund. During the third quarter of 
352 B.C. Menestratus the despot or principal citizen of Eretria 
is cited as a particularly devoted friend of Athens.? But this 
state of things changed shortly after Philip conquered Thessaly 
and made himself master of the Pagasean Gulf (in 353 and 
the first half of 352 B.c.). His power was then established 
immediately over against Oreus and the northern coast of 
Eubcea, with which island his means of communication became 
easy and frequent. Before the date of the first Philippic of 
Demosthenés (seemingly towards the summer of 351 B.C.) 
Philip had opened correspondences in Euboea, and had de- 
spatched thither various letters, some of which the orator reads 
in the course of that speech to the Athenian assembly. The 
actual words of the letters are not given; but from the criticism 
of the orator himself, we discern that they were highly offensive 

2 AEschings adv. Ktesiphont. pp. 67, 68. 

 Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. p. 651. * ép, dav Bi BH xa) Mevéorparos 
‘as b'Eperpreds dEtot ra ard, na} aire ynploaaétas, } S40AAO$ b duneds, &C. 
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to Athenian feelings; instigating the Eubceans probably to 
sever themselves from Athens, with offers of Macedonian aid 
towards that object.1. Philip’s naval warfare also brought his 
cruisers to Gerestus in Eubcea, where they captured several 
Athenian com-ships ;? insulting even the opposite coast of Attica 
at Marathon, so as to lower the reputation of Athens among 
her allies. Accordingly, in each of the Euboean cities, parties 
were soon formed aiming at the acquisition of dominion through 
the support of Philip; while for the same purpose detachments 
of mercenaries could also be procured across the western 
Eubcean strait, out of the large numbers now under arms in 
Phokis. 

About the beginning of 349 B.c.—while the war of Philip, 
unknown to us in its details, against the Olynthians and 
Chalkidians, was still going on, with more or less of help from 
mercenaries sent by Athens—hostilities, probably raised by 
the intrigues of Philip, broke out at Eretria in Euboea, An 
Eretrian named Plutarch (we do not know what had become 
of Menestratus), with a certain number of soldiers at his dis- 
posal, but opposed by enemies yet more powerful, professed to 
represent Athenian interests in his city, and sent to Athens 
to ask for aid. Demosthenés, suspecting this man to be a 
traitor, dissuaded compliance with the application. But 
Plutarch had powerful friends at Athens, seemingly among the 
party of Eubulus ; one of whom, Meidias, a violent personal 
enemy of Demosthenés, while advocating the grant of aid, tried 
even to get up a charge against Demosthenés, of having him- 
self fomented these troubles in Eubcea against the reputed 
philo-Athenian Plutarch. The Athenian assembly determined 
to despatch a force under Phokion ; who accordingly crossed 
into the island, somewhat before the time of the festival 
Anthesteria (February) with a body of hoplites. The cost of 
fitting out triremes for this transport was in part defrayed by 
voluntary contributions from rich Athenians ; several of whom, 
Nikératus, Euktémon, Euthydémus, contributed each the out- 
fit of one vessel. A certain proportion of the horsemen of 


1 Demosthenés, Philipp. i. p. A 2 Demosthenés, Philipp. i. p. 49. 

3 Demosthenés, De Pace, p. 58. 

4 Demosthenés cont. Meidiam, p. 550. .... xalray év EbBola xpayyd- 
reev, & Trobrapyos 6 robrov klyos Kal piros Biexpdtaro, és ey nls oe, 
areaxebate, 19d Toi 7d xparyya yevécBar pavepdy Bid TAourdpxou “yeyovds. 

® Demosthenés cont.. Meidiam, p. 558; cont. Beotum de Nomine, p. 
999. The mention of the yées in the latter passage, being the second day 
of the festival called Anthesteria, identifies the month. 

© Demosthenés cont. Meidiam, pp. 566, 567. 
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the city were sent also ; yet the entire force was not very large, 
as it was supposed that the partisans there to be found would 
make up the deficiency. 

This hope however turned out fallacious. After an apparently 
friendly reception and a certain stay at or near Eretria, Phokion 
found himself betrayed. Kallias, an ambitious leader of 
Chalkis, collected as much Eubcean force as he could, declared 
openly against Athens, and called in Macedonian aid (pro- 
bably from Philip's commanders in the neighbouring Pagaszean 
Gulf); while his brother Taurosthenés hired a detachment of 
mercenaries out of Phokis.! The anti-Athenian force thus 
became more formidable than Phokion could fairly cope with ; 
while the support yielded to him in the island was less than he 
expected. Crossing the eminence named Kotyleum, he took 
a position near the town and hippodrome of Tamynz, on high 
ground bordered by a ravine; Plutarch still professing friend- 
ship, and encamping with his mercenaries along with him. 
Phokion’s position was strong; yet the Athenians were out- 
numbered and_ beleaguered so as to occasion great alarm.? 
Many of the slack and disorderly soldiers deserted ; a loss 
which Phokion affected to despise—though he at the same 
time sent to Athens to make known his difficulties and press 
for reinforcement. Meanwhile he kept on the defensive in his 
camp, which the enemy marched up to attack. Disregarding 
his order, and acting with a deliberate treason which was 
accounted at Athens unparalleled—Plutarch advanced forward 
out of the camp to meet them; but presently fled, drawing 
along with his flight the Athenian horse, who had also advanced 
in some disorder. Phokion with the infantry was now in the 
greatest danger. The enemy, attacking vigorously, were pluck- 
ing up the palisade, and on the point of forcing his camp. 
But his measures were so well taken, and his hoplites behaved 
with so much intrepidity and steadiness in this trying emergency, 
that he repelled the assailants with loss, and gained a complete 


1 Aschinés cont. Ktesiphont. p. 399. Tavpoodérns, Tovs baxixods 
Edvous BiaBiBdoas, &c, There is no ground for inferring from this passage 
(with Béhnecke, p. 20, and others), That the Phokians themselves seconded 
Philip in organising Euboean parties against Athens. The Phokians were 
then in alliance with Athens, and would not be Assy to concur in a step 
alike injurious and offensive to her, without any good to themselves. But 
some of the mercenaries on service in Phokis might easily be tempted to 
change their service and cross to Eubcea, by the promise of a handsome 
gratuity. 

2 Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 567. éweiBh 8% woAlopxeiodas robs ev 
Tapbvas orparidras etnyyéArero, &c. 
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victory. Thallus and Kineas distinguished themselves by his 
side ; Kleophanés also was conspicuous in partially rallying 
the broken horsemen; while Aischinés, the orator, serving 
among the hoplites, was complimented for his bravery, and 
sent to Athens to carry the first news of the victory.!. Phokion 
pursued his success, expelled Plutarch from Eretria, and 
captured a strong fort called Zaretra, near the narrowest part of 
the island. He released all his Greek captives, fearing that the 
Athenians, incensed at the recent treachery, should resolve 
upon treating them with extreme harshness.?_ Kallias seems to 
have left the island and found shelter with Philip.’ 

The news brought by Aischinés (before the Dionysiac 
festival) of the victory of Tamynz, relieved the Athenians 
from great anxiety. On the former despatch from Phokion, 
the Senate had resolved to send to Eubcea another armament, 
including the remaining half of the cavalry, a reinforcement of 
hoplites, and a fresh squadron of triremes, But the victory 
enabled them to dispense* with any immediate reinforcement, 
and to celebrate the Dionysiac festival with cheerfulness. The 
festival was on this year of more than usual notoriety. Demo- 
sthenés, serving in it as chorégus for his tribe the Pandionis, 
was brutally insulted, in the theatre and amid the full pomp of 


1 Aischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 300, c. §3; cont. Ktesiphont. p. 399, c. 323 
Plutarch, Phokion, c. 13. Plutarch (the Bogaphe) has no clear idea of 
the different contests carried on in the island of Eubcea. He passes on, 
without a note of transition, from this war in the island (in 349-348 B.C.) 
to the subsequent war in 341 B.C. 

Nothing indeed can be more obscure and difficult to disentangle than the 

uence of Euboean transactions, 

it is to be observed that Aischinés lays the blame of the treachery, 
whereby the Athenian army was entrapped and endangered, on Kallias of 
Chalkis ; while Demosthenés throws it on Plutarch of Eretria. Probably 
both Plutarch and Kallias deserve the stigma. But Demosthenés is on 
this occasion more worthy of credit than Aischinés, since the harangue 
against Meidias, in which the assertion occurs, was delivered only a few 
months after the battle of Tamynz; while the allegation of Aéschinés is 
contained in his harangue against Ktesiphon, which was not spoken till 
many years afterwards, 

2 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 13. 

3 Zischinés indeed says, that Kallias, having been forgiven by Athens on 
this occasion, afterwards, gratuitously, and from pure hostility and ingrati- 
tude to Athens, went to Philip, But I think this is probably an exaggera- 
tion. The orator is making a strong point against Kallias, who afterwards 
became connected with Demosthenés, and rendered considerable service to 
Athens in Eubcea, 

‘The treason of Kallias and Taurosthenés is alluded to by Deinarchus in 
his harangue against Demosthenés, s. 45. 

4 Demosthenés cont, Meidiam, p. 567. 
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the ceremony, by his enemy the wealthy Meidias ; who, besides 
other outrages, struck him several times with his fist on the 
head. The insult was the more poignant, because Meidias 
at this time held the high office of Hipparch, or one of the 
commanders of the horse. It was the practice at Athens to 
convene a public assembly immediately after the Dionysiac 
festival, for the special purpose of receiving notifications and 
hearing complaints about matters which had occurred at the 
festival itself. At this special assembly Demosthenés preferred 
a complaint against Meidias for the unwarrantable outrage 
offered, and found warm sympathy among the people, who 
passed a unanimous vote of censure. This procedure (called 
Probolé) did not by itself carry any punishment, but served 
as a sort of prejudicium, or finding of a true bill; enabling 
Demosthenés to quote the public as a witness to the main fact 
of insult, and encouraging him to pursue Meidias before the 
regular tribunals ; which he did a few months afterwards, but 
was induced to accept from Meidias the self-imposed fine of 
30 minz before the final passing of sentence by the Dikasts.2 
From the despatches of Phokion, the treason of Plutarch of 
Eretria had become manifest ; so that Demosthenés gained 
credit for his previous remarks on the impolicy of granting the 
armament: while the friends of Plutarch—Hegesilaus and 
others of the party of Eubulus—incurred displeasure ; and 
some, as it appears, were afterwards tried.? But he was re- 
proached by his enemies for having been absent from the 
battle of Tamynz; and a citizen named Euktémon, at the 
instigation of Meidias, threatened an indictment against him 
for desertion of his post. Whether Demosthenés had actually 
gone over to Eubcea as a hoplite in the army of Phokion, and 
obtained leave of absence to come back for the Dionysia—or 


1 Zschinés cont. Ktesiph. p. 613 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 12, Wester- 
mann and many other critics (De Litibus quas Demosthenés oravit ipse, 
Pp. 25-28) maintain that the discourse egainst Meidias can never have been 
really spoken by Demosthenés to the Dikastery, since if it had been 
spoken, he could not afterwards have entered into the compromise. But it 
is surely possible that he may have delivered the discourse and oblained 
judgement in his favour ; and then afterwards—when the second vote of 
the Dikasts was about to come on, for estimation of the penalty—may 
have accepted the offer of the defendant to pay a moderate fine (compare 
Demosth. cont. Neseram, p. 1348) in fear of exasperating too far the power- 
ful friends around Meidias. The action of Demosthenés against Meidias 
was certainly an &ydy rysnrds. About xpoBoAt, see Meier and Schémann, 
Der Attische Prosess, p27. 

2 Demosthenés, De Pace, p. 58; De Fals. Leg. p. 434—with the 
Scholion, 
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whether he did not go at all—we are unable to say. In either 
case, his duties as chorégus for this year furnished a conclusive 
excuse ; so that Euktémon, though he formally hung up before 
the statues of the Eponymous Heroes public proclamation of 
his intended indictment, never thought fit to take even the 
first step for bringing it to actual trial, and incurred legal dis- 
grace for such non-performance of his engagement. Never- 
theless the opprobrious and undeserved epithet of deserter was 
ever afterwards put upon Demosthenés by Aischinés and his 
other enemies ; and Meidias even applied the like vituperation 
to most of those who took part in that assembly? wherein the 
Probolé or vote of censure against him had been passed. Not 
long after the Dionysiac festival, however, it was found necessary 
to send fresh troops, both horsemen and hoplites, to Eubca ; 
probably to relieve either some or all of those already serving 
there. Demosthenés on this occasion put on his armour and 
served as 2 hoplite in the island. Meidias also went to Argura 
in Eubcea, as commander of the horsemen ; yet, when the 
horsemen were summoned to join the Athenian army, he did 
not join along with them, but remained as trierarch of a trireme 
the outfit of which he had himself defrayed.* How long the 
army stayed in Eubcea, we do not know. It appears that 
Demosthenés had retumed to Athens by the time when the 
annual Senate was chosen in the last month of the Attic year 
(Skirrophorion—June) ; having probably by that time been 
relieved. He was named (by the lot) among the Five Hundred 
Senators for the coming Attic year (beginning Midsummer 
349 B.c.=Olymp. 107, 4); his old enemy Meidias in 
vain impugning his qualification as he passed through the 
Dokimasy or preliminary examination previous to entering 
office. 

What the Athenian army did further in Eubcea, we cannot 
make out. Phokion was recalled—we do not know when—and 
replaced by a general named Molossus ; who is said to have 
managed the war very unsuccessfully, and even to have been 


1 Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 548. . ... 26° f yap exeivos (Euktémon) 
dyrluconey abrdv ode emeterday, obdeuiis Eywy’ Eri xpocBéouas Blens, adr 
Ieavhy Exe. 

4éschinés says that Nikodémus entered an indictment by ees Demo- 
sthenés for deserting his place in the ranks ; but that he was bought off by 
Demosthenés, and elise from bringing it before the Dikastery (isch. 
Fals. Leg. p. 292). 

s ‘Demesthenés cont. Meid. p. 577. 

® Demosthenés cont. Meid: p. 558-567. 

4 Demosthenés cont. Meid. p. 551. 
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made prisoner himself by the enemy.!_ The hostile parties in 
the island, aided by Philip, were not subdued, nor was it until 
the summer of 348 5.c. that they applied for peace. Even 
then, it appears, none was concluded, so that the Euboeans 
remained unfriendly to Athens until the peace with Philip in 
346 B.C. 

But while the Athenians were thus tasked for the mainten- 
ance of Eubcea, they found it necessary to undertake more 
effective measures for the relief of Olynthus, and they thus had 
upon their hands at the same time the burthen of two wars. 
We know that they had to provide force for both Eubcea and 
Olynthus, at once ;? and that the occasion which called for 
these simultaneous efforts was one of stringent urgency. The 
Olynthian requisition and communications made themselves so 
strongly felt, as to induce Athens to do, what Demosthenés in 
his three Olynthiacs had vainly insisted on during the preceding 
summer and autumn—to send thither a force of native Athe- 
nians, in the first half of 349 B.c. Of the horsemen who had 
gone from Athens to Eubcea under Meidias, to serve under 
Phokion, either all, or a part, crossed by sea from Eubcea to 
Olynthus, during that halfyear.* Meidias did not cross with 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 14; Pausanias, i. 36, 3. 

3 Demosthenés cont, Nezram, p. 1346. " aupBdyros 3fi wdder kat- 
pod roobrov xa wonduav, ev § fy rs kparhoaow opiv perlorois Tey “EXASvev 
elvat, xa) avangioByrhres th re Sudrepa abroy KexopleGar Kal Karawe- 
nodeunnéva: @[Aixxov—4 Sorephoags rf BonGela nad xpoepe- 
vous robs cvpudxous, 8° dxoplay xonudrav karadvOdvros rod arparo- 
adBov, robrous 7’ axodécat Kal Trois KAAois “EAAnow dxlorous elvat Soxeiv, 
ka) euBuvebeiy nep) trav bxodolrwy, mes te Aduvou Kal “IuBpov Kal Exipov 
kal Xepforhoow—Kal pedAdAdvrwy orpareverGat suav wayne) 
els Te EGBotay Kal ‘OAvydov—typaye Yhoioua ey rf Boudf ‘ATOAAS- 
Bupos Bovrelbay, &c. 

This speech was delivered before the Dikastery by a person named 
Theomnestus, in support of an indictment against Nezra—perhaps six or 
eight years after 349 B.c, Whether Demosthenés was the author of the 
speech or not, its value as evidence will not be materially altered. 

® Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 578. ... . obros ray pel’ lavrod 
orparevoapevay Iwxéwy, Bre els “OAvvOoy BiéBnoay, eAOwy xpos 
dpa als rhy exxdnotay xarmydpa. Compare the same oration, p. 558—repl 
8 ray cvorpatevocplyey Ixxlwv els “Apyoupay (in Eubcea) tore Shxov 
adyres ola enunyépnoe wap’ dulv, 80 heey ex XarclBos, xarnyopav nad 
donor byeos eeAGely rhy orparidy ravrny TH éAE. 

This transit of the Athenian horsemen to Olynthus, which took place 
after the battle of Tamynz, is an occurrence distinct from the voluntary 
contributions at Athens towards an Olynthian expedition (érdéous eis 
“OAvvtoy—Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 566); which contributions took 
place before the battle of Tamynse, and before the expedition to Eubcea, 
of which that battle made part. 
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them, but came back as trierarch in his trireme to Athens. 
Now the Athenian horsemen were not merely citizens, but 
citizens of wealth and consequence ; moreover the transport of 
them by sea was troublesome as well as costly. The sending 
of such troops implies a strenuous effort and sense of urgency 
on the part of Athens. We may further conclude that a more 
numerous body of hoplites were sent along with the horsemen 
at the same time; for horsemen would hardly under any cir- 
cumstances be sent across sea alone; besides which Olynthus 
stood most in need of auxiliary hoplites, since her native force 
consisted chiefly of horsemen and peltasts.1 

The evidence derived from the speech against Nezera being 
thus corroborated by the still better evidence of the speech 
against Meidias, we are made certain of the important fact, that 
the first half of the year 349 B.c. was one in which Athens was 
driven to great public exertions—even to armaments of native 
citizens—for the support of Olynthus as well as for the main- 
tenance of Eubcea. What the Athenians achieved, indeed, or 
helped to achieve, by these expeditions to Olynthus—or how 
long they stayed there—we have no information. But we may 
reasonably presume—though Philip during this year 349 B.c., 
probably conquered a certain number of the thirty-two Chalki- 
dic towns—that the allied forces, Olynthian, Chalkidic and 
Athenian, contended against him with no inconsiderable effect, 
and threw back his conquest of Chalkidiké into the follow- 
ing year. After a summer’s campaign in that peninsula, the 
Athenian citizens would probably come home. We learn that 
the Olynthians made prisoner a Macedonian of rank named 
Derdas, with other Macedonians attached to him.? 

So extraordinary a military effort, however, made by the 
Athenians in the first half of 349 B.c—to recover Eubcea and 


‘These horsemen went from Eubcea to Olynthus dcfore Meidias returned 
to Athens, But we know that he returned to Athens before the beginni 
of the new Attic or Olympic year (Olymp. 107, 4, 349-348 B.C.) ; that is, 
speaking approximatively, before the 1st of July 349 B.c. For he was pre- 
sent at Athens and accused Demosthenés in the senatorial Dokimasy, or 
preliminary examination, which all senators underwent before they took 
their ss with the beginning of the new year (Demosth. cont. Meid. 
P 551 

It scems therefore clear that the Athenien expedition—certainly horse- 
men, and probably hoplites also—went to Olynthus before July 1, 349 B.C. 
I alluded to this expedition of Athenian citizens to Olynthus in a previous 
note—as connected with the date of the third Olynthiac of Demosthenés, 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 413 v. 3, 3-6. 

2 Theopompus, Fragm. 1553 ap. Atheneum, x. p. 436; 4élian, V. H. 
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to protect Olynthus at once—naturally placed them in a state 
of financial embarrassment. Of this, one proof is to be found 
in the fact, that for some time there was not sufficient money 
to pay the Dikasteries, which accordingly sat little; so that 
few causes were tried for some time—for how long we do not 
know.! 

‘To meet in part the pecuniary wants of the moment, a 
courageous effort was made by the senator Apollodorus. He 
moved a decree in the Senate, that it should be submitted to 
the vote of the public assembly, whether the surplus of revenue, 
over and above the ordinary and permanent peace establish- 
ment of the city, should be paid to the Theoric Fund for the 
various religious festivals—or should be devoted to the pay, 
outfit, and transport of soldiers forthe actual war. The Senate 
approyed the motion of Apollodorus, and adopted a (pro- 
bouleuma) preliminary resolution authorising him to submit it 
to the public assembly. Under such authority, Apollodorus 
made the motion in the assembly, where also he was fully 
successful. The assembly (without a single dissentient voice, 
we are told) passed a decree enjoining that the surplus of 
revenue should under the actual pressure of war be devoted to 
the pay and other wants of soldiers. Notwithstanding such 
unanimity, however, a citizen named Stephanus impeached 
both the decree and its mover on the score of illegality, under 
the Graphé Paranomon. Apollodorus was brought before the 
Dikastery, and there found guilty; mainly (according to his 
friend and relative the prosecutor of Nera) through suborned 
witnesses and false allegations foreign to the substance of the 
impeachment. When the verdict of guilty had been pro- 
nounced, Stephanus as accuser assessed the measure of punish- 
ment at the large fine of fifteen talents, refusing to listen to 
any supplications from the friends of Apollodorus, when they 
entreated him to name a lower sum. The Dikasts however, 
more lenient than Stephanus, were satisfied to adopt the 
measure of fine assessed by Apollodorus upon himself—one 
talent—which he actually paid.? 

There can hardly be astronger evidence both of the urgency 
and poverty of the moment, than the fact, that both Senate 
and people passed this decree of Apollodorus. That fact 
there is no room for doubting, But the additional statement— 


1 See Demosthenés, adv. Boeotum De Nomine, p. 999. ... . Kal el 
p09ds exoplaOy trois Bixarrnplos, eloyyor dy BiAoy bri, This oration was 
spoken shortly after the battle of Tamynze, p. 999. 

3 Demosthenés cont, New. pp. 1346, 1347. 
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that there was not a single dissentient, and that every one, 
both at the time and afterwards, always pronounced the motion 
to have been an excellent one1—is probably an exaggeration. 
For it is not to be imagined that the powerful party, who 
habitually resisted the diversion of money from the Theéric 
Fund to war purposes, should have been wholly silent or 
actually concurrent on this occasion, though they may have 
been out-voted. The motion of Apollodorus was one which 
could not be made without distinctly breaking the law, and 
rendering the mover liable to those penal consequences which 
afterwards actually fell upon him. Now, that even a majority, 
both of senate and assembly, should have overleaped this 
illegality, is a proof sufficiently remarkable how strongly the 
crisis pressed upon their minds. 

The expedition of Athenian citizens, sent to Olynthus before 
Midsummer 349 8.c., would probably return after a campaign 
of two or three months, and after having rendered some service 
against the Macedonian army. The warlike operations of 
Philip against the Chalkidians and Olynthians were noway 
relaxed, He pressed the Chalkidians more and more closely 
throughout all the ensuing eighteen months (from Mid- 
summer 349 B.C. to the early spring of 347 B.c.). During the 
year Olymp. 107, 4, if the citation from Philochorus? is to be 
trusted, the Athenians despatched to their aid three expedi- 
tions ; one at the request of the Olynthians, who sent envoys 
to pray for it—consisting of 2000 peltasts under Charés, 
in 30 ships partly manned by Athenian seamen. A second 
went thither under Charidémus, at the earnest entreaty of the 
suffering Chalkidians ; consisting of 18 triremes, 4000 peltasts 
and 150 horsemen. Charidémus, in conjunction with the 
Olynthians, marched over Bottiaza and the peninsula of 
Palléné, laying waste the country; whether he achieved any 
important success, we do not know. Respecting both Charés 
and Charidémus, the anecdotes descending to us are of in- 
solence, extortion, and amorous indulgences, rather than of 
military exploits.’ It is clear that neither the one nor the 
other achieved anything effectual against Philip, whose arms 
and corruption made terrible progress in Chalkidiké. So 

1 Demosthenés cont. Neer. p. 1346. Ada ral viv Eri, ky wou Abyos 
ayrrrras, duodoreiras waph wdyran, bs 7d Béxriora efvas KBuea wdtot. 

Philochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad Amm. pp. 734, 735. Philochorus tells 


us that the Athenians mow contracted the alliance with Olynthus ; which 
certainly is not accurate. The alliance had been contracted in the preceding 


ear. 
“y Theopomp. Fragm. 183-238; Athenzus, xii. p. 532. 
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grievously did the strength of the Olynthians fail, that they 
transmitted a last and most urgent appeal to Athens; im- 
ploring the Athenians not to abandon them to ruin, but to 
send them a force of citizens in addition to the mercenaries 
already there. The Athenians complied, despatching thither 
17 triremes, 2000 hoplites, and 300 horsemen, all under the 
command of Charés. 

To make out anything of the successive steps of this import- 
ant war is impossible ; but we discern that during this latter 
portion of the Olynthian war, the efforts made by Athens were 
considerable. Demosthenés (in a speech six years afterwards) 
affirms that the Athenians had sent to the aid of Olynthus 
4000 citizens, 10,000 mercenaries, and so triremes.1 He 
represents the Chalkidic cities as having been betrayed suc- 
cessively to Philip by corrupt and traitorous citizens, That 
the conquest was achieved greatly by the aid of corruption, we 
cannot doubt; but the orator’s language carries no accurate 
information. Mekyberna and Toré6né are said to have been 
among the towns betrayed without resistance.2 After Philip 
had captured the thirty-two Chalkidic cities, he marched against 
Olynthus itself, with its confederate neighbours—the Thracian 
Methéné and Apollonia, In forcing the passage of the river 
Sardon, he encountered such resistance that his troops were at 
first repulsed ; and he was himself obliged to seek safety by 
swimming back across the river. He was moreover wounded 
in the eye by an Olynthian archer named Aster, and lost the 
sight of that eye completely, notwithstanding the skill of his 
Greek surgeon Kritobulus® On arriving within forty furlongs 
of Olynthus, he sent to the inhabitants a peremptory summons, 
intimating that either they must evacuate the city, or he must 
leave Macedonia Rejecting this notice, they determined to 
defend their town to the last. A considerable portion of the 
last Athenian citizen-armament was still in the town to aid in 
the defence ;° so that the Olynthians might reasonably calculate 
that Athens would strain every nerve to guard her own citizens 
against captivity. But their hopes were disappointed. How 
long the siege lasted—or whether there was time for Athens to 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 426. 8 Diodor. xvi. 52. 

3 Kallisthenés ap. Stobseum, t. vi. p. 923 Plutarch, Parallel. c. 8; 
Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 117. Kritobulus could not save the sight of the 
eye, but he is said to have prevented any visible disfigurement. “Magna 
ct Critobulo fama est, extracta Philippi regis oculo sagitta et citra deformi- 
tatem oris curata, orbitate luminis” (Pliny, H. N. vii. 37). 

 Demosthenés, Phi'ipp. iii. p. 113. 

5 Hschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 30. 
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send further reinforcement—we cannot say. The Olynthians 
are said to have repulsed several assaults of Philip with loss ; 
but according to Demosthenés, the philippising party, headed 
by the venal Euthykratés and Lasthenés, brought about the 
banishment of their chief opponent Apollonidés, nullified all 
measures for energetic defence, and treasonably surrendered 
the city. Two defeats were sustained near its walls, and one 
of the generals of this party, having 500 cavalry under his 
command, betrayed them designedly into the hands of the 
invader.! Olynthus, with all its inhabitants and property, 
at length fell into the hands of Philip. His mastery of the 
Chalkidic peninsula thus became complete—towards the end 
of winter 348-347 B.C. 

Miserable was the ruin which fell upon this flourishing 
peninsula. - The persons of the Olynthians—men, women, and 
children—were sold into slavery. The wealth of the city gave 
to Philip the means of recompensing his soldiers for the toils 
of the war; the city itself he is said to have destroyed, together 
with Apollonia, Methéné, Stageira, &c.—in all, thirty-two 
Chalkidic cities. Demosthenés, speaking about five years 
afterwards, says that they were so thoroughly and cruelly ruined 
as to leave their very sites scarcely discemible.? Making every 
allowance for exaggeration, we may fairly believe, that they 
were dismantled and bereft of all citizen proprietors ; that the 
buildings and visible marks of Hellenic city-life were broken 
up or left to decay ; that the remaining houses, as well as the 
villages around, were tenanted by dependent cultivators or 
slaves—now working for the benefit of new Macedonian pro- 
prietors, in great part non-resident, and probably of favoured 
Grecian grantees also. Though various Greeks thus received 
their recompense for services rendered to Philip, yet Demo- 
sthenés affirms that Euthykratés and Lasthenés, the traitors 
who had sold Olynthus, were not among the number; or 
at least that not long afterwards they were dismissed with 
dishonour and contempt.‘ 


2 Demosthenés, Philipp. iii. p. 125-128; Fals. Leg. p. 4265 Diodor, 
XVi. 53- 
® Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 117; Justin, viii. 3. 
3 Demosthenés (Fals. Leg. p. 386) says, that both Philokratés and 
schinés received from Philip, not only pen of timber and corn, but 
also grants of productive and valuable farms in the Olynthian territory. 
He calls some Olynthian witnesses to prove his assertion ; but their testi- 
mony is not given at length. 

« Demosth, De Chersones. p. 99. The existence of these Olynthian 
traitors, sold to Philip, proves that he could not have needed the aid of the 
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In this Olynthian war—ruinous to the Chalkidic Greeks, 
terrific to all other Greeks, and doubling the power of Philip— 
Athens too must have incurred a serious amount of expense. 
We find it stated loosely, that in her entire war against Philip 
from the time of his capture of Amphipolisin 358-357 Bc. 
down to the peace of 346 B.c. or shortly afterwards, she had 
expended not less than 1500 talents! On these computations 
no great stress is to be laid ; but we may well believe that her 
outlay was considerable. In spite of all reluctance, she was 
obliged to do something; what she did was both too little, 
too intermittent, and done behind-time, so as to produce no 
satisfactory result ; but nevertheless the aggregate cost, in a 
series of years, was a large one. During the latter portion of 
the Olynthian war, as far as we can judge, she really seems 
to have made efforts, though she had done little in the begin- 
ning. We may presume that the cost must have been defrayed, 
in part at least, by a direct property-tax; for the condemnation 
of Apollodorus put an end to the proposition of taking from 
the Theéric Fund.2 Means may also have been found of 
economising from the other expenses of the state. 

Though the appropriation of the The6ric Fund to other 
purposes continued to be thus interdicted to any formal motion, 
yet in the way of suggestion and insinuation it was from time 
to time glanced at, by Demosthenés and others. And 
whenever money was wanted for war, the question whether it 
should be taken from this source or from direct property-tax, 
was indirectly revived. The appropriation of the Theéric Fund 


Stageirite philosopher Aristotle to indicate to him who were the richest 
Olynthian citizens, at the time when the prisoners were put up for sale as 
slaves, The Athenian Democharés, about forty years afterwards, in his 
virulent speech against the pilose hers, alleged that Aristotle had rendered 
this disgraceful service to Philip (aristokies ap. Eusebium Prep. Ev. p. 
792). Wesseling (ad Diodor. xvi, 53) refutes the charge by saying that 

. Aristotle was at that time along with Hlermeias at Atarneus ; a refutation 
not very conclusive, which I am glad to be able to strengthen. 

1 Aschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 37, c. 24. Demosthenés (Olynth, iii. p. 36) 
mentions the same amount of public money as having been wasted dls oi8tv 
3éoy—even in the carly part of the Olynthiac war and before the Eubcean 
war. As evidences of actual amount, such statements are of no value. 

® Ulpian, in his Commentary on the first Olynthiac, tells us that after 
the fine imposed upon Apollodorus, Eubulus moved and carried a law, 
enacting that any future motion to encroach on the The6ric Fund should 
be punished with death. 

‘he authority of Ulpian is not sufficient to accredit this statement. The 
fine inflicted by the Dikastery upon Apollodorus was lenient; we may 
therefore reasonably doubt whether the popular sentiment would go along 
with the speaker in making the like offence capital in future, 
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however remained unchanged until the very eve of the battle 
of Cheroneia. Just before that Dies Ire, when Philip was 
actually fortifying Elateia, the fund was made applicable to 
war purposes ; the views of Demosthenés were realised, twelve 
years after he had begun to enforce them. 

This question about the Theéric expenditure is rarely 
presented by modern authors in the real way thatit affected the 
Athenian mind. It has been sometimes treated as a sort of 
alms-giving to the poor—and sometimes as an expenditure by 
the Athenians upon their pleasures. Neither the one nor the 
other gives a full or correct view of the case; each only brings 
out a part of the truth, 

Doubtless, the Athenian democracy cared much for ie / 
pleasures of the citizens. It provided for them the largest 
amount of refined and imaginative pleasures ever tasted by any 
community known to history ; pleasures essentially social and 
multitudinous, attaching the citizens to each other, rich and 
poor, by the strong tie of community of enjoyment. a 

But pleasure, though a usual accessory, was not the primary 
idea or predominant purpose of the Theéric expenditure. That 
expenditure was essentially religious in its character, incurred 
only for various festivals, and devoted exclusively to the honour 
of the gods. The ancient religion, not simply at Athens, but 
throughout Greece and the contemporary world—very different 
in this respect from the modern—included within itself and its 
manifestations nearly the whole range of social pleasures. Now 
the Theéric Fund was essentially the Church Fund at Athens ; 
that upon which were charged all the expenses incurred by the 
state in the festivals and the worship of the gods. The Diobely, 
or distribution of two oboli to each present citizen, was one 
part of this expenditure ; given in order to ensure that every 
citizen should have the opportunity of attending the festival, 


ra 


1 Among the many passages which illustrate this association in the 
Greek nied, between the idea of a relies festival, and that of enjoy- 
ment—we may take the expressions of Herodotus about the great festival 
at Sparta called Hyakinthia, In the summer of 479 3.c., the Spartans 
were tardy in brit out their military force for the defence of Attica— 
being engaged i in that festival. O! yap Aaxedaindvios Bpratby re rbv xpdvor 
roirer, wal ogi Fy Taxlyia wep) wAelerov 8 Fyov ra Tob bed 
xopatvety (Herod. ix. 7). Presently the Athenian envoys come to 
Sparta to complain of the delay in the following language—Tueis pév, & 
AaxeBaydrio, abrod ride wdvorres, “Taxlydid re kyere kal walCere, 
nataxpodéyres rovs cunudxors. 

Here the expressions “to falfil the requirenents of the god”—and “to 
amuse themselves ”—are used in description of the same festival, and almost 
as equivalents. 
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and doing honour to the god; never given to any one who 
was out of Attica—because of course he could not attend ;! 
but given to all alike within the country, rich or poor.? It 
was essential to that universal communion which formed a 
prominent feature of the festival, not less in regard to the god, 
than in regard to the city ;8 but it was only one portion of the 
total disbursements covered by the Theéric Fund. To this 
general religious fund it was provided by law that the surplus 
of ordinary revenue should be paid over, after all the cost of 
the peace establishment had been defrayed. There was no 
appropriation more thoroughly coming home to the common 
sentiment, more conducive as a binding force to the unity of 
the city, or more productive of satisfaction to each individual 
citizen. 

We neither know the amount of the Theéric Fund, nor of 
the distributions connected with it. We cannot therefore say 
what proportion it formed of the whole peace expenditure— 
itself unknown also. But we cannot doubt that it was large. 
To be sparing of expenditure in manifestations for the honour 
of the gods, was accounted the reverse of virtue by Greeks 
generally ; and the Athenians especially, whose eyes were 
every day contemplating the glories of their acropolis, would 
learn a different lesson ; moreover magnificent religious display 
was believed to conciliate the protection and favour of the gods.* 
We may affirm, however, upon the strongest presumptions, 
that this religious expenditure did not absorb any funds required 
for the other branches of a peace establishment. Neither 
naval, nor military, nor administrative exigencies, were starved 
in order to augment the Theéric surplus. Eubulus was dis- 
tinguished for his excellent keeping of the docks and arsenals, 
and for hiscare in replacing the decayed triremes by new ones. 
And after all the wants of a well-mounted peace establishment 


1 Harpokration, v. @ewpixd. « Uidverey EbBovdos eis Thy Ouctay, 
ou adores boprd(wor, nal undeds ty xodrréy dxorlmnras 81’ doOdveay Tay 
Blav .. . . ‘Ore 88 obe atin roils brodnuodar Bewpindy AapBdvew, “Cueplins 
BedhAaney dy rg nat’ Apxeorparldov. 

9 See Demosth. adv. Leocharem, pp. togt, 10925 Philipp. iv. p. 141. 
Compare also Schémann, Antiq. Jur. Att. s. 69. 

7 See the directions of the old’ oracles quoted by Demosthenés cont. 
Meidiam, p. 531. lerdvai Spalev Boule xdpv Kunrya ndyras, &e. 
oreparnpopely BA nat xa) BobAous, &c. 

4 See the boast of Isokratés, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 40; Plato, Alkibiad. 

i. p. 148. Xenophon (Vectigal. vi. 1), in proposing some schemes for the 
improvement of the Athenian revenue, sets forth as one of the advantages, 
that “the religious festivals will be celebrated then with still greater 
magnificence than they are now.” 
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were satisfied, no Athenian had scruple in appropriating what 
remained under the conspiring impulses of piety, pleasure, and 
social brotherhood. 

It is true that the Athenians might have laid up that surplus 
annually in the acropolis, to form an accumulating war fund. 
Such provision had been made half a century before, under the 
full energy and imperial power of Athens—when she had a 
larger revenue, with numerous tribute-paying allies—and when 
Periklés presided over her councils. It might have been better 
if she had done something of the same kind in the age after the 
Peloponnesian war. Perhaps if men, like Periklés, oreven like 
Demosthenés, had enjoyed marked ascendency, she would have 
been advised and prevailed on to continue such a precaution. 
But before we can measure the extent of improvidence with 
which Athens is here fairly chargeable, we ought to know what 
was the sum thus expended on the festivals. What amount of 
money could have been stored up for the contingency of war, 
even if all the festivals and all the distributions had been 
suppressed? How far would it have been possible, in any 
other case than that of obvious present necessity, to carry 
economy into the festival expenditure—truly denominated by 
Demadés the cement of the political system 4—without im- 
pairing in the bosom of each individual that sentiment of 
communion, religious, social, and patriotic, which made the 
Athenians a City, and not a simple multiplication of units? 
These are points on which we ought to have information, 
before we can fairly graduate our censure upon Athens for not 
converting her Thedric Fund into an accumulated capital to 
meet the contingency of war. We ought also to ask, as matter 
for impartial comparison, how many governments, ancient or 
modern, have ever thought it requisite to lay up during peace 
a stock of money available for war? 

The Athenian peace-establishment maintained more ships of 
war, larger docks, and better-stored arsenals, than any city in 
Greece, besides expending forty talents annually upon the 
Horsemen of the state, and doubtless something further 
(though we know not how much) upon the other descriptions of 
military force. All this, let it be observed, and the Thedric ex- 
penditure besides, was defrayed without direct taxation, which 
was reserved for the extraordinary cost incident to a state of war, 
and was held to be sufficient to meet it, without any accumulated 
war fund. When the war against Philip became serious, the 

1 Plutarch, Quastion, Platonic. p. rorr. &s freye Anud8ns, xbddrav 
byopdCwy 7d Bewpixd rod woAiredparos (erroneously written Oewprruxd). 
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proprietary classes at Athens, those included in the schedule of 
assessment, were called upon to defray the expense by a direct 
tax, from which they had been quite free in time of peace. 
They tried to evade this burthen by requiring that the festival 
fund should be appropriated instead ;! thus menacing what was 
dearest to the feelings of the majority of the citizens. The 
ground which they took was the same in principle, as if the 
proprietors in France or Belgium claimed to exempt themselves 
from direct taxation for the cost of a war, by first taking either 
all or half of the annual sum voted out of the bucget for the 
maintenance of religion? We may judge how strong a feeling 
would be raised among the Athenian public generally, by the 
proposal of impoverishing the festival expenditure in order to 
Save a property-tax. Doubtless, after the proprietary class had 
borne a certain burthen of direct taxation, their complaints 
would become legitimate. Thecost of the festivals could not be 
kept up undiminished, under severe and continued pressure of 
war. Asa second and subsidiary resource, it would become 
essential to apply the whole or a part of the fund in alleviation 
of the burthens of the war. But even if all had been so applied, 
the fund could not have been large enough to dispense with 
the necessity of a property-tax besides. 

We see this conflict of interests—between direct taxation 
on one side and the festival fund on the other, asa means of 
paying for war—running through the Demosthenic orations, 
and especially marked in the fourth Philippic.? Unhappily the 





1 According to the author of the oration against Newra, the law did 
actually provide, that in time of war, the surplus revenue should be 
devoted to warlike purposes—nerevéyray Tay yduar, Sray rAcuos f, 7a 
wepidvra xphyara ris Biouhoews orpariwrixa elves (p. 1346). But it 
seems to me that this must be a misstatement, got up to suit the 5] er’s 
case. If the law had been so, Apollodorus‘would have committed no 
illegality in his motion ; moreover, all the fencing and manceuvring of 
Demosthenés in his first and third Olynthiacs would have been to no 


purpose. 
®'The case here put, though analogous in principle, makes against the 
Athenian proprietors, in degree ; for even in time of peace one-half of the 
French revenue is raised by direct taxation. Voltaire observes very justl) 
—“' argent que le public employoit 4 ces spectacles étoit un argent sacré, 
C’est pourquoi Démosthéne emploie tant de circonspection et tant de 
détours pour engager les Athéniens A employer cet argent a la guerre 
contre Philippe : c'est comme si on entreprenoit en Italie de soudoyer des 
troupes avec le trésor de Notre Dame de Lorette” (Voltaire, Des Divers 
hangemens arrivésa I'Art Tragique. uvres, tom. 65, p. 73, ed. 1832, 


ris), 
3 Demosth. Philipp. iv. p. 141-143; De Republicd Ordinandé, p. 167. 
Whether these two orations were actually delivered in their present form 
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conflict served as an excuse to both parties, for throwing the 
blame on each other, and starving the war; as well as for 
giving effect to the repugnance, shared by both rich and poor, 
against personal military service abroad. Demosthenés sides 
with neither—tries to mediate between them—and calls for 
patriotic sacrifice from both alike. Having before him an 
active and living enemy, with the liberties of Greece as well as 
of Athens at stake—he urges every species of sacrifice at once ; 
personal service, direct tax-payments, abnegation of the festivals. 
Sometimes the one demand stands most prominent, sometimes 
the other ; but oftenest of all, comes his appeal for personal 
service. Under such military necessities, in fact, the The6ric 
expenditure became mischievous, not merely because it absorbed 
the public money, but also because it chained the citizens to 
their home and disinclined them to active service abroad. The 
great charm and body of sentiment connected with the festival, 
essentially connected asit was with presencein Attica, operated 
as a bane; at an exigency when one-third or one-fourth of the 
citizens ought to have been doing hard duty as soldiers on the 
coasts of ‘Macedonia or Thrace, against an enemy who never 
slept Unfortunately for the Athenians, they could not be 
convinced, by all the patriotic.eloquence of Demosthenés, that 
the festivals which fed their piety and brightened their home- 
existence during peace, were unmaintainable during such a war, 
and must be renounced for a time, if the liberty and security of 
Athens were to be preserved. The same want of energy which 
made them shrink from the hardship of personal service, also 
rendered them indisposed to so great a sacrifice as that of their 
festivals; nor indeed would it have availed them to spare 
all the cost of their festivals had their remissness as soldiers 
still continued. Nothing less could have saved them, than 
simultaneous compliance with all the three requisitions urged 
by Demosthenés in 350 8.c. ; which compliance ultimately came, 
but came too late, in 339-338 B.c. = 


may perhaps be doubted. But I allude to them with confidence as De- 


mosthenic compositions; put together out of Demosthenic fragments and 
thoughts, 


VOL. XI. M 
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APPENDIX 
ON THE ORDER OF THE OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES 


Respecting the true chronological order of these three har- 
angues, dissentient opinions have been transmitted from ancient 
times, and still continue among modern critics. 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus cites the three speeches by their 
initial words, but places them in a different chronological order 
from that in which they stand edited. He gives the second as 
being first in the series; the third as second; and the first as 
third. 

It will be understood that I always speak of and describe these 
speeches by the order in which they stand edited ; though, as far 
as I can judge, that order is not the true one. 


Edited Order 2 ee ee eee 
Order of Dionysius 2 D002 2D Dor r 


The greater number of modern critics defend the edited order ; 
the main arguments for which have been ably stated in a Disserta- 
tion published by Petrenz in 1833. Dindorf, in his edition of 
Demosthenés, places this Dissertation in front of his notes to the 
Olynthiacs ; affirming that it is conclusive, and sets the question at 
rest. Béhnecke also (Forschungen, p. 151), treats the question as 
no longer open to doubt. 

On the other hand, Flathe (Geschichte Makedoniens, p. 183-187) 
expresses himself with equal confidence in favour of the order 
stated by Dionysius, A much higher authority, Dr. Thirlwall, 
agrees in the same opinion ; though with less confidence, and with 
a juster appreciation of our inadequate means for settling the 
question. See the Appendix iii. to the fifth volume of his History 
of Greece, p. 512. 

Though | have not come to the same conclusion as Dr. Thirl- 
wall, I agree with him, that unqualified confidence, in any con- 
clusion as to the order of these harangues, is unsuitable and not 
warranted by the amount of evidence. We have nothing to pro- 
ceed upon except the internal evidence of the speeches, taken in 
conjunction with the contemporaneous history ; of which we know 
little or nothing from information in detail. 

On the best judgement that I can form, I cannot adopt wholly 
either the edited order or that of Dionysius, though agreeing in part 
with both. I concur with Dionysius and Dr. Thirlwall in placing the 
second Olynthiac frst of the three. I concur with the edited order 
in placing the third /as¢, I obse:ve, in Dr. Thirlwall’s Appendix, 
that this arrangement has been vindicated in a Dissertation by 
Stueve, I have not seen this Dissertation ; and my own conclusion 
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was deduced—even before I knew that it had ever been advocated 
elsewhere—only from an attentive study of the speeches. 
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To consider first the proper place of the second Olynthiac (I 
mean that which stands second in the edited order). 

The most remarkable characteristic of this oration is, that scarcely 
anything is said in it about Olynthus. It is, in fact, a Philippic 
rather than an Olynthiac. This characteristic is not merely ad- 
mitted, but strongly put forward, by Petrenz, p. 1r—“ Quid | quod 
ipsorum Olynthiorum hac quidem in caus tantum uno loco facta 
mentio est—ut uno illo versiculo sublato, vix ex ips oratione, qua 
in causa esset habita, certis rationibus evinci posset.” How are we 
to explain the absence of all reference to Olynthus? According to 
Petrenz, it is because the orator had already, in his former har- 
angue, said all that could be necessary in respect to the wants of 

thus, and the necessity of upholding that city even for the 
safety of Athens; he might now therefore calculate that his first 
discourse remained impressed on his countrymen, and that all that 
was required was, to combat the extraordinary fear of Philip which 
hindered them from giving effect to a resolution already taken to 
assist the Olynthians. 

In this hypothesis I am unable to acquiesce. It may appear 
natural to a reader of Demosthenés, who passes from the first 
printed discourse to the second without any intervening time to 
forget what he has just read. But it will hardly fit the case of a 
real speaker in busy Athens. Neither Demosthenés in the fluctu- 
ating Athenian assembly—nor even any orator in the more fixed 
English Parliament or American Congress—could be rash enough 
to calculate that a discourse delivered some time before had re- 
mained engraven on the minds of his audience. If Demosthenés 
had previously addressed the Athenians with so strong a conviction 
of the distress of Olynthus, and of the motives for Athens to assist 
Olynthus, as is embodied in the first discourse—if his speech, how- 
ever well received, was not acted upon, so that in the course of a 
certain time he had to address them again for the same purpose— 
I cannot believe that he would allude to Olynthus only once by the 
by, and that he would merely dilate upon the general chances and 
conditions of the war between Athens and Philip. However well 
calculated the second Olynthiac may be “ad concitandos exacer- 
bandosque civium animos” (to use the words of Petrenz), it is not 
peculiarly calculated to procure aid to Olynthus. If the orator 
had failed to procure such aid by a discourse like the first Olyn- 
thiac, he would never resort to a discourse like the second Olyn- 
thiac to make good the deficiency; he would repeat anew, and 
more impressively than before, the danger of Olynthus, and the 
danger to Athens herself if she suffered Olynthus to fall. This 
would be the way to accomplish his object, and at the same time 
to combat the fear of Philip in the minds of the Athenians. 
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According to my view of the subject, the omission (or mere. 
single passing notice) of Olynthus clearly shows that the wants of 
that city, and the urgency of assisting it, were zof the main drift 
of Demosthenés in the second Olynthiac. His main drift is, to 
encourage and stimulate his countrymen in their general war 
against Philip; taking in, thankfully, the new ally Olynthus, whom 
they have just acquired—but taking her in only as a valuable 
auxiliary (& xpoo6hrns épet), to co-operate with Athens against Philip 
as well'as to receive aid from Athens—not presenting her either 
as peculiarly needing succour, or as likely, if allowed to perish, to 
expose the vitals of Athens. 

Now a speech of this character is what I cannot satisfactorily 
explain, as following after the totally different spirit of the first 
Olynthiac ; but it is natural and explicable, if we suppose it to 
precede the first Olynthiac. Olynthus does not approach Athens 
at first in forma pauperis, as if she were in danger and requiring 
aid against an overwhelming enemy. She presents herself as an 
equal, offering to co-operate against a common enemy, and tender- 
ing an alliance which the Athenians had hitherto sought in vain. 
She will of course want aid—but she can give co-operation of 
equal value. Demosthenés advises to assist her—this comes of 
course, when her alliance is accepted :—but he dwells more forcibly 
upon the value of what she will give to the Athenians, in the way 
of co-operation against Philip. Nay, it is remarkable that the 
territorial vicinity of Olynthus to Philip is exhibited, not as a peril 
to Aer which the Athenians must assist her in averting, but as a 
godsend to enable ¢hem the better to attack Philip in conjunction 
with her. Moreover Olynthus is represented, not as apprehending 
any danger from Philip’s arms, but as having recently discovered 
how dangerous it is to be in alliance with him. Let us thank the 
gods (says Demosthenés at the opening of the second Olynthiac)— 
7d rods ToAeuhaovTas HAlaey yeyerjoba Kal xdpav Suopoy Kal Sérauly 
tiva kextnudvous, kal Td wéyiotoy amdrroy, Thy bxtp rod woAtuou ywouny 
roabray Exovras, Gore ras xpds axeivoy Siadrayds, xparov ply dxlorous, 
dra ris davray narpltos voullew dvdoraaw elvat, Bapovlg tw) wad Gelg 
xartdmasw toner evepyeota (p. 18). 

The general tenor of the second Olynthiac is in harmony with 
this opening. Demosthenés looks forward to a vigorous aggressive 
war carried on by Athens and Olynthus jointly against Philip, and 
he enters at large into the general chances of such war, noticing 
the vulnerable as well as the odious points of Philip, and striving 
(as Petrenz justly remarks) to “excite and exasperate the minds of 
the citizens.” 

Such is the first bright promise of the Olynthian alliance with 
Athens. But Athens, as usual, makes no exertions ; leaving the 
Olynthians and Chalkidians to contend against Philip by them- 
selves, It is presently found that he gains advantages over them ; 
bad news come from Thrace, and probably complaining envoys to 
announce them. It is then that Demosthenés delivers his first 
Olynthiac, so much more urgent in its tone respecting Olynthus. 
The main topic is now—* Protect the Olynthians; save their 
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confederate cities ; think what will happen if they are ruined; 
there is nothing to hinder Philip in that case from marching into 
Attica.” The views of Demosthenés have changed from the 
offensive to the defensive. 

I cannot but think, therefore, that all the internal evidence of 
the Olynthiacs indicates the second as prior in point of time both 
to the first and to the third. Stueve (as cited by Dr. Thirlwall) 
mentions another reason tending to the same conclusion. Nothing 
is said in the second Olynthiac about meddling with the Theéric . 
Fund; whereas, in the first, that subject is distinctly adverted to— 
and in the third, forcibly and repeatedly pressed, though with 
sufficient artifice to save the illegality. This is difficult to explain, 
assuming the second to be posterior to the first; but noway 
difficult if we suppose the second to be the earliest of the three, 
and to be delivered with the purpose which I have pointed out. 

On the other hand, this manner of handling the Thedric Fund 
in the third oration, as compared with the first, is one strong reason 
for believing (as Petrenz justly contends) that the third is posterior 
to the first—and not prior, as Dionysius places it. 

As to the third Olynthiac, its drift and purpose appear to me 
correctly stated in the argument prefixed by Libanius. It was 
delivered after Athens had sent some succour to Olynthus, whereas 
both the first and the second were spoken before anything at all 
had yet been done. I think there is good ground for following 
Libanius (as Petrenz and others do) in his statement that the third 
oration recognises Athens as having done something, which the two 
first do not ; though Dr. Thirlwall (p. 509) agrees with Jacobs in 
doubting such a distinction. The successes of mercenaries, re- 
ported at Athens (p. 38), must surely have been successes of mer- 
cenaries commissioned by her ; and the triumphant hopes noticed 
by Demosthenés as actually prevalent, are most naturally explained 
by supposing such news to have arrived. Demosthenés says no 
more than he can help about the success actually gained, because 
he thinks it of no serious importance. He wishes to set before the 
people, as a corrective to the undue confidence prevalent, that all 
the real danger yet remained to be dealt with. 

Though Athens had done something, she had done little—sent 
no citizens—provided no pay. This Demosthenés urges her to do 
without delay, and dwells upon the Theéric Fund as one means 
of obtaining money along with personal service. Dr. Thirlwall 
indeed argues that the first Olynthiac is more urgent than the 
third, in setting forth the crisis; from whence he infers that it is 
posterior in time. His argument is partly founded upon a sentence 
near the beginning of the first Olynthiac, wherein the safety of A¢hens 
herseif is mentioned as involved—ray tpayydror byiv abrots dyTiAn- 
wrdov torly, elxep dxip cwrnplas abt dy ppwritere: upon which | may 
remark, that the reading airay is not universally admitted. 
Dindorf in his edition reads airay, referring it to xpaypdroy: and 
stating in his note that abréy is the reading of the vulgate, first 
changed by Reiske into aéréy on the authority of the Codex 
Bavaricus, But even if we grant that the first Olynthiac depicts 
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the crisis as more dangerous and urgent than the third, we cannot 
infer that the first is posterior to the third. The third was de- 
livered immediately after news received of success near Olynthus ; 
Olynthian affairs did really prosper for the moment and to a 
certain exteat—though the amount of prosperity was greatly ex- 
aggerated by the public. Demosthends sets Eanself to combat 
this exaggeration ; he passes as lightly as he can over the recent 
good news, but he cannot avoid allowing something for them, and 
throwing the danger of Olynthus a little back into more distant 
contingency. At the same time he states it in the strongest 
manner, both section 2 and sections 9, 10. 

Without being insensible, therefore, to the fallibility of all 
opinions founded upon such imperfect evidence, I think that the 
true chronological order of the Olynthiacs is that proposed by 
Stueve, II. I. III. With Dionysius I agree so far as to put the 
second Olynthiac first; and with the common order in putting 
the third Olynthiac last. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX 


FROM THE CAPTURE OF OLYNTHUS TO THE TERMINATION 
OF THE SACRED WAR BY PHILIP 


Ir was during the early spring of 347 B.c.,as far as we can 
make out, that Olynthus, after having previously seen the thirty 
Chalkidic cities conquered, underwent herself the like fate from 
the arms of Philip. Exile and poverty became the lot of such 
Olynthians and Chalkidians as could make their escape; while 
the greater number of both sexes were sold into slavery. A 
few painful traces present themselves of the diversities of 
suffering which befell these unhappy victims. Atrestidas, an 
Arcadian who had probably served in the Macedonian army, 
received from Philip a grant of thirty Olynthian slaves, chiefly 
women and children, who were seen following him in a string, 
as he travelled homeward through the Grecian cities. Many 
young Olynthian women were bought for the purpose of having 
their persons turned to account by their new proprietors. Of 
these purchasers, one, an Athenian citizen who had exposed his 
new purchase at Athens, was tried and condemned for the pro- 
ceeding by the Dikastery.1 Other anecdotes come before us, 


1 Deinarchus cont. Demosth. J 93 
Demosthenés asserts also that ian women were given as @ present 
by Philip to Philokratés p 386-440). The outrage which he imputed 
(p- 401) to Eschinés and Phrynon in Macedonia, sgainst the Olynthian 


Demosth. Fals, Leg. pp. 439, 440. 
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inaccurate probably as to names and details,’ yet illustrating 
the general hardships brought upon this once free Chalkidic 
population. 

Meanwhile the victor Philip was at the maximum of his 
glory. In commemoration of his conquests, he celebrated a 
splendid festival to the Olympian Zeus in Macedonia, with 
unbounded hospitality, and prizes of every sort, for matches and 
exhibitions, both gymnastic and poetical. His donations were 
munificent, as well to the Grecian and Macedonian officers who 
had served him, as to the eminent poets or actors who pleased 
his taste. Satyrus the comic actor, refusing all presents for 
himself, asked and obtained from him the release of two young 
women taken in Olynthus, daughters of his friend the Pydnean 
Apollophanés, who had been one of the persons concerned in 
the death of Philip's elder brother Alexander. Satyrus an- 
nounced his intention not only of ensuring freedom to these 
young women, but likewise of providing portions for them and 
giving them out in marriage? Philip also found at Olynthus 
his two exiled half-brothers, who had served as pretexts for the 
war—and put both of them to death.® 

It has already been stated that Athens had sent to Olynthus 
more than one considerable reinforcement, especially during the 
last year of the war. Though we are ignorant what these 
expeditions achieved, or even how much was their exact force, 
we find reason to suspect that they were employed by Charés 
and other generals to no good purpose. The opponents of 
Charés accused him, as well as Deiarés and other mercenary 
chiefs, of having wasted the naval and military strength of the 
city in idle enterprises or rapacious extortions upon the traders 
of the Aegean. They summed up 1500 talents and r50 triremes 
thus lost to Athens, besides widespread odium incurred among 
the islanders by the unjust contributions levied upon them to 
enrich the generzl.4 In addition to this disgraceful ill-success, 
woman—is not to be received as a fact, since it is indignantly denied 
Eschinés (Fals. Leg. init. and p. 48). Yet it is probably but too faithful 
a picture of real deeds, committed by others, if not by Aischinés. 

‘The story of the old man of Olynthus (Seneca, Controv. v. 10) bought 
by Parrhasius the painter and tortured in order to form a subject for a 
painting of the suffering Prometheus—is more than doubtful; since Par- 
rhasius, already in high repute as a painter before 400 B.c. (see Xenoph. 
Mem. iii. 10), can hardly have been still flourishing in 347 B.c. It dis- 
closes, however, at least, one of the many forms of slave-suffering occasion- 
ally realised, . 
Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 384-401 ; Diodor. xvi. 55. 
3 Justin, viii. 3. 
4 Aischinés, Fals, Leg. p. 37, ¢. 24- 
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came now the fearful ruin in Olynthus and Chalkidiké, and the 

great aggrandisement of their enemy Philip. The loss of 

Olynthus, with the miserable captivity of its population, would 

have been sufficient of themselves to excite powerful sentiment 

among the Athenians. But there was a further circumstance 
which came yet more home to their feelings. Many of their 
own citizens were serving in Olynthus as an auxiliary garrison, 
and had now become captives along with the rest! No such 
calamity as this had befallen Athens for a century past, since 
the defeat of Tolmidés at Koroneia in Beeotia. The whole 
Athenian people, and especially the relations of the captives, 
were full of agitation and anxiety, increased by alarming news 
from other quarters. The conquest threatened the security of 
all the Athenian possessions in Lemnos, Imbros, and the Cher- 
sonese. This last peninsula, especially, was altogether unpro- 
tected against Philip, who was even reported to be on his 
march thither; insomuch that the Athenian settlers within 
it began to forsake their properties and transfer their families to 

Athens. Amidst the grief and apprehension which disturbed 

the Athenian mind, many special assemblies were held to dis- 

cuss suitable remedies. What was done, we are not exactly 
informed. But it seems that no one knew where the general 

Charés with his armament was; so that it became necessary 

even for his friends in the assembly to echo the strong expres- 

sions of displeasure among the people, and to send a light 
yessel immediately in search of him.? 
The gravity of the crisis forced even Eubulus, and others 
/ among the statesmen hitherto languid in the war, to hold a 
more energetic language than before against Philip. De 
nouncing him now as the common enemy of Greece, they 
proposed missions into Peloponnesus and elsewhere for the 
purpose of animating the Grecian states into confederacy against 
him. Aischinés assisted strenuously in procuring the adoption 
of this proposition, and was himself named as one of the 
envoys into Peloponnesus.* 

This able orator, immortalised as the rival of Demosthenés, 
has come before us hitherto only as a soldier in various 
Athenian expeditions—to Phlius in Peloponnesus (368)—to 
the battle of Mantineia (362)—and to Eubcea under Phokion 


1 Aschinks, Fals Leg. p. 30. ® Zschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 37. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 435. kal dy uty 7§ Ohup rary a (you Batbalus) 
Galery, ral kar roy walboy Gures, H ply dmorwhevar @{Aurmoy 
ovrcobar, &c. 

« Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp. 438, 439. 
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(349 8.c.); in which last he had earned the favourable notice of 
the general, and had been sent to Athens with the news of the 
victory at Tamynz. ®schinés was about six years older than 
Demosthenés, but born in a much humbler and poorer station. 
His father Atrométus taught to boys the elements of letters ; 
his mother Glaukothea made a living by presiding over certain 
religious assemblies and rites of initiation, intended chiefly for 
poor communicants; the boy Aischinés assisting both one and 
the other in a menial capacity. Such at least is the statement 
which comes to us, enriched with various degrading details, on 
the doubtful authority of his rival Demosthenés ;1 who also 
affirms, what we may accept as generally true, that /ischinés 
had passed his early manhood partly as an actor, partly as 
a scribe or reader to the official boards. . For both functions he 
possessed some natural advantages—an athletic frame, a power- 
ful voice, a ready flow of unpremeditated speech. After some 
years passed as scribe, in which he made himself useful to 
Eubulus and others, he was chosen public scribe to the assembly 
—acquired familiarity with the administrative and parliamentary 
business of the city—and thus elevated himself by degrees 
to influence as a speaker. In rhetorical power, he seems to 
have been surpassed only by Demosthenés.? 

As envoy of Athens despatched under the motion of Eubulus, 
4Eschinés proceeded into Peloponnesus in the spring of 347 ; 
others being sent at the same time to other Grecian cities. 
Among other places, he visited Megalopolis, where he was 
heard before the Arcadian collective assembly called the Ten 
‘Thousand. He addressed them in a strain of animated ex- 
hortation, adjuring them to combine with Athens for the defence 
of the liberties of Greece against Philip, and inveighing strenu- 
ously against those traitors who, in Arcadia as well as in other 
parts of Greece, sold themselves to the aggressor and paralysed 
all resistance. He encountered however much opposition from 
a speaker named Hieronymus, who espoused the interest of 
Philip in the assembly : and though he professed to bring back 
some flattering hopes, it is certain that neither in Arcadia, nor 
elsewhere in Peloponnesus, was his influence of any real 
efficacy.’ The strongest feeling among the Arcadians was fear 

1 Demosthents affirms this at two distinct times—Fals. Leg. p. 415-4315 
De Corona, P: 313. 2 Ps . i 

Stechow (Vita Aischinis, p. 1-10) brings together the little which can be 
made out respecting AEschinés, 

4 Dionys, Hal. De Adm. Vi Dicend. Demosth. p. 10633 Cicero, Orator, 


c. 9, 206 
Pemosth. Fals Leg. p. 344-4383 Alschin. Fala. Leg, p. 38. The 
M2 
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and dislike of Sparta, which rendered them in the main 
indifferent, if not favourable, to the Macedonian successes. In 
returning from Arcadia to Athens, Atschinés met the Arcadian 
Atrestidas, with the unhappy troop of Olynthian slaves 
following; a sight which so deeply affected the Athenian 
orator, that he dwelt upon it afterwards in his speech before the 
assembly with indignant sympathy ; deploring the sad effects 
of Grecian dissension, and the ruin produced by Philip’s 
combined employment of arms and corruption. 

schinés returned probably about the middle of the summer 
of 347 Bc. Other envoys, sent to more distant cities, remained 
out longer; some indeed even until the ensuing winter. 
Though it appears that some envoys from other cities were 
induced in return to visit Athens, yet no sincere or hearty 
co-operation against Philip could be obtained in any part of 
Greece. While Philip, in the fulness of triumph, was cele- 
brating his magnificent Olympic festival in Macedonia, the 
Athenians were disheartened by finding that they could expect 
little support from independent Greeks, and were left to act 
only with their own narrow synod of allies. Hence Eubulus 
and Aéschinés became earnest partisans of peace, and Demo- 
sthenés also seems to have been driven by the general de- 
spondency into a willingness to negotiate. The two orators, 
though they afterwards became bitter rivals, were at this 
juncture not very discordant in sentiment. On the other hand, 
the philippising speakers at Athens held a bolder tone than 
ever. As Philip found his ports greatly blocked up by the 
Athenian cruisers, he was likely to profit by his existing ascend- 
ency for the purpose of strengthening his naval equipments. 
Now there was no place so abundantly supplied as Athens, 
with marine stores and muniments for armed ships. Probably 
there were agents or speculators taking measures to supply 
Philip with these articles, and it was against them that a decree 
of the assembly was now directed, adopted on the motion of 
a senator named Timarchus—to punish with death all who 
should export from Athens to Philip either arms or stores for 
ships of war. This severe decree, however, was passed at the 


conduct of Aischinés at this juncture is much the same, as described by his 
rival, and as admitted by himself, It was in truth among the most honour- 
able epochs of his life. 

2 Demoath. Fals. Leg. p. 433. This decree must have been by 
‘Timarchus either towards the close of Olymp. 108, 1—or towards the be- 
ginning of the following year Olymp. 108, 2 that is, not long before, or 
not long alter, Midsummer 347 B.c. But which of these two dates is to be 
preferred, is matter of controversy. Franke (Prolegom, ad Aischin. cont, 
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same time that the disposition towards peace, if peace were 
attainable, was on the increase at Athens. 

Some months before the capture of Olynthus, ideas of peace 
had already been started, partly through the indirect overtures 
of Philip himself. During the summer of 348 2c, the 
Eubceans had tried to negotiate an accommodation with 
Athens ; the contest in Eubcea, though we know no particulars 
of it, having never wholly ceased for the last year and a half, 
Nor does it appear that any peace was even now concluded; 
for Eubcea is spoken of as under the dependence of Philip 
during the ensuing year.1_ The Eubcean envoys, however, inti- 
mated that Philip had desired them to communicate from him 
a wish to finish the war and conclude peace with Athens.? 
Though Philip had at this time conquered the larger portion of 
Chalkidiké, and was proceeding successfully against the re- 
mainder, it was still his interest to detach Athens from the war, 
if he could. Her manner of carrying on war was indeed faint 
and slack ; yet she did him much harm at sea, and she was the 
only city competent to organise an extensive Grecian con- 
federacy against him; which, though it had not yet been 
brought about, was at least a possible contingency under her 
presidency. : 

An Athenian of influence named Phrynon had been captured 


Timarchum, p. xxxviii.-xli,) thinks that Timarchus was senator in Olymp. 
18, 1—and proposed the decree then he supposes the oration of Aschinés 
to have been delivered in the beginning of Olymp, 108, 3—and that the 
expression (p. 11) announcing Timarchus as having been senator “the year 
before ” (xépvaw), is to be construed loosely as signifying “‘the year but one 
before.” 


‘Mr. Clinton, Boeckh, and Westermann, suppose the oration of Aschinés 
against Timarchus to have been delivered in Olymp. 108, 4—not in 
Olymp. 108, 3. On that supposition, if we take the word xépucw in its 
usual sense, Timarchus was senator in 108, 3. Now it is certain that he 
did not propose the decree forbidding the export of naval stores to Philip, 
at adaic so late as 108, 3 ; because the peace with Philip was concluded in 
Elaphebolion Olymp. 108, 2 (March 346 B.c.). But the supposition might 
be admissible, that Timarchus was senator in two different years—both in 
Olymp. 108, 1, and in Olymp. 108, 3 (not in two consecutive years). In 
that case, the senatorial year of Timarchus, to which Aéschinés alludes 
(cont. Timarch. p. 11) would be Olymp. 108, 3; while the other senatorial 
year in which ‘Timarchus moved the degree prohibiting export, would be 
Olymp. 108, 1. 

evertheless, I agree with the views of Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 
294), who thinks that the oration was delivered Olymp. 108, 3—and that 
Timarchus had been senator and had proposed the decree prohibiting 
export of stores to Philip, in the year preceding—that is, Olymp. 108, 2; 
at the beginning of the year—Midsummer R73. 

1 Demosth, Fals. Leg. p. 348-445. ‘ZEschin. Fals, Leg. p. 29. 
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by Philip's cruisers, during the truce of the Olympic festival in 
348 B.C. : after a certain detention, he procured from home the 
required ransom and obtained his release. On returning to 
Athens, he had sufficient credit to prevail on the public assem- 
bly to send another citizen along with him, as public envoy 
from the city to Philip ; in order to aid him in getting back his 
ransom, which he alleged to have been wrongfully demanded 
from one captured during the holy truce. Though this seems 
a strange proceeding during mid-war,! yet the Athenian public 
took up the case with sympathy ; Ktesiphon was named envoy, 
and went with Phrynon to Philip, whom they must have found 
engaged in the war against Olynthus. Being received in the 
most courteous manner, they not only obtained restitution of 
the ransom, but were completely won over by Philip. With his 
usual good policy, he had seized the opportunity of gaining (we 
may properly say, of bribing, since the restoration of ransom 
was substantially a bribe) two powerful Athenian citizens, whom 
he now sent back to Athens as his pronounced partisans. 
Phrynon and Ktesiphon, on their return, expatiated warmly 
on the generosity of Philip, and reported much about his 
flattering expressions towards Athens, and his reluctance to 
continue the war against her. The public assembly being 
favourably disposed, a citizen named Philokratés, who now 
comes before us for the first time, proposed a decree, granting 
to Philip leave to send a herald and envoys, if he chose, 
to treat for peace; which was what Philip was anxious to 
do, according to the allegation of Ktesiphon. The decree 
was passed unanimously in the assembly, but the mover 
Philokratés was impeached some time afterwards before the 
Dikastery, as for an illegal proposition, by a citizen named 
Lykinus. On the cause coming to trial, the Dikastery pro- 
nounced an acquittal so triumphant, that Lykinus did not even 


1 There is more than one singularity in the narrative given by Aischinés 
about Phryzon, The complaint of Phrynon implies an assumption, that 
the Olympic truce suspended the operations of war everywhere throughout 
Greece, between belligerent Greeks. But such was not the maxim ri 
ised or acted on 80 far as we know the operstions of warfare. Voemel 
(Proleg. ad Demosth. De Pace, p. 246), feeling this difficulty, understands 
the Olympic truce, here mentioned, to refer to the Olympic festival cele- 
brated by Philip himself in Macedonia, in the spring or summer of 347 B.C. 
This would remove the difficulty about the effect of the truce; for Philip of 
course would respect his own proclaimed truce. But it is liable to another 
objection ; that Aischints plaialy indicates the capture of Phrynon to have 
been anterior to the fall of Olynthus, Besides, Aschinés would hardly use 
the words vrais ‘OAvumuais expr8ais, without any special addition, to signify 
the Macedonian games. 
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obtain the fifth part of the suffrages. Philokratés being so 
sick as to be unable to do justice to his own case, Demo- 
sthenés stood forward as his supporter, and made a long speech 
in his favour.! Sy 
The motion of Philokratés determined nothing positive, 
and only made an opening ; of which, however, it did not 
suit Philip’s purpose to avail himself. But we see that ideas 
of peace had been thrown out by some persons at Athens, 
even during the last months of the Olynthian war, and while 
a body of Athenian citizens were actually assisting Olynthus 
against the besieging force of Philip. Presently arrived the 
terrible news of the fall of Olynthus, and of the captivity of 
the Athenian citizens in garrison there. While this great alarm 
(as has been already stated) gave birth to new missions for 
anti-Macedonian alliances, it enlisted on the side of peace all 
the friends of those captives whose lives were now in Philip's 
hands. The sorrow thus directly inflicted on many private 
families, together with the force of individual sympathy widely 
diffused among the citizens, operated powerfully upon the 
decisions of the public assembly. A century before, the Athe- 
nians had relinquished all their acquisitions in Beeotia, in order 
to recover their captives taken in the defeat of Tolmidés at 
Koroneia ; and during the Peloponnesian war, the policy of 
the Spartans had been chiefly guided for three or four years by 
the anxiety to ensure the restoration of the captives of Sphak- 
teria. Moreover, several Athenians of personal consequence 
were taken at Olynthus ; among them, Eukratus and Iatroklés. 
Shortly after the news arrived, the relatives of these two men, 


1 Aischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 30, c. 73 cont. Ktesiph. p. 63. Our know- 
ledge of these events is derived almost wholly from one, or other, or both, 
of the two rival orators, in their speeches delivered four or five years after- 
wards, on the trial De FalsA Legatione. Demosthenés seeks to prove that 
before the embassy to Macedonia, in which he and Aischinés were jointly 
concemed—Aischinés was eager for continued war against Philip, and only 
became the partisan of Philip during and after the embassy. AEschinés 
does not deny that he made efforts at that juncture to get up more effective 
war against Philip; nor is the fact at all dishonourable to him. On the 
other hand, he seeks to prove against Demosthenés, that he (Demosthenés) 
was at that time both @ partisan of peace with Philip, and a friend of 
Philokratés to whom he afterwards became so bitterly opposed. For this 

irpose Aischinés adverts to the motion of Philokrat®s about permitting 
Philip to tend envoys to Athens—and the speech of Demosthenés in the 
Dikastery in favour of Philokratés. 

It would prove nothing discreditable to Demosthenés if both these 
allegations were held. to be correct. The motion of Philokratés was 
altogether indefinite, pledging Athens to nothing; and Demosthenés might 
well think it unreasonable to impeach a statesman for such a motion. 
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presented themselves before the assembly in the solemn guise 
of suppliants, deposited an olive branch on the altar hard by, 
and entreated that care might be had for the safety of their 
captive kinsmen.! This touching appeal, echoed as it would 
be by the cries of so many other citizens in the like distress, 
called forth unanimous sympathy in the assembly. Both Philo- 
kratés and Demosthenés spoke in favour of it; Demosthenés 
probably, as having been a strenuous advocate of the war, was 
the more anxious to show that he was keenly alive to so much 
individual suffering. It was resolved to open indirect negotiations 
with Philip for the release of the captives, through some of the 
great tragic and comic actors ; who, travelling in the exercise of 
their profession to every city in Greece, were everywhere regarded 
in some sort as privileged persons. One of these, Neoptolemus,? 
had already availed himself of his favoured profession and 
liberty of transit to assist in Philip’s intrigues and correspond- 
ences at Athens; another, Aristodemus, was also in good 
esteem with Philip; both were probably going to Macedonia 
to take part in the splendid Olympic festival there preparing. 
They were charged to make application, and take the best 
steps in their power, for the safety or release of the captives.® 
It would appear that these actors were by no means expe- 
ditious in the performance of their mission. They probably 
spent some time in their professional avocations in Macedonia ; 


1 Aschinés, Fals. Leg. ps 30, c. 8 “rb B88 robs abrods xpdvous 
“Oaurbos fAw, Kal wodAol rev Suerépwy eynareAgponcay woAirav, dy Fy 
*larporAds nal Evpatos. “trp 58 rotray keernplay Oérres of olneio1, 
@Béovro dpiy denies rorhoagOu" waperSévres 8° abrois cuviryépour 
@ironpdrns Kad Anuoodlyns, ddr’ ode Aloxtyns. 

To illustrate the effect of this impressive ceremony upon the Athenian 
assembly, we may recall the memorable scene mentioned by Xenophon 
and Diodorus (Xen. Hell. i. 7, 8; Diodor. xiii. ror) after the battle of 
Arginusse, when the relatives of the warriors who had perished on board of 
the foundered ships presented themselves before the assembly with shaven 
heads and in mourning garb, Compare also, about presentments of solemn 
supplication to the assembly, Demosthenés, De Coroné, p. 262—with the 
note of Dissen; and Aschinés contra Timarchum, p. 9, c. 13. 

3 Demosth. De Pace, p. 58. 

 Rschinés (Fals. Leg. Rene 8) mentions only Aristodemus. But 
from various passages in the oration of Demosthenés (De Fals. Leg. pp. 
344, 346, 371, 443), we gather that the actor Neoptolemus must have been 
conjoined with him’; perhaps also the Athenian Ktesiphon, though this is 
less certain, Demosthenés mentions Aristodemus again, in the speech De 
Coronf (p. 232), as the first originator of the peace. 

Demosthenés (De Pace, p. 58) had, even before this, denounced Neo- 
plolesins as playing a corrupt game for the purposes of Philip at Athens. 

‘oon after the peace, Neoptolemus sold up all his property at Athens, and 
went to reside in Macedonia. 
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and Aristodemus, not being a responsible envoy, delayed some 
time even after his return before he made any report. That 
his mission had not been wholly fruitless, however, became 
presently evident from the arrival of the captive Jatroklés, 
whom Philip had released without ransom. ‘The Senate then 
summoned Aristodemus before them, inviting him to make a 
general report of his proceedings ; which he did, first before 
the Senate—next before the public assembly. He affirmed 
that Philip had entertained his propositions kindly, and that 
he was in the best dispositions towards Athens ; desirous not 
only to be at peace with her, but even to be admitted as her 
ally. Demosthenés, then a senator, moved a vote of thanks 
and a wreath to Aristodemus.! 

This report, as far as we can make out, appears to have been 
made about September or October 347 B.c. ; A’schinés, and the 
other roving commissioners sent out by Athens to raise up anti- 
Macedonian combinations, had returned with nothing but 
disheartening announcements of refusal or lukewarmness. 
And there occurred also about the same time in Phokis and 
‘Thermopyle, other events of grave augury to Athens, showing 
that the Sacred War and the contest between the Phokians and 
Thebans was turning—as all events had tumed for the last ten 
years—to the further aggrandisement of Philip. 

During the preceding two years, the Phokians, now under 
the command of Phaleekus in place of Phayllus, had maintained 
their position against Thebes—had kept possession of the 
Beeotian towns Orchomenus, Koroneia, and Korsia—and were 
still masters of Alp6nus, Thronium, and Nikzea, as well as of 
the important pass of Thermopylz adjoining. But though 
on the whole successful in regard to Thebes, they had fallen 
into dissension among themselves. The mercenary force, 
necessary to their defence, could only be maintained by con- 
tinued appropriation of the Delphian treasures; an appropria- 
tion becoming from year to year both less lucrative and more 
odious. By successive spoliation of gold and silver ornaments, 
the temple is said to have been stripped of 10,000 talents 
(= about £2,300,000), all its available wealth; so that the 
Phokian leaders were now reduced to dig foran unauthenticated 
treasure, supposed (on the faith of a verse in the Iliad, as well 
as on other grounds of surmise) to lie concealed beneath its 
stone floor. ‘Their search however was not only unsuccessful, 


1 Aischin, Fals. Leg. p. 30, ¢. 
2 Diodor. xvi. 58; Demosth. “Fels Leg. p. 385-387; Aischinés, Fals. 
Leg. Pe 45) Cc 41. 
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but arrested, as we are told, by violent earthquakes, significant 
of the anger of Apollo.! 

As the Delphian treasure became less and less, so the means 
of Phalekus to pay troops and maintain ascendency declined. 
While the foreign mercenaries relaxed in their obedience, his 
opponents in Phokis manifested increased animosity against his 
continued sacrilege. So greatly did these opponents increase 
in power, that they deposed Phalekus, elected Deinokratés 
with two others in his place, and instituted a strict inquiry into 
the antecedent appropriation of the Delphian treasure. Gross 
peculation was found to have been committed for the profit 
of individual leaders, especially one named Philon; who, on 
being seized and put to the torture, disclosed the names of 
several accomplices. These men were tried, compelled to 
refund, and ultimately put to death.? Phalekus however still 
retained his ascendency over the mercenaries, about 8000 in 
number, so as to hold Thermopylz and the places adjacent, 
and even presently to be reappointed general.® 

Such intestine dispute, combined with the gradual exhaustion 
of the temple funds, sensibly diminished the power of the 
Phokians. Yet they still remained too strong for their enemies 
the Thebans; who, deprived of Orchomenus and Koroneia, 
impoverished by military efforts of nine years, and unable to 
terminate the contest by their own force, resolved to invoke 
foreign aid. An opportunity might perhaps have been obtained 
for closing the war by some compromise, if it had been possible 
now to bring about an accommodation between Thebes and 
. Athens; which some of the philo-Theban orators (Demo- 
sthenés seemingly among them) attempted, under the preva- 
lent uneasiness about Philip.4 But the adverse sentiments 
in both cities, especially in Thebes, were found invincible ; 
and the Thebans, little anticipating consequences, determined 
to invoke the ruinous intervention of the conqueror of 
Olynthus. The Thessalians, already valuable allies of Philip, 
joined them in soliciting him to crush the Phokians, and 
to restore the ancient Thessalian privilege of the Pylea 
(or regular yearly Amphiktyonic meeting at Thermopyla) 

1 Diodor. xvi. 56. 4 Diodor. xvi. 56, 57. 

3 Aschin. Fals, Leg. p. 62, c. 41; Diodor. xvi. 59. #dAaucor, wdrw 
ris orpararylas Emperor, &c. 

4 Zischinés cont. Ktesiph. p. 73, c. 443 Demosth. De Corona, p. 231. 
Demosthenés, in his oration De Coronf, spoken many years after the facts, 
affirms the contingency of alliance between Athens and Thebes at this 
juncture, as having been much more probable than he ventures to state it 
in the earlier speech De Fals& Legatione. 
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which the Phokians had suppressed during the last ten years. 
This joint prayer for intervention was preferred in the name of 
the Delphian god, investing Philip with the august character 
of champion of the Amphiktyonic assembly, to rescue the 
Delphian temple from its sacrilegious plunderers. 

The king of Macedon, with his past conquests and his well- 
known spirit of aggressive enterprise, was now a sort of present 
Deity, ready to lend force to all the selfish ambition, or blind 
fear and antipathy, prevalent among the discontented fractions 
of the Hellenic world. While his intrigues had procured 
numerous partisans even in the centre of Peloponnesus—as 
schinés, on return from his mission, had denounced, not 
having yet himself enlisted in the namber—he was now 
furnished with a pious pretence, and invited by powerful « cities, 
to penetrate into the heart of Greece, within its last line of 
common defence, Thermopyle. 

The application of the Thebans to Philip excited much 
alarm in Phokis. A Macedonian army under Parmenio did 
actually enter Thessaly—where we find them, three months 
later, besieging Halus.! Reports seem to have been spread, 
about September 347 B.c., that the Macedonians were about to 
march to Thermoplyz ; upon which the Phokians took alarm, 
and sent envoys to Athens as well as to Sparta, entreating aid 
to enable them to hold the pass, and offering to deliver up the 
three important towns near it—Alpénus, Thronium, and Nika. 
So much were the Athenians alarmed by the message, that they 
not only ordered Proxenus, their’ general at Oreus, to take 
immediate possession of the pass, but also passed a decree to 
equip fifty triremes, and to send forth their military citizens 
under thirty years of age, with an energy like that displayed 
when they chécked Philip before at the same place. But it 
appears that the application had been made by the party in 
Phokis opposed to Phalzkus. So vehemently did that chief 
resent the proceeding, that he threw the Phokian envoys into 
prison on their return ; refusing to admit either Proxenus or 
Archidamus into possession of Thermopyle, and even dismissing 
without recognition the Athenian heralds, who came in their 
regular rounds to proclaim the solemn truce of the Eleusinian 
mysteries.? This proceeding on the part of Phalackus was dictated 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 392. 
3 Aischinés, Fals, Leg. p. 46, c 41. It is thisnotice of the uvornpidrides 
owovdal which serves as indication of time for the event. The Eleusinian 
mysteries were celebrated in the month Boédromion (September). These 
events took place in September 347 B.C. Olymp. 108, 2—the archonship of 
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seemingly by jealousy of Athens and Sparta, and by fear that 
they would support the party opposed to him in Phokis. It could 
not have originated (as Aéschinés alleges) in superior confi- 
dence and liking towards Philip ; for if Phalzkus had enter- 
tained such sentiments, he might have admitted the Macedonian 
troops at once; which he did not do until ten months later, 
under the greatest pressure of circumstances. 

Such insulting repudiation of the aid tendered by Proxenus 
at Thermopyle, combined with the distracted state of parties 
in Phokis, menaced Athens with a new embarrassment. Though 
Phalzkus still held the pass, his conduct had been such as to 
raise doubts whether he might not treat separately with Philip. 
Here was another circumstance operating on Athens—besides 
the refusal of co-operation from other Greeks and the danger 
of her captives at Olynthus—to dishearten her in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and to strengthen the case of those who advocated 
peace. It was a circumstance the more weighty because it 
really involved the question of safety or exposure to her own 
territory, through the opening of the pass of Thermopylz. It 
was here that she was now under the necessity of keeping 
watch; being thrown on the defensive for her own security 
at home—not, as before, stretching out a long arm for the 
protection of distant possessions such as the Chersonese, or 
distant allies such as the Olynthians. So speedily had the 
predictions of Demosthenés been realised, that if the Athenians 
refused to carry on strenuous war against Philip on /zs coast, 
they would bring upon themselves the graver evil of having to 
resist him on or near their own frontier. 

‘The maintenance of freedom in the Hellenic world against 
the extra-Hellenic invader, now turned once more upon the 
pass of Thermopyle ; as it had turned 133 years before, during 
the onward march of the Persian Xerxes. 

To Philip, that pass was of incalculable importance. It was 


Themistoklés at Athens. There is also a further indication of time given 
by Aischings ; that the event happened before he was nominated envoy— 
xply dut xeipororndiivar xpeoBeuthy (p. 46,c. 41) This refutes the sup- 
Position of Veemel (Proleg. ad Demosth. De Pace, p. 255), who refers the 
proceeding to the following month Elaphebclion (March), on the ground of 
some other words of Aischinés, intimating ‘that the news reached Athens 
while the Athenians were deliberating about the peace.” Bohnecke, too, 
suppuses that the mysteries here alluded to are the lesser mysteries, cele- 
brated in Anthesterion—not the greater, which belong to Boédromion. 
This supposition appears to me improbable and unnecessary, We may 
reasonably believe that there were many discussions on the peace at 
Athens, before the envoys were actually nominated. Some of these 
debates may well have taken place in the month Boédromion. 
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his only road into Greece ; it could not be forced by any land- 
army ; while at sea the Athenian fleet was stronger than his. 
In spite of the general remissness of Athens in warlike under- 
takings, she had now twice manifested her readiness for a 
vigorous effort to maintain Thermopyle against him. To 
become master of the position, it was necessary that he should 
disarm Athens by concluding peace—keep her in ignorance or 
delusion as to his real purposes—prevent her from conceiving 
alarm or sending aid to Thermopyla—and then overawe or 
buy off the isolated Phokians. How ably and cunningly 
his diplomacy was managed for this purpose, will presently 
appear.? 

On the other hand, to Athens, to Sparta, and to the general 
cause of Pan-Hellenic independence, it was of capital moment 
that Philip should be kept on the outside of Thermopyle. 


1 Tt is at this juncture, in trying to make out the diplomatic transactions 
between Athens and Philip, from the summer of 347 to that of 346 B.c— 
that we find ourselves plunged amidst the contradictory assertions of the 
two rival orators—Demosthenés and A’schinés ; with very little of genuine 
historical authority ta control them. In 343-342 B.C., Demosthenés im- 
peached Atschinés for corrupt betrayal of the interest of Athens in the 
second of his three embassies to Philip (in 346 B.c.). ‘The long harangue 
(De Fals Legatione), still remaining, wherein his chargestands embodied, 
enters into copious details respecting the peace with its immediate ante- 
cedents and consequents. We possess also the speech delivered by Aischi- 
nés, in his own defence, and in counter-accusation of Demosthenés; a 
speech going over the same ground, suitably to his own purpose and paint 
of view, Lastly, we have the two speeches, delivered several years later 
}, of Hschings in prosecuting Ktesiphon, and of Demosthenés 
him; wherein the conduct of Demosthenés as to the peace of 

346 B.c. again becomes matter of controversy, All these harangues are 

interesting, not merely as eloquent compositions, but also from the striking 
* conception which they impart of the living sentiment and controversy of ~ 

the time. But when we try to extract from them real and authentic matter 
of history, they become painfully embarrassing; so glaring are the con- 
tradictions not only between the two rivals, but also between the earlier 

and later discourses of the same orator himself, especially Aischines ; 50 

evident is the spirit of perversion, so unscrupulous are the manifestations of / 

hostile feeling on both sides. We can place little faith in the allegations 
of either orator against the other, except where some collateral grounds of 
fact or probability can be adduced in confirmation. But the allegations of 

‘as to matters which do not make against the other, are valuable; even 

the misrepresentations, since we have them on both sides, will sometimes 
afford mutual correction : and we shall often find it practicable to detect a 
basis of real matter of fact which one or both may seek to pervert, but 
which neither can venture to set aside, or can keep wholly out of sight. It 
is indeed deeply to be lamented that we know little of the history except so 
much as it suits the one or the other of these rival orators, each animated 
by purposes totally at variance with that of the historian, to make known 
either by direct notice or oblique allusion. 
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And here Athens had more at stake than the rest; since not 
merely her influence abroad, but the safety of her own city and 
territory against invasion, was involved in the question. The 
Thebans had already invited the presence of Philip, himself 
always ready even without invitation, to come within the pass ; 
it was the first interest, as well as the first duty, of Athens, to 
counterwork them, and to keep him out. With tolerable’ 
prudence, her guarantee of the pass might have been made 
effective ; but we shall find her measures ending only in shame 
and disappointment, through the flagrant improvidence, and 
apparent corruption, of her own negotiators. 

‘The increasing discouragement as to war, and yearning for 
peace, which prevailed at Athens during the summer and 
autumn of 347 B.c., has been already described. We may be 
sure that the friends of the captives taken at Olynthus would 
be importunate in demanding peace, because there was no 
other way of procuring their release; since Philip did not 
choose to exchange them for money, reserving them as an 
item in political negotiation. At length, about the month of 
November, the public assembly decreed that envoys should be 
sent to Philip to ascertain on what conditions peace could be 
made; ten Athenian envoys, and one from the synod of 
confederate allies, sitting at Athens. The mover of the decree 
was Philokratés, the same who had moved the previous decree 
permitting Philip to send envoys if he chose. Of this per- 
mission Philip had not availed himself, in spite of all that vhe 
philippisers at Athens had alleged about his anxiety for peace 
and alliance with the city, It suited his purpose to have the 
negotiations carried on in Macedonia, where he could act 
better upon the individual negotiators of Athens. 

The decree having been passed in the assembly, ten envoys 
were chosen—Philokratés, Demosthenés, ASschinés, Ktesiphon, 
Phrynon, Iatroklés, Derkyllus, Kimon, Nausiklés, and Aristo- 
demus the actor. Aglaokreon of Tenedos was selected to 
accompany them, as representative of the allied synod. Of 
these envoys, Ktesiphon, Phrynon, and Iatroklés had already 
been gained over as partisans by Philip, while in Macedonia ; 
moreover Aristodemus was a person to whom, in his histrionic 
profession, the favour of Philip was more valuable than the 
interests of Athens. A®schinés was proposed by Nausiklés ; 
Demosthenés, by Philokratés the mover Though Demo- 
sthenés had been before so earnest in advocating vigorous 

} Aschinés, Fals. 0, & 9, 1, C. 10, P. 34, G 205 '- 
mentum Had Demosth al Fals. ee ns) ices am 
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prosecution of the war, it does not appear that he was now 
adverse to the opening of negotiations. Had he been ever so 
adverse, he would probably have failed in obtaining even a 
hearing, in the existing temper of the public mind. He thought 
indeed that Athens inflicted so much damage on her enemy by 
-Tuining the Macedonian maritime commerce, that she was not 
under the necessity of submitting to peace on bad or humiliating 
terms.!_ But still he did not oppose the overtures, nor did his 
opposition begin until afterwards, when he saw the turn which 
the negotiations were taking. Nor, on the other hand, was 
Z2schinés as yet suspected of a leaning towards Philip. Both 
he and Demosthenés obeyed, at: this moment, the impulse 
of opinion generally prevalent at Athens. Their subsequent 
discordant views and bitter rivalry grew out of the embassy 
itself ; out of its result and the behaviour of Aéschinés, 

The eleven envoys were appointed to visit Philip, not with 
any power of concluding peace, but simply to discuss with him 
and ascertain on what terms peace could be had. So much 
is certain ; though we do not possess the original decree under 
which they were nominated. Having sent before them a 
herald to obtain a safe-conduct from Philip, they left Athens 
about December, 347 3¢., and proceeded by sea to Oreus on 
the northern coast of Eubcea, where they expected to meet the 
returning herald. Finding that he had not yet come back, 
they crossed the strait at once, without waiting for him, into 
the Pagasean Gulf, where Parmenio with a Macedonian army 
was then besieging Halus. To him they notified their arrival, 
and received permission to pass on, first to Pagasz, next to 
Larissa. Here they met their own returning herald, under 
whose safeguard they pursued their journcy to Pella.* ; 

Our information respecting this (first) embassy proceeds | 
almost wholly from Aischinés. He tells us that Demosthenés 
was, from the very day of setting out, intolerably troublesome 
both to him and his brother envoys ; malignant, faithless, and 
watching for such matters as might be turned against them in 
the way of accusation afterwards; lastly, boastful, even to 
absurd excess, of his own powers of eloquence. In Greece, it 
was the.usual habit to transact diplomatic business, like other 
political matters, publicly before the goveming number—the 
council, if the constitution happened to be oligarchical—the 
general’ assembly, if democratical. Pursuant to this habit, the 
envoys were called upon to appear before Philip in his full 


1 Demosth. Fals. 442. Compare 369, 387, 391. 
8 Demosth. Fals. bi aed eee: 
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jomp and state, and there address to him formal harangues 
teither by one or more of their number as they chose), setting 
forth the case of Athens ; after which Philip would deliver his 
reply in the like publicity, either with his own lips or by those 
of a chosen minister. The Athenian envoys resolved among 
themselves, that when introduced, each of them should address 
Philip, in the order of seniority; Demosthenés being the 
youngest of the Ten, and Aéschinés next above him. Accord- 
ingly, when summoned before Philip, Ktesiphon, the oldest 
envoy, began with a short address ; the other seven followed 
with equal brevity, while the stress of the business was left to 
schinés and Demosthenés:! 

Eschinés recounts in abridgement to the Athenians, with 
much satisfaction, his own elaborate harangue, establishing the 
right of Athens to Amphipolis, the wrong done by Philip in 
taking it and holding it against her, and his paramount 
obligation to make restitution—but touching upon no other 
subject whatever? He then proceeds to state—probably with 
yet greater satisfaction—that Demosthenés, who followed next, 
becoming terrified and confused, utterly broke down, forgot his 
prepared speech, and was obliged to stop short, in spite of 
courteous encouragements from Philip.* Gross failure, after 
full preparation, on the part of the greatest orator of ancient 
or modern times, appears at first hearing so incredible, that 
we are disposed to treat it as pure fabrication of his opponent. 
Yet I incline to believe that the fact was substantially as 
éschinés states it; and that Demosthenés was partially 
divested of his oratorical powers by finding himself not onl 
speaking before the enemy whom he had so Bitterly denounced, 
but surrounded by all the evidences of Macedonian power, and 
doubtless exposed to unequivocal marks of well-eamed hatred, 
from those Macedonians who took less pains than Philip to 
disguise their real feelings.‘ 

Having dismissed the envoys after their harangues, and 
taken a short time for consideration, Philip recalled them into 
his presence. He then delivered his reply with his own lips, 
combating especially the arguments of Aéschinés, and according 
to that orator, with such pertinence and presence of mind, as 
to excite the admiration of all the envoys, Demosthenés among 

1 Alschinés, Fals, Leg. p. 31, ¢. 10, II. 

4’ Aschinés, Fals, Leg. p. 31, c 11. 

4 Reschinds, Fals. Leg. p. 32, c. 13, 14 

« Reschinés, Fals. B. 3% 35) © 15, Demosthents himself says 


little or nothing about embassy, and nothing at all either about 
his own speech or that of Aischings, vn cota 
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the rest. What Philip said, we do not learn from Aéschinés ; 
who expatiates only on the shuffling, artifice, and false pretences 
of Demosthenés, to conceal his failure as an orator, and to put 
himself on a point of advantage above his colleagues. Of these 
personalities it is impossible to say how much is true; and 
even were they true, they are scarcely matter of general history. 

It was about the beginning of March when the envoys 
returned to Athens. Some were completely fascinated by the 
hospitable treatment and engaging manners of Philip, especially 
when entertaining them at the banquet: with others he had 
come to an understanding at once more intimate and more 
corrupt. They brought back a letter from Philip, which was 
read both in the Senate and the assembly ; while Demosthenés, 
senator of that year, not only praised them all in the Senate, 
but also became himself the mover of a resolution, that they 
should be crowned with a wreath of honour, and invited to 
dine next day in the prytaneium.? 

We have hardly any means of appreciating the real proceedings 
of this embassy, or the matters treated in discussion with 
Philip. Aéschinés tells us nothing, except the formalities of the 
interview, and the speeches about Amphipolis. But we shall at 
any rate do him no injustice, if we judge him upon his own 
account ; which, if it does not represent what he actually did, 
represents what he wished to be thought to have done. His 
own account certainly shows a strange misconception of the 
actual situation of affairs. In order to justify himself for being 
desirous for peace, he lays considerable stress on the losing 
game which Athens had been playing during the war, and on 
the probability of yet further loss if she persisted. He com- 
pletes the cheerless picture by adding—what was doubtless 
but too familiar to his Athenian audience—that Philip on his 
side, marching from one success to another, had raised the 
Macedonian kingdom to an elevation truly formidable, by the 


1 Aischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 33, ¢. 17, 18. The effect of the manner and 
belaviogr of Philip upon Ktesiphon the envoy, is forcibly stated here by 
Zschi 


int 

2 Eschinks, Fals. Leg. p. 34, c. 19; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 414. This 
vote of thanks, and invitation to dinner, appears to have been so uniform a 
custom, that Demosthenés (Fals. Leg. p. 350) comments upon the with- 
holding of the compliment, when the second embassy returned, as a 
disgrace without parallel. ‘That Demosthenés should have proposed a 
motion of such customary formality, is a fact of little moment any way. It 
rather proves that the relations of Demosthenés with his colleagues during 
the embassy, cannot have been so ill-tempered as Aischinés had affirmed. 
Demosthenés himself admits that he did not begin to suspect his colleagues 
until the debates at Athens after the return of this first embassy. 
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recent extinction of Olynthus. Yet under this state of com- 
parative force between the two contending parties, Aischinés 
presents himself before Philip with a demand of exorbitant 
magnitude—for the cession of Amphipolis. He says not a 
word about anything else. He delivers an eloquent harangue 
to convince Philip of the incontestable right of Athens to 
Amphipolis, and to prove to him that he was in the wrong 
for taking and keeping it. He affects to think, that by this 
process he should induce Philip to part with a town, the 
most capital and unparalleled position in all his dominions ; 
which he had now possessed for twelve years, and which placed 
him in communication with his new foundation Philippi and 
the auriferous region around it. The arguments of A'schinés 
would have been much to the purpose, in an action tried between 
two litigants before an impartial Dikastery at Athens. But 
here were two belligerent parties, in a given ratio of strength 
and position as to the future, debating terms of peace. That 
an envoy on the part of Athens, the losing party, should now 
stand forward to demand from a victorious enemy the very 
place which formed the original cause of the war, and which 
had become far more valuable to Philip than when he first 
took it—was a pretension altogether preposterous. When 
Eschinés reproduces his eloquent speech reclaiming Amphi- 
polis, as having been the principal necessity and most honour- 
able achievement of his diplomatic mission, he only shows 
how little qualified he was to render real service to Athens in 
that capacity—to say nothing as yet about corruption. The 
Athenian people, extremely retentive of past convictions, had 
it deeply impressed on their minds that Amphipolis was theirs 
by right; and probably the first envoys to Macedonia— 
Aristodemus, Neoptolemus, Ktesiphon, Phrynon,! &c.—had 
been so cajoled by the courteous phrases, deceptions, and 
presents of Philip, that they represented him on their return 
as not unwilling to purchase friendship with Athens by the 
restoration of Amphipolis. To this delusive expectation in 
the Athenian mind Aéschinés addressed himself, when he took 
credit for his earnest pleading before Philip on behalf of 
Athenian right to the place, as if it were the sole purpose of his 
mission.? We shall see him throughout, in his character of 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 344. Compare p. 371. robs xepl ris elphyns 
aptcBes rhuwew ds SlAurroy ereladnre Sx *Apicrohuou nal NeowroAduov 
a ewer wal trav GAAaw Tav dxeiber awayyeAAbvtav 018 driody 

ads, &e. 

2 There is great contradiction between the two orators, schinés and 
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envoy, not only fostering the actual delusions of the public at 
Athens, but even circulating gross fictions and impostures of 
his own, respecting the proceedings and purposes of Philip. 

It was on or about the first day of the month of Elaphe- 
bolion ! (March) when the envoys reached Athens on returning 
from the court of Philip. They brought a letter from him 
couched in the most friendly terms; expressing great anxiety 
not only to be at peace with Athens, but also to become her 
ally; stating moreover that he was prepared to render her 
valuable service, and that he would have specified more 
particularly what the service would be if he could have felt 
certain that he should be received as herally.? But in spite of 
such amenities of language, affording an occasion for his 
partisans in the assembly—Aischinés, Philokratés, Ktesiphon, 
Phrynon, Iatroklés, and others—to expatiate upon his excellent 
dispositions—Philip would grant no better terms of peace than 
that each party should retain what they already possessed. 
Pursuant to this general principle, the Chersonesus was assured 
to Athens, of which A‘schinés appears to have made some 
boast. Moreover, at the moment when the envoys were 
quitting Pella to return home, Philip was also leaving it at the 
head of his army on an expedition against Kersobleptés in 
Thrace. He gave a special pledge to the envoys that he would 
not attack the Chersonese until the Athenians should have 
had an opportunity of debating, accepting, or rejecting, the 
propositions of peace. His envoys, Antipater and Parmenio, 


Demosthenés, as to this speech of /Eschinés before Philip respecting 
‘Amphipolis, Demosthenés represents Aischinés as having said in this 

to the people on his return, “I (Aéschinés) said nothing about 
Amphipolis, in order that I might leave that subject fresh for Demosthents,” 


c. 

Compare Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 4215 Hischinés, Fals. Leg. pp. 33, 34 
c. 18, 19, 21. 

As to this particular matter of fact, I incline to believe Aischinés rather 
thanhis rival. He probably did make an eloquent speech about Amphipolis 
before Phili 

2 The eighth day of Elephebolion fell some little time after their arrival, 
so that possibly they may have even reached Athens on the last days of the 
month Anthesterion (dischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 63, ¢. 24). The reader 
will understand that the Grecian lunar months do not correspond precisely, 
buf only approximatively, with ours. wali cs i 

emosth. Fal » PP» 3539354 + ++ + + 6 yap els thy wpordpay 
ypdyas dxioroAhy, hy hydynaper queis, br. \Eypapdy 1 ty nab 
Biapphny, Hrlxa duds eb movhow, et eb few wal rhy ovppaxtar po yerqoo- 
dv,” &c. Compare Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 85. ischinés 


alludes to this letter, Fals. Leg. p. 34, ©. 21. 
® Demosth, Fals. ‘Leg. ate 
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received orders to visit Athens with little delay; and a Mace- 
donian herald accompanied the Athenian envoys on their 
return,! 

Having ascertained on what terms peace could be had, the 
envoys were competent to advise the Athenian people, and 
prepare them for a definite conclusion, as soon as this Mace- 
donian mission should arrive. They first gave an account of 
their proceedings to the public assembly. Ktesiphon, the 
oldest, who spoke first, expatiated on the graceful presence 
and manners of Philip, as well as upon the charm of his 
company in wine-drinking.? Aschinés dwelt upon his powerful 
and pertinent oratory ;—after which he recounted the principal 
occurrences of the journey, and the debate with Philip, 
intimating that in the previous understanding of the envoys 
among themselves, the duty of speaking about Amphipolis had 
been confided to Demosthenés, in case any point should have 
been omitted by the previous speakers. Demosthenés then 
made his own statement, in language (according to A‘schinés) 
censorious and even insulting towards his colleagues ; especially 
affirming that Zschinés in his vanity chose to preoccupy all 
the best points in his own speech, leaving none open for any 
one else. Demosthenés next proceeded to move various 
decrees ; one, to greet by libation the herald who had accom- 
panied them from Philip—and the Macedonian envoys who 
were expected; another, providing that the prytanés should 
convene a special assembly on the eighth day of Elaphebolion 
(a day sacred to Aésculapius, on which generally no public 
business was ever transacted), in order that if the envoys from 


1 Aischinés, Fals, Leg. p. 39, c. 26; Aischinés cont. Ktesiphont. p. 63, 
. 23. rapmyyéanero & by (Kersobleptés) 43n orpareta, &c. 

@Aschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 34, c. 20. ris dy rois wbrows emBefirmros— 
oupmieiv dewds Fy (c. 21). 

* Zischinés, Fals. Leg. pp. 34, 35,¢. 21; Dem. Fals. Leg. p. g21. Yet 
schinés, when describing the same facts in his oration against Ktesiphon 
(p. 62, ¢. 23), simply says that Demosthenés gave to the assembly an 
account of the proceedings of the first embassy, similar to that given by 
the other envoys—rabra trois KAAOIs mpéoBeow dahyyetre, &c. 

‘The point noticed in the text (that Demosthenés charged A’schinés with 
reluctance to Jet any one else have anything to say) is one which appears 
both in Aischinés and Demosthenés, De Fals. Legat., and may therefore 
in the main be regarded as having really occurred. But probably the 
statement made by Demosthenés to the people as to the proceedings of the 
embassy, was substantially the same as that of his colleagues, For though 
the later oration of A®schinés is, in itself, less trustworthy evidence than the 
earlier—yet when we find two different statements of AEschinés respecting 
Demosthenés, we may reasonably presume that the one which is /east 
unfavourable is the most credible of the two. 
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Macedonia had then arrived, the people might discuss without 
delay their political relations with Philip ; a third, to commend 
the behaviour of the Athenian envoys (his colleagues and 
himself), and to invite them to dinner in the prytancium. 
Demosthenés further moved in the Senate, that when Philip’s 
envoys came, they should be accommodated with seats of 
honour at the Dionysiac festival. 

Presently these Macedonian envoys—Antipater, Parmenio, 
and Eurylochus—arrived; yet not early enough to allow the 
full debate to take place on the assembly of the eighth of 
Elaphebolion. Accordingly (as it would seem, in that very 
assembly), Demosthenés proposed and carried a fresh decree, 
fixing two later days for the special assemblies to discuss peace 
and alliance with Macedonia. The days named were, the 
eighteenth and nineteenth days of the current month Elaphe- 
bolion (March) ; immediately after the Dionysiac festival and 
the assembly in the temple of Dionysus which followed upon 
it? At the same time Demosthenés showed great personal 
civility to the Macedonian envoys, inviting them to a splendid 
entertainment, and not only conducting them to their place of 
honour at the Dionysiac festival, but also providing for them 
comfortable seats and cushions.® 

Besides the public assembly held by the Athenians them- 
selves, to receive report from their ten envoys returned out of 
Macedonia, the synod of Athenian confederates was also 
assembled, to hear the report of Aglaokreon, who had gone as 
their representative along with the Ten. This synod agreed to 
a resolution, important in reference to the approaching debate 
in the Athenian assembly, yet unfortunately nowhere given to 
us entire, but only in partial and indirect notice from the two 
rival orators. It has been already mentioned, that since the 
capture of Olynthus, the Athenians had sent forth envoys 


2 Aschints, Fals. Leg. pp. 34 35) 42, ©. 20, 21, 343 Aischines adv. 
‘Ktesiphont. pp. 62, 63, c. 23, 24. In the first of the two speeches, 
Zischinés makes no mention of the decree proposed by Demosthenés 
relative to the assembly on the eighth of Elaphebolion, He mentions 
it in the speech against Ktesiphon, with considerable specification. 

2 Aischints, Fals. Leg. p. 36, c. 22. ireov yigwua, ZEsch. adv. 
Ktesiph. p. 63, c. 24. This last decree, fixing the two special days of 
the month, could scarcely have been proposed until after Philip's envoys 
had actually reached Athens. 

4 Aschints, Fals. Leg. p. 42, c. 34; adv. Ktesiphont. p. 62, c. 22; 
Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 414; De Corona, p. 234. This courtesy and 
Politeness towards the Macedonian envoys is admitted by Demosthenés 

imself, It was not a circumstance of which he had any reason to be 
ashamed. 
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throughout a large portion of Greece, urging the various cities 
to unite with them either in conjoint war against Philip, or in 
conjoint peace to obtain some mutual guarantee against his 
further encroachments. Of these missions, the greater number 
had altogether failed, demonstrating the hopelessness of the 
Athenian project. But some had been so far successful, that 
deputies, more or fewer, were actually present in Athens, 
pursuant to the invitation: while a certain number were still 
absent and expected to return—the same individuals having 
perhaps been sent to different places at some distance from 
each other. The resolution of the synod (noway binding 
upon the Athenian people, but merely recommendatory) was 
adapted to this state of affairs, and to the dispositions recently 
manifested at Athens towards conjoint action with other 
Greeks against Philip. The synod advised, that immediately 
on the return of the envoys still absent on mission (when 
probably all such Greeks, as were willing even to talk over the 
proposition, would send their deputies also), the Athenian pry- 
tanés should convene two public assemblies, according to the 
laws, for the purpose of debating and deciding the question of 
peace. Whatever decision might be here taken, the synod 
adopted it beforehand as their own. They further recom- 
mended that an article should be annexed, reserving an 
interval of three months for any Grecian city not a party to the 
peace, to declare its adhesion, to inscribe its name on the 
column of record, and to be included under the same con- 
ditions as the rest. Apparently this resolution of the synod 
was adopted before the arrival of the Macedonian deputies in 
Athens, and before the last-mentioned decree proposed by 
Demosthenés in the public assembly ; which decree, fixing two 
days (the 18th and roth of Elaphebolion) for decision of the 
question of peace and alliance with Philip, coincided in part 
with the resolution of the synod.! 

1 [ insert in the text what appears to me the probable truth about 
this resolution of the confederate synod. The point is obscure, and has 
been differently viewed by different commentators. 

‘Demosthenés affirms, in his earlier speech (De Fals. Leg. p. 346), that 
AEschinés held disgraceful language in his speech before the public assembly 
on the 19th Elaphebolion (to the effect that Athens ought to act for herself 
alone, and to take no thought for any other Greeks except such as had 
assisted her); and that, too, in the presence and hearing of those envoys 
from other Grecian cities, whom the Athenians had sent for at the instig- 
ation of Aéschinés himself, The presence of these envoys in the assembly, 
here implied, is not the main charge, but a collateral aggravation ; never- 


theless, Aeschinés (as is often the case throughout his defence) bestows 
nearly all his care upon the aggravation, taking comparatively little notice 
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Accordingly, after the great Dionysiac festival, these two 
prescribed assemblies were held—on the 18th and ioth of 
Elaphebolion. The three ambassadors from Philip—Parmenio, 
Antipater, and Eurylochus—were present both at the festival 


of the main charge. He asserts with great emphasis (Fals. Leg. p. 35), 
that the envoys sent out from Athens on mission had not returned, and that 
there were no envoys present from any Grecian cities. 

It scems to me reasonable here to Lelicve the assertion of Demosthenes, 
that there were envoys from other Grecian cities present : although he him- 
self in his later oration (De Coron, pp. 232, 233) speaks as if such were 
not the fact, as if all the Greeks had been long found out as recreants in 
the cause of liberty, and as if no envoys from Athens were then absent on 
mission. I accept the Positive assertion of AEschinés as true—that there 
were Athenian envoys then absent on mission, who might possibly, on 
their return, bring in with them deputies from other Greeks ; but I do not 
admit his negaitve assertion—that no Athenian envoys had retumed from 
their mission, and that no deputies had come in from other Greeks. That 
among many ‘Athenian envoys sent out, a// should fail—appears to me very 
improbable. 

f we follow the argument of Aischinés (in the speech De Fals. Leg.), 
we shall see that it is quite enough if we suppose some of the envoys sent 
out on mission, and not ai of them, to be absent. To prove this fact, 
he adduces (pp. 35, 36) the resolution of the conlederate synod, alluding to 
the absent envoys, and recommending a certain course to be taken after 
theirreturn. This does not necessarily imply thata// were absent. Stechow 
remarks justly, that some of the envoys would necessarily be out a long time, 
having to visit more than one city, and perhaps cities distant from each 
other (Vita Eischinis, p. 41). 

Talso accept what inés says about the resolution of the confederate 
synod, as being substantially true. About the actual import of this resolu- 
tion, he is consistent with himself, both in the earlier and in the later 
oration. Winiewski (Comment. Historic. in Demosth. De Corona, p. 
74-77) and Westermann (De Litibus quas Demosthenes oravit ipse, p. 
38-42) affirm, I think without reason, that the import of this resolution is 
differently represented by Aischinés in the earlier and in the later orations. 
‘What is really different in the two orations, is the way in which Aischinés 
perverts the import of the resolution to inculpate Demosthenés ; affirming 
in the later oration, that if Athens had waited for the return of her envoys 
‘on mission, she might have made peace with Philip jointly with a large 
body of Grecian allies; and that it was Demosthenés who hindered her 
from doing this by hurrying on the discussions about the peace (isch. 
adv. Ktesiph. p. 61-63), &c. Westermann thinks that the synod would 
not take upon them ‘to prescribe how many assemblies the Athenians 
should convene for the purpose of debating about peace. But it seems 
to have been a common practice with the Athenians, about peace or other 
special and important matters, to convene two assemblies on two days 
immediately succeeding ; all that the synod here recommended was, that 
the Athenians should follow the usual custom—xpoypdyar rods mpurdveis 
dxednolas 360 xard robs vdyous, &c. That two assemblies, neither less nor 
more, should be convened for the purpose, was a point of no material 
importance ; except that it indicated a determination to decide the question 
at once—sans désemparer. 
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and the assemblies.1 The general question of the relations 
between Athens and Philip being here submitted for dis- 
cussion, the resolution of the confederate synod was at the 
same time communicated. Of this resolution the most sig- 
nificant article was, that the synod accepted beforehand the 
decree of the Athenian assembly, whatever that might be ; the 
other articles were recommendations, doubtless heard with 
respect, and constituting a theme for speakers to insist on, yet 
carrying no positive authority. But in the pleadings of the 
two rival orators some years afterwards (from which alone we 
know the facts), the entire resolution of the synod appears 
invested with a factitious importance ; because each of them 
had an interest in professing to have supported it—each 
accuses the other of having opposed it; both wished to dis- 
connect themselves from Philokratés, then a disgraced exile, 
and from the peace moved by him, which had become 
discredited. It was Philokratés who stood forward in the 
assembly as the prominent mover of peace and alliance with 
Philip. His motion did not embrace either of the recom- 
mendations of the synod, respecting absent envoys, and 
interval to be left for adhesions from other Greeks; nor did 
he confine himself, as the synod had done, to the proposition 
of peace with Philip. He proposed that not only peace, but 
alliance, should be concluded between the Athenians and 
Philip : who had expressed by letter his great anxiety both for 
one and for the other. He included in his proposition Philip 
with all his allies on one side—and Athens with all her allies 
on the other; making special exception, however, of two 
among the allies of Athens—the Phokians—and the town of 
Halus near the Pagasean Gulf, recently under siege by 
Parmenio,? 

What part AEschinés and Demosthenés took in reference to 
this motion, it is not easy to determine. In their speeches 
delivered three years afterwards, both denounce Philokratés ; 
each accuses the other of having supported him ; each affirms 
himself to have advocated the recommendations of the synod. 
The contradictions between the two, and between Aischinés 
in his earlier and Aschinés in his later speech, are here very 
glaring. Thus, Demosthenés accuses his rival of having, on 


1 Eschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 64. 

3 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 391. rh re vip elphynv obxl BurnPévraw bs 
exexelpnaay obron “xahy ‘Antav Kal Goxtay,” ypdyai—AAn’ dyaynacdérros 
39" Suav 700 @iAaKpdrovs ware pb dxanetijas, ypdyat 8 vrinpur ** "AB - 
valous kal robs ‘A@qvalay cuppdxous,” &c. 
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the 18th of the month or on the first of the two assemblies, 
delivered a speech strongly opposed to Philokratés ;1 but of 
having changed his politics during the night, and spoken on 
the rgth in support of the latter so warmly, as to convert the 
hearers when they were predisposed the other way. AEschinés 
altogether denies such sudden change of opinion; alleging 
that he made but one speech, and that in favour of the 
recommendation of the synod ; and averring moreover that to 
speak on the second assembly-day was impossible, since that 
day was exclusively consecrated to putting questions and 
voting, so that no oratory was allowed.2 Yet A®schinés, 
though in his earlier harangue (De Fals. Leg.) he insists so 
strenuously on this impossibility of speaking on the rgth—in 
his later harangue (against Ktesiphon) accuses Demosthenés 
of having spoken at great length on that very day the roth, 
and of having thereby altered the temper of the assembly.® 
In spite, however, of the discredit thus thrown by Aéschinés 
upon his own denial, I do not believe the sudden change of 
speech i in the ‘assembly ascribed to him by Demosthenés. It 
is too unexplained, and in itself too improbable to be credited 
on the mere assertion of a rival. But I think it certain that 
neither he, nor Demosthenés, can have advocated the recom- 
mendations of the synod, though both profess to have done 
so—if we are to believe the statement of Aischinés (we have 
no statement from Demosthenés) as to the tenor of those 
recommendations. For the synod (according to A®schinés) 
had recommended to await the return of the absent envoys 
before the question of peace was debated. Now this pro- 
position was impracticable under the circumstances ; since it 
amounted to nothing less than an indefinite postponement 
of the question. But the Macedonian envoys Antipater and 
Parmenio were now in Athens, and actually present in the 
assembly ; having come, by special invitation, for the purpose 
either of concluding peace or of breaking off the negotiation ; 
and Philip had agreed (as Aischinés* himself states) to refrain 
from all attack on the Chersonese, while the Athenians were 
debating about peace. Under these conditions, it was im- 
peratively necessary to give some decisive and immediate 
answer to the Macedonian envoys. To tell them—‘ We can 
say nothing positive at present ; you must wait until our absent 
envoys return, and until we ascertain how many Greeks we can 
get into our alliance” eee have been not only in itself 
3 Demosth, Fals, Leg. Leg. pp. 34 2 Aschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 36. 
* Zischinés adv, Ktesiph. pp. hen 4 Hschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 39. 
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preposterous, but would have been construed by able men like 
Antipater and Parmenio as a mere dilatory manoeuvre for 
breaking off the peace altogether. Neither Demosthenés nor 
4éschinés can have really supported such a proposition, 
whatever both may pretend three years afterwards. For at 
that time of the actual discussion, not only Aéschinés himself, 
but the general public of Athens, were strongly anxious for 
peace; while Demosthenés, though less anxious, was favour- 
able to it! Neither of them were at all disposed to frustrate 
the negotiations by insidious delay; nor, if they had been so 


1 From the considerations here stated, we can appreciate the charges of 
Aischinés against Demosthenés, even on his own showing; though the 
precise course of either is not very clear. 

He accuses Demosthenés of having sold himself to Philip (adv. Ktes. 
pp. 63, 64); a charge utterly futile and incredible, refuted by the whole 
conduct of Demosthenés, both before and after. Whether Demosthenés 
received bribes from Harpalus—or from the Persian court—will be matter 
of future inquiry. But the allegation that he had been bribed by Phili 
feabeurd. Eschings himself confesses that it was quite at wariaace with 
the received opinion at Athens (adv. Ktes. p. 62, c. 22). 

He accuses Demosthenés of having, under the influence of these bribes, 
‘opposed and frustrated the recommendation of the confederate synod—of 
having hurried on the debate about peace at once—and of having thus 
prevented Athens from waiting for the return of her absent envoys, which 
would have enabled her to make peace in conjunction with a powerful body 
of co-operating Greeks. This charge is advanced by AEschinés, first in the 
speech De Fals. Leg, p. 36—neat, with greater length and emphasis, in 
the later speech, adv. Ktesiph. pp. 63, 64. From what has been said in the 
text, it will be seen that such indes ite postponement, when Antipater and 
Parmenio were present in Athens by invitation, was altogether impossible, 
without breaking off the negotiation, Not to mention, that vdeschings 
himself affirms, in the strongest language, the ascertained impossibility of 
prevailing upon any other Greeks to join Athens, and complains bitterly of 
their backward dispositions (Fals. Leg. p. # 25). In this point 
Demosthenés perfectly concurs with him (De Coron, pp. 231, 232). So 
that even if postponement could have been had, it would have been 

roductive of no benefit, nor of any increase of force, to Athens, since the 

eks were not inclined to co-operate with her. 

‘The charge of Aischinés against Demosthenés is thus untenable, and 
suggests its own refutation, even from the mouth of the accuser himself, 
Demosthenés indeed replies to it ina different manner. When Aischinés 
says—“ You hurried on the discussion about the peace, without allowing 
Athens to await the return of her envoys, then absent on mission ””— 
Demosthenés answers— There were no Athenian envoys then absent on 
mission. All the Greeks had been long ago detectedas incurably apathetic” 
(De Coronf, p. 233), This is a slashing and decisive reply, which it might 
perhaps be safe for Demosthenés to hazard, at an interval of thirteen years 
after the events. But it is fortunate that another answer can be provided ; 
for I conceive the assertion to be neither correct in point of fact, nor 
consistent with the statements of Demosthenés himself in the speech De 
Falsi Legatione. 
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disposed, would the Athenian public have tolerated the 
attempt. 

On the best conclusion which I can form, Demosthenés 
supported the motion of Philokratés (enacting both peace and 
alliance with Philip), except only that special clause which 
excluded both the Phokians and the town of Halus, and which 
was ultimately negatived by the assembly.1 That Aéschinés 
supported the same motion entire, and in a still more un- 
qualified manner, we may infer from his remarkable admission 
in the oration against Timarchus * (delivered in the year after 
the peace, and three years before his own trial), wherein he 
acknowledges himself as joint author of the peace along with 
Philokratés, and avows his hearty approbation of the conduct 
and language of Philip, even after the ruin of the Phokians. 
Eubulus, the friend and partisan of Aischinés, told the Athe- 
nians ® the plain alternative : “You must either march forthwith 
to Peircus, serve on shipboard, pay direct taxes, and convert 
the The6ric Fund to military purposes—or else you must vote 
the terms of peace moved by Philokratés.” Our inference 
respecting the conduct of Aéschinés is strengthened by what is 
here affirmed respecting Eubulus. Demosthenés had been 
vainly urging upon his countrymen, for the last five years, at 
a time when Philip was less formidable, the real adoption of 
these energetic measures: Eubulus his opponent now holds 
them out i zerrorem, as an irksome and intolerable necessity, 
constraining the people to vote for the terms of peace pro- 
posed. And however painful it might be to acquiesce in the 


1 Demosth, Fals. Leg. p. 391-430. Aischinés affirms strongly, in his 
later oration against Ktesiphon. (p, 63), that Demosthenés warmly advo- 
cated the motion of Philokratés for alliance as well as peace with Philip. 
He professes to give the precise phrase used by Demosthenés—which he 
censures as an inelegant phrase—ob Beiv dwofpiitas ris elphyns riy cvppaxtay, 
&c. He adds that Demosthenés called up the Macedonian ambassador 
Antipater to the rostrum, put a question to him, and obtained an answer 
concerted beforehand. How much of this-is true, I cannot say. The 
version given by Hischinés in his later speech, is, as usual, different from 
thet in his earlier. 

e accusation against Demosthenés, of corrupt collusion with Antipater, 
is incredible and ateurd. ra i“ _— 

8 Hschin. adv. Timarch. pp. 24, 25, ¢. 34. sapeuBdAdav (Demosthenés) 
was duds Bnunyoplas, kal péyar Thy elphyny Thy Bi duos wal bid0- 
epdrous yeyernnévay, Gore obdt dxarrhoeatal pe ex) 72 ducacrhpior 
aronvynasevor, tray ras Ths rpecAelas ebtivas B83, &c. .... bldcrmov 
32 voy wey BA Thy Tay Abywr ebonulay draws, &., 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 434.  hoas (Eubulus) xarafatvew els Neipaud 
Beiv H8n_Kal xphuar’ elogdpe wal rd Gewpixd orpariwrixd oily —% 
Xeiporoveiy & cuveine uty obros (Aischings), typaye 3 4 BdeAupds d:Aoxpdrns. 
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statu quo, which recognised Philip as master of Amphipolis and 
of so many other possessions once belonging to Athens—I do 
not believe that even Demosthenés, at the time when the peace 
was actually under debate, would put the conclusion of it to 
hazard, by denouncing the shame of such unavoidable cession, 
though he professes three years afterwards to have vehemently 
opposed it? 

I suspect therefore that the terms of peace proposed by 
Philokratés met with unqualified support from one of our two 
rival orators, and with only partial opposition to one special 
clause, from the other. However this may be, the proposition 
passed, with no other modification (so far as we know) except 
the omission of that clause which specially excepted Halus and 
the Phokians. Philokratés provided—that all the possessions 
actually in the hands of each of the belligerent parties, should 
remain to each, without disturbance from the other :? that on 
these principles, there should be both peace and alliance be- 
tween Athens with all her allies on the one side, and Philip 
with all his allies on the other. These were the only parties 
included in the treaty. Nothing was said about other Greeks, 
not allies either of Philip or of Athens. Nor was any special 
mention made about Kersobleptés.* 

Such was the decree of peace and alliance, enacted on the 
second of the two assembly-days—the nineteenth of the month 
Elaphebolion. Of course—without the fault of any one—it 
was all to the advantage of Philip. He was in the superior 
position ; and it sanctioned his retention of all his conquests. 
For Athens, the inferior party, the benefit to be expected was, 
that she would prevent these conquests from being yet further 
multiplied, and protect herself against being driven from bad 
to worse. 

But it presently appeared that even thus much was not 
realised. On the twenty-fifth day of the same month® (six 


2 Demosthen, Fals. Leg. p. 385. 

® Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 81-83, Demosthenés in one 
passage (Fals. Leg. p. 385) speaks as if it were part of the Athenian 
‘oath—that they would oppose and treat as enemies all who should try to 
save from Philip and to restore to Athens the places now recognised as 
Philip’s possessions for the future. Though Voemel (Proleg. ad Demosth. 
De Pace, p. 265) and Bohnecke (p. 303) insert these words as a part of the 
actual formula, 1 doubt whether they are anything more than a constructive 
expansion, given by Demosthents himself, of the import of the formula, 

‘This fact we learn from the subsequent discussions about amending the 

peace, mentioned in Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 84. 

4 Hschints, Fals, Leg. p. 39, c 26. 

® This date is preserved by Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. p, 64, c. 27. erp 
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days after the previous assembly), a fresh assembly was held, 
for the purpose of providing ratification by solemn oath for the 
treaty which had been just decreed. It was now moved and 
enacted, that the same ten citizens, who had been before 
accredited to Philip, should again be sent to Macedonia for 
the purpose of receiving the oaths from him and from his 
allies Next, it was resolved that the Athenians, together 
with the deputies of their allies then present in Athens, 
should take the oath forthwith, in the presence of Philip’s 
envoys. 

But now arose the critical question, Who were to be included 
as allies of Athens? Were the Phokians and Kersobleptés 
to be included? The one and the other represented those 
two capital positions’—Thermopyle and the Hellespont— 
which Philip was sure to covet, and which it most behoved 
Athens to ensure against him. The assembly, by its recent 
vote, had struck out the special exclusion of the Phokians 
proposed by Philokratés, thus by implication admitting them 
as allies along with the rest. They were in truth allies of old 
standing and valuable; they had probably envoys present in 
Athens, but no deputies sitting in the synod. Nor had 
Kersobleptés any such deputy in that body ; but a citizen of 
GOlvovros Tod EAapaBosavos unvbs, &c. In the earlier oration (De Fals. 
Leg. p. 40, c. 29) Aischinés states that Demosthenés was among the Proedri 
or presiding senators of a public assembly held é83duy $0lvorros—the day 
before.  Itris possible that there might have been two’ public assemblies 
held, on two successive days (the 23rd and 24th, or the 2gth and 2sth, 
according as the month Elaphebolion happened in that year to have 30 
days or 29 days), and that Demosthenés may have been among the Froedri 
in both. But the transaction described (in the oration against Ktesiphon) 
as having happened on the later of the two days—must have preceded that 
which is mentioned (in the Oration De Fals. Leg.) as having happened on 
the earlier of the two days; or at least cannot have followed it; so that 
there seems to be an inaccuracy in one or in the other. If the word éxrp, 
in the oration against Kicsiphon, and &8éup in the speech on the False 

tion, are both correct, the transactions mentioned in the one cannot 
be Teconciléd chronologically with those narrated in the other. Various 
conjectural alterations have been proposed. See Vcemel, Prolegg. ad 
Demosth. Orat. De Pace, p. 257; Béhnecke, Forschungen, p. 399. 

1 Aischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 39. fin 38 qpar xexeiporovnpivay els rods 
Spxovs, obnw 8t dwngedray ex) Thy dorépay xpecBelay, dexAnala ylverar, &c. 

This éxxAnola seems to be the same as that which is named by schinés 
in the speech against Ktesiphon, as having been held on the 25th 
Elaphebolion. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 397. xalros 360 xpnotpmwrépovs réxovs ris 
olxovpérns ob8? by els dibelfau 7H TEAK, nad pry yy, MAS e—ee Oardrrns 
3% rod EAAnoxdvtou: & ouvanpérepa obrot wexpdxagw aloxpas xal xal Sudw 
eyxexaplxact SAleap, 
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Lampsakus, named. Kritobulus, claimed on this occasion to act 
for him, and to take the oaths in his name. 

As to the manner of dealing with Kersobleptés, Aeschinés 

tells us two stories (one in the earlier oration, the other in the 
later) quite different from each other; and agreeing only in 
this—that in both Demosthenés is described as one of the 
presiding magistrates of the public assembly, and as having 
done all that he could to prevent the envoy of Kersobleptés 
from being admitted to take the oaths as an ally of Athens. 
Amidst such discrepancies, to state in detail what passed is 
impossible. But it seems clear—both from Aéschinés (in his 
earliest speech) and Demosthenés—first, that the envoy from 
Kersobleptés, not having a seat in the confederate synod, but 
presenting himself and claiming to be sworn as an ally of 
Athens, found his claim disputed; secondly, that upon this 
dispute arising, the question was submitted to the vote of the 
public assembly, who decided that Kersobleptés was an ally, 
and should be admitted to take the oath as such.! 
« Antipater and Parmenio, on the part of Philip, did not refuse 
to recognise Kersobleptés as an ally of Athens, and to receive 
his oath. But in regard to the Phokians, they announced a 
determination distinctly opposite. They gave notice, at or 
after the assembly of the zsth Elaphebolion, that Philip 
Positively refused to admit the Phokians as parties to the 
convention. 

This determination, formally announced by Antipater at 
Athens, must probably have been made known by Philip 
himself to Philokratés and Aischinés, when on mission in 
Macedonia. Hence Philokratés, in his motion about the 
terms of peace, had proposed that the Phokians and Halus 
should be specially excluded (as I have already related). Now, 
however, when the Athenian assembly, by expressly repudiating 


1 Compare Fachinti, Fals. Leg. p. 39, ¢. 26, with Aischinés cont. 
Ktesiphont. p. 64, ¢ 27. 

Franke (Proleg. ad Demosth, Fals. Leg. pp. 30, 31) has some severe 
comments on the discrepancy between the two statements. 

That the question was put, and affirmed by vole, to admit Kersobleptés, 
appears from the statement of Aischinés in the speech De Fals, Leg.— 
T Yhowua exeinplaty—inpuopirey Bt 710 Bhnov. Compare Demosth, 
De Fals. p- 398 and Demosthen. Philipp. iv. p. 

Philip, Jetta sone: Yeats, serra tothe Athenians, affirmed 
that Kersobleptés wished to be admitted to take the oaths, but was ex- 
cluded by the Athenian generals, who declared him to be an enemy of 
Athens (Epist. Phil. ap. Demosth. p. 160). If it be true that the generals 
tried to exclude him, their exclusion must have been overruled by the vote 
of the assembly, 
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such exclusion, had determined that the Phokians should be 
received as parties, while the envoys of Philip were not less 
express in rejecting them—the leaders of the peace, Aischinés 
and Philokratés, were in great embarrassment. They had no 
other way of surmounting the difficulty, except by holding out 
mendacious promises, and unauthorised assurances of future 
intention in the name of Philip. Accordingly, they confidently 
announced that the king of Macedon, though precluded by his 
relations with the Thebans and Thessalians (necessary to him 
while he remained at war with Athens) from openly receiving 
the Phokians as allies, was nevertheless in his heart decidedly 
adverse to the Thebans ; and that, if his hands were once set 
free by concluding peace with Athens, he would interfere in 
the quarrel just in the manner that the Athenians would 
desire; that he would uphold the Phokians, put down the 
insolence of Thebes, and even break up the integrity of the 
city—restoring also the autonomy of Thespiz, Plata and the 
other Bcoeotian towns, now in Theban dependence. The 
general assurances — previously circulated by Aristodemus, 
Ktesiphon, and others—of Philip’s anxiety to win favourable 
opinions from the Athenians—were now still further magnified 
into a supposed community of antipathy against Thebes ; and 
even into a disposition to compensate Athens for the loss of 
Amphipolis, by making her complete mistress of Eubcea as 
well as by recovering for her Ordpus. 

By such glowing fabrications and falsehoods, confidently 
asseverated, Philokratés, Aéschinés, and the other partisans of 
Philip present, completely deluded the assembly; and induced 
them, not indeed to decree the special exclusion of the Pho- 
kians, as Philokratés had at first proposed—but to swear the 
convention with Antipater and Parmenio without the Pho- 
kians.! These latter were thus shut out in fact, though by the 


1 Demosthenés, Fals. Leg. p. 444. dvredder of pty wap’ ixelvou 
xpioBers rpoodeyor dpir B17 Gexéasod xpocdéxerar Slrix- 
wos oupudxous, obros B dedexdueros rerair’ dnunydpovy, 
bs pavepas wir bx Karas Exar rE SiAlaay wpooditag 
Tods Pexéas cuppdxous, Bid Tobs GyBalovs Kal rods Berradols, Ry Be 
yérnrat tay xpayudrov rbpios Kal ris elphyns téxn, deep dy cvvOécbar 
viv akibcaey abréy, rare me bra. Thy wey rolvuy elphyny 
vatrats rats diwtet nal rails draywyais eSpovro wap? Spar 
Bvev Sando, 

“Ibid. p. 409. El 82 xdvra tavarria robraw nal wodAd Kal girdvOpwra 
aladrres Sldsrwer, pireir thy xédrw, bondas cécew, OnBalovs waicew ris 
OBpews, Ere xpds totros pelCova H car’ "Anglrodcw ed woihoery 
Suds, dav réxy ris elphyns, ESBosay, Qpwrdy dwoddcer—el 
trait’ elxdvres nal drooxspera xdov’ eqrarhxact cal wepevaxixaor; &c. 
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general words of the peace, Athens had recognised their right 
to be included. Their deputies were probably present, claimed 
to be admitted, and were refused by Antipater, without any 
peremptory protest on the part of Athens. 

This tissue, not of mere exaggerations, but of impudent and 
monstrous falsehood, respecting the purposes of Philip—will 
be seen to continue until he had carried his point of penetrat- 
ing within the pass of Thermopyle, and even afterwards. 
We can hardly wonder that the people believed it, when pro- 
claimed and guaranteed to them by Philokratés, A®schinés, 
and the other envoys, who had been sent into Macedonia for 
the express purpose of examining on the spot and reporting, 
and whose assurance was the natural authority for the people 
to rely upon. In this case, the deceptions found easier 
credence and welcome, because they were in complete harmony 
with the wishes and hopes of Athens, and with the prevalent 
thirst for peace. To betray allies like the Phokians appeared 
of little consequence, when once it became a settled conviction 
that the Phokians themselves would be no losers by it. But 
this plea, though sufficient as a tolerable excuse for the Athe- 
nian people, will not serve for a statesman like Demosthenés ; 
who, on this occasion (as far as we can make out even from 
his own language), did not enter any emphatic protest against 
the tacit omission of the Phokians, though he had opposed 
the clause (in the motion of Philokratés) which formally 
omitted them by name. Three months afterwards, when the 
ruin of the isolated Phokians was about to be consummated 
as a fact, we shall find Demosthenés earnest in warning and 
denunciation ; but there is reason to presume that his opposi- 
tion! was at best only faint, when the positive refusal of 

Compare also, pp. 346, 388, 391, about the false promises under which the 
Athenians were induced to consent to the peace—rav drorxicewy, eg? als 
edploxero (Philip) thy elphyny. The same false promises put forward 
before the peace and determining the Athenians to conclude it, are also 
noticed by Demosthenés in the second Philippic (p. 69), tas éwooxdaess, 
eo’ als ris elphyns Eruxev (Philip)—p. 72. robs éveyxdvtas ras bxorxéoeis, 
ag? als ereloGnre xorhoacba thy elphyny. This second Philippic is one year 
earlier in date than the oration de Falsi Legatione, and is better authority 
than that oration, not merely on account of its earlier date, but because it 
is a parliamentary harangue, not tainted with an accusatory purpose, nor 
mentioning AEschinés by name. 

3 Demosthenés speaks of the omission of the Phokians in taking the 
oaths at Athens, as if it were a matter of small importance (Fals. Leg. pp. 
387, 388: compare p. 372): that is, on the supposition that the promises 
made by Aischinés turned out to be realised. 

In his speech De Pace (p. 59) he takes credit for his protests on behalf of 
the Phokians ; but only for protests made after Ais return from the second 
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Antipater was first proclaimed against that acquiescence on the 
part of Athens, whereby the Phokians were really surrendered 
to Philip. Yet in truth this was the great diplomatic tuming- 
point, from whence the sin of Athens, against duty to allies 
as well as against her own security, took its rise. It was a 
false step of serious magnitude, difficult, if not impossible, to 
retrieve afterwards. Probably the temper of the Athenians— 
then eager for peace, trembling for the lives of their captives, 
and prepossessed with the positive assurances of Aéschinés 
and Philokratés—would have heard with repugnance any 
strong protest against abandoning the Phokians, which 
threatened to send Antipater home in disgust and intercept 
the coming peace ; the more so as Demosthenés, if he called 
in question the assurances of Aéschinés as to the projects of 
Philip, would have no positive facts to produce in refuting 
them, and would be constrained to take the ground of mere 
scepticism and negation ;} of which a public, charmed with 
hopeful auguries and already disarmed through the mere 
comfortable anticipations of peace, would be very impatient. 
Nevertheless, we might have expected from a statesman like 
Demosthenés, that he would have begun his energetic opposi- 
tion to the disastrous treaty of 346 B.c., at that moment when 
the most disastrous and disgraceful portion of it—the abandon- 
ment of the Phokians—was first shuffled in. 

After the assembly of the 25th Elaphebolion, Antipater 
administered the oaths of peace and alliance to Athens and 


embassy—not for protests made when Antipater refused to admit the 
Phokians to the oaths. 

‘Westermann (De Litibus quas Demosthenés oravit ipse, p. 48) suspects 
that Demosthenés did not see through the deception of Aéschinés until the 
Phokians were utterly ruined. ‘This, perhaps, goes beyond the truth ; but 
at the time when the oaths were exchanged at Athens, he either had not 
clearly detected the consequences of that miserable shuffle into which 
Athens was tricked by Philokratés, &c.—or he was afraid to proclaim 
them emphatically. 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 355. rpaxéws 3 busy 7G und’ wpoedo- 
ng" oxévrwy, &c. (the Athenian public were displeased with 
Demosthenés when he told them that he did not expect the promises 
of Aischinés to be realised; this was after the second embassy, but it 
illustrates the temper of the assembly even before the second embassy)— 
ibid. p. 348. rls yap &v tvéoxero, TmAKkadva Kal roaira mera 
xpoctoxdy éya0d, } raid’ bs obn tararrdyorrds tTiv0s, h Karnyo- 
poivros ray mempayuéveov rovrois 5 

‘How unpopular it was to set up mere negative mistrust against glowing 
promises of benefits to come is here strongly urged by Demosthenés, 

Respecting the premature disarming of the Athenians, see Demosth. De 
Corona, p. 234. 
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to all her other allies (seemingly including the envoy of 
Kersobleptés) in the Board-room of the Generals.! It now 
became the duty of the ten Athenian envoys, with one more 
from the confederate synod—the same persons who had 
been employed in the first embassy—to go and receive 
the oaths from Philip. Let us see how this duty was 
performed. 

The decree of the assembly, under which these envoys held 
their trust, was large and comprehensive. They were to 
receive an oath of amity and alliance with Athens and her 
allies, from Philip as well as from the chief magistrate in each 
city allied with him. They were forbidden (by a curious 
restriction) to hold any intercourse singly and individually 
with Philip ;? but they were further enjoined, by a compre- 
hensive general clause, “to do anything else which might be 
within their power for the advantage of Athens.”—It was 
our duty as prudent envoys (says A'schinés to the Athenian 
people) to take a right measure of the whole state of affairs, as 
they concerned either you or Philip.”* Upon these rational 
views of the duties of the envoys, however, Aschinés un- 
fortunately did not act. It was Demosthenés who acted upon 
them, and who insisted, immediately after the departure of 
Antipater and Parmenio, on going straight to the place where 
Philip actually was, in order that they might administer the 
oath to him with as little delay as possible. It was not only 
certain that the king of Macedon, the most active of living 
men, would push his conquests up to the last moment ; but it 
was further known to Eschinés and the enyoys that he had 
left Pella to make war against Kersobleptés in Thrace, at the 
time when they returned from their first embassy. Moreover 
on the day of, or the day after, the public assembly last 
described (that is, on the 25th or 26th of the month Elaphe- 
bolion), a despatch had reached Athens from Charés, the 
Athenian commander at the Hellespont, intimating that Philip 
had gained important advantages in Thrace, had taken the 
important place called the Sacred Mountain, and deprived 


1 Aschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 39, c. 27. 

® Demosthen, Fals. Leg. p. 430. 0b 1d uty Whpiopa, “ ob8aped pdvovs 
drruyxdvev dirleng,” obrot Fe obx dxaboavto I8ta xenuar{Covres ; 

2 Aischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 41, c. 32. Td 8? dxtp TaY SAwy dptas 
Bovdetoacdat, boa, Keb Suis ori } Sfrinror, roire 43n tpyor 
dork xpioBewr gpoviuay.. .. . ‘Aglypeda B° hpeis Exovres Tob Bhuov 
Whoiopa, iv § yiyparras, Updrrery 84 robs xpéofers, wal BAN B, 
ri hy Bivevrat ayaddy, 


« Hsschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 39, ¢. 26. 
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Kersobleptés of great part of his kingdom.1 Such successive 
conquests on the part of Philip strengthened the reasons for 
despatch on the part of the envoys, and for going straight to 
Thrace to arrest his progress. As the peace just concluded 
was based on the wf possidetis, dating from the day on which 
the Macedonian envoys had administered the oaths at Athens 
—Philip was bound to restore all conquests made after that 
day. But it did not escape Demosthenés that this was an 
obligation which Philip was likely to evade; and which the 
Athenian people, bent as they were on peace, were very un- 
likely to enforce.2_ The more quickly the envoys reached him, 
the fewer would be the places in dispute, the sooner would he 
be reduced to inaction—or at least, if he still continued to act, 
the more speedily would his insincerity be exposed. 

Impressed with this necessity for an immediate interview 
with Philip, Demosthenés urged his colleagues to set out at 
once. But they resisted his remonstrances, and chose to 
remain at Athens; which, we may remark, was probably in a 
state of rejoicing and festivity in consequence of the recent 
peace. So reckless was their procrastination and reluctance 
to depart, that on the third of the month Munychion (April— 
nine days after the solemnity of oath-taking before Antipater 
and Parmenio) Demosthenés made complaint and moved a 
resolution in the Senate, peremptorily ordering them to begin 
their journey forthwith, and enjoining Proxenus, the Athenian 
commander at Oreus in Eubcea, to transport them without 
delay to the place where Philip was, wherever that might be.® 
But though the envoys were forced to leave Athens and repair 


1 Aschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 40, c. 29. 81 KepooBAdwrns kwoAdAexe rhy 
dpxhy, nal 7d lepdy Bpos narelAnge SfArros. 

‘There is no fair ground for suppesing that the words dwoAdnexe rhy 

ty are the actual words used by Charés, or that Kersobleptés was 
afirmed by Charés to have lost everything that he had. It suited the 
erumect of Aischinés to give the statement in a sweeping and exaggerated 
form. 

® See the just and prudent reasoning of Demosthenés, Fals. Leg. p. 388, 
and De Corona, p. 234. 

Compare also Fictks-Demosthents, De Halonneso, pp. 85 86. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 389; De Corona, Bae schinés (Fals. 
Leg. p. 40, c. 29, 30) recognises the fact that this decree was by 
the Senate on the third of Munychion, and that the envoys left Athens in 
consequence of it. He does not mention that it was proposed by Demo- 
sthenés, ischinés here confirms, in a very important manner, the fact of 
the delay,as alleged by Demosthenés, while the explanation which he gives, 
why the envoys did not go to Thrace, is altogether without value. 

Adeoment purporting to be this decree, is givea in Demosth. De Coron4, 
p. 2345 but the authenticity is too doubtful to admit of citing it. 
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to Oreus, nothing was gained in respect to the main object ; 
for they, as well as Proxenus, took upon them to disobey the 
express order of the Senate, and never went to find Philip. 
After a certain stay at Oreus, they moved forward by leisurely 
journeys to Macedonia ; where they remained inactive at Pella 
until the return of Philip from Thrace, fifty days after they had 
left Athens. 

Had the envoys done their duty as Demosthenés recom- 
mended, they might have reached the camp of Philip in 
Thrace within five or six days after the conclusion of the peace 
at Athens ; had they been even content to obey the express 
orders of the Senate, they might have reached it within the 
same interval after the third of Munychion ; so that from pure 
neglect, or deliberate collusion, on their part, Philip was 
allowed more than a month to prosecute his conquests in 
Thrace, after the Athenians on their side had swom to peace. 
During this interval, he captured Doriskus with several other 
Thracian towns; some of them garrisoned by Athenian 
soldiers ; and completely reduced Kersobleptés, whose son he 
brought back as prisoner and hostage? The manner in which 
these envoys, employed in an important mission at the public 
expense, wasted six weeks of a critical juncture in doing 
nothing—and that too in defiance of an express order from the 
Senate—confirms the supposition before stated, and would 
even of itself raise a strong presumption, that the leaders 
among them were lending themselves corruptly to the schemes 
of Philip. 

The protests and remonstrances addressed by Demosthenés 
to his colleagues became warmer and more unmeasured as the 
delay was prolonged.® His colleagues doubtless grew angry 
on their side, so that the harmony of the embassy was over- 
thrown. Eschinés affirms that none of the other envoys 
would associate with Demosthenés, either in the road or at the 
resting-places.* 

1 Demosth, Fals. Leg. p. 399. 
me Fals. tes, P- 35, = *% ; perio: De Haliniiess, Pp 8 H 

al Ds 3, C01 Lp. 114. e 
‘Thracian laces captured by Philip during this interval, Demosthenés 
enumerates the Sacred Mountain. But this is said to have been captured 
before the end of Elaphebolion, if Zischinés quotes correctly from the letter 
of Charés, Fals. Leg. p. 40, c. 29. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. 

4 Asschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 41, c. 30. Demosthenés (and doubtless the 
other envoys also) walked on the journey, with two slaves to carry his 
clothes and bedding. In the pack carried by one slave, was a talent in 
money, destined to aid some of the poor prisoners towards their ransom, 
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Pella was now the centre of hope, fear, and intrigue, for the 
entire Grecian world. Ambassadors were already there from 
Thebes, Sparta, Euboea, and Phokis; moreover a large Mace- 
donian army was assembled around, ready for immediate 
action. 

At length the Athenian envoys, after so long a delay of their 
own making, found themselves in the presence of Philip. 
And we should have expected that they would forthwith 
perform their special commission by administering the oaths. 
But they still went on postponing this ceremony, and saying 
nothing about the obligation incumbent on him, to restore 
all the places captured since the day of taking the oaths to 
Antipater at Athens ;} places, which had now indeed become 
so numerous, through waste of time on the part of the envoys 
themselves, that Philip was not likely to yield the point even if 
demanded. In a conference held with his colleagues, Eschinés 
—assuming credit to himself for a view, larger than that taken 
by them, of the ambassadorial duties—treated the administra- 
tion of the oath as merely secondary; he insisted on the - 
propriety of addressing Philip on the subject of the intended 
expedition to Thermopyle (which he was on the point of 
undertaking, as was plain from the large force mustered near 
Pella), and exhorting him to employ it so as to humble Thebes 
and reconstitute the Beoeotian cities. The envoys (he said) 
ought not to be afraid of braving any ill-will that might be 
manifested by the Thebans. Demosthenés (according to the 
statement of Aéschinés) opposed this recommendation—insist- 
ing that the envoys ought not to mingle in disputes belonging 
to other parts of Greece, but to confine themselves to their 
special mission—and declared that he should take no notice of 
Philip’s march to Thermopyle.? At length, after much dis- 
cussion, it was agreed among the envoys, that each of them, 
when called before Philip, should say what he thought fit, and 
that the youngest should speak first. 

According to this rule, Demosthenés was first heard, and 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 388. f yap xapdyrav (we the envoys) xal 
kard 7d Yhpurpa abrdy (ehitia) Uopracdvrav, dyev cidtga ris réreus, 
dxodicew, Tay 38 Aomav Apéteaba—h wh rowdvros rata dnayyedeiv 
Audis ebOdus Bedpo, Bc. 

Ly Bechinkss Fals. Leg. p. 42, c. 33. ropedera: b/Avwxos els TdAas: eyb 3° 
dywans , &c. This is the language which Aischinés affirms to have 
been hala by Demosthenés during the embassy. It is totally at variance 
with all that Demosthenés affirms, over and over again, respecting his 
own proceedings; and (in my judgement) with all the probabilities of 
the case, 
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delivered a speech (if we are to believe éschinés) not only 
leaving out all useful comment upon the actual situation, but 
so spiteful towards his colleagues, and so full of extravagant 
flattery to Philip, as to put the hearers to shame. The turn 
now came to Aischinés, who repeats in abridgement his own 
Jong oration delivered to Philip. We can reason upon it with 
some confidence, in our estimate of Aischinés, though we 
cannot trust his reports about Demosthenés. &schinés 
addressed himself exclusively to the subject of Philip’s intended 
expedition to Thermopyle. He exhorted Philip to settle the 
controversy, pending with respect to the Amphiktyons and the 
Delphian temple, by peaceful arbitration and not by arms. 
But if armed interference was inevitable, Philip ought carefully 
to inform himself of the ancient and holy bond whereby the 
Amphiktyonic synod was held together. That synod consisted 
of twelve different nations or sections of the Hellenic name, 
each including many cities, small as well as great ; each hold- 
ing two votes and no more; each binding itself by an 
impressive oath, to uphold and protect every other Amphi- 
ktyonic city. Under this venerable sanction, the Bceotian 
cities, being Amphiktyonic like the rest, were entitled to pro- 
tection against the Thebans their destroyers. The purpose of 
Philip’s expedition, to restore the Amphiktyonic council, was 
(4ischinés admitted) holy and just.2 He ought to carry it 
through in the same spirit ; punishing the individuals originally 
concerned in the seizure of the Delphian temple, but not the 
cities to which they belonged, provided those cities were willing 
to give up the wrong-doers. But if Philip should go beyond 
this point, and confirm the unjust dominion of Thebes over the 
other Beeotian towns, he would do wrong on his own side, add 
to the number of his enemies, and reap no gratitude from those 
whom he favoured.’ 

Demosthenés, in his comments upon this second embassy, 
touches little on what either 4schinés or himself said to 
Philip. He professes to have gone on the second embassy 
with much reluctance, having detected the treacherous pur- 
poses of Aischinés and Philokratés. Nay, he would have 
positively refused to go (he tells us) had he not bound himself 

1 Aschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 42, c. 34. 

2 Aschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 43, c. 36. od py ody dpxty ris orparelas 
rairys bolav na) Bixalay dmepnvduny elva, 

"Anepnrduny bri dal Bonet Bluatay elas, 1h nepuophy xarerxopyévas 
ras é Bowwrois wédets, 811 84 vay ‘Auoucrvorites kal EropKo.. 

3 Hschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 43, ¢. 37: compare Demosth. Fals. Leg. 
Ps 3470 
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by a promise made during the first embassy, to some of the 
poor Athenian prisoners in Macedonia, to provide for them the 
means of release. He dwells much upon his disbursements 
for their ransom during the second embassy, and his efforts to 
obtain the consent of Philip! This (he says) was all that lay 
in his power to do, as an individual ; in regard to the collective 
proceedings of the embassy, he was ‘constantly outvoted. He 
affirms that he detected the foul play of ischinés and the rest 
with Philip ; that he had written a despatch to send home for 
the purpose of exposing it; that his colleagues not only 
prevented him from forwarding it, but sent another despatch of 
their own with false information.? Then, he had resolved to 
come home personally, for the same purpose, sooner than his 
colleagues, and had actually hired a merchant-vessel—but was 
hindered by Philip from sailing out of Macedonia.* 

The general description here given by Demosthenés, of his 
own conduct during the second embassy, is probably true. 
Indeed, it coincides substantially with the statement of 
Eschinés, who complains of him as in a state of constant and 
vexatious opposition to his colleagues. _We-must recollect that 
Demosthenés had no means of knowing what the particular 
projects of Philip really were, This was a secret to every one 
except Philip himself, with his confidential agents or partisans. 
Whatever Demosthenés might suspect, he had no public 
evidence by which to impress his suspicions upon others, or to 
countervail confident assertions on the favourable side trans- 
mitted home by his colleagues. 

The army of Philip was now ready, and he was on the point 
of marching southward towards Thessaly and Thermopyle. 
That pass was still held by the Phokians, with a body of 
Lacedzmonian auxiliaries ;* a force quite sufficient to maintain 
it against Philip’s open attack, and likely to be strengthened 
by Athens from seaward, if the Athenians came to penetrate 
his real purposes. It was therefore essential to Philip to keep 
alive a certain belief in the minds of others that he was marching 


? Demosthen. Fals. Leg. pp. 395 394, 395+ 

© Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 396. xal rhy uty ypageisay emioroahy bx” 
dpod xobs duis dxedagioarro uh rlunuiy, aio) 8 ob8 drioiy byids ypdyarres 

Ereufar, Compare p. 419. 

i Demosthens Fals. Leg. p. 45. ey 8, Saxep deneber’ HB wodAdnis, 
edxl Bunniels xpoameAtciv, GAA Kal picOuedpevos wAoToY KatanwAv- 
Oels éxxAeioas, Compare p. er dy tud, tvina Beipo dmomdeiv 
eBovdduny, narendrvey (Philip), & 

«The Lacedeemonian troops remained at ‘Thermopylae until a litte time 
before Philip reached it (Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 365). 
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southward with intentions favourable to the Phokians—though 
not to proclaim it in any such authentic manner as to alienate 
his actual allies the Thebans and Thessalians. And the 
Athenian envoys were his most useful agents in circulating the 
imposture. 

Some of the Macedonian officers round Philip gave explicit 
assurance, that the purpose of his march was to conquer 
Thebes, and reconstitute the Boeotian cities. So far indeed 
was this deception carried, that (according to Aschinés) the 
Theban envoys in Macedonia, and the Thebans themselves, 
became seriously alarmed.1 The movements of Philip were 
now the pivot on which Grecian affairs turned, and Pella the 
scene wherein the greatest cities in Greece were bidding for his 
favour. While the Thebans and Thessalians were calling upon 
him to proclaim himself openly Amphiktyonic champion 
against the Phokians—the Phokian envoys,? together with 
those from Sparta and Athens, were endeavouring to enlist him 
in their cause against Thebes. Wishing to isolate the Phokians 
from such support, Philip made many tempting promises to the 
Lacedemonian envoys; who on their side came to open 
quarrel, and indulged in open menace, against those of Thebes. 
Such was the disgraceful auction wherein these once great 
States, in prosecution of their mutual antipathies, bartered 
away to a foreign prince the dignity of the Hellenic name 
and the independence of the Hellenic world:* following the 


1 Aschins, Fals. Leg. p. 46, ¢. 4t. abrod 3& ob« txdpouv nal 
@poBoivre of tay OnBarwy wpecBas; .... tay 8 sralpwr 
tives Tov SiAlwxov ob Biapphdny xpds tivas Sudy Erevor, 
Bre ras dy Bowtie wbrcis xaroinsc? BlAcwmos; OnBalor 8 ode 
ernrseecay mavEnuel, dxioroirres rois mpe-ypacw ; 

Demosthenés greatly eulogises the incoruptibility and hearty efforts of 
the Theban envoys (Fals. Leg. p. 384); which assertion is probably 
nothing better at bottom than a rhetorical contrast, to discredit Zschinés 
—fit to be inserted in the numerous list of oratorical exaggerations and 

versions of history, collected in the interesting Treatise of Weiske, De 
Fiyperbolé, errorum in Historift Philippi commissorum genitrice (Meissen, 
1819). 

2"Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 1133 Justin, viii. 4. “Contra Phocensium 
legati, adhibitis Lacedemoniis et Atheniensibus, bellum deprecabantur, 
cujus ab eo dilationem ter jam emerant.” I do not understand to what 
facts Justin refers, when he states, that the Phokians “had already 
purchased thrice from Philip a postponement of war.” 

® Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 365. obs AaxeBaiovlovr perexéuxero, 
advra 74 xpd-yuara twooxsuevos xpdbew exelvors, &c. 6 

Eschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 46, c. 41. Aaxedaiudrior 38 ob peo tuay 
ravarrla OnBalas expeofevoy, Kal reAevrarres xpoodkpovoy pavepas ey 
MaxeBorlg, xal Siqrelaouy rois ray @nBaley xpécfecu 

4), probably from 





“This thought is strikingly presented by Justin (vii 
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example set by Sparta in her applications to the Great King, 
during the latter years of the Peloponnesian war, and at 
the peace of Antalkidas. Amidst such a crowd of humble 
petitioners and expectants, all trembling to offend him—with 
the aid too of Aéschinés, Philokratés, and the other Athenian 
envoys who consented to play his game—Philip had little 
difficulty in keeping alive the hopes of all, and preventing the 
forutian of any common force or decisive resolution to resist 

im. 

After completing his march southward through Thessaly, he 
reached Phere near the Pagasean Gulf, at the head of a 
powerful army of Macedonians and allies. The Phokian 
envoys accompanied his march, and were treated, if not as 
friends, at least in such manner as to make it appear doubtful 
whether Philip was going to attack the Phokians or the 
Thebans.? It was at Phere that the Athenian envoys at length 
administered the oath both to Philip and to his allies.* This 
was done the last thing before they returned to Athens; which 
city they reached on the 13th of the month Skirrophorion ;4 
after an absence of seventy days, comprising all the intervening 
month Thargelion, and the remnant (from the third day) of the 
month Munychion. They accepted, as representatives of the 
allied cities, all whom Philip sent to them; though Demo- 
sthenés remarks that their instructions directed them to 


Theopompus—'‘ Foedum prorsus miserandumque spectaculum, Graciam, 
etiam nunc et viribus et dignitate orbis terrarum principem, regum certe 
gentiumque semper victricem et multarum adhuc urbium dominam, alienis 
excubare sedibes, aut rogantem bellum aut deprecantem : in alterius ope 
‘omnem spem pnsuisse orbis terrarum vindices ; eoque discordia sua civili- 
busque bellis redactos, ut adulentur ultro sordidam paulo ante clientelze suse 
partem : et hee potissimum facere Thebanos Lacedzemoniosque, antea inter 
se imperii, nunc gratise imperantis, cemulos.” 

1 Justin, viii. 4. 

® Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 113. roOro 8 els ¢andas &s xpbs ounpdyous 
dropebero, Kal eplofeis tuner Foar ot wapnroroubovy abth wopevomire 
wal rap’ qyiv KpiCov nodAol, OnBalois ob AvoireAdoew thy ecelvou wdpodov. 
The words xap' #yiv denote the Athenian envoys (of whom Demosthenés 
was one) and the persons around them, marching along with Philip; the 
oaths not having been yet taken. 

® Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. The oath was administered in the inn 
in front of the chapel of the Dioskuri, near Phere. 

4 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359. In more than one passage, he states their 
absence from Athens to have lasted three entire months (p. 390; also De 
Corond, p. 235). But this is an exaggeration of the time. The decree of 
the Senate, which constrained them to depart, was passed on the third of 
Munychion. Assuming that they set out on that very day (though it is 
more probable that they did not set out until the ensuing day), theirabsence 
would only have lasted seventy days. 
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administer the oath to the chief magistrate in each city respec- 
tively.1 And among the cities whom they admitted to take the 
oath as Philip’s allies, was comprised Kardia, on the borders 
of the Thracian Chersonese. The Athenians considered 
Kardia as within the limits of the Chersonese, and therefore 
as belonging to them.? 

It was thus that the envoys postponed both the execution of 
their special mission, and their return, until the last moment, 
when Philip was within three days’ march of Thermopylz. 
That they so postponed it, in corrupt connivance with him, is 
the allegation of Demosthenés, sustained by all the probabilities 
of the case. Philip was anxious to come upon Thermopylae 
by surprise, and to leave as little time as possible either to the 

- Phokians or to Athens for organising defence. The oath 
which ought to have been administered in Thrace—but at any 
rate at Pella—was not taken until Philip had got as near as 
possible to the important pass ; nor had the envoys visited one 
single city among his allies in execution of their mandate. 
And as Aischinés was well aware that this would provoke 
inquiry, he took the precaution of bringing with him a letter 
from Philip to the Athenian people, couched in the most 
friendly terms ; wherein Philip took upon himself any blame 
which might fall upon the envoys, affirming that they themselves 
had been anxious to go and visit the allied cities, but that he 
had detained them in order that they might assist him in 
accommodating the difference between the cities of Halus and 
Pharsalus. This letter, affording further presumption of the 
connivance between the envoys and Philip, was besides founded 
ona false pretence; for Halus was (either at that very time 
or shortly afterwards) conquered by his arms, given up to the 
Pharsalians, and its population sold or expelled.* 


1 Demosth, Fals. Leg, p. 430. The Magnesian and Achwan cities round 
the Pagasaean Gulf, all except Halus, were included in the oath as allies of 
Philip (Epistola Philippi ap. Demosthen. p. 159). 

Demesth. Fals. Leg. p. 395. Compare Pseado-Demosth. De Halonneso, 








. 87. 
P's'Bemosth. Fals. Leg. ps 35%. Iv ybp roire xparer axdrrey rar 
Buenudrov, 1d vdv HAurroy emierioa roils xpd-yuaot robrous, Kal Béoy byas 
axotoas mept ray xpayusrav, elra Bovdeiaaadar, nerd taba DE xpdrres B, 
1 Bdkat, Bya dxobew Kaneivor wapeivat, wal pn’ 8,11 xph wovelv pfdiov ebreiy 
elva. Compare Demosth. De Corona, p. 236. adhiv doveiras wap" abrar 
Bros ph dxloper de Maxedovlas tus ra ris ovparelas ris x) rods @uxtas 
eirpexi rorhoasto, &c. 

“"Demosthen. Fals. Leg. pp. 352: 3534, ad Philipp. Epistol. p. 152. 
Demosthenés afirms further thal Aisshines himself wrote the letter 10 
Philip's name. Zschinés denies that he wrote it, and sustains his denial 
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In administering the paths at Phere to Philip and his allies, 
schinés and the majority of the Athenian envoys had 
formally and publicly pronounced the Phokians to be excluded 
and out of the treaty, and had said nothing about Kersobleptés. 
This was, if not a departure from their mandate, at least a step 
beyond it; for the Athenian people had expressly rejected the 
same exclusion when proposed by Philokratés at Athens ; 
though when the Macedonian envoy declared that he could not 
admit the Phokians, the Athenians had consented to swear the 
treaty without them, Probably Philip and his allies would not 
consent to take the oath, to Athens and her allies, without an 
express declaration that the Phokians were out of the pale.! 
But though Philokratés and Aischinés thus openly repudiated 
the Phokians, they still persisted in affirming that the intentions 
of Philip towards that people were highly favourable. They 
affirmed this probably to the Phokians themselves, as an excuse 
for having pronounced the special exclusion ; they repeated it 
loudly and emphatically at Athens, immediately on their return. 
It was then that Demosthenés also, after having been outvoted 
and silenced during the mission, obtained an opportunity for 
making his own protest public. Being among the senators of 
that year, he made his report to the Senate forthwith, seem- 
ingly on the day, or the day next but one, after his arrival, 
before a large audience of private citizens standing by to 
witness so important a proceeding. He recounted all the pro- 
ceedings of the embassy—recalling the hopes and promises 
under which A®schinés and others had persuaded the 
Athenians to agree to the peace—arraigning these envoys as 
fabricators, in collusion with Philip, of falsehoods and delusive 
assurances—and accusing them of having already by their 
unwarrantable delays betrayed Kersobleptés to ruin. Demo- 
sthenés at the same time made known to the Senate the near 
approach and rapid march of Philip; entreating them to 
interpose even now at the eleventh hour, for the purpose of 
upon sufficient grounds. But he does not deny that he brought it (4Eschinés, 
Fals. Leg. p. 44, c. 40, 41). 

The inhabitants of Pharsalus were attached to Philip; while those of 
Phere were opposed to him as much as they dared, and even refused 
(according to ‘Bemosthends, Fals, Leg. p. 444) to join his army on this 
expedition. ‘The old rivalry between the cities here again appears. 

1 Demosthen. Fals, Leg. p. 355. &e rod, Bre Tous Bpwous fucdre 
Btarnos buvbvar rods wepl ris elphons, dxoxdyBous dropavdivar 
robs Sexéas bed robray,  comay Kal dy eixds Iv, elrep fuedAov 
oé(er6as. Compare p. 395. Mpdrov uty rolvuy wxeis éxondydous 
wal 'Adeis dwégnvay Kal Kepoofrérrny, maph 7d Yhpioua nal 7k xpds 
dpais elpnudva, &c. ; also p. 430. 
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preventing what yet remained, the Phokians and Thermopyle, 
from being given up under the like treacherous fallacies. A 
fleet of fifty triremes had been voted, and were ready at a 
moment’s notice to be employed on sudden occasion.? The 
majority of the Senate went decidedly along with Demosthenés, 
and passed a resolution in that sense to be submitted to the 
public assembly. So adverse was this resolution to the envoys, 
that it neither commended them nor invited them to dinner in 
the prytaneium ; an insult (accortling ta Demosthenés) without 
any former precedent.’ 

On the 16th of the month Skirrophorion, three days after the 
return of the envoys, the first public assembly was held ; where, 
according to usual form, the resolution just passed by the 
Senate ought to have been discussed. But it was not even 
read to the assembly ; for immediately on the opening of busi- 
ness (so Demosthenés tells us), ASschinés rose and proceeded 
to address the people, who were naturally impatient to hear 
him before any one else, speaking as he did in the name of his 
colleagues generally.* He said nothing either about the recent 
statements of Demosthenés before the Senate, or the senatorial 
resolution following, or even the past history of the embassy— 
but passed at once to the actual state of affairs, and the coming 
future. He acquainted the people that Philip, having sworn 
the oaths at Phere, had by this time reached Thermopylae 
with his army. ‘But he comes there (said Aischinés) as the 
friend and ally of Athens, the protector of the Phokians, the 
restorer of the enslaved Boeotian cities, and the enemy of 
Thebes alone. We your envoys have satisfied him that the 
Thebans are the real wrong-doers, not only in their oppression 
towards the Beeotian cities, but also in regard to the spoliation 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 346. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. Be eo” ty al xevthxovra tprhpes Syms 
Apépuow, &c. Compare Aischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 33. 

+ Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp. 350, 351. Demosthenés causes this resolution 
of the Senate (xpoBobAevua) to be read to the Dikasts, together with the 
testimony of the senator who moved it The document is not found 
verbatim, but Demosthents comments upon it before the Dikasts after it 
has been read, and especially points out that it contains neither praise nor 
invitation, which the Senate was always in the habit of voting to returning 
envoys. This is sufficient to refute the allegation of “Eschings (Fals. Leg. 
P. 44, . 38), that Demosthenés himself moved a resolution to praise the 
envoys and invite them to a banquet in the Prytaneium, Aischinés does 
not produce, such resolution, nor cause it to be read before the Dikasts. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp. 347, 351, 352. robro piv oddele Aveyww rg 
Bhup 7d xpoBotrcvua, ob8 Fovrcy 8 Siu0s, dvacras 3 obros enurrydpen. 
‘The date of the 16th Skirrophorion is specified, p. 359 
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of the temple, which they had conspired to perpetrate earlier 
than the Phokians. I (Aischinés) exposed in an emphatic 
speech before Philip the iniquities of the Thebans, for which 
proceeding they have set a price on my life. You Athenians 
will hear, in two or three days, without any trouble of your 
own, that Philip is vigorously prosecuting the siege of Thebes. 
You will find that he will capture and break up that city—that 
he will exact from the Thebans compensation for the treasure 
ravished from Delphi—and that he will restore the subjugated 
communities of Platea and Thespiz. Nay more, you will hear 
of benefits still more direct, which we have determined Philip 
to confer upon you, but which it would not be prudent as yet 
to particularise. Eubcea will be restored to you as a com- 
pensation for Amphipolis: the Eubceans have already expressed 
the greatest alarm at the confidential relations between Athens 
and Philip, and the probability of his ceding to you their island. 
There are other matters too, on which I do not wish to speak 
out fully, because I have false friends even among my own 
colleagues.” These last ambiguous allusions were generally 
understood, and proclaimed by the persons round the orator, 
to refer to Oropus, the ancient possession of Athens, now in 
the hands of Thebes.! Such glowing promises, of benefits to 
come, were probably crowned by the announcement, more 
worthy of credit, that Philip had engaged to send back all the 
Athenian prisoners by the coming Panathenaic festival,? which 
fell during the next month Hekatombzon. 


1 T have here condensed the substance of what is stated by Demosthenés, 
Fals. Leg. pp. 347, 348, 351, 352, 364, 411, &c. Another statement, to the 
same effect, made by Demosthenés in the Oration De Pace (delivered only 
a few months after the assembly here described, and not a judicial accusa- 
tion against Aéschinés, but a deliberative harangue before the public 
assembly), is even better evidence than the accusatory speech De Falsa 

tione—jvlea robs Bpxous rods wep) ris elphyns dwerAnpsres fxouey of 
xploBus, rhre @cords twev Kal Trarads dmoxvovzdver olxicPhrerBat, 
kal robs uty doxdas roy blAurmoy, by yérrras Kbpios, céoe, Thy Bt EnBalov 
axdday Broixtely, kal rv Apemdy Suir dxdpteiv, nad thy EbBoray dvr” "Aupirdrews 
dwodothcecta, xal roabras exnidas Kal gevaxisuots, ofs exaxOérrer duets 
obre avupdpus ofr’ tows ofre Karas xpocicte Guxéas . . . . od8ty ror 
ofr’ dtamartoas obte oryhoas ¢yd parhooua, BAAY xpoewdy dpiv, bs O18" 
811 pmpovedere, B71 raita obre olba obte xpoadons, rout oo 8 Toy Aéyorra 
Anpeiv (De Pace, BAP a 

Compare also Philippic ii. pp. 72, 73, where Demosthenés repeats the 
like assertion ; also De Chersoneso, p. 105 ; De Coron, pp. 236, 237. 

® Demosthenés states (Fals. Leg. p. 304. els ra Tavathvaa ohoas 
&xoréupey) that Ae received this assurance from Philip, while he was busy- 
ing himself during the mission in efforts to procure the ransom or liberation 
ofthe prisoners. But we may be sure that AEschinés, so much more in the 
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The first impression of the Athenians, on hearing Aschinés, 
was that of surprise, alarm, and displeasure, at the unforeseen 
vicinity of Philip;? which left no time for deliberation, and 
scarcely the minimum of time for instant precautionary occupa- 
tion of Thermopylae, if such a step were deemed necessary. 
But the sequel of the speech—proclaiming to them the speedy 
accomplishment of such favourable results, together with the 
gratification of their antipathy against Thebes—effaced this 
sentiment, and filled them with agreeable prospects. It was in 
vain that Demosthenés rose to reply, arraigned the assurances 
as fallacious, and tried to bring forward the same statement as 
had already prevailed with the Senate. The people refused to 
hear him ; Philokratés with the other friends of Aischinés hooted 
him off; and the majority were so full of the satisfactory 
prospect opened to them, that all mistrust or impeachment of 
its truth appeared spiteful and vexatious.2 It is to be remem- 
bered that these were the same promises previously made to 
them by Philokratés and others, nearly three months before, 
when the peace with Philip was first voted. The immediate 
accomplishment of them was now again promised on the same 
authority—by envoys who had communicated a second time 
with Philip, and thus had further means of information—so 
that the comfortable anticipation previously raised was con- 
firmed and strengthened. No one thought of the danger of 
admitting Philip within Thermopylae, when the purpose of his 
coming was understood to be, the protection of the Phokians, 
and the punishment of the hated Thebans. Demosthenés 
was scarcely allowed even to make a protest, or to disclaim 
responsibility as to the result. ®schinés triumphantly assumed 
the responsibility to himself; while Philokratés amused the 
people by saying—‘ No wonder, Athenians, that Demosthenés 
and I should not think alike. He is an ungenial water-drinker ; 
T am fond of wine.” ® 

It was during this temper of the assembly that the letter of 
Philip, brought by the envoys, was produced and read. His 

‘abundant expressions of regard, and promises of future benefit, 
to Athens, were warmly applauded ; while, prepossessed as the 


favour of Philip, must have received it also, since it would form so admirable 
int for his first speech at Athens, in this critical juncture, 

Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 352. S08? duas exxerAnyuévous ti wapovolg 
rod Galenou, nal robrois dpyiCoudvous én) 7G wh xporryyeAnévas, xpaorkpavs 
yertobar rubs, xiv? 80° Botrece Suir Erec8ai xpoatoxhoarras, &c. 

4 Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp. 348, 349, 352. of 8° dvriadyorres BxAes 
BAAws cal Backavia katepalvero, &c. 


2 Dem. Fals. Leg. p. 3553 Phil. ii. p. 73. 
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hearers were, none of them discerned, nor was any speaker per- 
mitted to point out, that these expressions were thoroughly 

ie and general, and that not a word was said about the 
Thebans or the Phokians.! Philokratés next proposed a decree, 
extolling Philip for his just and beneficent promises—providing 
that the peace and alliance with him should be extended, not 
merely to the existing Athenians, but also to their posterity— 
and enacting that if the Phokians should still refuse to yield 
possession of the Delphian temple to the Amphiktyons, the 

ple of Athens would compel them to do so by armed 
intervention.? 

During the few days immediately succeeding the return of 
the envoys to Athens (on the 13th of Skirrophorion), Philip 
wrote two successive letters, inviting the Athenian troops to 
join him forthwith at Thermopyle.® Probably these were sent 
at the moment when Phalzkus, the Phokian leader at that pass, 
answered his first summons by a negative reply.4 The two 
letters must have been despatched one immediately after the 
other, betraying considerable anxiety on the part of Philip; . 
which it is not difficult to understand. He could not be at 
first certain what effect would be produced by his unforeseen 
arrival at Thermopyle on the public mind at Athens. In 
spite of all the persuasions of Aischinés and Philokratés, the 
Athenians might conceive so much alarm as to obstruct his 
admission within that important barrier ; while Phalzkus and 
the Phokians—having a powerful mercenary force, competent, 
even unaided, to a resistance of some length—were sure to 
attempt resistance, if any hope of aid were held out to them 


1 Dem. Fals. Leg. p. 353. 

2 Demosth. Fals. i Ps 356 OBros (Aischinés) fy 4 A¢ywr ixtp abrod 
nal ixtoxvobperos pbs 88 Tovs Tapd Tobrov Ad-yous Sppeneéras Aapay dpais 
& eadoxpdrns, tyypdpa tobe’ als 7d Yigioua, dy 38 uh xoidor duxeis B 
Sei, xa) wapaBibaet rois Tappan does a pdr, Bri Bondhoe 8 Bjyos 8 AOnvaler 
én) rods Biaxwdbovras ravra ylyre 

‘The fact, that by this motion of Philokratés the peace was extended to 
“ the posterity” of the Athenians—is dwelt upon by Demosthenés as ‘the 
greatest disgrace of all ;” sh a intensity of emphasis which it is difficult 
to enter into (Philippic ii. p. 

% Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. a. Demosthenés causes the two letters to 
be read, and proceeds—-Al BY rolvy emorodre Kadodow abra, Kal rh 
Ala %3n ye. 

So aleo Mechinés, Fals, Leg. a6 46,,c. rae Spiy 8b rab0" bpay obx Kypayer 
dmarordy 6 Slkurxor, ebdvat juvdwet, BonOhrovras rots Bucalors 5 
Z:schinés only notices one of the t two Slatere Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 
412) conceives the letters as having been written and sent between the 16th 
and z3rd of the month Skirrophorion. 

“ Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359. 
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from Athens. Moreover it would be difficult for Philip to 
carry on prolonged military operations in the neighbourhood, 
from the want of provisions; the lands having been unsown 
through the continued antecedent war, and the Athenian 
triremes being at hand to intercept his supplies by seat Hence 
it was important to him to keep the Athenians in illusion and 
quiescence for the moment ; to which purpose his letters were 
well adapted, in whichever way they were taken. If the 
Athenians came to Thermopyle, they would come as his allies 
—not as allies of the Phokians. Not only they would be in 
the midst of his superior force, and therefore as it were host- 
ages ;* but they would be removed from contact with the 
Phokians, and would bring to bear upon the latter an addi- 
tional force of intimidation. If, on the contrary, the Athenians 
determined not to come, they would at any rate interpret his 
desire for their presence as a proof that he contemplated no 
Purposes at variance with their wishes and interests; and 
would trust the assurances, given by Aéschinés and his other 
partisans at Athens, that he secretly meant well towards the 
Phokians. This last alternative was what Philip both desired 
and anticipated. He wished only to deprive the Phokians of 
all chance of aid from Athens, and to be left to deal with them 
himself. His letters served to blind the Athenian public, but 
his partisans took care not to move the assembly® to a direct 
compliance with their invitation. Indeed the proposal of such 
an expedition (besides the standing dislike of the citizens 
towards military service) would have been singularly repulsive, 
seeing that the Athenians would have had to appear, ostensibly 
at least, in arms against their Phokian allies. The conditional 
menace of the Athenian assembly against the Phokians (in case 
of refusal to surrender the temple to the Amphiktyons), decreed 
on the motion of Philokratés, was in itself sufficiently harsh, 
against allies of ten years’ standing ; and was tantamount at 
least to a declaration that Athens would not interfere on their 
behalf—which was all that Philip wanted. 

Among the hearers of these debates at Athens were deputies 
from these very Phokians, whose fate now hung in suspense. 
It has already been stated that during the preceding September, 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 379. 

4 This was among the grounds of objection, taken by Demosthenés and 
his friends, against the despatch of forces to Thermopyle in compliance 
with the letter of Philip—according to the assertion of Aischinés (Fals. 
Leg. p. 46, c. 41); who treats the objection with contempt, though it 
seems well grounded and reasonable. 

¥ Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp. 356, 357+ 
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while the Phokians were tom by intestine dissensions, Phalz- 
kus, the chief of the mercenaries, had repudiated aid (invited 
by his Phokian opponents) both from Athens and Sparta ;} 
feeling strong enough to hold Thermopyle by his own force. 
During the intervening months, however, both his strength and 
his pride had declined. Though he still occupied Thermopylae 
with 8000 or 10,000 mercenaries, and still retained superiority 
over Thebes, with possession of Orchomenus, Koroneia, and 
other places taken from the Thebans*—yet his financial 
resources had become so insufficient for a numerous force, and 
the soldiers had grown so disorderly from want of regular pay,® 
that he thought it prudent to invite aid from Sparta—during 
the spring, while Athens was deserting the Phokians to make 
terms with Philip. Archidamus accordingly came to Thermo- 
pyle, with tooo Lacedzmonian auxiliaries. The defensive 
force thus assembled was amply sufficient against Philip by 
land ; but that important pass could not be held without the 
co-operation of a superior fleet at sea.5> Now the Phokians had 
powerful enemies even within the pass—the Thebans; and 
there was no obstacle, except the Athenian fleet under Proxenus 
at Oreus,® to prevent Philip from landing troops in the rear of 
Thermopyle, joining the Thebans, and making himself master 
of Phokis from the side towards Boeotia, 

To the safety of the Phokians, therefore, the continued mari- 
time protection of Athens was indispensable; and they doubt- 
less watched with trembling anxiety the deceitful phases of 
Athenian diplomacy during thewinter and spring of 347-346 B.c. 


1 Aschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 46, 41. _* Demosth. Fals. 

% Aischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 46, c._41. This statement of Aéscl 
about the declining strength of the Phokians and the causes therecf—has 
every appearance ‘of being correct in point of fact ; though it will not 
sustain tHe conclusions which he builds upon it. 

Compare Demosth. Olynth. iii, p. 30 (delivered four years earlier). 
aweipnebreov 8% xphpacr banker, &e. 

« Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 365 ; Diodor. xvi. 59. 

5 For the defence of Thermopylz, at the period of the invasion of 
Xerxés, the Grecian fleet at Artemisium was not less essential than the 
Jand-force of Leonidas encamped in the pass itself. 

© That the Phokians could not maintain Thermopylz without the aid of 
Athens—and that Philip could march to the frontier of Attica, without any 
intermediate obstacle to prevent him, if Olynthus were suffered to fall into 
his hand—is laid down emphatically by Demosthenés in the first Olynthiac, 
nearly four years before the month of Skirrophorion, 346 B.c. 

*ay B exeiva S(Atrwos Adfp, tls abrdy nwdtoe Beipo BadlCew ; OnBale 
ot, ef wh Alay wixpdy eleaiv jf, xal cvveicBadovow éroluas. "ANAS Seoneis 
thy olxelay obx olol re Bytes puadrresy, ddy wh Bonbhon® duets (Demosth. 
Olynth. i. p. 16). 






87. 
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Their deputies must have been present at Athens when the 
treaty was concluded and sworn in March 346 B.c. Though 
compelled to endure not only the refusal of Antipater excluding 
them from the oath, but also the consent of their Athenian 
allies, tacitly acted upon without being formally announced, to 
take the oath without them—they nevertheless heard the 
assurances, confidently addressed by Philokratés and Aischinés 
to the people, that this refusal was a mere feint to deceive the 
Thessalians and Thebans—that Philip would stand forward as 
the protector of the Phokians—and that all his real hostile 

urposes were directed against Thebes. How the Phokians 
interpreted such tortuous and contradictory policy, we are not 
told. But their fate hung upon the determination of Athens; 
and during the time when the Ten Athenian envoys were 
negotiating or intriguing with Philip at Pella, Phokian envoys 
were there also, trying to establish some understanding with 
Philip, through Lacedzemonian and Athenian support. Both 
Philip and Aischinés probably amused them with favourable 
promises. And though, when the oaths were at last adminis- 
tered to Philip at Pherze, the Phokians were formally pronounced 
to be excluded—still the fair words of Aischinés, and his 
assurances of Philip’s good intentions towards them, were not 
discontinued. 

While Philip marched straight from Phere to Thermopyle— 
and while the Athenian envoys returned to Athens—Phokian 
deputies visited Athens also, to learn the last determination of 
the Athenian people, upon which their own destiny turned. 
Though Philip, on reaching the neighbourhood of Thermopyle, 
‘summoned the Phokian leader Phalzkus to surrender the pass, 
and offered him terms—Phalekus would make no reply until 
his deputies returned from Athens. These deputies, present 
at the public assembly of the 16th Skirrophorion, heard the 
same fallacious assurances as before, respecting Philip's designs, 
repeated by Philokratésand Aischinés with unabated impudence, 
and still accepted by the people. But they also heard, in the 
very same assembly, the decree proposed by Philokratés and 
adopted, that unless the Phokians restored the Delphian temple 
forthwith to the Amphiktyons, the Athenian people would 


2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359. finouer 88 Seipo dxd rhs xpeoBelas ris em) 
rods Spxous rplry emt déxa tod Zxipopopiavos unvds, xal naphy § blAurxos 
ay Midas 48n Kal roils Sancdow exnyyérrero dy obdiv exlorevoy exeivos, 
Enpeiov B—od -yhp by Beip’ Fincy bs duds. . . . mapiioay yap of Trav andar 
xpdoBaus er0dde, nal Fy adrots kal rl dwayyedotew obra: (Atschings, Philo- 
keratés, &c.) xal 7f ynpiciode duets, experts eldévan 
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compel ‘them to do so by armed force. If the Phokians still 
cherished hopes, this conditional declaration of war, from a city 
which still continued in name to be their ally, opened their 
eyes, and satisfied them that no hope was left except to make the 
best terms they could with Philip! To defend Thermopyle 
successfully without Athens—much more against Athens—was 
impracticable, 

Leaving Athens after the assembly of the 16th Skirrophorion, 
the Phokian deputies carried back the tidings of what had 
passed to Phalekus, whom they reached at Niksea near Ther- 
mopyle about the 2oth of the same month.? Three days 
afterwards, Phalekus, with his powerful army of 80co or 10,000 
mercenary infantry and roco cavalry, had concluded a conven- 
tion with Philip. The Lacedzmonian auxiliaries, perceiving 
the insincere policy of Athens and the certain ruin of the 
Phokians, had gone away a little before.* It was stipulated in 
the convention that Phalzkus should evacuate the territory, and 
retire wherever else he pleased, with his entire mercenary force 
and with all such Phokians as chose to accompany him. The 
remaining natives threw themselves on the mercy of the 
conqueror. 

All the towns in Phokis, twenty-two in number, together with 
the pass of Thermopyle, were placed in the hands of Philip ; 
all surrendering at discretion; all without resistance. The 
moment Philip was thus master of the country, he joined his 
forces with those of the Thebans, and proclaimed his pur- 
pose of acting thoroughly upon their policy ; of transferring to 
them a considerable portion of Phokis ; of restoring to them 


1 Demosth, Fals. Leg. p. 357. of uty rolouy toxeis, bs 7d wap’ Spar 
Uxb0orr0 dx Tis eeeAnclas Kal 74 re Phpiopa 7007" fraBoy rd 705 b1AcKpdrovs, 
cad thy dwayyeAlay éxtiovro rhy TobTov Kal ras bwooxéces—xard xdvras 
‘robs tpéxous drdAovro, 

ZBschinés (Fals, Leg. p. 45, ¢. 41) touches upon the statements made by 
Demosthenés respecting the envoys of Phalekus at Athens, and the effect 
of the news which they carried back in determining the capitulation. He 
complains of them generally as being “got up against him” (6 xarhyopos 
wepnxdvnra), but he does not contradict them upon any specific point. 
‘Nor does he at all succeed in repelling the main argument, brought home 
with great precision of date by Demosthenés, 

2 Demosth, Fals. Leg. p. 359 : compare Diodor. xvi. 59. In this passage, 
Demosthenés reckons up seven days between the final assembly at Athens 
and the capitulation concluded by the Phokians. In another passage, he 
states the same interval at only five days (p. 365) ; which is doubtless 
inaccurate. In a third passage, the same interval, seemingly, stands at 
five or six days, p32: 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 356-365. dei 8° fuer (Philip) els MéAas, of 
Aaredaizdnios 8 alodsuevor thy erédpay bmexdpnoar, &c. 
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Orchomenus, Korsiz, and Koroneia, Boeotian towns which the 
Phokians had taken from them; and of keeping the rest of 
Bwotia in their dependence, just as he found it.t 

In the meantime, the Athenians, after having passed the 
decree above mentioned, re-appointed (in the very same 
assembly of the 16th Skirrophorion—June) the same ten 
envoys to carry intelligence of it to Philip, and to be witnesses 
of the accomplishment of the splendid promises made in his 
name. But Demosthenés immediately swore off, and refused 
to serve ; while Aischinés, though he did not swear off, was 
nevertheless so much indisposed as to be unable to go. This 
at least is his own statement; though Demosthenés affirms, 
that the illness was a mere concerted pretence, in order that 
Zéschinés might remain at home to counterwork any reaction 
of public feeling at Athens, likely to arise on the arrival of the 
bad news, which Aischinés knew to be at hand, from Phokis.? 
Others having been chosen in place of ASschinés and Demo- 
sthenés,? the ten envoys set out, and proceeded as far as 
Chalkis in Euboea. It was there that they learned the fatal 
intelligence from the mainland on the other side of the Euboean 
strait. On the 23rd of Skirrophorion, Phalekus and all the 
Phokian towns had surrendered ; Philip was master of Thermo- 
pyle, had joined his forces with the Thebans, and proclaimed 
an unqualified philo-Theban policy; on the 27th of Skirro- 
phorion, Derkyllus, one of the envoys, arrived in haste back at 
Athens, having stopped short in his mission on hearing the 
facts. 

At the moment when he arrived, the people were holding an 


1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. pp. 359, 360, 365, 379, 413. 6 84 (AEschinés), 
rocobrou ei rav swapxdvtwy Tih uixudawte oaeal, BoP Srov rérov Kal 
Activ #) puplovs dy SwAlras, duod 8 xudlous Imréas rar Seapxévrar 
cunudxer, tras alyudrwror ylarra diAlenp cysrapernetarer. 

Diodorus (xvi. 59) states the mercenaries of Phalzkus at 8000 men. 

Because the Phokians capitulated to Philip and not to the Thebans 
(p. 360)—because not one of their towns made any resistance—Demo- 
sthenés argues that this proves their confidence in the favourable dispositions 
of Philip, as testified by Aischinés, But he overstrains this argument 
against Aischinés, The Phokians had no choice but to surrender, as soon 
as all chance of Athenian aid was manifestly shut out. The belief of 
favourable dispositions on the part of Philip, was doubtless an auxiliary 
motive, but not the primary or predominant. 

* Demosthen. Fals. Leg, p. 378 ; dischinés, Fals. 
appears that the ten envoys were not all the same—rav 
orous robs abrobs, &c. 

j Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 380. 08 871 mpeoBeurhs HAXos jipqro dv? 
abrod, &c. 


Auschinés (Fals. Leg. p. 46, c. 43) does not seem to deny this distinctly. 






40, c 30. It 
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assembly in the Peirzeus, on matters connected with the docks 
and arsenal; and to this assembly, actually sitting, Derkyllus 
made his unexpected report. The shock to the public of 
Athens was prodigious. Not only were all their splendid 
anticipations of anti-Theban policy from Philip (hitherto be- 
lieved and welcomed by the people on the positive assurances 
of Philokratés and Aischinés) now dashed to the ground—not 
only were the Athenians smitten with the consciousness that 
they had been overreached by Philip, that they had played into 
the hands of their enemies the Thebans, and that they had 
betrayed their allies the Phokians to ruin—but they felt also 
that they had yielded up Thermopyle, the defence at once of 
Attica and of Greece, and that the road to Athens lay open to 
their worst enemies the Thebans, now aided by Macedonian 
force. Under this pressure of surprise, sorrow, and terror, the 
Athenians, on the motion of Kallisthenés, passed these votes— 
To put the Peirzeus, as well as the fortresses throughout Attica, 
in immediate defence—To bring within these walls for safety 
all the women and children, and all the moveable property, 
now spread abroad in Attica—To celebrate the approaching 
festival of the Herakleia, not in the country, as was usual, but 
in the interior of Athens.? 

Such were the significant votes, the like of which had not 
been passed at Athens since the Peloponnesian war, attesting 
the terrible reaction of feeling occasioned at Athens by the 
disastrous news from Phokis. &schinés had now recovered 
from his indisposition ; or (if we are to believe Demosthenés) 
found it convenient to lay aside the pretence. He set out as 
self-appointed envoy, without any new nomination by the 
people—probably with such of the Ten as were favourable to 
his views—to Philip and to the joint Macedonian and Theban 


2 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. pp. 359 360, 365, 379% 
® Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 368-379. Eschinés also acknowledges the 
ing of this vote for bringing in the moveable property of Athens to a 
place of safety; though he naturally says very little about it (Fals. Leg. p. 
46, C. 42). 

In the oration of Demosthenés, De Coronf, p. 238, this decree, moved 
by Kallisthengs, is not only alluded to, but purports to be given verbatim. 
The date as we there read it—the 21st of the month of Mzmakterion—is 
unquestionably wrong ; for the real decree must have been passed in the 
concluding days of the month Skirrophorion, immediately after hearing the 
report of Derkyllus. This manifest error of date will not permit us to 
believe in the authenticity of the document. Of these supposed original 
documents, inserted in the oration De Coronf, Droysen and other critics 
have shown some to be decidedly spurious ; and all are so doubtful that I 
forbear to cite them as authority. 
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army in Phokis. And what is yet more remarkable, he took 
his journey thither through Thebes itself ;1 though his speeches 
and his policy had been for months past (according to his own 
statement) violently anti-Theban ;* and though he had affirmed 
(this however rests upon the testimony of his rival) that the 
Thebans had set a price upon his head. Having joined Philip, 
4Eschinés took part in the festive sacrifices and solemn pzans 
celebrated by the Macedonians, Thebans, and Thessalians,® in 
commemoration and thanksgiving for their easy, though long- 
deferred triumph over the Phokians, and for the conclusion of 
the Ten-Years Sacred War. 

Shortly after Philip had become master of Thermopyle and 
Phokis, he communicated his success in a letter to the 
Athenians. His letter betokened a full consciousness of the 
fear and repugnance which his recent unexpected proceedings 
had excited at Athens:4 but in other respects, it was con- 
ciliatory and even seductive ; expressing great regard for them 
as his sworn allies, and promising again that they should reap 
solid fruits from the alliance, It allayed that keen apprehen- 
sion of Macedonian and Theban attack, which had induced 
the Athenians recently to sanction the precautionary measures 
proposed by Kallisthenés. In his subsequent communications 
also with Athens, Philip found his advantage in continuing to 
profess the same friendship and to intersperse similar promises ;° 
which, when enlarged upon by his partisans in the assembly, 
contributed to please the Athenians and lull them into repose, 

1 Demosthen, Fals. Leg. p. 380. 

2 Aschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 41, c. 32, p. 43, ¢. 36. Aischinés accuses 
Demaosthenés of traitorous partiality for Thebes. 

3 Demosthén, Fals. Leg. p. 380; De Coronf, p. 321, Aischinés (Fals. 
Leg. pp 49, 50) admits, and tries to justify, the Broceeding. 

mosth. De Corona, pp. 237, 238, 239. It is evident that Demo- 
sthenés found little in the letter which could be tumed against Philip. Its 
tone must have been plausible and winning, 

A letter is inserted verbatim in this oration, professing to be the letter of 
Philip to the Athenians. I agree with those critics who doubt or disbelieve 
the genuineness of this letter, and therefore I do not cite it. If Demo- 
sthenés had had before him a letter so peremptory and insolent in its tone, 
he would have animadverted upon it much more severely. 

5 Aischines went on boasting about the excellent dispositions of Philip 
towards Athens, and the great benefits which Philip promised to confer 
upon her, for at least several months after this capture of Thermopyls:. 
Aischinés, cont, Timarch. p. 24, ¢. 33. #lAcrxov BY viv ply BA Thy rar 
Adyoov evpnulay dxauvis- day B abrds by cols xpbs Suis Upyous ydonras, ofos viv 
tery & vals Srooxdacew, dapad} wal pqBiov thy wai? abrod worhcerat 

raver. 

This oration was delivered apparently about the middle of Olymp. 

33 some months after the conduest of ermopyie by Philip. ss 
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thus enabling him to carry on without opposition real measures 
of an insidious or hostile character. Even shortly after Philip’s 
passage of Thermopyla, when he was in full co-operation with 
the Thebans and Thessalians, A'schinés boldly justified him by 
the assertion, that these Thebans and Thessalians had been too 


| strong for him, and had constrained him against his will to act 


on their policy, both to the ruin of the Phokians and to the 
offence of Athens.! And we cannot doubt that the restoration 
of the prisoners taken at Olynthus, which must soon have 
occurred, diffused a lively satisfaction at Athens, and tended 
for the time to countervail the mortifying public results of her 
Tecent policy. 

Master as he now was of Phokis, at the head of an irresist- 
ible force of Macedonians and Thebans, Philip restored the 
Delpbian temple to its inhabitants, and convoked anew the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, which had not met since the seizure 
of the temple by Philomelus. The Amphiktyons reassembled 
under feelings of vindictive antipathy against the Phokians, and 
of unqualified devotion to Philip. Their first vote was to 
dispossess the Phokians of their place in the assembly as one 
of the twelve ancient Amphiktyonic races, and to confer upon 
Philip the place and two votes (each of the twelve races had 
two votes) thus left vacant. All the rights to which the 
Phokians laid claim over the Delphian temple were formally 
cancelled. All the towns in Phokis, twenty-two in number, 
were dismantled and broken up into villages. Abz alone was 
spared ; being preserved by its ancient and oracular temple of 
Apollo, and by the fact that its inhabitants had taken no part in 
the spoliation of Delphi? No village was allowed to contain 
more than fifty houses, nor to be nearer to another than a 
minimum distance of one furlong. Under such restriction, the 
Phokians were still allowed to possess and cultivate their 
territory, with the exception of a certain portion of the frontier 
transferred to the Thebans ;* but they were required to pay to 
the Delphian temple an annual tribute of fifty talents, until the 
wealth taken away should have been made good. The horses 
of the Phokians were directed to be sold ; their arms were to 
be cast down the precipices of Parnassus, or burnt. Such 
Phokians as had participated individually in the spoliation, 


3 Demosth. De Pace, p. 62; Philippic ii, p. 69, 

2 Pausanias, x. 3, 2 

® This transfer to the Thebans is not mentioned by Diodorus, but seems 
contained in the words of Demosthenés (Fals. Leg. p. 385)—riis 7a 
eaxtar xépas dxdony Bobdovras: compare p. 380, 
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were proclaimed accursed, and rendered liable to arrest 
wherever they were found. 

By the same Amphiktyonic assembly, further, the Lacedze- 
monians, as having been allies of the Phokians, were dis- 
possessed of their franchise, that is, of their right to concur 
in the Amphiktyonic suffrage of the Dorian nation. This 
vote probably emanated from the political antipathies of the 
Argeians and Messenians.? 

The sentence, rigorous as it is, pronounced by the Amphi- 
ktyons against the Phokians, was merciful as compared with 
some of the propositions made in the assembly. The C&tzans 
went so far as to propose, that all the Phokians of military age 
should be cast down the precipice; and Aischinés takes credit 
to himself for having induced the assembly to hear their 
defence, and thereby preserved their lives.$ But though the 
terms of the sentence may have been thus softened, we may be 
sure that the execution of it by Thebans, Thessalians, and 
other foreigners quartered on the country—all bitter enemies 
of the Phokian name, and giving vent to their antipathies under 
the mask of pious indignation against sacrilege—went far 
beyond the literal terms in active cruelty. That the Phokians 
were stripped and slain‘—that children were torn from their 
parents, wives from their husbands, and the images of the gods 
from their temples—that Philip took for himself the lion’s share 
of the plunder and moveable property—all these are facts 
naturally to be expected, as incidental to the violent measure of 
breaking up the cities and scattering the inhabitants. Of those, 
however, who had taken known part in the spoliation of the 
temple, the greater number went into exile with Phalakus ; and 
not they alone, but even all such of the moderate and meritori- 
ous citizens as could find means to emigrate. Many of them 


1 Diodor. xvi. 60; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 385 Sdov ray recy eal 

rav xiAewy avalpécis. Demosthenés causes this severe sentence of the 
Amphiktyonic council to be read to the Dikastery (Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 
361). Unfortunately it has not been preserved. 

2’ Pausanias, x. 8, 2. 

3 Eschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 47, & 44- 

« Justin, vill, i. 5. “Vicli igitur necessitate, pact salute se dediderunt. 
Sed pactio ejus fidei fuit, cujus antea fuerat deprecati belli promissio, Igitur 
ceduntur passim rapiunturque : non liberi parentibus, non conjuges maritis, 
non deorum simulacra templis suis relinquuntur. Unum tantum miseris 
solatium fuit, quod cum Philippus portione preedze socios fraudasset, nihil 
rerum suaram apudlinimicos viderun.” 

Compare Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 366. 

5 Aschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 47, ¢. 443; Demosth. Fals, Leg. p. 366; 

Demosthen. De Pace, p. 61. 51s robs tundur puydBas odfquer, &c. 
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obtained shelter at Athens. The poorer Phokians remained at 
home by necessity. But such was the destruction inflicted by 
the conquerors, that even two or three years afterwards, when 
Demosthenés and other Athenian envoys passed through the 
country in their way to the Amphiktyonic meeting at Delphi, 
they saw nothing but evidences of misery; old men, women, 
and little children, without adults—ruined houses, impoverished 
villages, half-cultivated fields! Well might Demosthenés say 
that events more terrific and momentous had never occurred in 
the Grecian world, either in his own time or in that of his 
predecessors.? 

It was but two years since the conquest and ruin of Olynthus, 
and of thirty-two Chalkidic Grecian cities besides, had spread 
abroad everywhere the terrors and majesty of Philip’s name. 
But he was now exalted to a still higher pinnacle, by the 
destruction of the Phokians, the capture of Thermopyle, and 
the sight of a permanent Macedonian garrison, occupying from 
henceforward Nikea and other places commanding the pass.® 
He was extolled as restorer of the Amphiktyonic assembly, 
and as avenging champion of the Delphian god, against the 
sacrilegious Phokians. ‘That he should have acquired posses- 
sion ofan unassailable pass, dismissed the formidable force of 
Phalekus, and become master of the twenty-two Phokian cities, 
all without striking a blow—was accounted the most wonderful 
of all his exploits. It strengthened more than ever the prestige 
of his constant good fortune. Having been now, by the vote 
of the Amphiktyons, invested with the right of Amphiktyonic 
suffrage previously exercised by the Phokians, he acquired a 
new Hellenic rank, with increased facilities for encroachment 
and predominance in Hellenic affairs. Moreover, in the month 
of August 346 8.c., about two months after the surrender of 
Phokis to Philip, the season recurring for celebrating the great 
Pythian festival, after the usual interval of four years, the 

1 Demosth. Fals. a 61, Oéaua Bewdy nal ercuvdy @ 
iroptodpeta els Ackgots te dntvens Hy Oph hae ndora core leg 
carecxappéras, relxn nepippyndva, xépay fpquov Trav ev rf fruxcla, yovaun Bt 
kal waiBdpia 3Alya kal xpeaBiras bvOpérous olerpots. ob8° dv es Bivair’ dpi 
nloOai rg Adyp TOY exe KaKdy viv Svror. 

As this oration was delivered in 343-342 B.C., the adverb of time viv may 
be reasonably referred to the early part of that year, and the journey to 
Delphi was perhaps undertaken for the spring meeting of the Amphiktyonic 
council of that year ; between two and three years after the destruction of 
the Phokians by Phili 

® Demosth. Fals. 

* Demosth. ad Pi 
raréxov, &c. 
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Amphiktyons conferred upon Philip the signal honour of 
nominating him president to celebrate this festival, in conjunc- 
tion with the Thebans and Thessalians;+ an honorary pre- 
eminence, which ranked among the loftiest aspirations of 
ambitious Grecian despots, and which Jason of Phere had 
prepared to appropriate for himself twenty-four years before, 
at the moment when he was assassinated.* It was in vain that 
the Athenians, mortified and indignant at the unexpected 
prostration of their hopes and the utter ruin of their allies, 
refused to send deputies to the Amphiktyons—affected even to 
disregard the assembly as irregular—and refrained from de- 
spatching their sacred legation as usual, to sacrifice at the 
Pythian festival. The Amphiktyonic vote did not the less 
pass; without the concurrence, indeed, either of Athens or of 
Sparta, yet with the hearty support not only of Thebans and 
Thessalians, but also of Argeians, Messenians, Arcadians, and 
all those who counted upon Philip as a probable auxiliary 
against their dangerous Spartan neighbour.*’ And when envoys 
from Philip and from the Thessalians arrived at Athens, notify: 
ing that he had been invested with the Amphiktyonic suffrage, 
and inviting the concurrence of Athens in his reception, 
prudential considerations obliged the Athenians, though against 
their feelings, to pass a vote of concurrence. Even Demo 
sthenés was afraid to break the recent peace, however inglorious, 
and to draw upon Athens a general Amphiktyonic war, headed 
by the king of Macedon.> 


1 Diodor. xvi. 60, riOévat 88 nal ry kyava ray TivOloy liewwoy pert 
Bourrdy kal Berraday, bd -7d KopivOlovs pererxnedvar trois doxeber ris 
els 7) bcfov wapavoplas. 

‘The reason here assigned by Diodorus, why the Amphiktyons placed the 
celebration of the Pythian festival in the hands of Philip cannot under- 
stood. It may be true, as matter of fact, that the Corinthians had allied 
themselves with the Phokians during the Sacred War—though there is no 
‘other evidence of the fact except this passage. But the Corinthians were 
never invested with any authoritative character in reference to the Pythian 
festival. They were the recognised presidents of the Zsthmian festival. 1 
cannot but think that Diodorus has beea misled by a confusion of these 
two festivals one with the other. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 380-398. Bre Bewd ral oxérAta t-youndrwr 
sods rararmdpous mdarxew dances, Sore whre robs dx ris Bovdss Gecopods 
whre rods Ocouodéras els 7d THh0a weupat, BAA kwoerhvar rhs xarplov 
Sewplas, &c. Demosth. De Pace, p.60. tobs cuveanavddras robrovt 
nal odoxovras ‘Augixttavas elvas, &c. 

4 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 61 ; Philippic ii. pp. 68, 69. 

* Demosth. De Pace, p. 60-63 ; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 375. In the 
latter passage, 2.375) Demosthenés accuses AEschinés of having been the 
only orator in the city who spoke in favour of the proposition, there being 
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Here then was a momentous political change doubly fatal 
to the Hellenic world: first, in the new position of Philip both 
as master of the keys of Greece and as recognised Amphikty- 
onic leader, with means of direct access and influence even on 
the inmost cities of Peloponnesus ; next, in the lowered banner 
and uncovered frontier of Athens, disgraced by the betrayal 
both of her Phokian allies and of the general safety of Greece, 
and recompensed only in so far as she regained her captives. 

How came the Athenians to sanction a peace at once dis- 
honourable and ruinous, yielding to Philip that important 
pass, the common rampart of Attica and of Southern Greece, 
which he could never have carried in war at the point of the 
sword? Doubtless the explanation of this proceeding is to 
be found, partly, in the general state of the Athenian mind ; 
repugnance to military cost and effort—sickness and shame at 
their past war with Philip—alarm from the prodigious success 
of his arms—and pressing anxiety to recover the captives taken 
at Olynthus. But the feelings here noticed, powerful as they 
were, would not have ended in such a peace, had they not 
been seconded by the deliberate dishonesty of Eschinés and a 
majority of his colleagues, who deceived their countrymen with 
a tissue of false assurances as to the purposes of Philip, and 
delayed their proceedings on the second embassy in such 
manner that he was actually at Thermopylz before the real 
danger of the pass was known at Athens. 

Making all just allowance for mistrust of Demosthenés as a 
witness, there appears in the admissions of ischinés himself 
sufficient evidence of corruption. His reply to Demosthenés, 
though successfully meeting some collateral aggravations, 
seldom touches, and never repels, the main articles of im- 
peachment against himself, The dilatory measures of the 
second embassy—the postponement of the oath-taking until 
Philip was within three days’ march of Thermopyla—the keep- 
ing back of information about the danger of that pass, until 
the Athenians were left without leisure for deliberating on the 
conjuncture—all these grave charges remain without denial or 
justification, The refusal to depart at once on the second 
embassy, and to go straight to Philip in Thrace for the pro- 
tection of Kersobleptés, is indeed explained, but in a manner 
a strong feeling in the assembly and in the people against it. Demosthenés 
must have forgotten, or did not wish to remember, his own harangue De 
Pace, delivered three years before. In spite of the repugnance of the 
people, very easy to understand, I conclude that the decree must have 
passed; since, if it had been rejected, consequences must have ariscn 
which would have come to our knowledge. 

VOL. XI, o 
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which makes the case rather worse than better. And the 
gravest matter of all—the false assurances given to the Athenian 
public respecting Philip’s purposes—are plainly admitted by 
Eschinés. ' 

In regard to these public assurances given by A®schinés 
about Philip’s intentions, corrupt mendacity appears to me the 
only supposition admissible. There is nothing, even in his 
own account, to explain how he came to be beguiled into such 
flagrant misjudgement ; while the hypothesis of honest error is 
yet further refuted by his own subsequent conduct. “If (argues 
Demosthenés) A’schinés had been sincerely misled by Philip, 
so as to pledge his own veracity and character to the truth 
of positive assurances given publicly before his countrymen, 
respecting Philip’s designs—then on finding that the: result 
belied him, and that he had fatally misled those whom he 
undertook to guide, he would be smitten with compunction, 
and would in particular abominate the name of Philip as one 
who had disgraced him and made him an unconscious instru- 
‘ment of treachery. But the fact has been totally otherwise ; 
immediately after the peace, Aischinés visited Philip to share 
his triumph, and has been ever since his avowed partisan and 
advocate.” 2 Such conduct is inconsistent with the supposition 
of honest mistake, and goes to prove—what the proceedings 
‘of the second embassy all bear out—that Aischinés was the 
hired agent of Philip for deliberately deceiving his countrymen 
with gross falsehood. Even as reported by himself, the language 
of Aéschinés betokens his ready surrender of Grecian freedom, 
and his recognition of Philip as a master; for he gives not only 
his consent, but his approbation, to the entry of Philip within 
Thermopyle,* only exhorting him, when he comes there, to 

2 #ischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 43, ¢. 37. Toiro ode dmayyeiAat, &AX’ 
Suorxértar wb gnaw. » 
Compare p. 43, c 365 p. 45, c. 415 P 52, c. $4—also p. 31-41—also 
the speech against Ktesiphon, p. 65, ¢. 30. &s rdxiora low TvAdy 
lAvuwxos waphdGe wal ras uy dy daxedor xéAcis rapaddtws dvarrdrovs 
érolnae, &c. 
® Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp. 373, 374. 1 translate the substance of the 
argument, not the words. i i 
ischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 43, c. 36. In rebutting the charge against 
him of having betrayed the Phokians to Philip, Aischinés (Fals, Leg. pp. 
46, 47) dwells upon the circumstance, that none of the Phokian exiles ap- 
d to assist in the accusation, and that some three or four Phokians and 
Ei ians (whom he calls by name) were ready to appear as witnesses in his 
\vour. 
The reason why none of them appeared against him aj to me suffi- 
ciently explained by Demosthenés.' The Phokians were'in a state far too 
prostrate and terror-stricken toincur new enmities, or to come forward as 
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act against Thebes and in defence of the Beeotian cities. This, 
in an Athenian envoy, argues a blindness little short of treason, 
The irreparable misfortune, both for Athens and for free Greece 
generally, was to bring Philip within Thermopyle, with power 
sufficient to put down Thebes and reconstitute Boeotia—even 
if it could have been made sure that such would be the first 
employment of his power. The same negotiator, who had 
begun his mission by the preposterous flourish of calling upon 
Philip to give up Amphipolis, ended by treacherously handing 
over to him a new conquest which he could not otherwise have 
acquired. Thermopyle, betrayed once berore by Ephialtés 
the Malian to Xerxés, was now betrayed a second time by 
the Athenian envoys to an extra-Hellenic power yet more 
formidable. 

The ruinous peace of 346 B.c. was thus brought upon Athens 
not simply by mistaken impulses of her own, but also by the 
corruption of ischinés and the major part of her envoys. 
Demosthenés had certainly no hand in the result. He stood 
in decided opposition to the majority of the envoys; a fact 
manifest as well from his own assurances, as from the com- ~ 
plaints vented against him, as a colleague insupportably 
troublesome, by Aéschinés. Demosthenés affirms too, that 
after fruitless opposition to the policy of the majority, he tried 
to make known their misconduct to his countrymen at home 
both by personal return and by letter; and that in both 
cases his attempts were frustrated. Whether he did all that he 
could towards this object, cannot be determined ; but we find 
no proof of any shortcoming. The only point upon which 
Demosthenés appears open to censure, is, on his omission to 
protest emphatically during the debates of the month Elaphe- 
bolion at Athens, when the Phokians were first practically 
excluded from the treaty. I discover no other fault established 
on probable grounds against him, amidst the multifarious 
accusations, chiefly personal and foreign to the main issue, 
preferred by his opponent. 


accusers of one of the Athenian partisans of Philip, whose soldiers were in 
possession of their country. 

The reason why some of them appesred in his favour is also explained 
by Hischings himself, when he states that he had pleaded for them before 
the Amphiktyonic assembly, and had obtained for them a mitigation of that 
exireme penalty which their most violeat enemies urged against them. To 
captives at the merey of their opponents, such an interference might well 
appear deserving of gratitude; quite apart from the question, how far 
#ischints as envoy, by his previous communications to the Athenian 
people, had ontributed to betray Thermopylze and the Phokians to Philip. 
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Respecting Philokratés—the actual mover, in the Athenian 
assembly, of all the important resolutions tending to bring 
about this peace—we learn, that being impeached by Hype- 
ridés! not long afterwards, he retired from Athens without 
standing trial, and was condemned in his absence. Both he 
and /ischinés (so Demosthenés asserts) had received from 
Philip bribes and grants out of the spoils of Olynthus; and 
Philokratés, especially, displayed his newly-acquired wealth at 
Athens with impudent ostentation.? These are allegations in 
themselves probable, though coming from a political rival. 
The peace, having disappointed every one’s hopes, came 
speedily to be regarded with shame and regret, of which Philo- 
kratés bore the brunt as its chief author, Both A®schinés and 
Demosthenés sought to cast upon each other the imputation 
of confederacy with Philokratés. 

The pious feeling of Diodorus leads him to describe, with 
peculiar seriousness, the divine judgements which fell on all 
those concerned in despoiling the Delphian temple. Phalzekus, 
with his mercenaries out of Phokis, retired first into Pelopon- 

~ nesus; from thence seeking to cross to Tarentum, he was 
forced back when actually on shipboard by a mutiny of his 
soldiers, and passed into Krete. Here he took service with 
the inhabitants of Knossus against those of Lyktus. Over the 
latter he gained a victory, and their, city was only rescued from 
him by the unexpected arrival of the Spartan king Archidamus. 
That prince, recently the auxiliary of Phalekus in Phokis, was 
now on his way across the sea towards Tarentum, near which 
city he was slain a few years afterwards. Phalekus, repulsed 
from Lyktus, next laid siege to Kydonia, and was bringing up 
engines to batter the walls, when a storm of thunder and 
lightning arose, so violent that his engines ‘‘were burnt by the 
divine fire,” ® and he himself with several soldiers perished in 
trying to extinguish the flames. His remaining army passed 
into Peloponnesus, where they embraced the cause of some 


1 Demosth, Fals. Leg. p. 376. This impeachment is alluded to by 
Hyperidés himse! his oration in defence of Euxenippus, recently dis- 
covered in an Egyptian papyrus, and edited by Mr. Churchill Babington, 
along with fragments from another oration of lyperidés (Cambridge, 1853, 
p. 13). Hyperidés takes some credit to himself for having made his accus- 
ation very special. Having set forth the express words of the decree pro- 
posed and carried in the public assembly by Philokratés, he denounces the 
ues as mischievous to the people, and the proposer as having been 

ribed. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp. 375, 376, 377, 386. 

® Diodor. xvi. 63. #40 Tod Oelou mupds narepréxroar, &c.. 
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Eleian exiles against the government of Elis; but were van- 
quished, compelled to surrender, and either sold into slavery 

ut to death.! Even the wives of the Phokian leaders, who 
had adorned themselves with some of the sacred donatives out 
of the Delphian temple, were visited with the like extremity of 
suffering. And while the gods dealt thus rigorously with the 
authors of the sacrilege, they exhibited favour no less manifest 
towards their champion Philip, whom they exalted more and 
more towards the pinnacle of honour and dominion.? 


CHAPTER XC 


FROM THE PEACE OF 346 5.C., TO THE BATTLE OF CHRONEIA 
AND THE DEATH OF PHILIP 


I Have described in my last chapter the conclusion of the 
Sacred War, and the re-establishment of the Amphiktyonic 
assembly by Philip ; together with the dishonourable peace of 
346 B.c., whereby Athens, after a war, feeble in management 
and inglorious in result, was betrayed by the treachery of her 
own envoys into the abandonment of the pass of Thermopylae 
—a new sacrifice, not required by her actual position, and more 
fatal to her future security than any of the previous losses. 
This important pass, the key of Greece, had now come into 
possession of Philip, who occupied it, together with the Phokian 
territory, by a permanent garrison of his own troops.’ The 
Amphiktyonic assembly had become an instrument for his 
exaltation. Both Thebans and Thessalians were devoted to 
his interest ; rejoicing in the ruin of their common enemies 
the Phokians, without reflecting on the more formidable power 
now established on their frontiers. Though the power of 
Thebes had been positively increased by regaining Orchomenus 
and Koroneia, yet, comparatively speaking, the new position of 
Philip brought upon her, as well as upon Athens and the rest 
of Greece, a degradation and extraneous mastery such as had 
never before been endured.* 

1 Diodor, xvi. 61, 62, 63. 

4 Diodor. xvi. 64; Justin, viii, a. ‘Dignum itague qui a Diis proximus 
habeatur, per quem Deorum majestas vindicate st” : i 

‘Some of these mercenaries, however, who had been employed in Phokis, 
perished in Sicily in the service of Timoleon—as has been already related, 

3 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 119. 

4 Demosth. De Pace, p. Fa. von 8 endalour pds uty rd Thy xépay KeKo- 
plabas, xdddora xéxpaxtas, xpos Bt TYyshy Kal Bar, aloxira, Ke 
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This new position of Philip, as champion of the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, and within the line of common Grecian defence, was 
profoundly felt by Demosthenés. A short time after the sur- 
tender of Thermopyl, when the Thessalian and Macedonian 
envoys had arrived at Athens, announcing the recent deter- 
mination of the Amphiktyons to confer upon Philip the place 
in that assembly from whence the Phokians had been just 
expelled, concurrence of Athens in this vote was invited; but 
the Athenians, mortified and exasperated at the recent turn 
of events, were hardly disposed to acquiesce. Here we find 
Demosthenés taking the cautious side, and strongly advising 
compliance. He insists upon the necessity of refraining from 
any measure calculated to break the existing peace, however 
deplorable may have been its conditions; and of giving no 
pretence to the Amphiktyons for voting. conjoint war against 
Athens, to be executed by Philip! These recommendations, 
prudent under the circumstances, prove that -Demostheriés, 
though dissatisfied with the peace, was anxious to keep it now 
that it was made; and that if he afterwards came to renew his 
exhortations to war, this was owing to new encroachments and 
more menacing attitude on the part of Philip. 

We have other evidences, besides the Demosthenic speech 
just cited, to attest the effect of Philip’s new position on the 
Grecian mind. Shortly after the peace, and before the break- 
ing up of the Phokian towns into villages had been fully carried 
into detail, Isokratés published his letter addressed to Philip— 
the Oratio ad Philippum. The purpose of this letter is, to 
invite Philip to reconcile the four great cities of Greece— 
Sparta, Athens, Thebes, and Argos ; to put himself at the head 
of their united force, as well as of Greece generally; and to 
invade Asia, for the purpose of overthrowing the Persian 
empire, of liberating the Asiatic Greeks, and of providing new 
homes for the unsettled wanderers in Greece. The remarkable 
point here is, that Isokratés puts the Hellenic world under 
subordination and pupilage. to Philip, renouncing all idea of 
it as a self-sustaining and self-regulating system. He extols 
Philip’s exploits, good fortune, and power, above all historical 
parallels—treats him unequivocally as the chief of Greece— 
and only exhorts him to make as good use of his power, as his 
ancestor Heraklés had made in early times.2 He recommends 
him, by impartial and conciliatory behaviour towards all, to 
acquire for himself the same devoted estecm among the Grecks 

1 Demosth. De Pace, pp. 60, 61. 
9 Tsokratés, Or. ve ai Philipp. & 128-135, 
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as that which now prevailed among his own Macedonian 
officers—or as that which existed among the Lacedemonians 
towards the Spartan kings.) Great and melanchcly indeed is 
the change which had come over the old age of Isokratés, 
since he published the Panegyrical Oration (380 B.c.—thirty- 
four years before), wherein he invokes a united Pan-Hellenic 
expedition against Asia, under the joint guidance of the two 
Hellenic chiefs by land and sea—Sparta and Athens; and 
wherein he indignantly denounces Sparta for having, at the 
peace of Antalkidas, introduced for her own purposes a Persian 
rescript to impose laws on the Grecian world. The prostration 
of Grecian dignity, serious as it was, involved in the peace of 
Antalkidas, was far less disgraceful than that recommended by 
Tsokratés towards Philip—himself indeed persorally of Hellenic 
parentage, but a Macedonian or barbarian (as Demosthenés? 
terms him) by power and position. As Aéschinés, when em- 
ployed in embassy from Athens to Philip, thought that his 
principal duty consisted in trying to persuade him by eloquence 
to restore Amphipolis to Athens, and put down Thebes—so 
Isokratés relies upon his skilful pen to dispose the new chief 
to a good use of imperial power—to make him protector of 
Greece, and conqueror of Asia. If copious and elegant flattery 
could work such a miracle, Isokratés might hope for success. 
But it is painful to note the increasing subservience, on the 
part of estimable Athenian freemen like Isokratés, to a foreign 
potentate; and the declining séntiment of Hellenic independ- 
ence and dignity, conspicuous after the peace of 346 B.c. in 
reference to Philip. 

From Isokratés as well as from Demosthenés, we thus obtain 
evidence of the imposing and intimidating effect of Philip’s 
name in Greece after the peace of 346 B.c. Ochus, the Persian 
king, was at this time embarrassed by unsubdued revolt among 
his subjects ; which Isokratés urges as one motive for Philip 
to attack him. Not only Egypt, but also Phenicia and Cyprus, 
were in revolt against the Persian king. One expedition (if 
not two) on a large scale, undertaken by him for the purpose 
of reconquering Egypt, had been disgracefully repulsed, in 
consequence of the ability of the generals (Diophantus an 
Athenian and Lamius a Spartan) who commanded the Grecian 


2 Isokrat. Or. v. ad Philipp. s. 91. trav ob'rw Buatfis robs “EAAnvas, Gonep 
dps AaxeBaovlers re xpds robs daurav Paordéas Ixovras, rods 8 gralpous 
robs cobs rpbs o& Waxeysévovs. “Ears 8° ob xademdy ruxelr tobrem, fy 
d€edhops curds Sxaci yertotas, &e, 

* Demosth, Philipp. Mi. p- 118 
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mercenaries in the service of the Egyptian prince Nektanebus.! 
About the time of the peace of 346 x.c. in Greece, however, 
Ochus appears to have renewed with better success his attack 
on Cyprus, Phenicia, and Egypt. To reconquer Cyprus, he 
put in requisition the force of the Karian prince Idrieus (brother 
and successor of Mausolus and Artemisia), at this time not 
only the most powerful prince in Asia Minor, but also master 
of the Grecian islands Chios, Kos, and Rhodes, probably by 
means of an internal oligarchyin each, who ruled in his interest 
and through his soldiers? Idrieus sent to Cyprusa force of 
40 triremes and 8000 mercenary troops, under the command 
of the Athenian Phokion and of Evagoras, an exiled member 
of the dynasty reigning at Salamis in the island. After a long 
siege of Salamis itself, which was held against the Persian king 
by Protagoras, probably another member of the same dynasty 
—and after extensive operations throughout the rest of this 
rich island, affording copious plunder to the soldiers, so as to 
attract numerous volunteers from the mainland—all Cyprus 
was again brought under the Persian authority.® 

The Phenicians had revolted from Ochus at the same time 
as the Cypriots, and in concert with Nektanebus prince of 
Egypt, from whom they received a reinforcement of 4000 
Greek mercenaries under Mentor the Rhodian. Of the three 
great Phenician cities, Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus—each a 
separate political community, but administering their common 
affairs at a joint town called Tripolis, composed of three 
separate walled circuits, a furlong apart from each other—Sidon 
was at once the oldest, the richest, and the greatest sufferer 
from Persian oppression. Hence the Sidonian population, with 

1 Tsokratés, Or. v. Philipp. s, 118; Diodor. xv. 40, 44, 48. Diodorus 
alludes three several times to this repulse of Ochus from Egypt. Compare 
Demosth. De Rhod. Libert. p. 193. i 2 

‘Trogus mentions three different expeditions of Ochus against Egypt 


(Argument. ad Justin. lib. x.), 

2 "[sokratés, Or, ¥. Philipp. &. 102. "IBpiéa ye bv ebwopéraroy ry viv 
rept thy freipoy, &c. 

Demosth. De Pace, p. 63. Ameis 8t e&pev—xal roy Kapa ra: vhoovs 
raradapBdvew, Xlov nal Kav ka) "Pi3ov, &c. An oration delivered in the 
latter half of 346 B.c. after the # 

Compare Demosth. De Rhod. Libertat. p. 121, an oration four years 
earlier, 

3 Diodor. xvi. 42-46. In the Inscription No. 87 of Boeckh’s Cor 
Inscriptt., we find a decree passed by the Athenians recognising friendship 
and hospitality with the Sidonian prince Strato—from whom they seem 
to have received a donation of ten talents. The note of date in this decree 
is not preserved; but M. Boeckh conceives it to date between Olympiad 
To1-104. 
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their prince Tennés, stood foremost in the revolt against Ochus, 
employing their great wealth in hiring soldiers, preparing arms, 
and accumulating every means of defence. In the first out- 
break they expelled the Persian garrison, seized and punished 
some of the principal officers, and destroyed the adjoining 
palace and park reserved for the satrap or king. Having 
further defeated the neighbouring satraps of Kilikia and Syria, 
they strengthened the defences of the city by triple ditches, 
heightened walls, and a fleet of 100 triremes and quinqueremes. 
Incensed at these proceedings, Ochus marched with an immense 
force from Babylon. But his means of corruption served him 
better than his arms. The Sidonian prince Tennés, in com- 
bination with Mentor, entered into private bargain with him, 
betrayed to him first one hundred of the principal citizens, and 
next placed the Persian army in possession of the city-walls. 
Ochus, having slain the hundred citizens surrendered to him, 
together with five hundred more who came to him with boughs 
of supplication, intimated his purpose of taking signal revenge 
on the Sidonians generally ; who took the desperate resolution, 
first of burning their fleet that no one might escape—next, of 
shutting themselves up with their families, and setting fire each 
man to his own house. In this deplorable conflagration 40,000 
persons are said to have perished ; and such was the wealth 
destroyed, that the privilege of searching the ruins was 
purchased for a large sum of money. Instead of rewarding 
the traitor Tennés, Ochus concluded the tragedy by putting 
him to death.! 

Flushed with this unexpected success, Ochus marched with 
an immense force against Egypt. He had in his army 10,000 
Greeks: 6000 by requisition from the Greek cities in Asia 
Minor; 3000 by request from Argos; and 1000 from Thebes.? 
To Athens and Sparta, he had sent a like request, but had 
received from both a courteous refusal. His army, Greek and 
Asiatic, the largest which Persia had sent forth for many years, 
was distributed into three divisions, each commanded by one 
Greek and one Persian general ; one of the three divisions was 
confided to Mentor and the eunuch Bagéas, the two ablest 
servants of the Persian king. The Egyptian prince Nektanebus, 
having been long aware of the inpending attack, had also 
assembled a numerous force; no less than 20,000 mercenary 
Greeks, with a far larger body of Egyptians and Libyans. He 

2 Diodor. xvi, 42) 43, 45. “‘Occisis optimatibus Sidona cepit Ochus ” 
(Trogus, Argum. ad Justin. lib. x.). 

a Biodor. xvi. 47 3 Isokratés, Or. xii. Panathenaic, s. 171. 
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had also taken special care to put the eastern branch of the 
Nile, with the fortress of Pelusium at its mouth, in a full state 
of defence. But these ample means of defence were rendered 
unavailing, partly by his own unskilfulness and incompetence, 
partly by the ability and cunning of Mentor and Bagéas. 
Nektanebus was obliged to retire into Ethiopia; all Egypt fell 
with little resistance into the hands of the Persians; the fortified 
places capitulated—the temples were pillaged, with an immense 
booty to the victors—and even the sacred archives of the 
temples were carried off, to be afterwards resold to the Priests 
for an additional sum of money. The wealthy territory of 
Egypt again became a Persian province, under the satrap 
Pherendatés ; while Ochus returned to Babylon, with a large 
increase both of dominion and of reputation. The Greek 
mercenaries were dismissed to return home, with an ample 
harvest both of pay and plunder.! They constituted in fact the 
principal element of force on both sides; some Greeks enabled 
the Persian king to subdue revolters,? while others lent their 
strength to the revolters against him. 

By this re-conquest of Phenicia and Egypt, Ochus relieved 
himself from that contempt into which he had fallen through 
the failare of his former expedition,’ and even exalted the 

1 Diodor. xvi. 47-51. Ley, Fata et Conditio Aigypti sub Regno 
Persarum, pp. 25, 26. 

® Tsokratés, Or. iv, Philipp. s. 149. nal robs dpuoropdvous rhs dpxiis Tis 
Basiréws ovyxatacrpepspeda, &c. 

8 Tsokratés, Or. iv, Philipp. s. 117, 121, 160, Diodorus places the suc- 
cessful expeditions of Ochus against Phenicia and Egypt during the three 
years between 351-348 B.c. (Diodor. xvi. 40-52). In my judgement, they 
were not executed until after the conclusion of the peace between Philip 
and Athens in March 346 B.c. ; they were probably Brought to a close in 
the two summers of 346-345 B.c, The Discourse or Letter of Isokratés to 
Philip appears better evidence on this point of chronology, than the asser- 
tion of Diodorus. The Discourse of Isokratés was published shortly after 
the peace of March 346 B.c., and addressed to a prince perfectly well 
informed of all the public events of his time. One of the main arguments 
used by Isokratés to induce Philip to attack the Persian empire, is the 
weakness of Ochus in consequence of Egypt and Phenicia being still in 
revolt and unsubdued—and the contempt into which Ochus had fallen from 
having tried to reconquer Egypt and having been ignominiously repuleed— 
dwfAGer dceiBer (Ochus) od udvov #rrqQcls 6AAB nal araryeAaabels, kal BdEas 
otre Baoikedew obre orparmye Kews elva (s. 118)... . oftw opdipa 
hewonudvos Kal kataxeppornuivos ip’ axdvray &s obdels wdwore TaP 
Baorrevodrrwr (5, 160). 

‘The reconquest of Egypt by Ochus, with an immense army and a large 
number of Greeks engaged on both sides, must have been one of the most 
impressive events of the age. Diodorus may perhaps have confounded the 
date of the /irst expedition, wherein Ochus failed, with that of the second, 
wherein he succeeded. 
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Persian empire in force and credit to a point nearly as high as 
it had ever occupied before. The Rhodian Mentor, and the 
Persian Bagéas, both of whom had distinguished themselves in 
the Egyptian campaign, became from this time among his most 
effective officers. Bagéas accompanied Ochus into the interior 
provinces, retaining his full confidence; while Mentor, re- 
warded with a sum of 100 talents, and loaded with Egyptian 
plunder, was invested with the satrapy of the Asiatic seaboard.1 
He here got togethera considerable body of Greek mercenaries, 
with whom he rendered signal service to the Persian king. 
Though the whole coast was understood to belong to the 
Persian empire, yet there were many separate strong towns and 
positions held by chiefs who had their own military. force ; 
neither paying tribute nor obeying orders. Among these 
chiefs, one of the most conspicuous was Hermeias, who re- 
sided in the stronghold of Atarneus (on the mainland opposite 
to Lesbos), but had in pay many troops and kept garrisons 
in many neighbouring places. Though partially disabled by 
accidental injury in childhood,? Hermeias was a man of 
singular energy and ability, and had conquered for himself this 
dominion. But what has contributed most to his celebrity, is, 
that he was the attached friend and admirer of Aristotle ; who 
passed three years with him at Atarneus, after the death of 
Plato in 348-347 B.c.—and who has commemorated his merits 
in a noble ode. By treachery and false promises, Mentor 
seduced Hermeias into an interview, seized his person, and 
employed his signet-ring to send counterfeit orders whereby he 
became master of Atarneus and all the remaining places held 
by Hermeias. Thus, by successful perfidy, Mentor reduced 
the most vigorous of the independent chiefs on the Asiatic 
coast; after which, by successive conquests of the same kind, 
he at length brought the whole coast effectively under Persian 
dominion.' 

1 Diodor. xvi. 50-52. 

® Strabo, xiv. p, 610. Suidas v. Aristotelis—eacélas é xaidés. 

® Diodorus places the appointment of Mentor to the satrapy of the 
Asiatic coast, and his seizure of Hermeias, in Olymp. 107, 4 (349-348..C.), 
immediately after the successful invasion of Egypt. 

But this date cannot be correct, since Aristotle visited Hermeias at 
Atameus after the death of Plato, and passed three years with him—from 
the archonship of Theophilus (348-347 B.c. Olymp. 108, 1), in which year 
Plato died—to the archonship of Bubs (345-344 B.c. Olymp. 108, 4) 
(Vita Aristotelis ap. Dionys. Hal. Epist. ad Ammzum, « §; Scriptt. 
Biographici, p. 397, ed. inet Diogen. Laert. v. 7. 

Here is another reason confirming the remark made in my former note, 
that Diodorus has placed the conquest of Egypt by Ochus three or four 
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The peace between Philip and the Athenians lasted without 
any formal renunciation on either side for more than six years; 
from March 346 3.c. to beyond Midsummer 340 8.c. But 
though never formally renounced during that interval, it became 
gradually more and more violated in practice by both parties. 
To furnish a consecutive history of the events of these few 
years, is beyond our power. We have nothing to guide us but 
a few orations of Demasthenés ;! which, while conveying a 
lively idea of the feeling of the time, touch, by way of allusion 
and as materials for reasoning, upon some few facts; yet hardly 
enabling us to string together those facts into an’ historical 
series. A brief sketch of the general tendencies of this period 
is all that we can venture upon. 

Philip was the great aggressor of the age. The movement 
everywhere, in or near Greece, began with him, and with those 
parties in the various cities, who acted on his instigation and 
looked up to him for support. We hear of his direct inter- 
vention, or of the effects of his exciting suggestions, every- 
where ; in Peloponnesus, at Ambrakia and Leukas, in Euboea, 
and in Thrace. The inhabitants of Megalopolis, Messéné and 
Argos, were soliciting his presence in Peloponnesus, and his 
active co-operation against Sparta. Philip intimated a purpose 
of going there himself, and sent in the mean time soldiers and 


years too early; since the appointment of Mentor to the satipy of the 
‘Asiatic coast follows naturally and immediately after the distinguished part 
which he had taken in the conquest of Egypt. 

‘The seizure of Hermeias by Mentor must probably have taken place 
about 343 B.c. The stay of Aristotle with Iermeias will probably have 
occupied the three years between 347 and 344 3.C. 

Respecting the chronology of these events, Mr. Clinton follows Dio- 
dorus: Bohnecke dissents from him—rightly, in my judgement (Forschungen, 
p. 460-734, note), Bohnecke seems to think that the person mentioned in 
Demosth. Philipp. iv. (pp. 139, 140) as having been seized and carried up 
prisoner to the king of Persia, accused of plotting with Philip measures of 
hostility against the latter—is Hermeias. This is not in itself improbable, 
‘but the authority of the commentator Ulpian seems hardly sufficient to 
warrant us in positively asserting the identity. 

It is remarkable that Diodorus makes no mention of the peace of 346 B.c. 
between Philip and the Athenians. 





Delivered in 

1 Demosthenés, Philippicli. . . 2... Bic. 344-343 

——— De Halonneso, not genuine | B.C. 343-342 
—-————— De Fals Legatione. . i. 
a 1. 

B.C. 342-341 
tb. 

B.C. 341-340 


B.C. 340-339 
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money, with a formal injunction to Sparta that she must re- 
nounce all pretension to Messéné.! He established a footing 
in Elis? by furnishing troops to an oligarchical faction, and 
enabling them to become masters of the government, after a 
violent revolution. Connected probably with this intervention 
in Elis, was his capture of the three Eleian colonies, Pandosia, 
Bucheta, and Elateia, on the coast of the Epirotic Kassopia, 
near the Gulf of Ambrakia) He made over these three towns 
to his brother-in-law Alexander, whom he exalted to be prince 
of the Epirotic Molossians*—deposing the reigning prince 
Arthybas. He further attacked the two principal Grecian cities 
in that region—Ambrakia and Leukas ; Bat here he appears to 
have failed4 Detachments of his troops showed themselves 
near Megara and Eretria, to the aid of philippising parties in 
these cities and to the serious alarm of the Athenians. Philip 
established more firmly his dominion over Thessaly, distribut- 
ing the country into four divisions, and planting a garrison 
in Phere, the city most disaffected to him.5 We also read, 
that he again overran, and subdued the Illyrian, Dardanian, 
and Preonian tribes on his northern and western boundary ; 
capturing many of their towns, and bringing back much spoil ; 
and that he defeated the Thracian prince Kersobleptés, to the 
great satisfaction of the Greek cities on and near the Helles- 
pont. He is said further to have redistributed the population 
of Macedonia, transferring inhabitants from one town to another 
according as he desired to favour or discourage residence—to 
the great misery and suffering of the families so removed.’ 


2 Demosth. De Pace, p. 61; Philippic ii, p. 69. 
* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 424; Pansan. iv. 28, 3. 
eerie viii. 6, Diedorus states that "Alexander did not: become prince 
until after the death of Arrhybas (xvi. 72), 
* Pseudo-Demosth. De ‘Halonen, p- 84; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 424- 
4353 Philippic ili, p. 117-120 ; Philippic iv. p. 133. 

As these enterprises of Philip against Ambrakia and Leukas are not 
noticed in the second Philippic, but only in orations of later date, we may 
perhaps presume that they did not take place till after Olymp. 109, 1=B.c. 
344-343. But this is not a very certain inference. 

5 Demosth. Fals. Leg. Pp 368, 424, 4363 Philipp. iii. 117, 118; iv. p 
1333 De Corond, p. 324; Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 84. 

Compare Harpokration, v. AexaBapxia. 

© Diodor. xvi. 69, Tae 

ustin, viii. 5, 6. ‘Reversus in regnum, ut pecora pastores nunc in 
hy secon nunc in zestivos saltus trajiciant sie ille alas et urbes, ut illi 
val replenda vel derelinquenda quaque loca videbantur, ad 
suam transfert. Miseranda ubique facies et similis excidio 
Compare Livy, xl. 3, where similar proceedings of Philip son ‘of Demetris 
(B.c. 182) are described. 
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Such was the exuberant activity of Philip, felt everywhere 
from the coasts of the Propontis to those of the Ionian sea and 
the Corinthian Gulf. Every year his power increased ; while 
the cities of the Grecian world remained passive, uncombined, 
and without recognising any one of their own number as 
leader. The philippising factions were everywhere rising in 
arms or conspiring to seize the governments for their own 
account under Philip’s auspices ; while those who clung to free 
and popular Hellenism were discouraged and thrown on the 
defensive. 

It was Philip’s policy to avoid or postpone any breach of 
peace with Athens; the only power under whom Grecian 
combination against him was practicable. But a politician like 
Demosthenés foresaw clearly enough the coming absorption of 
the Grecian world, Athens included, into the dominion of 
Macedonia, unless some means could be found of reviving 
among its members a spirit of vigorous and united defence. 
In or before the year 344 B.c., we find this orator again coming 
forward in the Athenian assembly, persuading his countrymen 
to send a mission into Peloponnesus, and going himself among 
the envoys.? He addressed both to the Messenians and 
Argeians emphatic remonstrances on their devotion to Philip ; 
reminding them that from excessive fear and antipathy towards 
Sparta, they were betraying to him their own freedom, as well 
as that of all their Hellenic brethren’ Though heard with 
approbation, he does not flatter himself with having worked 
any practical change in their views.4 But it appears that 
envoys reached Athens (in 344-343 B.C.) to whom some 
answer was required, and it is in suggesting that answer that 
Demosthenés delivers his second Philippic. He denounces 
Philip anew, as an aggressor stretching his power on every side, 
violating the peace with Athens, and preparing ruin for the 
Grecian world.> Without advising immediate war, he calls on 

1 See a strikin e in the fourth Philippic of Demosthenés, 

2 Demosth. De Corona, p. 252. = Mae 

® Demosth. Philipp. ii. pp. 72. Demosthenés himself reports to the 
Athenian assembly e 344-343 5.C.) what he had said to the Messenians 
and Argeians. * Demosth, Philipp. ii. p. 72. 

5 Demosth, Philipp. ii. p. 66-72. Who these envoys were, or from 
whence they came, does not appear from the oration, Libanius in his 
argument says that they-had come jointly from Philip, from the Argeians, 
and from the Messenians. Dionysius Hal. (ad Ammsum, p. 737) states 
that they came out of Peloponnesus. 

I cannot bring myself to believe, on the authority of Libanius, that there 


were any envoys present from Philip. The tenor of the discourse appears 
to contradict that supposition. ie 
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the Athenians to keep watch and ward, and to organise defensive 
alliance among the Greeks generally. 

The activity of Athens, unfortunately, was shown in nothing 
but words; to set off against the vigorous deeds of Philip. But 
they were words of Demosthenés, the force of which was felt 
by Philip’s partisans in Greece, and occasioned such annoy- 
ance to Philip himself that he sent to Athens more than once 
envoys and letters of remonstrance. His envoy, an eloquent 
Byzantine named Python,! addressed the Athenian assembly 
with much success, complaining of the calumnies of the orators 
against Philip—asserting emphatically that Philip was animated 
with the best sentiments towards Athens, and desired only to 
have an opportunity of rendering service to her—and offering 
to review and amend the terms of the late peace. Such general 
assurances of friendship, given with eloquence and emphasis, 
produced considerable effect in the Athenian assembly, as they 
had done from the mouth of Atschinés during the discussions 
on the peace. The proposal of Python was taken up by the 
Athenians, and two amendments were proposed. 1. Instead 
of the existing words of the peace— That each party should 
have what they actually had”—it was moved to substitute this 
phrase—" That each party should have their own.”? 2. That 
not merely the allies of Athens and of Philip, but also all the 
other Greeks, should be included in the peace ; That all of 
them should remain free and autonomous; That if any of them 
were attacked, the parties to the treaty on both sides would 
lend them armed assistance forthwith, 3. That Philip should 
be required to make restitution of those places, Doriskus, 
Serreium, &c., which he had captured from Kersobleptés after 
the day when peace was sworn at Athens. 

The first amendment appears to have been moved by a citizen 
named Hegesippus, a strenuous anti-philippising politician, 
supporting the same views as Demosthenés. Python, with the 
other envoys of Philip, present in the assembly, either accepted 


1 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halunneso, pp. 81, 82, Winiewski (Comment. 
Histor. in Demosth. De Coron, p. 140) thinks that the embassy of Python 
to Athens is the very embassy to which the second Philippic of Demo- 
sthenés provides or introduces a reply. I agree with Béhnecke in regarding 
this supposition as improbable. 

# Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneto, p. 81. Mepl 88 ris elphons, ty 
8ocar huiv ol rpéo Bers ol wap dxelvov weupbevres éxavopiaca- 

Bat, Bre desrestocdn rapt wiow dvOporos duodroye?ra: Blxasoy 
dearépous txew aurey, dudicBnrei (Philip) wh Seduxéra, 
pnd) rods pad bh air’ alpneévas pds Spas, &c. 
‘Compare Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 398. 
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these amendments, or at least did not protest against them. 
He partook of the public hospitality of the city as upon an 
understanding mutually settled! Hegesippus with other Athe- 
nians was sent to Macedonia to procure the ratification of 
Philip; who admitted the justice of the second amendment, 
offered arbitration respecting the third, but refused to ratify 
the first—disavowing both the general proposition and the 
subsequent acceptance of his envoys at Athens.? Moreover he 
displayed great harshness in the reception of Hegesippus and 
his colleagues; banishing from Macedonia the Athenian poet 
Xenokleidés, for having shown hospitality towards them.§ The 
original treaty therefore remained unaltered. 

Hegesippus and his colleagues had gone to Macedonia, not 
simply to present for Philip’s acceptance the two amendments 
just indicated, but also to demand from him the restoration of 
the little island of Halonnesus (near Skiathos), which he had 
taken since the peace. Philip denied that the island belonged 
to the Athenians, or that they had any right to make such a 
demand ; affirming that he had taken it, not from them, but 
from a pirate named Sostratus, who was endangering the 
navigation of the neighbouring sea—and that it now belonged 
to him. If the Athenians disputed this, he offered to submit 
the question to arbitration; to restore the island to Athens, 
should the arbitrators decide against him—or to give it to her, 
even should they decide in his favour. 

Since we know that Philip treated Hegesippus and the other 

' Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 81. See Ulpian ad Demosth. 
Fals. Leg. p. 364. 

2 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, pp. 81, 84, 85. aupicBnte? ph 
Sedwxévar (Philip contends that he never tendered the terms of peace for 6 
amendment) pn8t robs xpioBes Tair’ elpnxévar xpds duds... . Todro Bt 
7» eravpGaya (the second amendment) syoroyay ey rh tmoroAj, os 
dxobere, Bixaidy 7? elvar nal Béxeotas, &c. 

* Hegesippus was much denounced by the philippising orators at Athens 
(Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 364). His embassy to Philip has been treated by 
some authors as enforcing a “grossly sophistical construction of an article 
in the peace,” which Philip justly resented. But in my judgement it was 
no construction of the original treaty, nor was there any sophistry on the 
part of Athens. It was an amended clause, presented by the Athenians in 
place of the original. They never affirmed that the amended clause meant 
the same thing as the clause prior to amendment. On the contrary, they 
imply that the meaning is nor the same—and it is on that ground that they 
submit the amended form of words. 

“ Compare Pscudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 77, and the Epistola 
Philippi, p. 162. The former says, Frey 88 xal 1 bs iycdn estobrovs héyoes, 
Bre xpds adthy experBedoaper, bs Ayoras dpeAdueros rabray Thy 
vigor erhaaro, nal xpootnew abriy avrod eva 

Philip’: ’s letter agrees as to the main facts. 
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envoys with peculiar harshness, it is probable that the diplo- 
matic argument between them, about Halonnesus as well as 
about other matters, was conducted with angry feeling on both 
sides. Hence an island, in itself small and insignificant, be- 
came the subject of prolonged altercation for two or three 
years. When Hegesippus and Demosthenés maintained that 
Philip had wronged the Athenians about Halonnesus, and that 
it could only be received from him in restitution of Tightful 
Athenian ownership, not as a gift proprio mofu—AEschinés and 
others treated the question with derision, as a controversy about 
syllables.! “Philip (they said) offers to give us Halonnesus. Let 
us take it and set the question at rest. What need to care whether 
he gives s# to us, or groes it back to us?” The comic writers 
made various jests on the same verbal distinction, as though 
it were a mere silly subtlety. But though party-orators and 
wits might here find a point to turn or a sarcasm to place, it 
is certain that well-conducted diplomacy, modern as well as 
ancient, has been always careful to note the distinction as 
important. The question here had no reference to capture 
during war, but during peace. No modern diplomatist will 
accept restitution of what has been unlawfully taken, if he is 
called upon to recognise it as gratuitous cession from the 
captor. The plea of Philip—that he had taken the island, not 
from Athens, but from the pirate Sostratus—was not a valid 
excuse, assuming that the island really belonged to Athens. 
If Sostratus had committed piratical damage, Philip ought to 
have applied to Athens for redress, which he evidently did not 
do. It was only in case of redress being refused, that he 
could be entitled to right himself by force; and even then, it 
may be doubted whether his taking of the island could give 
him any right to it against Athens. The Athenians refused 
his proposition of arbitration; partly because they were satisfied 
of their own right to the island—partly because they were 
jealous of admitting Philip to any recognised right of interference 
with their insular ascendency.? 

Halonnesus remained under garrison by Philip, forming one 
among many topics of angry communication by letters and by 
envoys, between him and Athens—until at length (seemingly 
about 341 B.C.) the inhabitants of the neighbouring island of 
Peparéthus retook it and carried off his garrison. Upon this 
proceeding Philip addressed several remonstrances, both to the 
Peparethians and to the Athenians. Obtaining no redress, he 

1 Hischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 65, c. mepl cvAdaBey Biagepduevos, &c, 

2 Preado-Demosth, De Fidionseso, ps7 ba ey aberdeen 
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attacked Peparéthus, and took severe revenge upon the in- 
habitants. ‘The Athenians then ordered their admiral to make 
reprisals upon him, so that the war, though not yet actually 
declared, was approaching nearer and nearer towards renewal. 
But it was not only in Halonnesus that Athens found herself 
beset by Philip and the philippising factions. Even her own 
frontier on the side towards Boeotia now required constant 
watching, since the Thebans had been relieved from their 
Phokian enemies; so that she was obliged to keep garrisons 
of hoplites at Drymus and Panaktum.? In Megara an insurgent 
party under Perilaus had laid plans for seizing the city through 
the aid of a body of Philip’s troops, which could easily be sent 
from the Macedonian army now occupying Phokis, by sea to 
Pegs, the Megarian port onthe Krissean Gulf. Apprised of 
this conspiracy, the Megarian government solicited aid from 
Athens. Phokion, conducting the Athenian hoplites to Megara 
with the utmost celerity, assured the safety of the city, and at 
the same time re-established the Long Walls to Niswa, so as 
to render it always accessible to Athenians by sea. In Eubcea, 
the cities of Oreus and Eretria fell into the hands of the 
philippising leaders, and became hostile to Athens. In Oreus, 
the greater part of the citizens were persuaded to second the 
views of Philip's chief adherent Philistidés; who prevailed on 
them to silence the remonstrances, and imprison the person, 
of the opposing leader Euphrzeus, as a disturber of the public 
peace. Philistidés then, watching his opportunity, procured 
the introduction of a body of Macedonian troops, by means 
of whom he assured to himself the rule of the city as Philip’s 
instrument; while Euphrzeus, agonised with grief and alarm, 
slew himself in prison. At Eretria, Kleitarchus with others 
carried on the like conspiracy. Having expelled their principal 
opponents, and refused admission to Athenian envoys, they 
procured roco Macedonian troops under Hipponikus; they 
thus mastered Eretria itself, and destroyed the fortified seaport 


3 Demosth. Fals, Leg. p. 446. 1 take these words to denote, not any 
re since 
the exposure of the northern frontier of Attica after the peace. For the 


* Demosth, Fals. Leg. : 
Corons, p. 324; Pia Bite 
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called Porthmus, in order to break the easy communication with 
Athens. Oreus and Eretria are represented by Demosthenés 
as suffering miserable oppression under these two despots, 
Philistidés and Kleitarchus.!_ On the other hand, Chalkis, the 
chief city in Eubcea, appears to have been still free, and leaning 
to Athens rather than to Philip, underthe predominant influence 
of a leading citizen named Kallias. 

At this time, it appears, Philip was personally occupied with 
operations in Thrace, where he passed at least eleven months, 
and probably more,? leaving the management of affairs in 
Eubcea to his commanders in Phokis and Thessaly. He 
was now seemingly preparing his schemes for mastering the 
important outlets from the Euxine into the A&gean—the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont—and the Greek cities on those 
coasts. Upon these straits depended the main supply of im- 
ported corn for Athens and a large part of the Grecian world ; 
and hence the great value of the Athenian possession of the 
Chersonese. 

Respecting this peninsula, angry disputes now arose. To 
protect her settlers there established, Athens had sent 
Diopeithés with a body of mercenaries—unprovided with 
pay, however, and left to levy contributions where they 
could; while Philip had taken under his protection and 
garrisoned Kardia—a city situated within the peninsula near 
its isthmus, but ill-disposed to Athens, asserting independence 
and admitted at the peace of 346 B.c., by Aischinés and the 
Athenian envoys, as an ally of Philip to take part in the peace- 
oaths. In conjunction with the Kardians, Philip had appro- 
priated and distributed lands which the Athenian settlers 

affirmed to be theirs; and when they complained he insisted 

that they should deal with Kardia as an independent city, by 
reference to arbitration. This they refused, though their envoy 
éschinés had recognised Kardia as an independent ally of 
Philip when the peace was sworn, 

Here was a state of conflicting pretensions out of which 

1 The general state of things, as here given, at Oreus and Eretria, existed 
at the time when Demosthenés delivered his two orations—the third 
Philippie and the oration on the Chersonese ; in the late spring and sum- 
mer of Ht BeDe Chersoneso, pp. 98, 99, 104; Philipp. ili, pp. 112, 
T15, 125, 1 

SF eee eonsbeuel ye macriyadper ral orpeBrovpevos (the people of 
Eretria under Kleitarchus, p. 128). 

2 Demosth. De Chersoneso, p. 99. 

® Demosth. cont. en Pp 677; De Fals. Leg. p. 396; De 


Chenenee, 104, 
dorDemosth De’ Halonaeso, p. 87. 
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hostilities were sure to grow. The Macedonian troops overran 
the Chersonese, while Diopeithés on his side made excursions 
out of the peninsula, invading portions of Thrace subject to 
Philip; who sent letters of remonstrance to Athens.1_ While 
thus complaining at Athens, Philip was at the same time push- 
ing his conquests in Thrace against the Thracian princes 
Kersobleptés, Terés, and Sitalkés,? upon whom the honorary 
grant of Athenian citizenship had been conferred. 

The complaints of Philip, and the speeches of his partisans 
at Athens, raised a strong feeling against Diopeithés at Athens, 
so that the people seemed disposed to recall and punish him. 
It is against this step that Demosthenés protests in his speech 
on the Chersonese. Both that speech, and his third Philippic 
were delivered in 341-340 BC.; seemingly in the last half of 
341 Bc. In both, he resumes that energetic and uncom- 
promising tone of hostility towards Philip, which had charac- 
terised the first Philippic and the Olynthiacs. He calls upon 
his countrymen not only to sustain Diopeithés, but also to 
renew the war vigorously against Philip in every other way._ 
Philip (he says), while pretending in words to keep the peace, 
had long ago broken it by his acts, and by aggressions in num- 
berless quarters. If Athens chose to imitate him by keeping 
the peace in name, let her do so; but at any rate, let her 
imitate him also by prosecuting a strenuous war in reality.> 
Chersonesus, the ancient possession of Athens, could be pro- 
tected only by encouraging and reinforcing Diopeithés ; Byzan- 
tium also was sure to become the next object of Philip’s attack, 
and ought to be preserved, as essential to the interests of Athens, 
though hitherto the Byzantines had been disaffected towards 
her. But even these interests, important as they were, must be 
viewed only as parts of a still more important whole. The 
Hellenic world altogether was in imminent danger ;‘ over- 
ridden by Philip’s prodigious military force; torn in pieces by 
local factions leaning upon his support ; and sinking every day 
into degradation more irrecoverable. "There was no hope of 
rescue for the Hellenic name except from the energetic and 
well-directed military action of Athens. She must stand forth 
in all her might and resolution; her citizens must serve in 
person, pay direct taxes readily, and forego for the time their 
festival fund; when they had thus shown themselves ready to 

1 Demosth. De Chersoneso, p. 93 ; Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 
87; Epistol. Philipp. 9p. Demosth. p. 161 

istol ipp. /. ¢. 






* Philippic iii, p. 112, 
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bear the real pinch and hardship of the contest, then let them 
send round envoys to invoke the aid of other Greeks against the 
common enemy.! 

Such, in its general tone, is the striking harangue known as 
the third Philippic. It appears that the Athenians were now 
coming round more into harmony with Demosthenés than they 
had ever been before. They perceived—what the orator had 
long ago pointed out—that Philip went on pushing from one 
acquisition to another, and became only the more dangerous in 
proportion as others were quiescent. They were really alarmed 
for the safety of the two important positions of the Hellespont 
and Bosphorus. 

From this time to the battle of Chzeroneia, the positive in- 
fluence of Demosthenés in determining the proceedings of his 
countrymen, becomes very considerable. He had already been 
employed several times as envoy—to Peloponnesus (344-343 
B.c.), to Ambrakia, Leukas, Korkyra, the Illyrians, and 
Thessaly. He now moved, first a mission of envoys to 
Eubcea, where a plan of operations was probably concerted 
with Kallias and the Chalkidians—and subsequently, the de- 
spatch of a military force to the same island, against Oreus and 
Eretria? This expedition, commanded by Phokion, was suc- 
cessful. Oreus and Eretria were liberated; Kleitarchus and 
Philistidés, with the Macedonian troops, were expelled from 
the island, though both ih vain tried to propitiate Athens? 
Kallias also, with the Chalkidians of Eubcea, and the Megarians, 
contributed as auxiliaries to this success.‘ On his proposition, 
supported by Demosthenés, the attendance and tribute from 
deputies of the Euboic cities to the synod at Athens, were re- 
nounced ; and in place of it was constituted an Euboic synod, 
sitting at Chalkis; independent of, yet allied with, Athens.° 
In this Euboic synod Kallias was the leading man; forward 


BP. 129) 10. 2 Demosth. De Coroni, p. 252. 
4 Stephanus Byz. v. "Apeds. 

8 Fschinés aie + Ktesiphont, pp. 67, 68. ischinés greatly Tigmatises 
Demosthenés for having deprived the Athenian synod of these important 
members. But the Euboean members certainly had not been productive 
of any good to Athens by their attendance, real or nominal, at her synod, 
for some years past. The formation of ‘a free Euboic synod probably 
iadborded tho best chance of cneiring ‘veal bacmoay between tht taland aad 
Athens. 

4schinés gives here a long detail of allegations, about the corrupt 
intrigues between Demosthenés and Kallias at Athens. Many of these 
allegations are impossible to reconcile with what we know of the course of 
history at the time. We must recollect that Aschinés makes the statement 
eleven years after the events. 
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both as a partisan of Athens and as an enemy of Philip. He 
pushed his attack beyond the limits of Eubcea to the Gulf of 
Pagase, from whence probably came the Macedonian troops 
who had formed the garrison of Oreus under Philistidés) He 
here captured several of the towns allied with or garrisoned by 
Philip; together with various Macedonian vessels, the crews of 
which he sold as slaves. For these successes the Athenians 
awarded to him a public vote of thanks.! He also employed 
himself (during the autumn and winter of 341-340 B.C.) in 
travelling as missionary through Peloponnesus, to organise a con- 
federacy against Philip. In that mission he strenuously urged 
the cities to send deputies to a congress at Athens, in the en- 
suing month Anthesterion (February), 340 B.c. But though 
he made flattering announcement at Athens of concurrence 
and support promised to him, the projected congress came to 
nothing.? 

While the important success in Euboea relieved Athens from 
anxiety on that side, Demosthenés was sent as envoy to the 
Chersonese and to Byzantium. He would doubtless encourage 
Diopeithés, and may perhaps have carried to him some reinforce- 
ments, But his services were principally useful at Byzantium. 
That city had long been badly disposed towards Athens—from 
recollections of the Social War, and from jealousy about the 
dues on corn-ships passing the Bosphorus; moreover, it had 
been for some time in alliance with Philip; who was now 
exerting all his efforts to prevail on the Byzantines to join him 
in active warfare against Athens. So effectively did Demo- 
sthenés employ his eloquence at Byzantium, that he frustrated 
this purpose, overcame the unfriendly sentiment of the citizens, 
and brought them to see how much it concerned both their 
interest and their safety to combine with Athens in resisting 
the further preponderance of Philip. The Byzantines, together 
with their allies and neighbours the Perinthians, contracted 
alliance with Athens. Demosthenés takes just pride in having 
achieved for his countrymen this success as a statesman and 
diplomatist, in spite of adverse probabilities. Had Philip been 
able to obtain the active co-operation of Byzantium and 
Perinthus, he would have become master of the corn- 
supply and probably of the Hellespont also, so that war in 


1 Epistol. Philipp ap. Demosth. Bie, 
3 Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. J. c. Aischinés here specifies the month, but 
not the year. It appears to me that Anthesterion, 340 B.c. (Olymp. 109, 
4), is the most likely date ; though Béhnecke and others place it's year 


earlier. 
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those regions would have become almost impracticable for 
Athens.? 

As this unexpected revolution in the policy of Byzantium was 
eminently advantageous to Athens, so it was proportionally 
mortifying to Philip ; who resented it so much, that he shortly 
afterwards commenced the siege of Perinthus by land and sea,* 
a little before Midsummer 340 B.c. He brought up his fleet 
through the Hellespont into the Propontis, and protected it in 
its passage, against the attack of the Athenians in the Cherso- 
nese,® by causing his land-force to traverse and lay waste that 
peninsula. This was a violation of Athenian territory, adding 
one more to the already accumulated causes of war. At the 
same time, it appears that he now let loose his cruisers against 
the Athenian merchantmen, many of which he captured and 
appropriated. These captures, together with the incursions on 
the Chersonese, served as last additional provocations, working 
up the minds of the Athenians to a positive declaration of war.* 
Shortly after Midsummer 340 B.C., at the beginning of the 
archonship of Theophrastus, they passed a formal decree® to 
remove the column on which the peace of 346 B.c. stood re- 
corded, and to renew the war openly and explicitly against 
Philip. It seems probable that this was done while Demo- 


1 Demosth, De Coronf, pp. 254, 304, 308 Bovaduevos rs orrommpelas 
xbpios yevéodat, (Philip,) rapeA@dv ex) Opdens BuCavrlovs cunydxous byras 
abtg, 7d wry tp@rov hklov auuworcuelv roy xpds Suds wércuov, &C. 

A udy duh modrrrela . . . . dvr 88 rod rdv EAAhorovroy Exew SlArxoy, 
AaBévra Buldvriov, cuumodepeiv rods BuCarrlovs pel auav xpds abrdy 
(émolncev) . 2. . Ths 5 xwArtoas tv ‘EAAhorovtov &AAoTpw@Oiva Kar” 
exelvovs tods xpdvors ; (p. 255.) 

Compare Zischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 90. 

That Demosthenés foresaw, several months earlier, the plans of Philij 
upon Byzantium, is evident from the orations De Chersoneso, p. 93-100, 
and Philippic iii. p. 115, 

2 Diodor. xvi. 74. 

8 Epistola Philippi ap. Demosth. p. 163. 

‘ That these were the two last causes which immediately preceded and 
determined the declaration of war, we may see by Demosthenés, De 
Coront, p. 249—Kal why shy ciphrny 7 Incivos thuoe rd xAsia AaB, obx 
A xdaus, &. 

*AAN’ éxeith pavepds Hin Ta wroia evertAnro, Xepfdvncos exopeizo, ex) 
thy ‘Arruchy txopebe? EvOpuros, odds’ dv augioBnrnclug rd xpdynara Fv, 
GAN drerrhxer wbrenos, &c. (p. 274). 

® Philochorus, Frag. 135, ed. Didot; Dionys. Hal. ad Ammzeum, p. 
738-741; Diodorus, xvi. 77. The citation given by Dionysius out of 
Philochorus is on one point not guts accurate. It states that Demosihenés 
moved the decisive resolution for declaring war; whereas Demosihenés 
himself tells us that none of the motions at this juncture were made by him 
(De Corona, p. 250) 
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sthenés was still absent on his mission at the Hellespont and 
Bosphorus ; for he expressly states that none of the decrees im- 
mediately bringing on hostilities were moved by him, but all of 
them by other citizens ;1 a statement which we may reasonably 
believe, since he would be rather proud than ashamed of such 
an initiative. 

About the same time, as it would appear, Philip on his side 
addressed a manifesto and declaration of war to the Athenians. 
In this paper he enumerated many wrongs done by them to 
him, and still remaining unredressed in spite of formal remon- 
strance ; for which wrongs he announced his intention of taking 
a just revenge by open hostilities? He adverted to the seizure, 
on Macedonian soil, of Nikias his herald carrying despatches ; 
the Athenians (he alleged) had detained this herald as prisoner 
for ten months and had read the despatches publicly in their 
assembly. He complained that Athens had encouraged the in- 
habitants of Thasos, in harbouring triremes from Byzantium and 
privateers from other quarters, to the annoyance of Macedonian 


1 Demosth. De Coronf, p. 250. It will be seen that I take no notice of 
the two decrees of the Athenians, and the letter of Philip, embodied in the 
oration De Coron&, pp. 249, 250, 251. I have <lready stated that all the 
documents which we read as attached to this oration are so tainted either 
with manifest error or with causes of doubt, that I cannot cite them as 
authorities in this history, wherever they stand alone. Accordingly, I take 
no account either of the supposed siege of Selymbria, mentioned in Philip's 
pretended letter, but mentioned nowhere else—nor of the twenty Athenian 
ships captured by the Macedonian admiral Amyntas, and afterwards 
restored by Philip on the remonstrance of the Athenians, mentioned in the 
pretended Athenian decree moved by Eubulus Neither Demosthenés, 
nor Philochorus, nor Diodorus, nor Justin, says anything about the siege 
of Selymbria, though all of them allude to the attacks on Byzantium and 
Perinthus. I do not believe that the siege of Selymbria ever occurred. 
Moreover, Athenian vessels captured, but-afterwards restored by Philip on 
remonstrance from the Athenians, can hardly have been the actual cause of 
war. 

The pretended decrees and letter do not fit the passage of Demosthenés 
to which they are attached. 

? Epistol. Philipp ap. Demosth. p. 165. This Epistle of Philip to the 
Athenians appears here inserted among the orations of Demosthenés. Some 
critics reject it as spurious, but I see. no sufficient ground for such an 
opinion, Whether it be the compositi ‘lip himself, or of some 
Greek employed in Philip's cabinet, is a point waich we have no means of 

ietermining. 

The oration of Demosthenés, which is said to be delivered in reply to 
this letter of Philip (Orat. xi.) is, in my judgement, wrongly described. 
Not only it has no peculiar bearing on the points contained in the letter— 
but it must also be two or three months later in date, since it mentions the 
aid sent by the Persian satraps to Perinthus, and the raising of the siege of 
that city by Philip (p. 153). 
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commerce. He dwelt on the aggressive proceedings of Dio- 
peithés in Thrace, and of Kallias in the Gulf of Pagase. He 
denounced the application made by Athens to the Persians for 
aid against him, as a departure from Hellenic patriotism, and 
from the Athenian maxims of aforetime. He alluded to the 
unbecoming intervention of Athens in defence of the Thracian 
princes Terés and Kersobleptés, neither of them among the 
sworn partners in the peace, against him ; to the protection con- 
ferred by Athens on the inhabitants of Peparéthus, whom he 
had punished for hostilities against his garrison in Halonnesus ; 
to the danger incurred by his fleet in sailing up the Hellespont, 
from the hostilities of the Athenian settlers in the Chersonese, 
who had co-operated with his enemies the Byzantines, and had 
rendered it necessary for him to guard the ships by marching a 
land-force through the Chersonese. He vindicated his own 
proceedings in aiding his allies the inhabitants of Kardia, com- 
plaining that the Athenians had refused to submit their 
differences with that city to an equitable arbitration. He re- 
pelled the Athenian pretensions of right to Amphipolis, asserting 
his own better right to the place, on all grounds. He insisted 
especially on the offensive behaviour of the Athenians, in re- 
fusing, when he had sent envoys conjointly with all his allies, to 
“conclude a just convention on behalf of the Greeks generally.” 
—“ Had you acceded to this proposition (he said), you might 
have placed out of danger all those who really suspected my 
purposes, or you might have exposed me publicly as the most 
worthless of men. It was to the interest of your people to 
accede, but not to the interest of your orators. To them—as 
those affirm who know your government best—peace is war, 
and war, peace ; for they always make money at the expense of 
your generals, either as accusers or as defenders ; moreover, by 
reviling in the public assembly your leading citizens at home, 
and other men of eminence abroad, they acquire with the 
multitude credit for popular dispositions. It would be easy 
for me, by the most trifling presents, to silence their invec- 
tives, and make them trumpet my praises. But I should 
be ashamed of appearing to purchase your good-will from 
them.” 

It is of little moment to verify or appreciate the particular 
complaints here set forth, even if we had adequate information 
for the purpose. Under the feeling which had prevailed during 
the last two years between the Athenians and Philip, we cannot 

1 Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. pp. 159, 164; compare Isokratés, Or. v, 
(Philip.) s. 82, 
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doubt that many detached acts of a hostile character had been 
committed on their side as well as on his. Philip's allegation 
—that he had repeatedly proposed to them amicable adjustment 
of differences—whether true or not, is little to the purpose. It 
was greatly to his interest to keep Athens at peace and tranquil, 
while he established his ascendency everywhere else, and accu- 
mulated a power for ultimate employment such as she would be 
unable to resist. The Athenians had at length been made to 
feel, that further acquiescence in these proceedings would only 
ensure to them the amount of favour tendered by Polyphemus to 
Odysseus—that they should be devoured last. But the lecture, 
which he thinks fit to administer both to them and to their 
popular orators, is little better than insulting derision. It is 
strange to read encomiums on peace—as if it were indisputably 
advantageous to the Athenian public, and as if recommenda- 
tions of war originated only with venal and calumnious orators 
for their own profit—pronounced by the greatest aggressor and 
conqueror of his age, whose whole life was passed in war and 
in the elaborate organisation of great military force; and 
addressed to a people whose leading infirmity then was, an 
aversion almost unconquerable to the personal hardships 
and pecuniary sacrifices of effective war. This passage of 
the manifesto may probably be intended as a theme for 
éschinés and the other philippising partisans in the Athenian 
assembly. 

War was now an avowed fact on both sides. At the instiga- 
tion of Demosthenés and others, the Athenians decreed to equip 
a naval force, which was sent under Charés to the Hellespont 
and Propontis. 

Meanwhile Philip brought up to the siege of Perinthus, an 
army of 30,000 men, and a stock of engines and projectiles such 
as had never before been seen. His attack on this place was 
remarkable not only for great bravery.and perseverance on both 
sides, but also for the extended scale of the military operations.? 

1 How much improvement Philip had made in engines for siege, as a 
part of his general military organisation—is attested in a curious passage of 
a laterauthor on mechanics, Athenzeus, De Machinis ap. Auctor, Mathem. 
Veter. p. 3, ed. Paris.—ewlSocw 38 taafer 4 Toten pnxavoroita axaca 
kata thy Tov Atovucloy Tod ZieAhrov Tuparvlia, card re Thy SAlexou TOD 
*Aubyrov Basrdelar, Bre droribpner BuLarrlovs S{rimmos, Elbnudper 38:7 
roabry Téxrp Moddeios 8 Beooadss, ob of pabytal avverrparetovro 
*AretdoBpg. 

i at the engines employed by Dionysius of Syracuse, see Diodor.. 
fiodor. oa. 74-763 Plutarch, Vit. Alexandri, c. 703 also Laconic, 
Apophthegm. p. 215, and De Fortuné Alexan, p. 339. 
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Perinthus was strong and defensible ; situated on a promontory 
terminating in abrupt cliffs southward towards the Propontis, 
unassailable from seaward, but sloping, though with a steep de- 
clivity towards the land, with which it was joined by an isthmus 
of not more than a furlong in breadth. Across this isthmus 
stretched the outer wall, behind which were seen the houses of 
the town, lofty, strongly built, and rising one above the other in 
terraces up the ascent of the promontory. Philip pressed the 
place with repeated assaults on the outer wall; battering it 
with rams, undermining it by sap, and rolling up moveable 
towers said to be 120 fect in height (higher even than the 
towers of the Perinthian wall), so as to chase away the de- 
fenders by missiles, and to attempt an assault by boarding- 
planks hand to hand. The Perinthians, defending themselves 
with energetic valour, repelled him for a long time from the 
outer wall. At length the besieging engines, with the reiterated 
attacks of Macedonian soldiers animated by Philip’s promises, 
overpowered this wall, and drove them back into the town. It 
was found, however, that the town itself supplied a new defen- 
sible position to its citizens. The lower range of houses, united 
by strong barricades across the streets, enabled the Perinthians 
still to hold out. _In spite of all their efforts, however, the town 
would have shared the fate of Olynthus, had they not been sus- 
tained by effective foreign aid. Not only did their Byzantine 
kinsmen exhaust themselves to furnish every sort of assistance 
by sea, but also the Athenian fleet, and Persian satraps on the 
Asiatic side of the Propontis, co-operated. A body of Grecian 
mercenaries under Apollodorus, sent across from Asia by 
the Phrygian satrap Arsités, together with ample supplies 
of stores by sea, placed Perinthus in condition to defy the 
besiegers.? 

After a siege which can hardly have lasted less than three 
months, Philip found all his efforts ayainst Perinthus baffled. 
He then changed his plan, withdrew a portion of his forces, and 
suddenly appeared before Byzantium. The walls were strong, 
but inadequately manned and prepared ; much of the Byzantine 
force being in service at Perinthus. Among several vigorous 
attacks, Philip contrived to effect a surprise on a dark and 
stormy night, which was very near succeeding. The Byzan- 
tines defended themselves bravely, and even defeated his fleet ; 
but they too were rescued chiefly by foreign aid. The Athe- 
nians—now acting under the inspirations of Demosthenés, who 

1 Demosth, ad Philip, Epistol, p. 1533 Diodor. xvi. 755 Pausanias, i. 
29, 7. 
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exhorted them to bury in a generous oblivion all their past 
grounds of offence against Byzantium—sent a still more 
powerful fleet to the rescue, under the vigorous guidance of 
Phokion? instead of the loose and rapacious Charés. More- 
over the danger of Byzantium called forth strenuous efforts 
from the chief islanders of the Agean—Chians, Rhodians, 
Koans, &c., to whom it was highly important that Philip 
should not become master of the great passage for imported 
com into the Grecian seas. The large combined fleet thus 
assembled was fully sufficient to protect Byzantium.? Com- 
pelled to abandon the siege of that city as well as of Perinthus, 
Philip was further baffled in an attack on the Chersonese. Pho- 
kion not only maintained against him the full security of the 
Propontis and its adjoining straits, but also gained various 
advantages over him both by land and sea.® 

These operations probably occupied the last six months of 
340 B.c. They constituted the most important success gained 
by Athens, and the most serious reverse experienced by Philip, 
since the commencement of war between them. Coming as 
they did immediately after the liberation of Eubcea in the pre- 
vious year, they materially improved the position of Athens 
against Philip. Phokion and his fleet not only saved the 
citizens of Byzantium from all the misery of a capture by Mace- 
donian soldiers, but checked privateering, and protected the 
trade-ships so efficaciously, that corn became unusually abund- 
ant and cheap both at Athens and throughout Greece: and 
Demosthenés, as statesman and diplomatist, enjoyed the credit 
of having converted Eubcea into a friendly and covering neigh- 
bour for Athens, instead of being a shelter for Philip’s maraud- 
ing cruisers—as well as of bringing round Byzantium from the 
Macedonian alliance to that of Athens, and thus preventing 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 14; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 848-851. To 
this fleet of Phokion, Demosthenés contributed the outfit of a trireme, 
while the orator Hyperidés sailed with the fleet as trierarch. See Boeckh, 
Urkunden iiber das Attische Seewesen, pp. 441, 442, 498. From that 
source the obscure chronology of the period now before us derives some 
light; since it becomes certain that the expedition of Charés began during 
the archonship of Nichomachidés; that is, in the year 5¢ ‘idsummer 
340 B.C.; while the expedition of Phokion and Kephisophon began in the 
year following—ayter Midsummer 340 B.C. 

See some anecdotes respecting this siege of Byzantium by Philip, 
collected from later authors (Dionysius Byzantinus, Hesychius Milesius 
and others) by the diligence of Béhnecke—Forschungen, p. 479 s¢79. 

® Diodor. xvi. 77; Plutarch, Demosthen. c. 17, 

4 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 14. 

* Demosth. De Coron4, p. 255; Plutarch, De Glor. Athen. p. 350. 
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both the Hellespont and the corn-trade from passing into 
Philip’s hands.!. The warmest votes of thanks, together with 
wreaths in token of gratitude, were decreed to Athens by the 
public assemblies of Byzantium, Perinthus, and the various 
towns of the Chersonese ;? while the Athenian public assembly 
also decreed and publicly proclaimed a similar vote of thanks 
and admiration to Demosthenés. The decree, moved by Ari- 
stonikus, was so unanimously popular at the time, that neither 
4Eschinés nor any of the other enemies of Demosthenés 
thought it safe to impeach the mover.’ 

In the recent military operations, on so large a scale, against 
Byzantium and Perinthus, Philip had found himself in conflict 
not merely with Athens, but also with Chians, Rhodians and 
others; an unusually large muster of confederate Greeks. To 
break up this confederacy, he found it convenient to propose 
peace, and to abandon his designs against Byzantium and 
Perinthus—the point on which the alarm of the confederates 
chiefly turned. By withdrawing his forces from the Propontis, 
he was enabled to conclude peace with the Byzantines and 
most of the maritime Greeks who had joined in relieving them. 
The combination against him was thus dissolved, though with 
Athens‘ and her more intimate allies his naval war still 


1 Demosth, De Coron, pp. 305, 306, 307: comp. p. 252. perd raira 8& 
robs drooréAous wdvrasdxécreida, Kab’ obs Xeppdencos 2od0n nal Buldvriov 
nal adyres of obppaxor, &c. 

2 Demosth. De Coron4, pp. 255, 257. That these votes of thanks were 
passed, is authenticated by the words of the oraticn itself. Documents are 
inserted in the oration, purporting to be the decree of the Byzantines and 
Perinthians, and that of the Chersonesite cities. I do not venture to cite 
these as genuine, considering how many of the other documents annexed to 
this oration are decidedly spurious. 

* Demosth. p, 253. Aristonikus is again mentioned, p. 302, A docu- 
ment appears, p. 253, purporting to be the vote of the Athenians to thank 
and crown Demosthenes, proposed by Aristonikus. The name of the 
Athenian archon is wrong, as in all the other documents embodied in 
this oration, where the name of an Athenian archon aj TS. 

4 Diodorus (xvi. 77) mentions this peace; stating that Philip raised the 
sieges of Byzantium and Perinthus, and made peace xpbs ’A@nvalovs xa) 
robs BARous “EAAnvas robs dvarrioumdrous. 

Wesseling (ad Joc.) and Weiske (De Hyperbolé, ii. p. 41) both doubt 
the reality of this peace, Neither Béhnecke nor Winiewski recognises it. 
Mr, Clinton admits it in a note to his Appendix 16, p. 292; though he 
does not insert it in his column of events in the tables, 

I perfectly concur with these authors in dissenting from Diodorus, so far 
as Athens is concerned. The supposition that peace was concluded between 
Philip and Athens at this time is distinctly Regatived Pn the language of 
Demosthenés (De Corona, Pp. 275: 276); indirectly also by Aéschinés, 
Both from Demosthenés and hilochorus it appears sufficiently clear, 
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continued. While he multiplied cruisers and privateers to make 
up by prizes his heavy outlay during the late sieges, she under- 
took with his land-force an enterprise, during the spring of 339 
B.C, against the Scythian king Atheas ; whose country, between 
Mount Hemus and the Danube, he invaded with success, 
bringing away as spoil a multitude of youthful slaves of both 
sexes, as well as cattle. On his return however across Mount 
Hemus, he was attacked on a sudden by the Thracian tribe 
Triballi, and sustained a defeat; losing all his accompanying 
captives, and being himself badly wounded through the thigh.! 
This expedition and its consequences occupied Philip during 
the spring and summer of 339 B.c. 

Meanwhile the naval war of Athens against Philip was 
more effectively carried on, and her marine better organised, 
than ever it had been before. This was chiefly owing to an 
important reform proposed and carried by Demosthenés, imme- 
diately on the declaration of war against Philip in the summer 
of 340 Bc. Enjoying as he did, now after long public ex- 
perience, the increased confidence of his fellow-citizens, and 
being named superintendent of the navy,? he employed his 
influence not only in procuring energetic interference both as 
to Eubcea and Byzantium, but also in correcting deep-seated 
abuses which nullified the efficiency of the Athenian marine 
department. 

The law of Periander (adopted in 357 B.c.) had distributed 
the burden of the trierarchy among the 1200 richest citizens 
on the taxable property-schedule, arranged in twenty fractions 
called Symmones, of sixty persons each. Among these men, 
the 300 richest, standing distinguished, as leaders of the Sym- 
mories, were invested with the direction and enforcement of all 
that concerned their collective agency and duties. The pur- 
pose of this law had been to transfer the cost of trierarchy— 
asum of about 40, 50, or 60 mina for each trireme, defray- 
ing more or less of the outfit—which had originally been borne 
by a single rich man as his turn came round, and afterwards by 


in my judgement, that the war between Philip and the Athenians went on 
without interruption from the summer of 340 B.C, to the battle of 
Chzroneia in August 338. 

But I see no reason lor disbelieving Diodorus, in so far as he states that 
Philip made peace with the other Greeks—Byzantines, Perinthians, Chians, 
Rhodians, &. 

ustin, ix. 2, 3. Alschinés alludes to this expedition against the 
sev ans during the sprig ef the archon Theophrastus, or 339 B.C. 
(Asschin, cont, Kees 

# Aischings cont. espn pe Pp 85, ©. 80. erierdens rob vavrixed. 
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two rich men in conjunction—to a partnership more or less 
numerous, consisting of five, six, or even fifteen or sixteen 
members of the same symmory. The number of such partners 
varied according to the number of triremes required by the 
state to be fitted out in any one year. _ If only few triremes were 
required, sixteen contributors might be allotted to defray col- 
lectively the trierarchic cost of each; if on the other hand 
many triremes were needed, a less number of partners, per- 
haps no more than five or six, could be allotted to each—since 
the total number of citizens whose turn it was to be assessed 
in that particular year was fixed. The assessment upon each 
partner was of course heavier, in proportion as the number of 
partners assigned to a trireme was smaller. Each member of 
the partnership, whether it consisted of five, of six, or of sixteen, 
contributed in equal proportion towards the cost.!_ The richer 
members of the partnership thus paid no greater sum than the 
poorer ; and sometimes even evaded any payment of their own, 
by contracting with some one to discharge the duties of the 
post, on condition of a total sum not greater than that which 
they had themselves collected from these poorer members. 
According to Demosthenés, the poorer members of these 
trierarchic symmories were sometimes pressed down almost to 
ruin by the sums demanded ; so that they complained bitterly, 
and even planted themselves in the characteristic attitude of 
suppliants at Munychia or elsewhere in the city. When their 
liabilities to the state were not furnished in time, they became 
subject to imprisonment by the officers superintending the out- 
fit of the armament. In addition to such private hardship, 
there arose great public mischief from the money not being at 
once forthcoming ; the armament being delayed in its departure, 
and forced to leave Peirscus either in bad condition or without 
its full numbers. Hence arose, in great part, the ill-success of 


1 Demosthen, De Coron, p. 260-261. fy yap abrots (rots tyyeubar rv 
cuppopiar) ek urv Trav xporépwy véuur ouvexxalbera ArToupyeiy—airors wey 
Bixpd nad obbe dvadloxovew, Tods 3 axdpous rav modiTay extrplBovow 
a 2 e+ BE 100 duod vbuov 7d -yyvduevor xark rh» obclay Zxarror riOevar 
al Bvotv dodyn rprhpapyxos 6 ris wias Exros Kat Béxaros xpérepoy cuvrerts- 
ob3e yap Tpinpdpxous Er: dvduaCov Eavrods, AAA ouvredeis. 

i trierarchy, and the trierarchic symmories, at Athens, are subjects 
not perfectly known; the best expositions respecting them are to be found 
in Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens (b. iv. ch. 11-13), and in his other 
work, Urkunden iiber das Attische Seewesen (ch. xi. xii. xiii.); besides 
Parreidt, De Symmoriis, part ii. p. 22, seg. 

The fragment of Hyperidés (cited by Harpokration v. 2vzpopla), alluding 
to the trierarchic reform of Demosthenés, though briefly and obscurely, is 
an interesting confirmation of the oration De Coroni, 
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Athens in her maritime enterprises against Philip, before the 
peace of 346 B.C.) 

The same influences, which had led originally to the intro- 
duction of such abuses, stood opposed to the orator in his 
attempted amendment. The body of Three Hundred, the 
richest men in the state—the leader or richest individual in 
each symmory, with those who stood second or third in order 
of wealth—employed every effort to throw out the proposition, 
and tendered large bribes to Demosthenés (if we may credit 
his assertion) as inducements for dropping it. He was im- 
peached moreover under the Graphé Paranomon, as mover of 
an unconstitutional or illegal decree. It required no small 
share of firmness and public spirit, combined with approved 
eloquence and an established name, to enable Demosthenés to 
contend against these mighty enemies. 

His new law caused the charge of trierarchy to be levied 
upon all the members of the symmories, or upon all above a cer- 
tain minimum of property, in proportion to their rated property ; 
but it seems, if we rightly make out, to have somewhat 
heightened the minimum, so that the aggregate number of 
persons chargeable was diminished.? Every citizen rated at 


occurred, and is noway guarded agains, in the symmories as proposed by 
Demosthenés himself, 





the poorest, or a sum greater in proportion to their wealth. There is 
nothing in his project to prevent the richer members from insisting that all 
should pay equally. This is the very abuse that he denounced afterwards 
i » 





smosthenés De Symmoriis, omitting as it does all positive 
determination as to proportions of payment, helps us to understand how 
the abuse grew up. 2 

3 Hischinds (adv. Ktesiph. p. 85) charges Demosthents with “having 
stolen away from the city the trierarchs of 65 swift-sailing vessels.” ‘This 
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ten talents was assessed singly for the charge of trierarchy 
belonging to one trireme ; if rated at twenty talents, for the 
trierarchy of two ; at thirty talents, for the trierarchy of three ; 
if above thirty talents, for that of three triremes and a service 
boat—which was held to be the maximum payable by any 
single individual. Citizens rated at less than ten talents, were 
grouped together into ratings of ten talents in the aggregate, in 
order to bear collectively the trierarchy of one trireme; the 
contributions furnished by each person in the group being pro- 
portional to the sum for which he stood rated. This new 
proposition, while materially relieving the poorer citizens, made 
large addition to the assessments of the rich. A man rated at 
twenty talents, who had before been chargeable for only the 
sixteenth part of the expense of one trierarchy, along with partners 
much poorer than himself but equally assessed—now became 
chargeable with the entire expense of two trierarchies. All 
persons liable were assessed in fair proportion to the sum for 
which they stood rated in the schedule. When the impeachment 
against Demosthenés came to be tried before the Dikastery, he 
was acquitted by more than four-fifths of the Dikasts; so that 
the accuser was compelled to pay the established fine. And so 
animated was the temper of the public at that moment, in 
favour of vigorous measures for prosecuting the war just declared, 
that they went heartily along with him, and adopted the main 
features of his trierarchic reform. The resistance from the 
rich, however, though insufficient to throw out the measure, 
constrained him to modify it more than once, during the pro- 
gress of the discussion ;? partly in consequence of the opposition 
of #schinés, whom he accuses of having been hired by the rich 
implies, I imagine, that the new law diminished the total number of persons 
chargeable with trierarchy. 

1 Deinarchus adv. Demosthen, p. 95, 8 43- Ela! rues &v 7@ Bucacrnply 
ray dy rots tpiaxacloss yeyernuévey, 46° obros (Demosthenés) érf6ei rdy wep) 
trav tpinpdpxov vduor. Ob gpdaere ros wAnzloy Bre pla réAarra AaBay 
eréypage ia) perecnebaCe Tov vouor Kad’ éxdorny eexAnclar, wal 7d udy 
dxdnes Sv alihpe: rhy ryshr, TAB amoBsuevos obe eBeBalov ; 

Without accepting this assertion of a hostile speaker, so far as it goes to 
accuse Demosthenés of having accepted bribes—we may safely accept it so 
far as it affirms that he made several changes and modifications in the law 
before it finally passed ; a fact not at all surprising, considering the intense 
opposition which it called forth. 

Bome of the Dikasts, to whom the speech written by Deinarchus was 
addressed, had been included among the Three ITundred (that is, the 
richest citizens in the state) when Demosthenés proposed his trierarchic 
reform. This will show, among various other proofs which might be 
produced, that the Athenian Dikasts did not always belong to the poorest 
class of citizens, as the jests of Aristophanés would lead us to believe. 

VOL, XI. P 
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for the purpose.’ It is deeply to be regretted that the speeches 
of both of them—especially those of Demosthenés, which must 
have been numerous—have not been preserved. 

Thus were the trierarchic symmories distributed and assessed 
anew upon each man in the ratio of his wealth, and therefore 
most largely upon the Three Hundred richest.2 How long the 
law remained unchanged, we do not know. But it was found 
to work admirably well; and Demosthenés boasts that during 
the entire war (that is, from the renewal of the war about 
August 340 B.C., to the battle of Chzeroneia in August 338 B.C.) 
all the trierarchies named under the law were ready in time 
without complaint or suffering ; while the ships, well equipped 
and exempt from the previous causes of delay, were found 
prompt and effective for all exigencies. Not one was either left 
behind, or lost at sea, throughout these two years.® 

Probably the first fruits of the Demosthenic reform in 
Athenian naval administration, was, the fleet equipped under 
Phokion, which acted so successfully at and near Byzantium. 
The operations of Athens at sea, though not known in detail, 
appear to have been better conducted and more prosperous in 
their general effect than they had ever been since the Social War. 

But there arose now a grave and melancholy dispute in the 
interior of Greece, which threw her upon her defence by land, 
This new disturbing cause was nothing less than another Sacred 
War, declared by the Amphiktyonic assembly against the 
Lokrians of Amphissa. Kindled chiefly by the Athenian 
4ischinés, it more than compensated Philip for his repulse at 
Byzantium and his defeat by the Triballi ; bringing, like the 
former Sacred War, aggrandisement to him alone, and ruin to 
Grecian liberty. 

1 Demosthen. De Coronf, p. 329. Boeckh (Attisch. Seewesen, p. 183, 
and Publ, Econ. Ath. iv, 14) thinks that this passage—8:rdaavrop 3° elyes 
Ipavoy Bapedy wapd rev tyepdror rar cuppopiay, ey’ ofs eAuphya Tor 
apinpapyixdy yyor—must allude to injury done by ‘Zischinés to the law in 
later years, after it becamea law. But I am unable to see the reason for 
so restricting its meaning. The rich men would surely bribe most highly, 
and raise most opposition, against the first Aassing of the law, as they were 
then most likely to be successful ; and Atschinés, whether bribed or not 
bribed, would most naturally as well as most effectively stand out against 
the novelty introduced by his rival, without waiting to see it actually 
become a part of the laws of the state. 

® See the citation from Hyperidés in Harpokrat. v. 2uppopla. The 
Symmories are mentioned in Inscription xiv. of Boeckh’s Urkunden tber 
das Attische Seewesen (p. 465), which Inscription |ears the date of 325 
B.C. Many of these Inscriptions name individual citizens, in different 


numbers, three, five, or six, as joint trierarchs of the same vessel. 
® Demosth. De Corona, p. 262. 
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I have recounted, in an earlier portion of this work,! the 
first Sacred War recorded in Grecian history (590-580 B.C.), 
about two centuries before the birth of Aischinés and Demo- 
sthenés. That war had been undertaken by the Amphiktyonic 
Greeks to punish, and ended by destroying, the flourishing sea- 
port of Kirrha, situated near the mouth of the river Pleistus, 
on the coast of the fertile plain stretching from the southern 
declivity of Delphi to the sea. Kirrha was originally the port 
of Delphi; and of the ancient Phokian town of Krissa, to which 
Delphi was once an annexed sanctuary.? But in process of 
time Kirrha increased at the expense of both; through profits 
accumulated from the innumerable visitors by sea who landed 
there as the nearest access to the temple. The prosperous 
Kirrheans, inspiring jealousy at Delphi and Krissa, were 
accused of extortion in the tolls levied from visitors, as well as 
of other guilty or offensive proceedings. An Amphiktyonic 
wat, wherein the Athenian Solon stood prominently forward, 
being declared against them, Khirra was taken and destroyed. 
Its fertile plain was consecrated to the Delphian god, under an 
oath taken by all the Amphiktyonic members, with solemn 
pledges and formidable imprecations against all disturbers. 
‘The entire space between the temple and the sea now became, 
as the oracle had required, sacred property of the god ; that is, 
incapable of being tilled, planted, or occupied in any permanent 
way, by man, and devoted only to spontaneous herbage with 
pasturing animals. 

But though the Delphians thus procured the extirpation of 
their troublesome neighbours at Kirrha, it was indispensable 
that op or near the same spot there should exist a town and 
port, for the accommodation of the guests who came from all 
quarters to Delphi; the more so, as such persons, not merely 
visitors, but also traders with goods to sell, now came in greater 
multitudes than ever, from the increased attractions imparted 
out of the rich spoils of Kirrha itself, to the Pythian festival. 
How this want was at first supplied, while the remembrance of 
the oath was yet fresh, we are not informed. But in process of 
time Kirrha became re-occupied and re-fortified by the western 
neighbours of Delphi—the Lokrians of Amphissa—on whose 
borders it stood, and for whom probably it served as a port not 
less than for Delphi. These new occupants received the guests 

1 Vol. iv. chap. xxviii, 

® For the topography of the country round Delphi, see the instructive 
work of Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland (Bremen, 1840), 
chapters i. and ii, about Kirrha and Krissa. 
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coming to the temple, enriched themselves by the accompany- 
ing profit, and took into cultivation a certain portion of the 
plain around the town? 

At what period the occupation by the Lokrians had its origin, 
we are unable to say. So much however we make out—not 
merely from Demosthenés, but even from A®schinés—that in 
their time it was an ancient and established occupation—not a 
recent intrusion or novelty. The town was fortified ; the space 
immediately adjacent being tilled and claimed by the Lokrians 
as their own.? This indeed was a departure from the oath, 
sworn by Solon with his Amphiktyonic contemporaries, to con- 
secrate Kirrha and its lands to the Delphian god. But if that 
oath had been literally carried out, the god himself, and the 
Delphians among whom he dwelt, would have been the prin- 
cipal losers; because the want of a convenient port would 
have been a serious discouragement, if not a positive barrier, 
against the arrival of visitors, most of whom came by sea. 
Accordingly the renovation of the town and port of Kirrha, 
doubtless on a modest scale, together with a space of adjacent 
land for tillage, was at least tolerated, if not encouraged. Much 
of the plain, indeed, still remained untilled and unplanted, as 
the property of Apollo; the boundaries being perhaps not 
accurately drawn. 

- While the Lokrians had thus been serviceable to the 
Delphian temple by occupying Kirrha, they had been still more 
valuable as its foremost auxiliaries and protectors against the 
Phokians, their enemies of long standing.? One of the first 
objects of Philomelus the Phokian, after defeating the Lokrian 
armed force, was to fortify the sacred precinct of Delphi on its 
western side, against their attacks: and we cannot doubt that 
their position in close neighbourhood to Delphi must have been 
one of positive suffering as well as of danger, during the years 
when the Phokian leaders, with their numerous mercenary 
bands, remained in victorious occupation of the temple, and 
probably of the harbour of Kirrha also, The subsequent turn 
of fortune—when Philip crushed the Phokians and when the 
Amphiktyonic assembly was reorganised, with him as its chief . 
—must have found the Amphissian Lokrians among the 
) Zischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 695; compare Livy, xlii. obj Pausanias x. 
dia. The distance from Delphi to Kinks is given by Pausanias at sixty 
stadia, or about seven English miles, by Strabo at eighty stadia, 
* Aschinés, /.c.; Demosth. De Coroné, p. 277. w xdpay hy of pty 


"Augiooeis opev abréy obcav yeupyeiy tpacay, obros 8¢ (Aischints) ris 
lepls xdpas pride elvai, Se. 
* Diodor. xvi. 24; Thucyd. iii, ror. * Diodor. xvi. 25. 
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warmest allies and sympathisers. Resuming possession of 
Kirtha, they may perhaps have been emboldened, in such a 
moment of triumphant reaction, to enlarge their occupancy 
round the walls to a greater extent than they had done before. 
Moreover they were animated with feelings attached to Thebes ; 
and were hostile to Athens, as the ally and upholder of their 
enemies the Phokians. 

Matters were in this condition when the spring meeting of 
the Amphiktyonic assembly (February or March 339 B.c.) was 
held at Delphi. Diognetus was named by the Athenians to 
attend it as Hieromnemon, or chief legate ; with three Pyla- 
gore or vice-legates, AEschinés, Meidias, and Thrasyklés.1 We 
need hardly believe Demosthenés, when he states that the name 
of Aischinés was put up without foreknowledge on the part of 
any one ; and that though it passed, yet not more than two or 
three hands were held up in his favour.? Soon after they 
reached Delphi, Diognetus was seized with a fever, so that the 
task of speaking in the Amphiktyonic assembly was confided 
to #schinés. 

There stood in the Delphian temple some golden or gilt 
shields dedicated as an offering out of the spoils taken at the 
battle of Platea, a century and a half before—with an inscrip- 
tion to this effect—“ Dedicated by the Athenians, out of the 
spoils of Persians and Thebans engaged in joint battle against 
the Greeks.” It appears that these shields had recently been 
set up afresh (having been perhaps stript of their gilding by the 
Phokian plunderers) in a new cell or chapel, without the full 
customary forms of prayer or solemnities ;® which perhaps 
might be supposed unnecessary, as the offering was not now 
dedicated for the first time. The inscription, little noticed and 
perhaps obscured by the lapse of time on the original shields, 
would now stand forth brightly and conspicuously on the new 
gilding 3. reviving historical recollections highly offensive to 
the Thebans,‘ and to the Amphissian Lokrians as friends of 
Thebes. These latter not only remonstrated against it in the 


1 Aschinés adv, Ktesiph. p. 69. 2 Demosthen. De Corona, p. 277. 

2 This must have been an aroxardaracis Tay dvaGqudrew (compare 
Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 13), requiting to be preceded by solemn ceremonies, 
sometimes specially directed by the oracle. 

« How painfully the Thebans of the Demosthenic age felt the recollection 
of the alliance of their ancestofs with the Persians at Platea, we may read 
in Demosthenés, De Symmoriis, p. 187. 

It appears that the Thebans also had erected a new ghapel at Delphi 
(after 346 B.c.) out of the spoils acquired from the conquered Phokians—é 
dnd Gaxéur vads, Bpboarre @nBain (Diodor. xvii, 10). 
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Amphiktyonic assembly, but were even preparing (if we are to 
believe Aischinés) to accuse Athens of impiety; and to invoke 
against her a fine of fifty talents, for omission of the religious 
solemnities.! But this is denied by Demosthenés ;? who states 
that the Lokrians could not bring any such accusation against 
Athens without sending a formal summons—which they never 
had sent. Demosthenés would be doubtless right as to the 
regular form, probably also as to the actual fact; though 
4Eschinés accuses him of having received bribes ® to defend the 
iniquities of the Lokrians. Whether the Lokrians went so far 
as to invoke a penalty, or not—at any rate they spoke in terms 
of complaint against the proceeding. Such complaint was not 
without real foundation; since it was better for the common 
safety of Hellenic liberty against the Macedonian aggressor, 
that the treason of Thebes at the battle of Platea should stand 
as matter of past antiquity, rather than be republished in a new 
edition. But this was not the ground taken by the complain- 
ants, nor could they directly impeach the right of Athens to 
burnish up her old donatives. Accordingly they assailed the 
act on the allegation of impiety, as not having been preceded 
by the proper religious solemnities; whereby they obtained 
the opportunity of inveighing against Athens, as ally of the 
Phokians in their recent sacrilege, and enemy of Thebes 
the steadfast champion of the god. 

“The Amphiktyons being assembled (I here give the main 
recital, though not the exact words, of Aéschinés), a friendly 
person came to acquaint us that the Amphissians were bringing 
on their accusation against Athens. My sick colleagues 
requested me immediately to enter the assembly and undertake 
her defence. I made haste to comply, and was just beginning 
to speak, when an Amphissian—of extreme rudeness and 
brutality—perhaps even under the influence of some misguid- 
ing divine impulse—interrupted me, and exclaimed— Do not 
hear him, men of Hellas! Do not permit the name of the 
Athenian people to be pronounced among you at this holy 
season! ‘Turn them out of the sacred ground, like men under 
a curse.’ With that he denounced us for our alliance with the 
Phokians, and poured out many other outrageous invectives 
against the city. 

“To me (continues Aéschinés) all this was intolerable to 


1 Aischings adv. Ktesiph. p. 70. The words of his speech do not 
however give either a full ora clear account of the transaction; which I 
haye endeavoured, as well as I can, to supply in the text. 

2 Demosthen, De Coron’, p. 277. ischings adv. Ktesiph. p. 69. 
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hear : I cannot even now think on it with calmness—and at the 
moment, I was provoked to anger such as I had never felt in 
my life before. The thought crossed me that I would retort 
upon the Amphissians for their impious invasion of the Kir- 
rhean land. That plain, lying immediately below the sacred 
precinct in which we were assembled, was visible throughout. 
*You see, Amphiktyons (said I), that plain cultivated by the 
Amphissians, with buildings erected in it for farming and pot- 
tery! You have before your eyes the harbour, consecrated by 
the oath of your forefathers, now occupied and fortified. You 
know of yourselves, without needing witnesses to tell you, that 
these Amphissians have levied tolls and are taking profit out of 
the sacred harbour!’ I then caused to be read publicly the 
ancient oracle, the oath, and the imprecations (pronounced 
after the first Sacred War, wherein Kirrha was destroyed). 
Then continuing, I said—‘ Here am I, ready to defend the god 
and the sacred property, according to the oath of our fore- 
fathers, with hand, foot, voice, and all the powers that I 
possess. I stand prepared to clear my own city of her obliga- 
tions to the gods: do you take counsel forthwith for your- 
selves. You are here about to offer sacrifice and pray to the 
gods for good things, publicly and individually. Look well 
then—where will you find voice, or soul, or eyes, or courage, to 
pronounce such supplications if you permit these accursed 
Amphissians to remain unpunished, when they have come 
under the imprecations of the recorded oath? Recollect that 
the oath distinctly proclaims the sufferings awaiting all impious 
transgressors, and even menaces those who tolerate their pro- 
. ceedings, by declaring,—They who do not stand forward to 
vindicate Apollo, Artemis, Latona, and Athéné Pronza, may 
not sacrifice undefiled or with favourable acceptance.’” 
Such is the graphic and impressive description,’ given by 
4ischinés himself some years afterwards to the Athenian 
assembly, of his own address to the Amphiktyonic meeting in 
spring 339 B.c.; on the lofty site of the Delphian Pylza, with 
Kirrha and its plain spread out before his eyes, and with the 
ancient oath and all its fearful imprecations recorded on the 
brass plate hard by, readable by every one. His speech, 
received with loud shouts, roused violent passion in the bosoms 
of the Amphiktyons, as well as of the hearers assembled round. 
The audience at Delphi was not like that of Athens. Athenian 
Citizens were accustomed to excellent oratory, and to the task 
of balancing opposite arguments : though susceptible of high- 
1 Aischings adv. Ktesiph. p. 70. 
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wrought intellectual excitement—admiration or repugnance as 
the case might be—they discharged it all in the final vote, and 
then went home to their private affairs. But to the compara- 
tively rude men at Delphi, the speech of a first-rate Athenian 
orator was a rarity. When Eschinés, with great rhetorical force, 
unexpectedly revived in their imaginations the ancient and 
terrific history of the curse of Kirrha 1—assisted by all the force 
of visible and local association—they were worked up to mad- 
ness ; while in such minds as theirs, the emotion raised would 
not pass off by simple voting, but required to be discharged 
by instant action. 

How intense and ungovernable that emotion became, is 
shown by the monstrous proceedings which followed. The 
original charge of impiety brought against Athens, set forth by 
the Amphissian speaker coarsely and ineffectively, and indeed 
noway lending itself to rhetorical exaggeration—was now alto- 
gether forgotten in the more heinous impiety of which /Eschinés 
had accused the Amphissians themselves. About the necessity 
of punishing them, there was but one language. The Amphis- 
sian speakers appear to have fled—since even their persons 
would hardly have been safe amidst such an excitement. And 
if the day had not been already far advanced, the multitude 
would have rushed at once down from the scene of debate to 
Kirrha.?- On account of the lateness of the hour, a resolution 
was passed, which the herald formally proclaimed,— That on 
the morrow at daybreak, the whole Delphian population, of 
sixteen years and upwards, freemen as well as slaves, should 
muster at the sacrificing place, provided with spades and pick- 
axes ; That the assembly of Amphiktyonic legates would there _ 
meet them, to act in defence of the god and the sacred pro- 
perty; That if there were any city whose deputies did not 
appear, it should be excluded from the temple, and proclaimed 
unholy and accursed.® 

At daybreak, accordingly, the muster took place. The Del- 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 277. &s 8% 7d 1ijs xédews dtlopa Aapoy 
(Aischings) dpixero eis rods "Augucrbovas, wdyra AAA’ agels nal wapiddy 
exépavey tg? ols duic6b6n, nal Adyous ebepoodwovs Ka) pitovs, 8bey 4 
Kipfala. x6pa nadiepdtn, cuvbels wal hieter6dy, dvOpérous axelpous 
Adbywv al rd péAdov ob mpoopwpdrous, rods 'Aupuertovas, welBer Ynol- 
cac@a, &e, 

8 Aschin, adv. Ktesiph. p. 70. xpavyh modAh nal OdprBes Fy Tov 
“Aupucrudvesy, xal Adyos Av obxért wept Tay dowdy As Hyeis dredeuer, BAA” 
Hon wepl ris Tay "Augurodey rysmplas. “H3n Bt wbppwo ris jyudpas obons, 
mpoedBby d khput, &c. 

® Aschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 71. 
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phian multitude came with their implements for demolition :— 
the Amphiktyons with Aischinés placed themselves at the 
head :—and all marched down to the port of Kirrha. Those 
there resident—probably astounded and terrified at so furious 
an inroad from an entire population, with whom, a few hours 
before, they had been on friendly terms—abandoned the place 
without resistance, and ran to acquaint their fellow-citizens at 
Amphissa. The Amphiktyons with their followers then entered 
Kirrha, demolished all the harbour-conveniences, and even set 
fire to the houses in the town. This Aéschinés himself tells us ; 
and we may be very sure (though he does not tell us) that the 
multitude thus set on were not contented with simply demol- 
ishing, but plundered and carried away whatever they could lay 
hands on. Presently, however, the Amphissians, whose town 
was on the high ground about seven or eight miles west of 
Delphi, apprised of the destruction of their property and seeing 
their houses in flames, arrived in haste to the rescue, with their 
full-armed force. The Amphiktyons and the Delphian multi- 
tude were obliged in their turn to evacuate Kirrha, and hurry 
back to Delphi at their best speed. They were in the greatest 
personal danger. According to Demosthenés, some were 
actually seized ; but they must have been set at liberty almost 
immediately. None were put to death ; an escape which they 
probably owed to the respect borne by the Amphissians, even 





1 Demosthen. De Coron, p. 277. According to the second decree of 
the Amphiktyons cited in this oration (p. 278), some of the Amphiktyons 
were wounded. But I concur with Droysen, Franke and others, in 
disputing the genuineness of these decrees ; and the assertion, that some of 
the Amphiktyons were wounded, igone among the grounds for depating 
its for if such had been the fact, Aischinés could hardly have failed to 
mention it ; since it would have suited exactly the drift and purpose of his 


speech. 

Z:schinés is by far the best witness for the proceedings at this spring- 
meeting of the Amphiktyons, He was not only present, but the leading 
person concerned ; if he makes a wrong statement, it must be by design. 
But if the facts as stated by A®schinés are at all near the truth, it is hardly 
possible that the two decrees cited in Demosthenés can have been the real 
decrees passed by the Amphiktyons. The substance of what was resolved, 
as given by Aischinés, pp. 70, 71, is materially different from the first 
decree quoted in the oration of Demosthenés, p. 278. There is no mention, 
in the latter, of those vivid and :prominent circumstances—the summoning 
of all the Delphians, freemen and slaves above 16 years of age, with spades 
and mattocks—the exclusion from the temple, and the cursing, of any city 
which did not appear to take part. 

‘The compiler of those decrees appears to have had only Demosthenés 
before him, and to have known nothing of Aischinés. Of the violent 
proceedings of the Amphiktyons, both provoked and described by AEschinés, 
Demosthenés says nothing. 
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under such exasperating circumstances, to the Amphiktyonic 
function. 

On the morning after this narrow escape, the president, a 
Thessalian of Pharsalus named Kottyphus, convoked a full 
Amphiktyonic Ekklesia; that is, not merely the Amphiktyons 
proper, or the legates and co-lcgates deputed from the various 
cities—but also, along with them, the promiscuous multitude 
present for purpose of sacrifice and consultation of the oracle. 
Loud and indignant were the denunciations pronounced in this 
meeting against the Amphissians ; while Athens was eulogised 
as having taken the lead in vindicating the rights of Apollo. It 
was finally resolved that the Amphissians should be punished as 
sinners against the god and the sacred domain, as well as against 
the Amphiktyons personally ; that the legates should now go 
home, to consult each his respective city ; and that as soon 
as some positive resolution for executory measures could be 
obtained, each should come to a special snecting, appointed at 
Thermopyle for a future day—seemingly not far distant, and 
certainly prior to the regular season of autumnal convocation. 

Thus, was the spark applied, and the flame kindled, of a 
second Amphiktyonic war, between six and seven years after 
the conclusion of the former in 346 B.c. What has been just 
recounted comes to us from Aischinés, himself the witness as 
well as the incendiary. We here judge him, not from accusa- 
tions preferred by his rival Demosthenés, but from his own 
depositions ; and from facts which he details not simply without 
regret, but with a strong feeling of pride. It is impossible to 
read them without becoming sensible of the profound misfortune 
which had come over the Grecian world ; since the unanimity 
or dissidence of its component portions were now determined, 
not by political congresses at Athens or Sparta, but by debates 
in the religious convocation at Delphi and Thermopyle. Here 
we have the political sentiment of the Amphissian Lokrians— 
their sympathy for Thebes, and dislike to Athens—dictating 
complaint and invective against the Athenians on the allegation 
of impiety. Against every one, it was commonly easy to find. 
matter for such an allegation, if parties were on the lookout for 
it; while defence was difficult, and the fuel for kindling religi- 
ous antipathy all at the command of the accuser. Accordingly 
4Eschinés troubles himself little with the defence, but plants 
himself at once on the vantage-ground of the accuser, and 
retorts the like charge of impiety against the Amphissians, on 
totally different allegations. By superior oratory, as well as by 
the appeal to an ancient historical fact of a character peculiarly 
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terror-striking, he ,exasperates the Amphiktyons to a pitch of 
religious atdour, in vindication of the god, such as to make 
them disdain alike the suggestions either of social justice or of 
political prudence, Demosthenés—giving credit to the Amphi- 
ktyons for something like the equity of procedure, familiar to 
Athenian ideas and practice—affirmed that no charge against 
Athens could have been made before them by the Lokrians, 
because no charge would be entertained without previous notice 
given to Athens. But Aischinés, when accusing the Lokrians, 
—on a matter of which he had given no notice, and which it 
first crossed his mind to mention at the moment when he made 
his speech'—found these Amphiktyons so inflammable in 
their religious antipathies, that they forthwith call out andhead 
the Delphian mob armed with pickaxes for demolition. To 
evoke, from a far-gone and half-forgotten past, the memory of 
that fierce religious feud, for the purpose of extruding estab- 
lished proprietors, friends and defenders of the temple, from 
an occupancy wherein they rendered essential service to the 
numerous visitors of Delphi—to execute this purpose with 
brutal violence, creating the maximum of exasperation in the 
sufferers, endangering the lives of the Amphiktyonic legates, 
and raising ancther Sacred War pregnant with calamitous 
results—this was an amount of mischief such as the bitterest 
enemy of Greece could hardly have surpassed. - The prior 
imputations of irreligion, thrown out by the Lokrian orator 
against Athens, may have been futile and malicious; but the 
retort of Aischinés was far worse, extending as well as embit- 
tering the poison of pious discord, and plunging the Amphikty- 
onic assembly in a contest from which there was no exit except 
by the sword of Philip. 

Some comments on this proceeding appeared requisite, partly 
because it is the only distinct matter known to us, from an 
actual witness, respecting the Amphiktyonic council—partly 
from its ruinous consequences, which will presently appear. At 
first, indeed, these consequences did not manifest themselves ; 
and when Aéschinés returned to Athens, he told his story to the 
satisfaction of the people. We may presume that he reported 
the proceedings at the time in the same manner as he stated 
them afterwards, in the oration now preserved. The Athenians, 
indignant at the accusation brought by the Lokrians against 
Athens, were disposed to take part in that movement of pious 
enthusiasm which 4®schinés had kindled on the subject of 

1 Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 70. @aGe 8 ody por eal thy yrduny 
pon Giva ris Tay "Aupicotuy wep) chy “viv chy lepdy dceBelas, &c. 
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Kirrha, pursuant to the ancient oath sworn by their forefathers.! 
So forcibly was the religious point of view of this question 
thrust upon the public mind, that the opposition of Demo- 
sthenés was hardly listened to. He laid open at once the 
consequences of what had happened, saying—“ AEschinés, you 
are bringing war into Attica—an Amphiktyonic war.” But his 
predictions were cried down as illusions or mere manifestations 
of party feeling against a rival.2 A®schinés denounced him 
openly as the hired agent of the impious Lokrians ;* a charge 
sufficiently refuted by the conduct of these Lokrians them- 
selves, who are described by ischinés as gratuitously insulting 
Athens, 

But though the general feeling at Athens, immediately after 
the return of Aischinés, was favourable to his proceedings at 
Delphi, it did not long continue so. Nor is the change difficult 
to understand. The first mention of the old oath, and the 
original devastation of Kirrha, sanctioned by the name and. 
authority of Solon, would naturally tum the Athenian mind 
into a strong feeling of pious sentiment against the tenants of 
that accursed spot. But further information would tend to 
prove that the Lokrians were more sinned against than sinning ; 
that the occupation of Kirrha as a harbour was a convenience 
to all Greeks, and most of all to the temple itself; lastly, that 
the imputations said to have been cast by the Lokrians upon 
Athens had either never been made at all (so we find Demo- 
sthenés affirming), or were nothing worse than an unauthorised 
burst of illtemper from some rude individual. Though 
schinés had obtained at first a vote of approbation for his 
proceedings, yet when his proposition came to be made—that 

- Athens should take part in the special Amphiktyonic meeting 
convened for punishing the Amphissians—the opposition of 
Demosthenés was found more effective. Both the Senate and 
the public assembly passed a resolution peremptorily forbidding 
all interference on the part of Athens at that special meeting. 
“The Hieromnemon and the Pylagore of Athens (so the 
decree prescribed) shall take no part, either in word or deed or 
resolution, with the persons assembled at that special meeting. 
They shall visit Delphi and Thermopyle at the regular times 


1 Alschinés adv. Kicsiph. Pp. 71. wal rds xpdteis quay dmodetaudvov rod 
Bhyov, xal rijs wéAews xdons npoaipountens edcefeiv, &c. Oix &7 (Demo- 
sthenés) pepvijie@ar rev Spray, obs of mpéyovor Guosay, avke Tis Aptis ovde ris 
Tob Geod pavrelas. 

2 Demosth. De Corena, p. 275. 

® Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 69-71. 
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fixed by our forefathers.” This important decree marks the 
change of opinion at Athens. ®schinés indeed tells us that it 
was only procured by crafty manoeuvre on the part of Demo- 
sthenés, being hurried through in a thin assembly, at the close 
of business, when most citizens (and Aéschinés among them) 
had gone away. But there is nothing to confirm such insinua- 
tions ; moreover Aéschinés, if he had still retained the public 
sentiment in his favour, could easily have baffled the tricks of 
his rival.? 

The special meeting of Amphiktyons at Thermopylz accord- 
ingly took place, at some time between the two regular periods 
of spring and autumn. No legates attended from Athens, nor 
any from Thebes—a fact made known to us by Aéschinés, and 
remarkable as evincing an incipient tendency towards concur- 
rence, such as had never existed before, between these two 
important cities. The remaining legates met, determined to 
levy a joint force for the purpose of punishing the Amphissians, 
and chose the president Kottyphus general According to 
ischinés, this force was brought together, marched against the 
Lokrians, and reduced them to submission, but granted to 
them indulgent terms ; requiring from them a fine to the Del- 
phian god, payable at stated intervals—sentencing some of the 
Lokrian leaders to banishment as having instigated the encroach- 
ment on the sacred domain—and recalling others who had 

sed it. But the Lokrians (he says), after the force had 
retired, broke faith, paid nothing, and brought back all the 
guilty leaders. Demosthenés, on the contrary, states that 
Kottyphus summoned contingents from the various Amphikty- 
onic states ; but some never came at all, while those who did 
come were lukewarm and inefficient ; so that the purpose 
altogether miscarried. The account of Demosthenés is the 
more probable of the two ; for we know from Aéschinés himself 
that neither Athens nor Thebes took part in the proceeding, 
while Sparta had been excluded from the Amphiktyonic council 
in 346 B.c, There remained therefore only the secondary and 
smaller states. Of these, the Peloponnesians, even if inclined, 
could not easily come, since they could neither march by land 
through Beeotia, nor come with ease by sea while the Amphis- 
sians were masters of the port of Kirrha; and the Thessalians 
and their neighbours were not likely to take so intense an 
interest in the enterprise as to carry it through without the rest. 
Moreover, the party who were only waiting for a pretext to 

1 Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 71 
® Demosthen. De Corond, p. 277; Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 72, 
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invite the interference of Philip, would rather prefer to do 
nothing, in.order to show how impossible it was to act without 
him. Hence we may fairly assume that what A®schinés repre- 
sents as indulgent terms granted to the Lokrians and afterwards 
violated by them, was at best nothing more than a temporary 
accommodation, concluded because Kottyphus could not do 
anything— probably did not wish to do anything—without the 
intervention of Philip. 

The next Pylca, or the autumnal meeting of the Amphiktyons 
at Thermopylz, now arrived; yet the Lokrians were still 
unsubdued. Kottyphus and his party now made the formal 
proposition to invoke the aid of Philip. “If you do not 
consent (they told the Amphiktyons !), you must come forward 
personally in force, subscribe ample funds, and fine all defaulters. 
Choose which you prefer.” The determination of the Amphi- 
ktyons was taken to invoke the interference of Philip ; appoint- 
ing him commander of the combined force, and champion of 
the god, in the new Sacred War, as he had been in the former. 

At the autumnal meeting,? where this fatal measure of calling 


1 Demosth. De Corond, pp. 277, 278. 

4 The chronology of events here recounted has been differently conceived 
y Aerie authors. According to my view, the first motion raised by 

shinés against the Amphissian Lokrians, occurred in the spring meeting 
of the Amphiktyons at Delphi in 339 B.C. (the year of the archon 
Theophrastus at Athens); next, there was held a special or extraordinary 
meeting of the Amphiktyons, and a warlike manifestation against the 
Lokrians ; after which came the regular autumnal meeting at Thermopylz 
(B.c. 339—September—the year of the archon Lysimachidés at Athens), 
where the vote was passed to call in the military interference of Philip. 

This chronology does not indeed agree with the two so-called decrees of 
the Amphiktyons,and with the documentary statement—"Apxow MrnaiGeldq5, 
*AvOeornpiaves Ext éxt 5éca—which we read as incorporated in the oration 
De Corona, p. 279. But I have already stated that I think these docu- 
ments spurious. 

‘The archon Mnesitheidés (like all the other archons named in the 
documents recited in the oration De Coronf) is a wrong name, and cannot 
have been quoted from any genuine document. Next, the first decree of 
the Amphiktyons is not in harmony with the statement of A®schinés, 
himself the great mover of what the Amphiktyons really did. Lastly, the 
second decree plainly intimates that the person who composed the two 
decrees conceived the nomination of Philip to have taken place in the very 
same Amphiktyonic assembly as the first movement against the Lokrians, 
The same words, én) lepdws KAewaydpor, dapirfis xvAalas—prefixed to both 
decrees, must be understood to indicate the same assembly. Mr. Clinton’s 
supposition that the first decree was passed at the spring meeting of 339 
B.C.—and the second at the spring meeting of 338 B.c.—Kleinagoras being 
the Eponymus in both years—appears to me nowise probable. The special 
purpose and value of an Eponymus would disappear, if the same person 
served in that capacity for two successive years, Boeckh adopts the 
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in Philip was adopted, legates from Athens were doubtless 
present (4ischinés among them), according to usual custom ; 
for the decree of Demosthenés had enacted that the usual 
custom should be followed, though it had forbidden the 
Presence of legates at the special or extraordinary meeting. 
®schinés ! was not backward in advocating the application to 
Philip ; nor indeed could he take any other course, consistently 
with what he had done at the preceding spring meeting. He 
himself only laments that Athens suffered herself to be deterred, 
by the corrupt suggestions of Demosthenés, from heading the 
crusade against Amphissa, when the gods themselves had 
singled her out for that pious duty. What part Thebes took 
in the nomination of Philip, or whether her legates attended at 
the autumnal Amphiktyonic meeting, we do not know. But it 
is to be remembered that one of the twelve Amphiktyonic 
double suffrages now belonged to the Macedonians themselves ; 
while many of the remaining members had become dependent 
on Macedonia—the Thessalians, Phthiot Achzeans, Perrhe- 
bians, Dolopians, Magnetés, &c.8 It was probably not very 
difficult for Kottyphus and /ischinés to procure a vote invest- 
ing Philip with the command. Even those who were not 
favourable might dread the charge of impiety if they opposed it. 

During the spring and summer of this year 339 B.C. (the 
interval between the two Amphiktyonic meetings), Philip had 
been engaged in his expedition against the Scythians, and in 
his battle, while returning, against the Triballi, wherein he 
received the severe wound already mentioned. His recovery 
from this wound was completed, when the Amphiktyonic vote, 


conjecture of Reiske, altering éapwis xvAclas in the second decree into 
Teupotswekalus, This would betes the second decree into better harmon: 
with chronology ; but there is nothing in the state of the text to justify suc 
an innovation. Béhnecke (Forsch. p. 498-508) adopts a supposition yet 
more improbable, He supposes that Atschinés was chosen Pylagoras at 
the beginning of the Attic year 340-339 B.c., and that he attended first at 
Delphi at the autumnal meeting of the ‘Amphiktyons 340 B.c. ; that he 
there raised the violent storm which he himself describes in his speech ; 
and that afterwards, at the sobeequent spring meeting, came both the two 
decrees which we now read in the oration De Coronf. But the first*of 
those two decrees can never have come after the outrageous proceeding 
described by Aischinés. I will add, that in the form of decree, the 

resident Kottyphus is called an Arcadian, whereas Aischinés designates 
fim as a Pharsalizn, 

1 Demosth. De Coronf, p. 278. 

8 ABschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 72... . . rar uly Oedy Thy dyenorlav ris 
ebceBelas Apiv wapadeBuxbror, ris 88 Anuoodévors Bupodorias dueeBby 


nude. 
TT See Taokratés, Orat. V. (Philipp.)s. 22.23, 
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conferring upon him the command, was passed. He readily 
accepted a mission which his partisans, and probably his bribes, 
had been mainly concernedin procuring. Immediately collecting 
his forces, he marched southward through Thessaly and Thermo- 
pyle, proclaiming his purpose of avenging the Delphian god 
upon the unholy Loknians of Amphissa. The Amphiktyonic 
deputies, and the Amphiktyonic contingents, in greater or less 
numbers, accompanied his march. In passing through Ther- 
mopyl, he took Nikeea (one of the towns most essential to the 
security of the pass) from the Thebans, in whose hands it had 
remained since his conquest of Phokis in 346 B.c., though with 
a Macedonian garrison sharing in the occupation.! Not being 
yet assured of the concurrence of the Thebans in his further 
projects, he thought it safer to consign this important town to 
the Thessalians, who were thoroughly in his dependence. 

His march from Thermopylae, whether to Delphi and 
Amphissa, or into Boeotia, lay through Phokis, That unfortu- 
nate territory still continued in the defenceless condition to 
which it had been condemned by the Amphiktyonic sentence 
of 346 B.c., without a single fortified town, occupied merely by 
small dispersed villages and by a population scanty as well as 
poor. On reaching Elateia, once the principal Phokian town, 
but now dismantled, Philip halted his army, and began forth- 
with to re-establish the walls, converting it into a strong place 
for permanent military occupation. He at the same time 
occupied Kytinium,? the principal town in the little territory of 
Doris, in the upper portion of the valley of the river Kephissus, 
situated in the short mountain road from Thermopyle to 
Amphissa. 

The seizure of Elateia by Philip, coupled with his operations 
for reconstituting it as a permanent military post, was an event 
of the gravest moment, exciting surprise and uneasiness 
throughout a large portion of the Grecian world. Hitherto he 
had proclaimed himself as general acting under the Amphikty- 
onic vote of nomination, and as on his march simply to vindi- 
cate the Delphian god against sacrilegious Lokrians. Had 
such been his real purpose, however, he would have had no 
occasion to halt at Elateia, much less to re-fortify and garrison 
it. Accordingly it now became evident that he meant something 


1 Aschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 73. exeidh @lAuros abray aperdueros 
Nixaay @erradois rapddwxe, &c. 

Compare Demosthen. ad Philipp. pistol. P+ 153. dwowrederas BE 5rd 
@nBalwy Nixa wey seovet xaréxev, &e. 

2 Philochorus ap. Dionys, Hal. ad Ammzeum, p. 742, 
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different, or at least something ulterior. He himself indeed no 
longer affected to conceal his real purposes. Sending envoys 
to Thebes, he announced that he had come to attack the 
Athenians, and earnestly invited her co-operation as his ally, 
against enemies odious to her as well as to himself. But if 
the Thebans, in spite of an excellent opportunity to crush an 
ancient foe, should still determine to stand aloof, he claimed of 
them at least a free passage through Beeotia, that he might 
invade Attica with his own forces,? 

The relations between Athens and Thebes at this moment 
were altogether unfriendly. There had indeed been no actual 
armed conflict between them since the conclusion of the Sacred 
War in 346 B.c.; yet the old sentiment of enmity and jealousy, 
dating from earlier days and aggravated during that war, still 
continued unabated. To soften this reciprocal dislike, and to 
bring about co-operation with Thebes, had always been the 
aim of some Athenian politicians—Eubulus—Aristophon—and 
Demosthenés himself, whom Aéschinés tries to discredit as 
having been complimented and corrupted by the Thebans.? 
Nevertheless, in spite of various visits and embassies to Thebes, 
where a philo-Athenian minority also subsisted, nothing had ever 
been accomplished. The enmity still remained, and had been 
even artificially aggravated (if we are to believe Demosthenés*) 
during the six months which elapsed since the breaking out 
of the Amphissian quarrel, by Aischinés and the partisans of 
Philip in both cities. 

The ill-will subsisting between Athens and Thebes at the 
moment when Philip took possession of Elateia, was so 
acknowledged that he had good reason for looking upon con- 
federacy of the two against him as impossible.5 To enforce the 


} Demosthen, De Coroni, p. 293-299. Justin, ix. 3, “‘diu dissimulatum 
bellum Atheniensibus infert.” This expression is correct in the sense, that 
Philip, who had hitherto pretended to be on his march against Amphissa, 
disclosed his real purpose to be against Athens, at the moment when he 
seized Elateia, Otherwise, he had been at open war with Athens, ever 
since the sieges of Byzantium and Perinthus in the preceding year. 

® Aischinés, Fals. Leg. pp. 46, 47. 

® Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 73 ; Demosth, De Corond, p. 281. 

« Demosth. De Corond, pp. 276, 281, 284. "AAA? eeioe exdvenus, Sri ry 
& Auglooy wbrcpor robrou (ZEschinés) ply wochoarres, ovprepavanevwy Bt 
tiv EAAay Tov owepyav abrod Thy xpds OnBalovs FxOpar, ouréByn Thy 
Giavenor aber op duis, obmep arena ras aness sErot gvvtcpoven, Be. 
Odra néxp: x6phw xpohyaryey obra thy ExOpay. 

5 Demosth. De Coront—frey fav (Philip) rhy Sivan wal Thy "EAdreiay 
rurédapey, bs ob8 dy ef m yévorro Uri cuunvevadrrav dy thudy wad ray 
@7Balov, 
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request, that Thebes, already his ally, would continue to act 
as such at this critical juncture, he despatched thither envoys 
not merely Macedonian, but also Thessalian, Dolopian, Phthiot 
Achzan, 4Etolian, and /Eniants—the Amphiktyonic allies who 
were now accompanying his march.! 

If such were the hopes, and the reasonable hopes, of Philip, 
we may easily understand how intense was the alarm among 
the Athenians, when they first heard of the occupation of 
Elateia. Should the Thebans comply, Philip would be in 
three days on the frontier of Attica; and from the sentiment 
understood as well as felt to be prevalent, the Athenians could 
not but anticipate that free passage, and a Theban reinforce- 
ment besides, would be readily granted. Ten years hefore, 
Demosthenés himself (in his first Olynthiac) had asserted that 
the Thebans would gladly join Philip in an attack on Attica.? 
If such was then the alienation, it had been increasing rather 
than diminishing ever since. As the march of Philip had 
hitherto been not merely rapid, but also understood as directed 
towards Delphi and Amphissa, the Athenians had made no 
preparations for the defence of their frontier. Neither their 
families nor their moveable property had yet been carried 
within walls. Nevertheless they had now to expect, within 
little more than forty-eight hours, an invading army as formid- 
able and desolating as any of those during the Peloponnesian 
war, under a commander far abler than Archidamus or Agis.® 

Though the general history of this important period can be 
made out only in outline, we are fortunate enough to obtain 
from Demosthenés a striking narrative, in some detail, of the 
proceedings at Athens immediately after the news of the capture 
of Elateia by Philip. It was evening when the messenger 
arrived, just at the time when the prytanes (or senators of the 
presiding tribe) were at supper in their official residence. 
Immediately breaking up their meal, some ran to call the 
generals whose duty it was to convoke the public assembly, 
with the trumpeter who gave public notice thereof ; so that the 
Senate and assembly were convoked for the next morning at 
daybreak. Others bestirred themselves in clearing out the 
market-place, which was full of booths and stands for traders 

2 Philochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad Ammzum, p. 742. 

® Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 16. “Ay 8° éxeiva SlArwxos AdBp, rls abrdy 
xwrtoes Seipo Badl(ew; OnBaior; of, el uh Alay wixpdy elweiy J, kal cvvere- 
Baroda brofuws. 

® Demosth. De Coron8, p. 304. i ytp duh wodsrela, hs obres (AEschinés) 
xarryopei dvr) wry rob @nBalous perk SiAlwmov auveuBadelv els thy xdpay, 
dadvres Corre, pel judy waparataudvous exeivoy nwrtew erolnoer, &c. 
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selling merchandise. They even set fire to these booths, in 
their hurry to get the space clear. Such was the excitement 
and terror throughout the city, that the public assembly was 
crowded at the earliest dawn, even before the Senate could go 
through their forms and present themselves for the openin; 

ceremonies. At length the Senate joined the assembly, an ad 
the prytanes came forward to announce the news, producing 
the messenger with his public deposition. The herald then 
proclaimed the usual words—‘“ Who wishes to speak?” Not 
@ man came forward. He proclaimed the words again and 
again, yet still no one rose. 

At length, after a considerable interval of silence, Demo- 
sthenés rose to speak. He addressed himself to that alarming 
conviction which beset the minds of all, though no one had yet 
given it utterance—that the Thebans were in hearty sympathy 
with Philip. “Suffer not yourselves (he said) to believe any 
such thing. If the fact had been so, Philip would have been 
already on your frontier, without halting at Elateia, He hasa 
large body of partisans at Thebes, procured by fraud and 
corruption ; but he has not the whole city. There is yet a 
considerable Theban party, adverse to him and favourable to 
you. It is for the purpose of emboldening his own partisans 
in Thebes, overawing his opponents, and thus extorting a 
positive declaration from the city in his favour, that he is 
making display of his force at Elateia. And in this he will 
succeed, unless you, Athenians, shall exert yourselves vigor- 
ously and prudently in counteraction. If you, acting on your 
old aversion towards Thebes, shall now hold aloof, Philip’s 
partisans in the city will become all-powerful, so that the whole 
Theban force will march along with him against Attica. For 
your own security, you must shake off these old feelings, how- 
ever well grounded—and stand forward for the protection of 
Thebes, as being in greater danger than yourselves, March 
forth your entire military strength to the frontier, and thus em- 
bolden your partisans in Thebes to speak out openly against 
their philippising opponents, who rely upon the army at Elateia. 
Next, send ten envoys to Thebes; giving them full powers, in 
conjunction with the generals, to call in your military force 
whenever they think fit. Let your envoys demand neither 
concessions nor conditions from the Thebans; let them simply 
tender the full force of Athens to assist the Thebans in their 
present straits. If the offer be accepted, you will have secured 
an ally inestimable for your own safety, while acting with a 
generosity worthy of Athens; if it be refused, the Thebans vill 
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have themselves to blame, and you will at least stand unim- 
peached on the score of honour as well as of policy.”? 

The recommendation of Demosthenés, alike wise and 
generous, was embodied in a decree and adopted by the. 
Athenians without opposition.? Neither éschinés, nor any 


1 Demosth. De Corona, pp. 286, 287 ; Diodor. xvi. 84. I have given 
the substance, in brief, of what Demosthenés represents himself to have 
said. 

3 This decree, or a document claiming to be such, is given verbatim in 
Demosthenés, De Corona, pp. 289, 290. It bears date on the 16th of the 
month Skirrophorion aue), under (ievarshonship of Neisikles: | Thi 
archon is a wrong or pseud-eponymous archon; and the document, to say 
nothing of its verbosity, implies that Athens was now about to pass out of 
pacific relations with Philip, and to begin war against him—which is 
contrary to the real fact. 

‘There also appear inserted, a few pages before, in the same speech (p. 
282), four other documents, purporting to relate to the time immediately 
preceding the capture of Elateia by Philip. 1. A decree of the Athenians, 
dated in the month Elaphebolion of the archon Herogythus, 2. Another 
decree, in the month Munychion of the same archon, 3. An answer 
addressed by Philip to the Athenians, 4. An answer addressed by Philip 
to the Thebans, 

Here again, the archon called Heropythus is a wrong and unknown 
archon. Such manifest error of date would alone be enough to preclude 
me from trusting the document as genuine. Droysen is right, in my judge- 
ment, in rejecting all these five documents as spurious. The answer of 
Philip to the Athenians is adapted to the two decrees of the Athenians, 
and cannot be genuine if they are spurious. 

These decrees, too, like that dated in Skirrophorion, are not consistent 
with the true relations between Athens and Philip. They imply that she 
was at peace with him, and that hostilities were first undertaken against 
him by her after his occupation of Elateia; whereas open war had been 
prevailing between them for more than a year, ever since the summer of 340 
B.C., and the maritime operations against him in the Propontis. That the 
war was going on without interruption, during all this period—that Philip 
could not get near to Athens to strike a blow at her and close the war, 
except by bringing the Thebans and Thessalians into co-operation with him 
—and that for the attainment of this last purpose, he caused the Amphissian 
war to be kindled, through the corrupt agency of Aéschinés—is the express 
statement of Demosthenés, De Coronf, pp. 25, 276. Hence I find it 
impossible to believe in the authenticity ither the four documents here 
quoted, or of this supposed very long decree of the Athenians, on forming 

ir alliance with Thebes, bearing date on the 16th of the month Skirro- 
phorion, and cited De Coron, p. 289. I will add, that the two decrees 
which we read in p. 282, 5 profes themselves as having been passed in the 
months Elaphebolion and Munychion, and bear the name of the archon 
Heropythus ; while the decrce cited, p. 289, bears date the 16th of 
Skirrophorion, and the name of a different archon, Vausit/és, Now if 
the decrees were genuine, the events which are described in both must 
have happened under the same archon, at an interval of about six weeks 
between the last day of Munychion and the 16th of Skirrophorion. It is 
Hapossible to suppose an interval of one year and six weeks between 
them, 
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one else, said a word against it. Demosthenés himself, being 
named chief of the ten envoys, proceeded forthwith to Thebes ; 
while the military force of Attica was at the same time marched 
to the frontier. 

At Thebes they found the envoys of Philip and his allies, 


Tt appears to me, on reading attentively the words of Demosthenés him- 
self, that the fa/sarius, or dpe who composed these four first documents, 
has not properly conceived what it was that Demosthenés caused to be read 
by the public secretary. The point which Demosthenés is here making is 
to show how ably he had managed, and how well he had deserved of his 
country, by bringing the Thebans into alliance with Athens immediatel 
after Philip's capture of Elateia. For this purpose he dwells upon the bad 
state of feeling between Athens and Thebes before that event, brought about 
by the secret instigations of Philip through corrupt partisans in both places, 

fow it is to illustrate this hostile feeling derween Athens and Thebes, that 
he causes the secretary to read certain decrees and answers—iv ols 8 fre 48q 
Td wpds BAAHAOUS, TovTav} ray Ynpiopdrev dxotcavres Kal ray dwoxploewy 
efoac8e. Kal por Atye raira AaBdy. . . . (p. 282). The documents here 
announced to be read do not bear upon the relations between Ashens and 
Philip (which were those of active warfare, needing no illustration)—but 
to the relation between Athens and Thebes. There had plainly been 
interchanges of bickering and ungracious feeling between the two cities, 
manifested in public decrees or public answers to complaints or remon- 
strances. Instead of which, the two Athenian decrees, which we now read 
as following, are addressed, not to the Thebans, but to Philip; the first of 
them does not mention Thebes at all, the second mentions Thebes only to 
recite as @ ground of complaint against Philip, that he was trying to put 
the two cities at variance ; and this too, among other grounds of complaint 
much more grave and imputing more hostile purposes. Then follow two 
answers—which are not answers between Athens and Thebes, as they ought 
to be—but answers from Philip, the first to the Athenians, the second to 
the Thebans. Neither the decrees, nor the answers, as they here stand, go 
to illustrate the point at which Demosthenés is aiming—the bad feeling and 
mutual provocations which had been exchanged a little before between 
Athens and Thebes. Neither the one nor the other justifies the words of 
the orator immediately after the documents have been read—O#rw diadels 
4 @lArwmos rds wévcis wpds AAAHARS 81d TobTwy (through Aschinés and 
his supporters), xal rovrows ewapfels rots ynplouaci Kal Tals &woxploecwv, 
Fev Kxav why Bbvauw wal rhy EAdreay xarldaBer, bs ob3' by ef oi yévorro 
Eri cuurvevodyraw dv hudy xad tov OnBalov. 

Dem»sthenés describes Philip as acting upon Thebes and Athens through 
the agency of corrupt citizens in each; the author of these documents 
conceives Philip as acting by his own despatches. 

The decree of the 16th Skirrophorion enacts, not only that there shall be 
alliance with Thebes, but also that the right of iste: marriage between the 
two cities shall be established. Now at the moment when the decree was 





fe can hardly believe it possible, that under such a state of 
probabilities, the Athenians would go so far as to pronounce for the 
establishment of intermarriage between the two cities. 
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and the philippising Thebans full of triumph ; while the friends 
of Athens were so dispirited, that the first letters of Demo- 
sthenés, sent home immediately on reaching Thebes, were of a 
gloomy cast} According to Grecian custom, the two opposing 
Tegations were heard in turn before the Theban assembly. 
Amyntas and Klearchus were the Macedonian envoys, together 
with the eloquent Byzantine Python, as chief spokesman, and 
the Thessalians Daochus and Thrasylaus.? Having the first 
word, as established allies of Thebes, these orators found it an 
easy theme to denounce Athens, and to support their case by 
the general tenor of past history since the battle of Leuktra. 
The Macedonian orator contrasted the perpetual hostility of 
Athens with the valuable aid furnished to Thebes by Philip, 
when he rescued her from the Phokians, and confirmed her 
ascendency over Boeotia. “If (said the orator) Philip had 
stipulated, before he assisted you against the Phokians, that 
you should grant him in retum a free passage against Attica, 
you would have gladly acceded. Will you refuse it now, when 
he has rendered to you the service without stipulation? Either 
let us pass through to Attica—or join our march ; whereby you 
will enrich yourself with the plunder of that country, instead of 
being impoverished by having Beeotia as the seat of war.”® 

All these topics were so thoroughly in harmony with the 
previous sentiments of the Thebans, that they must have made 
a lively impression. How Demosthenés replied to them, we 
are not permitted to know. His powers of oratory must have 
been severely tasked; for the pre-established feeling was all 
adverse, and he had nothing to work upon, except fear, on the 
part of Thebes, of too near contact with the Macedonian arms 
—combined with her gratitude for the spontaneous and uncon- 
ditional tender of Athens. And even as to fears, the Thebans 
had only to choose between admitting the Athenian army or 
that of Philip; a choice in which all presumption was in favour 
of the latter, as present ally and recent benefactor—against the 
former, as standing rival and enemy: Such was the result 
anticipated by the hopes of Philip as well as by the fears of 
Athens. Yet with all the chances thus against him, Demo- 
sthenés carried his point in the Theban assembly ; determining 


2 Demosth. De Corond, p. 298. 
8 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 18, Daochus and Thrasylaus are named by 
Demosthenés as Thessalian partisans of Philip (Demosth. De Corond, p. 


324). 
¥ Demosth. De Coront,, pp. 298, 299; Aristot. Rhetoric. ii. 23; Dionys. 
Val. ad Ammeum, p. 744 Diodor. xvi, 85. 
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them to accept the offered alliance of Athens and to brave the 
hostility of Philip. He boasts, with good reason, of such a 
diplomatic and oratorical triumph ;! by which he not only 
obtained a powerful ally against Philip, but also—a benefit yet 
more important—rescued Attica from being overrun by a united 
Macedonian and Theban army. Justly does the contemporary 
historian Theopompus extol the unrivalled eloquence whereby 
Demosthenés kindled in the bosoms of the Thebans a generous 
flame of Pan-Hellenic patriotism. But it was not simply by 
superior eloquence *—though that doubtless was an essential 
condition—that his triumph at Thebes was achieved. It was 
still more owing to the wise and generous offer which he carried 
with him, and which he had himself prevailed on the Athenians 
to make—of unconditional alliance without any reference to the 
jealousies and animosities of the past, and on terms even 
favourable to Thebes, as being more exposed than Athens in 
the war against Philip. 

The answer brought back by Demosthenés was cheering. 
The important alliance, combining Athens and Thebes in 
defensive war against Philip, had been successfully brought 
about. The Athenian army, already mustered in Attica, was 
invited into Boeotia, and marched to Thebes without delay. 
While a portion of them joined the Theban force at the 
northern frontier of Bootia to resist the approach of Philip, the 
rest were left in quarters at Thebes. And Demosthenés extols 
not only the kindness with which they were received in private 
houses, but also their correct and orderly behaviour amidst the 
families and properties of the Thebans ; not a single complaint 
being preferred against them. The antipathy and jealousy 
between the two cities seemed effaced in cordial co-operation 


1 Demosth. De CoronA, p. 304-307. el uly od» wh pet éyvwoay bbws, 
ds Tair’ elioy, of @nBaior, xa) we0" Sudv Vyérovro, &c. 

2 Theopompus, Frag. 239, ed. Didot ; Plutarch, Demosth. c. 18. 

3 We may here trust the more fully the boasts made by Demosthenés of 
his own statesmanship and oratory, since we possess the comments of 
schinés, and therefore know the worst that can be said by an unfriendly 
critic. Aischinés (adv. Ktesiph. pp. 73, 74) says that the Thebans were 
induced to join Athens, not by the oratory of Demosthenés, but by their 
fear of Philip’s near approach, and wy their displeasure in consequence of 
having Nikeea taken from them. eaioathents says in fact the same. 
Doubtless the ablest orator must be furnished with some suitable points to 
work up in his pleadings, But the orators on the other side would find in 
the history of the past a far more copious collection of matters, capable of 
being appealed to as causes of antipathy against Athens, and of favour to 
Philip ; and against this superior case Demosthenés had to contend. 

4 Demosth. De Coron, pp. 299, 300. 
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against the common enemy. Of the cost of the joint operations, 
on land and sea, two-thirds were undertaken by Athens. The 
command was shared equally between the allies ; and the centre 
of operations was constituted at Thebes.! 

In this as well as in other ways, the dangerous vicinity of 
Philip, giving increased ascendency to Demosthenés, impressed 
upon the counsels of Athens a vigour long unknown. The 
orator prevailed upon his countrymen to suspend the expendi- 
ture going on upon the improvement of their docks and the 
construction of a new arsenal, in order that more money might 
be devoted to military operations. He also carried a further 
point which he had long aimed at accomplishing by indirect 
means, but always in vain; the conversion of the Theéric Fund 
to military purposes. So preponderant was the impression of 
danger at Athens, that Demosthenés was now able to propose 
this motion directly, and with success. Of course, he must 
first have moved to suspend the standing enactment, whereby 
it was made penal even to submit the motion. 

To Philip, meanwhile, the new alliance was a severe dis- 
appointment and a serious obstacle. Having calculated on the 
continued adhesion of Thebes, to which he conceived himself 
entitled as a return for benefits conferred—and having been 
doubtless assured by his partisans in the city that they could 
promise him Theban co-operation against Athens, as soon as he 
should appear on the frontier with an overawing army—he was 
disconcerted at the sudden junction of these two powerful 
cities, unexpected alike by friends and enemies. Henceforward 
we shall find him hating Thebes, as guilty of desertion and 
ingratitude, worse than Athens, his manifest enemy.? But 
having failed in inducing the Thebans to follow his lead against 
Athens, he thought it expedient again to resume his profession 
of acting on behalf of the Delphian god against Amphissa,— 
and to write to his allies in Peloponnesus to come and join him, 
for this specific purpose. His letters were pressing, often 
repeated, and implying much embarrassment, according to 
Demosthenés.4 As far as we can judge, they do not seem to 


1 Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 74. 

2 Philochorus, Frag. 135, ed. Didot ; Dion. Hal. ed Ammaum, p. 742. 

% Zischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 73. Aéschinés remarks the fact—but 
perverts the inferences deducible from it. 

4“ Demosthen. De Corond, p. 279. Ads 34 por thy lmorodty, fy, ds 
obx dxhxovoy of OnBaior, eure: pds Tors tv Nedorowvhaw cuppdxous 5 
Sidwrwos, Ty elBfire kal de rabrns capas Sri rhy wir 4dn6i mpdpac Tay 
xpayndrey, 7d rade’ éxl why EAAdSa kal robs @nBalovs xal duds epdrrew, 
amexpirrere, Kowa d& Kad Tois “Aupixrdoct Bétavra woul Kpocewoitiro, &c. 
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have produced much effect ; nor was it easy for the Pelopon- 
nesians to join Philip—either by land, while Boeotia was 
hostile—or by sea while the Amphissians held Kirrha, and the 
Athenians had a superior navy. 

War was now carried on, in Phokis and on the frontiers of 
Beeotia, during the autumn and winter of 339-338 8.c. The 
Athenians and Thebans not only maintained their ground 
against Philip, but even gained some advantages over him ; 
especially in two engagements—called the battle on the river, 
and the winter-battle—of which Demosthenés finds room to 
boast, and which called forth manifestations of rejoicing and 
sacrifice, when made known at Athens.' To Demosthenés 
himself, as the chief adviser of the Theban alliance, a wreath 
of gold was proposed by Demomelés and Hyperidés, and 
decreed by the people; and though a citizen named Diondas 
impeached the mover for an illegal decree, yet he did not even 
obtain the fifth part of the suffrages of the Dikastery, and 
therefore became liable to the fine of rooo drachms.?_ Demo- 
sthenés was crowned with public proclamation at the Dionysiac 
festival of March 338 B.c.® 

But the most memorable step taken by the Athenians and 
Thebans, in this joint war against Philip, was that of recon- 
stituting the Phokians as an independent and self-defending 
section of the Hellenic name. On the part of the Thebans, 
hitherto the bitterest enemies of the Phokians, this proceeding 
evinced adoption of an improved and generous policy, worthy 
of the Pan-Hellenic cause in which they had now embarked. 
In 346 B.c., the Phokians had been conquered and ruined by 
the arms of Philip, under condemnation pronounced by the 

Then follows a letter, purporting to be written by ili = 
neaaas, Tconcur wih Drogen fe mlsesting he aubrey. de not 
rest any statements on its evidence. The Macedonian month Léus does 
not appear to coincide with the Attic Béedromion ; nor is it probable that 
Philip, in writing to Peloponnesians, would allude at all to Attic months. 
Various subsequent letters written by Philip to the Peloponnesians, and 
intimating much embarrassment, are alluded to by.Demosthenés, further 
On—AAAG pby ofas Thr’ hole pavds 4 dlAcemos Kal ev olais Fy Tapaxais én) 
robras, é Tay emeroday exelvov uabhoerde by els NeAowdyyqcov Exeuwey 
(pp. 301, 302). Demosthenés causes the letters to be read publicly, but no 
letters appear verbatim. 

1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 300. 

© Demosth. De Coronf, p. 302; Plutarch. Vit. X. Orator., p. 848. 

* That Desoeshants Rad ‘comand st the Dionysiac festival (March 338 
B.C.) is conten i fi 
Whig sccm stficlen, again the opision Of Sota end! Wihlewsil 
(Comment. ad Demosth. De Coronf, p. 250), who think that he was not 
crowned until the Panathenaic festival, in the ensuing July. 
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Amphiktyons. Their cities had all been dismantled, and their 
population distributed in villages, impoverished, or driven into 
exile, These exiles, many of whom were at Athens, now re- 
turned, and the Phokian population were aided by the 
Athenians and Thebans in re-occupying and securing their 
towns. Some indeed of these towns were so small, such as 
Parapotamii? and others, that it was thought inexpedient to 
reconstitute them. Their population was transferred to the 
others, as a means of increased strength. Ambrysus, in the 
south-western portion of Phokis, was re-fortified by the 
Athenians and Thebans with peculiar care and solidity. It 
was surrounded with a double circle of wall of the black stone 
of the country ; each wall being fifteen feet high and nearly six 
feet in thickness, with an interval of six feet between the two.® 
These walls were seen, five centuries afterwards, by the traveller 
Pausanias, who numbers them among the most solid defensive 
structures in the ancient world. Ambrysus was valuable to 
the Athenians and Thebans as a military position for the 
defence of Boeotia, inasmuch as it lay on that rough southerly 
road near the sea, which the Lacedzemonian king Kleombrotus ® 
had forced when he marched from Phokis to the position of 
Leuktra; eluding Epaminondas and the main Theban force, 
who were posted to resist him on the more frequented road by 
Koroneia. Moreover, by occupying the south-western parts of 
Phokis on the Corinthian Gulf, they prevented the arrival of 
reinforcements to Philip by sea out of Peloponnesus. 

The war in Phokis, prosecuted seemingly upon a large scale 
and with much activity, between Philip and his allies on one 
side, and the Athenians and Thebans with their allies on the 
other—ended with the fatal battle of Chzeroneia, fought in 
August 338 B.c.; having continued about ten months from 
the time when Philip, after being named general at the 
Amphiktyonic assembly (about the autumnal equinox), 
marched southward and occupied Elateia.© But respecting 


1 Pausanias, x. 3,2.  ® Pausanias, x. 33, 4. _ * Pausanias, x. 36, 2. 

« Pausanias, iv. 31, §. He places the fortifications of Ambrysus in a 
class with those of Byzantium and Rhodes. 

© Pausan. ix. 13, 2; Diodor. xv. 53; Xenoph. Hell, vi. 4, 3. 

© The chronology of this period has caused much perplexity, and has 
been differently arranged by different authors. But it will be found that 
all the difficulties and controversies regarding it have arisen from resting 
on the spurious decrees embodied in the speech of Demosthenés De Coron4, 
as if they were so much genuine history. Mr. Clinton, in his Fasti 
Hellenici, cites these decrees as if they were parts of Demosthenés himself. 
When we once put aside these documents, the general statements both of 
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the intermediate events, we are unfortunately without distinct 
information. We pick up only a few hints and allusions which 
do not enable us to understand what passed. We cannot 
make out either the auxiliaries engaged, or the total numbers 
in the field, on either side. Demosthenés boasts of having 
procured for Athens as allies, the Eubceans, Acheahs, 
Corinthians, Thebans, Megarians, Leukadians, and Korkyreans 
—arraying along with the Athenian soldiers not less than 
15,000 infantry and 2000 cavalry;+ and pecuniary con- 
tributions besides, to no inconsiderable amount, for the 
payment of mercenary troops. Whether all these troops 


| Demosthenés and Aischinés, though they are not precise or specific, will 


appear perfectly clear and consistent respecting the chronology of the period. 

‘That the battle of Cheeroneia took place on the 7th of the Attic month 
Metageitnion (August) B.c. 338 (the second month of the archon Chzerondas 
at Athens)—is affirmed by Plutarch (Camill, c. 19) and generally admitted. 

The time when Philip firs: occupied Elateia has been stated by Mr. 
Clinton and most authors as the preceding month of Skirrophorion, fifty 
days or thereabouts earlier. But this rests exclusively on the evidence of 
the pretended decree, for alliance between Athens and Thebes, which 
appears in Demosthenés De Corona, p, 289. Even those who defend the 
authenticity of the decree, can hardly confide in the truth of the month- 
date, when the name of the archon Nausiklés is confessedly wrong. To 
me neither this document, nor the other so-called Athenian decrees pro- 
fessing to bear date in Munychion and Elaphebolion (p. 282), carry any 
evidence whatever. 

The general statements both of Demosthenés and Aischinés, indicate the 
appointment of Philip as Amphiktyonic general to have been made in the 
autumnal convocation of Amrhiktyons at Thermopylse. Shortly after this 
appointment, Philip marched his army into Greece with the professed 
P of acting upon it. In this march he came upon Elateia and began 
to for protablyabont the month of October 339 8.c, The Athenians, 
Thebans, and other Greeks carried on the war against him in Phokis for 
about ten months until the bgttle of Chzeroneia, That this war must have 
lasted as long as ten months, we may see by the facts mentioned in my last 
page—the rf-establishment of the Phokians and their towns, and especially 
the elaborate fortification of Ambrysus. Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. $33) 
points out justly (though I do not agree with his general arrangement of 
the events of the war) that this restoration of the Phokian towns implies a 
considerable interval between the occupation of Elateia and the battle of 
Charroneia, We have also two battles gained against Philip, one of them 
a ndxn xemeprh, which perfectly suits with this arrangement, 

1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 306; Plutarch, Demosth. c. 17. In the 
decree of the Athenian people (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 850) passed after 
the death of Demosthenés, ganting various honours and a statue to his 
memory—it is recorded that he brought in by his persuasions not only the 
allies enumerated in the text, but also the Lokrians and the Messenians ; 
and that he procured from the allies a total contribution of above 500 
talents. The Messenians, however, certainly did not fight at Cheeroneia ; 
nor is it correct to say that Demosthenés induced the Amphissian Lokrians 
to become allies of Athens. 
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fought either in Phokis or at Cheroneia, we cannot determine; 
we verify the Achzeans and the Corinthians.) As far as we 
can trust Demosthenés, the autumn and winter of 339-338 B.C. 
was a season of advantages gained by the Athenians and 
Thebans over Philip, and of rejoicing in their two cities; not 
without much embarrassment to Philip, testified by his urgent 
Tequisitions of aid from his Peloponnesian allies, with which 
they did not comply. Demosthenés was the war-minister of 
the day, exercising greater influence than the generals— 
deliberating at Thebes in concert with Boeotarchs—advising 
and swaying the Theban public assembly as well as the 
Athenian—and probably in mission to other cities also, for the 
purpose of pressing military efforts.» The crown bestowed 
upon him at the Dionysiac festival (March 338 B.c.) marks the 
pinnacle of his glory and the meridian of his hopes, when there 
seemed a fair chance of successfully resisting the Macedonian 
invasion. 

Philip had calculated on the positive aid of Thebes; at the 
very worst, upon her neutrality between him and Athens. 
That she would cordially join Athens, neither he nor any one 
else imagined; nor could so improbable a result have been 
brought about, had not the game of Athens been played with 
unusual decision and judgement by Demosthenés. Accordingly, 
when opposed by the unexpected junction of the Theban and 
Athenian force, it is not wonderful that Philip should have 
been at first repulsed. Such disadvantages would hardly 
indeed drive him to send instant propositions of peace ;* but 
they would admonish him to bring up fresh forces, and to 
renew his invasion during the ensuing spring and summer with 
means adequate to the known resistance. It seems probable 
that the full strength of the Macedonian army, now brought to 
a high excellence of organisation after the continue@ improve- 
ments of his twenty years’ reign—would be marched into 
Phokis during the summer of 338 8.c., to put down the most 
formidable combination of enemies that Philip had ever en- 
countered. His youthful son Alexander, now eighteen years 
of age, came along with them. 

1 Strabo, ix. p. 414; Pausanias, vii. 

% Plutarch, Demosth. c. 18 “Rethinds fay. Ktesiph. p. 74) puts these 
same facts—the great personal ascendency of Demosthents at this period— 


in an invidious point of view. 
* Plutarch, Demosth. c, 18, Sore ed0bs drumpusetertai Bedperor elphyns 


&e. 
It is possible that Philip may have tried to disunite the enemies assembled 
against him, by separate propositions addressed to some of them. 
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It is among the accusations urged by AEschinés against 
Demosthenés, that in levying mercenary troops, he wrongfully 
took the public money to pay men who never appeared ; and 
further, that he placed at the disposal of the Amphissians a 
large body of 10,000 mercenary troops, thus withdrawing them 
from the main Athenian and Boeotian army; whereby Philip 
was enabled to cut to pieces the mercenaries separately, while 
the entire force, if kept together, could never have been 
defeated. Aischinés affirms that he himself strenuously op- 
posed this separation of forces, the consequences of which were 
disastrous and discouraging to the whole cause.! It would 
appear that Philip attacked and took Amphissa. We read of 
his having deceived the Athenians and Thebans by a false 
despatch intended to be intercepted ; so as to induce them to 
abandon their guard of the road which led to that place.* 
The sacred domain was restored, and the Amphissians, or at 
least such of them as had taken a leading part against Delphi, 
were banished.® 

It was on the seventh day of the month Metageitnion (the 
second month of the Attic year, corresponding nearly to 
August) that the allied Grecian army met Philip near 
Cheroneia; the last Bootian town on the frontiers of Phokis. 
He seems to have been now strong enough to attempt to force 
his way into Beeotia, and is said to have drawn down the allies 
from a strong position into the plain, by laying waste the neigh- 
bouring fields* His numbers are stated by Diodorus at 30,000 
footand 200e horse ; he doubtless had with him Thessalians and 
other allies from Northern Greece ; but not a single ally from 
Peloponnesus. Of the united Greeks opposed to him, the 
total is not known.5 We can therefore make no comparison as 
to numbers, though the superiority of the Macedonian army in 
organisation is incontestable. The largest Grecian contingents 
were those of Athens, under Lysiklés and Charés—and of 
Thebes, commanded by Theagenés; there were, besides, 
Phokians, Achzans, and Corinthians—probably also Eubceans 
and Megarians. The Lacedzmonians, Messenians, Arcadians, 

1 Aschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 74. Deinarchus mentions a Theban named 
Proxenus, whom he calls a traitor, as having commanded these mercenary 
troops at Amphissa (Deinarchus adv. Demosth. p. 99). 

+ We quiver This fiom the edit issued by Polyegerch 

fe this 
afterwards (Diodor. xvii 6)" Assoed ha, Polrgpeachom some: year 

* Polysenus, iv. 2. 14. 

® Diodorus affirms that Philip’s army was superior in number ; Justin 
states the reverse (Diodor. xvi. 85 ; Justin, ix. 3). 
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Eleians, and Argeians, took no part in the war.! All of them 
had doubtless been solicited on both sides; by Demosthenés 
as well as by the partisans of Philip. But jealousy and fear of 
Sparta led the last four states rather to look towards Philip as 
a protector against her—though on this occasion they took no 
positive part. 

The command of the army was shared between the Athenians 
and Thebans, and its movements determined by the joint 
decision of their statesmen and generals. As to statesmen, the 
presence of Demosthenés at least ensured to them sound and 
patriotic counsel powerfully set forth; as to generals, not one 
of the three was fit for an emergency so grave and terrible. 
It was the sad fortune of Greece, that at this crisis of her 
liberty, when everything was staked on the issue of the cam- 
paign, neither an Epaminondas nor an Iphikratés was at hand. 
Phokion was absent as commander of the Athenian fleet in 
the Hellespont or the A2gean.? Portents were said to have 
occurred—oracles, and prophecies, were in circulation—calcu- 
lated to discourage the Greeks ; but Demosthenés, animated 
by the sight of so numerous an army hearty and combined in 
defence of Grecian independence, treated all such stories with 
the same indifference * as Epaminondas had shown before the 
battle of Leuktra, and accused the Delphian priestess of 
philippising. Nay, so confident was he in the result (according 
to the statement of Aischinés), that when Philip, himself appre- 
hensive, was prepared to offer terms of peace, and the 
Beeotarchs inclined to accept them—Demosthenés alone stood 
out, denouncing as a traitor any one who should broach the 
proposition of peace,‘ and boasting that if the Thebans were 
afraid, his countrymen the Athenians desired nothing better 
than a free passage through Boztia to attack Philip single- 
handed. This is advanced as an accusation by Aischinés; 
who however himself furnishes the justification of his rival, by 
intimating that the Boeotarchs were so eager for peace, that they 
proposed, even before the negotiations had begun, to send 
home the Athenian soldiers into Attica, in order that delibera- 
tions might be taken concerning the peace. We can hardly be 
surprised that Demosthenés “became out of his mind” ® (such 


} Pausanias, iv. 2, 825 v. 4) $3 Vili. 6, 1. 
8 Plutarch, Phokion, ¢. 16, 
® Plutarch, Demosth, ¢. 19, 20; Zischin. adv. Ktesiph. p. 72. 
4 Aschin, adv. Ktesiph. pp. 74) 75- 
_ Aschinés adv, Ktesiph. p. 75. ‘As & ob xpoctixoy abr (Anpoodéve:) 
ol Upxorres of dy vais @hBais, GAAA Kal reds otparuras Tos Sperépovr 
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is the expression of Aischinés) on hearing a proposition so 
fraught with imprudence. Philip would have gained his point 
even without a battle, if, by holding out the lure of negotiation 
for peace, he could have prevailed upon the allied army to 
disperse. To have united the full force of Athens and Thebes, 
with other subordinate states, in the same ranks and for the 
same purpose, was a rare good fortune, not likely to be re- 
produced, should it once slip away. And if Demosthenés, 
by warm or even passionate remonstrance, prevented such 
premature dispersion, he rendered the valuable service of 
ensuring to Grecian liberty a full trial of strength under cir- 
cumstances ‘not unpromising; and at the very worst, a 
catastrophe worthy and honourable. 

In the field of battle near Chzroneia, Philip himself com- 
manded a chosen body of troops on the wing opposed to the 
Athenians; while his youthful son Alexander, aided by ex- 
perienced officers, commanded against the Thebans on the other 
wing. Respecting the course of the battle, we are scarcely 
permitted to know anything. It is said to have been so 
obstinately contested, that for some time the result was doubt- 
ful. The Sacred Band of Thebes, who charged in one portion 
of the Theban phalanx, exhausted all their strength and energy 
in an unavailing attempt to bear down the stronger phalanx and 
multiplied pikes opposed to them. The youthful Alexander! 
here first displayed his great military energy and ability. After 
a long and murderous struggle, the Theban Sacred Band were 
all overpowered and perished in their ranks,? while the Theban 
phalanx was broken and pushed back. Philip on his side was 
still engaged in undecided conflict with the Athenians, whose 
first onset is said to have been so impetuous, as to put to flight 
some of the troops in his army; insomuch that the Athenian 
general exclaimed in triumph, “Let us pursue them even to 
Macedonia.”® It is further said that Philip on his side simu- 
wdaw dvéorpepay eternrvédras. Tra Bovreboaiabe wept ris elphyns, dvraida 
rayrdxacy ixppuy éyivero, &c. 

It is seemingly this disposition on the part of Philip to open negotiations 
which is alluded to by Plutarch as having been (Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16) 
favourably received by Phokion. 

1 Diodor. xvi. 85. Alexander himself, after his vast conquests in Asia 
and shortly before his death, alludes briefly to his own presence at 
Chueroneia, in a speech delivered to his army (Arrian, vii. 9, 5). 

# Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18. 

5 Polyzenus, iv. 2, 2, He mentions Stratoklés as the Athenian general 
from whom this exclamation came. We know from Aischinés (adv. 
Biesiph p- 74) that Stratoklés was general of the Athenian troops at or 
near Thebes shortly after the alliance with the Thebans was formed. But 
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lated a retreat, for the purpose of inducing them to pursue and 
to break their order. We read another statement, more likely 
to be true—that the Athenian hoplites, though full of energy at 
the first shock, could not endure fatigue and prolonged struggle 
like the trained veterans in the opposite ranks.1 Having 
steadily repelled them for a considerable time, Philip became 
emulous on witnessing the success of his son, and redoubled 
his efforts; so as to break and disperse them. The whole 
Grecian army was thus put to flight with severe loss.? 

The Macedonian phalanx, as armed and organised by Philip, 
was sixteen deep ; less deep than that of the Thebans either at ; 
Delium or at Leuktra. It had veteran soldiers of great strength 
and complete training, in its front ranks ; yet probably soldiers 
hardly superior to the Sacred Band, who formed the Theban 
front rank. But its great superiority was in the length of the 
Macedonian pike or sarissa—in the number of these weapons 
which projected in front of the foremost soldiers—and the long 
practice of the men to manage this impenetrable array of pikes 
in anefficient manner. The value of Philip’s improved phalanx 
was attested by his victory at Chzeroneia. 

But the victory was not gained by the phalanx alone. The 
military organisation of Philip comprised an aggregate of many 
sorts of troops besides the phalanx; the bodyguards, horse as 
well as foot—the hypaspiste, or light hoplites—the light cavalry, 
bowmen, slingers, &c. When we read the military operations 
of Alexander, three years afterwards, in the very first year of 
his reign, before he could have made any addition of his own 
to the force inherited from Philip ; and when we see with what 
efficiency all these various descriptions of troops are employed 
in the field ;8 we may feel assured that Philip both had them 
near him and employed them at the battle of Chzeroneia. 

One thousand Athenian citizens perished in this disastrous 
field ; two thousand more fell into the hands of Philip as 
prisoners. The Theban loss is said also to have been terrible, 
as well as the Achzan.’ But we do not know the numbers ; 


it seems that Charés and Lysiklés commanded at Chzeroneia. It is possible 
therefore that the anecdote reported by Polyenus may refer to one of the 
earlier battles fought, before that of Chzroneia. 

1 Polyzenus, iv. 2,7; Frontinus. 

® Diodor. xi. 85, 86. * Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 2, 3, 10, 

“ This is the statement of the contemporary orators—Demadés (Frag. 
R279), Lyku s (ap, Diodor. xvi. 85 ; adv. Leokratem, p. 236, c. 36), and 

emesthents [De Corona, p. 314). The latter does not specify the 
number of prisoners, though he states the slain at 1000. Compare 
Pausanias, vil. 10, 2, ® Pausanias, vii. 6, 3. 
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nor have we any statement of the Macedonian loss. Demo- 
sthenés, himself present in the ranks of the hoplites, shared in 
the flight of his defeated countrymen. He is accused by his 
political enemies of having behaved with extreme and disgraceful 
cowardice ; but we see plainly from the continued confidence 
and respect shown to him by the general body of his country- 
men, that they cannot have credited the imputation. The two 
Athenian generals, Charés and Lysiklés, both escaped from the 
field. The latter was afterwards publicly accused at Athens by 
the orator Lykurgus—a citizen highly respected for his integrity 
and diligence in the management of the finances, and severe in 
arraigning political delinquents. Lysiklés was condemned to 
death by the Dikastery.! What there was to distinguish his 
conduct from that of his colleague Charés—who certainly was 
not condemned, and is not even stated to have been accused 
—we do not know. The memory of the Theban general 
Theagenés? also, though he fell in the battle, was assailed by 
charges of treason. 

Unspeakable was the agony at Athens, on the report of this 
disaster, with a multitude of citizens as yet unknown left on 
the field or prisoners, and a victorious enemy within three or 
four days’ march of the city. The whole population, even old 
men, women, and children, were spread about the streets in all 
the violence of grief and terror, interchanging effusions of 
distress and sympathy, and questioning every fugitive as he 
arrived about the safety of their relatives in the battle? The 
flower of the citizens of military age had been engaged ; and 
before the extent of loss had been ascertained, it was feared 
that none except the elders would be left to defend the city. 
At length the definite loss became known: severe indeed and 
terrible—yet not a total shipwreck, like that of the army of 
Nikias in Sicily. 

As on that trying occasion, so now: amidst all the distress 
and alarm, it was not in the Athenian character to despair. 
The mass of citizens hastened unbidden to form a public 
assembly, wherein the most energetic resolutions were taken 
for defence. Decrees were passed enjoining every one to carry 

1 Diodor. xvi. 88. 

® Plutarch, Alexand, c. 12 ; Deinarchus adv. Demosth. p. 99. Compare 
the Pseudo-Demosthenic Oratio Funebr. p. 1395. 

* Lykurgus adv, Leokrat. pp. 164, 166, c. 11 ; Deinarchus cont, Demosth. 


99. 
PPT yearg. adv, Leokrat. p. 146 Teyernudens yap ris & Xaipavelg 
naxns, Kal ovv8paudyror ixdvtov sui els exxanolay eynploaro 6 Bios, 
naidas uty xal yuvaikas ex ray dypav els rd relxm naraxoullew, &c. 

VOL. Xl. Q 
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his family and property out of the open country of Attica into 
the various strongholds ; directing the body of the senators, 
who by general rule were exempt from military service, to 
march down in arms to Peireus, and put that harbour in 
condition to stand a siege; placing every man without ex- 
ception at the disposal of the generals, as a soldier for defence, 
and imposing the penalties of treason on every one who fled ;+ 
enfranchising all slaves fit for bearing arms, granting the citizen- 
ship to metics under the same circumstances, and restoring to 
the full privileges of citizens those who had been disfranchised 
by judicial sentence.? ‘This last-mentioned decree was proposed 
by Hyperidés ; but several others were moved by Demosthenés, 
who, notwithstanding the late misfortune of the Athenian arms, 
was listened to with undiminished respect and confidence. 
The general measures requisite for strengthening the walls, 
opening ditches, distributing military posts and constructing 
earthwork, were decreed on his motion; and he seems to have 
been named member of a special Board for superintending the 
fortifications. Not only he, but also most of the conspicuous 
citizens and habitual speakers in the assembly, came forward 
with large private contributions to meet the pressing wants of 
the moment. Every man in the city lent a hand to make 
good the defective points in the fortification. Materials were 
obtained by felling the trees near the city, and even by taking 
stones from the adjacent sepulchres 5—as had been done after 
the Persian war when the walls were built under the contrivance 
of Themistoklés.6 The temples were stripped of the arms 
suspended within them, for the purpose of equipping unarmed 
citizens.” By such earnest and unanimous efforts, the defences 
of the city and of Peirmus were soon materially improved. At 
sea Athens had nothing to fear. Her powerful naval force 
was untouched, and her superiority to Philip on that element 
incontestable. Envoys were sent to Troezen, Epidaurus, Andros, 

2 Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 177, & 13- 

® Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. Po 10s & 1k fvly. dpa ay rv Bipor ynprod- 
Bevoy Tos nev Sobdous edeuBépous, robs 8& Eévous *AOnvalous, robs dt dr{uous 
@vrluovs. ‘The orator causes this decree, proposed by Hyperidés, to be read 
publicly by the secretary, in court. 
one a Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 849, and Demosth, cont. 

is 

PSE Path De Corona, p. 309 ; Deinarchus adv. Demosth, p. 100. 

* Demosth. De Coronf, ge 329; Deinarchus adv. Demosth. p. 100; 
Figen, Vit. X. Orat. p. 851. 

out UUs site Teokrat. P- 172, ¢, 115 Afschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 87. 
® Thucyd. i. 
* Lykuygus a, Leokrat. 4. c. 
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Keos, and other places, to solicit aid, and collect money; in 
one or other of which embassies Demosthenés served, after he 
had provided for the immediate exigencies of defence. 

What was the immediate result of these applications to other 
cities, we do not know. But the effect produced upon some of 
these Aigean islands by the reported prostration of Athens, is 
remarkable. An Athenian citizen named Leokratés, instead of 
staying at Athens to join in the defence, listened only to a 
disgraceful timidity,? and fled forthwith from Peirus with his 
family and property. He hastened to Rhodes, where he 
circulated the false news that Athens was already taken and 
the Peirzeus under siege. Immediately on hearing this intelli- 
gence, and believing it to be true, the Rhodians with their 
triremes began a cruise to seize the merchant-vessels at sea.® 
Hence we learn, indirectly, that the Athenian naval power 
constituted the standing protection for these merchant-vessels ; 
insomuch that so soon as that protection was removed, armed 
cruisers began to prey upon them from various islands in the 
Zgean. 

Such were the precautions taken at Athens after this fatal 
day. But Athens lay at a distance of three or four days’ march 
from the field of Chzroneia ; while Thebes, being much nearer, 
bore the first attack of Philip. Of the behaviour of that prince 
after his victory, we have contradictory statements. According 
to one account, he indulged in the most insulting and licentious 
exultation on the field of battle, jesting especially on the oratory 
and motions of Demosthenés ; a temper, from which he was 
brought round by the courageous reproof of Demadés, then his 
prisoner as one of the Athenian hoplites. At first he even 

1 Lykurgus (adv, Leokrat. 171,c. 11) mentions these embassies ; Deinar- 
chus (adv. Demosth. p. 100) affirms that Demosthenés provided for himself 
an escape from the city as an envoy—abrds davrdy peo Bevthy aragkeudoas, 
I de ris wédcas bwoBpaly, &c. Compare Zschinés adv. Ktcsiph. p. ie 

‘The two hostile orators treat such temporary absence of Demosthenés on 
the embassy to obtain aid, as if it were a cowardly desertion of his post. 
This is a construction altogether unjust. 

2 Leokratés was not the only Athenian who fled, or tried to flee. 
‘Another was seized in the attempt (according to Atschinés) and condemned 
to death by the Council of Areopagus (Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 89). A 
member of the Areopagus itself, named Autolykus (the same probably who 
is mentioned with peculiar respect by AEschinés cont, Timarchum, p. 12), 
sent away his family for safety ; Lykurgus afterwards impeached him for it, 
and he was condemned by the Dikastery (Harpokration v. AbréAvxos), 

3 Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 149. OBrw 38 opé8pa rabr’ émloreveay of 
"Péd:01, Gore rprhpes mAnpboayres Th wAoia Karivyov, &c. 

4 Diodor. xvi. 87. The story respecting Demadés is told somewhat 
differently in Sextus Empiricus adv. Gammaticos, p. 281. 
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refused to grant permission to inter the slain, when the herald 
came from Lebadeia to make the customary demand.! Ac- 
cording to another account, the demeanour of Philip towards 
the defeated Athenians was gentle and forbearing.? However 
the fact may have stood as to his first manifestations, it is 
certain that his positive measures were harsh towards Thebes 
and lenient towards Athens. He sold the Theban captives into 
slavery ; he is said also to have exacted a price for the liberty 
granted to bury the Theban slain—which liberty, according to 
Grecian custom, was never refused, and certainly never sold, 
by the victor. Whether Thebes made any further resistance, 
or stood a siege, we do not know. But presently the city fell 
into Philip’s power. He put to death several of the leading 
citizens, banished others, and confiscated the property of both. 
A council of Three Hundred—composed of philippising 
Thebans, for the most part just recalled from exile—was 
invested with the government of the city, and with powers 
of life and death over everyone.® The state of Thebes became 
much the same as it had been when the Spartan Pheebidas, in 
concert with the Theban party headed by Leontiadés, surprised 
the Kadmeia. A Macedonian garrison was now placed in the 
Kadmeia, as a Spartan garrison had been placed then. Sup- 
ported by this garrison, the philippising Thebans were un- 
controlled masters of the city ; with full power, and no reluct- 
ance, to gratify their political antipathies. At the same time, 
Philip restored the minor Beeotian towns—Orchomenus and 
Platea, probably also Thespize and Koroneia—to the condition 
of free communities instead of subjection to Thebes.* 

At Athens also, the philippising orators raised their voices 
loudly and confidently, denouncing Demosthenés and his 
policy. New speakers,> who would hardly have come forward 
before, were now put up against him. The accusations how- 
ever altogether failed; the people continued to trust him, 
omitting no measure of defence which he suggested. A®schinés, 
who had before disclaimed all connexion with Philip, now 


: Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 849. 
i rie ix. 4; A Folytaae: 10; Theopomp. Frag. 262. See the note 
ichers ad 1m} menta, p. 259. 
Nese teen ee iba 

4 Pausanias, iv. 27, 5; ix. i, 3. 

® Demosth. De Corond, p. 310. ob &° gaurd 76 ye xparroy, Ard Be Sy 
ndric€ drerdufavoy dyvohreadar, &c. 

So the enemies of Alkibiadés put up against him in the assembly speakers 
of affected candour and impartiality—#adous phropas énévres, &c. Thucyd. 
vi. 29. 





5. 20, p. 92 
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altered his tone, and made boast of the ties of friendship and 
hospitality subsisting between that prince and himself! He 
tendered his services to go as envoy to the Macedonian camp ; 
whither he appears to have been sent, doubtless with others, 
perhaps with Xenokratés and Phokion.2 Among them was 
Demadés also, having been just released from his captivity. 
Either by the persuasions of Demadés, or by a change in his 
own dispositions, Philip had now become inclined to treat with 
Athens on favourable terms. The bodies of the slain Athenians 
were burned by the victors, and their ashes collected to be 
carried to Athens ; though the formal application of the herald, 
to the same effect, had been previousle refused.* Aischinés 
(according to the assertion of Demosthenés) took part as a 
sympathising guest in the banquet and festivities whereby Philip 
celebrated his triumph over Grecian liberty. At length 
Demadés with the other envoys returned to Athens, reporting 
the consent of Philip to conclude peace, to give back the 
numerous prisoners in his hands, and also to transfer Oropus 
from the Thebans to Athens, 

Demadés proposed the conclusion of peace to the Athenian 
assembly, by whom it was readily decreed. To escape invasion 
and siege by the Macedonian army, was doubtless an unspeak- 
able relief; while the recovery of the 2000 prisoners without 
ransom, was an acquisition of great importance, not merely to 
the city collectively, but to the sympathies of numerous relatives. 
Lastly, to regain Oropus—a possession which they had once’ 
enjoyed, and for which they had long wrangled with the 
‘Thebans—was a further cause of satisfaction. Such conditions 
were doubtless acceptable at Athens. But there was a sub- 
mission to be made on the other side, which to the contempo- 
raries of Periklés would have seemed intolerable, even as the 
price of averted invasion or recovered captives. ‘The Athenians 
were required to acknowledge the exaltation of Philip to the 
headship of the Grecian world, and to promote the like 


1 Demosth, De Corona, pp. 319, 320. 

2 Demosth. De Corona, p. 319. ds ei0lws werd Thy udyny mpecBevris 
eropebov mpds {rtrxov, &c. Compare Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. Diogen. 
Laert. iv. 5, in his life of the philosopher Xenokratés, 

8 Demadés, Fragment. Orat. p. 179. xiAley raph ’A@nvalew paprupe? 
po, xnBevieica tais rev evavrluv xepalv, Bs dor) modeuluy piAlas rolnoa 
‘rois Gmobavoiow, "Evtaita émoris ois xpdypacw kypava Thy eiphyny- 
buoroya. “Eypaya xad didlemy Tyds: ode dpveruar BirxiAlous yap alxyua- 
Aérous kvev Abrpuy Kal xia woAITaY cépaTa Xupls KhpuKos, Kal Tov "Dpumdy 
&vev mpeofelas AaBdy dpiv, rain’ Eypaya. See also Suidas v. Anuddns. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 321. 
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acknowledgement by all other Greeks, in a congress to be 
speedily convened. They were to renounce all pretensions to 
headship, not only for themselves, but for every other Grecian 
state; to recognise not Sparta or Thebes, but the king of 
Macedon, as Pan-Hellenic chief ; to acquiesce in the transition 
of Greece from the position of a free, self-determining, political 
aggregate, into a provincial dependency of the kings of Pella 
and Aige. It is not easy to conceive a more terrible shock to 
that traditional sentiment of pride and patriotism, inherited 
from forefathers, who, after repelling and worsting the Persians, 
had first organised the maritime Greeks into a confederacy 
running parallel with and supplementary to the non-maritime 
Greeks allied with Sparta ; thus keeping out foreign dominion 
and casting the Grecian world into a system founded on native 
sympathies and free government. Such traditional sentiment, 
though it no longer governed the character of the Athenians 
or impressed upon them motives of action, had still a strong 
hold upon their imagination and memory, where it had been 
constantly kept alive by the eloquence of Demosthenés and 
others. The peace of Demadés, recognising Philip as chief of 
Greece, was a renunciation of all this proud historical past, and 
the acceptance of a new and degraded position, for Athens 
as well as for Greece generally. 

Polybius praises the generosity of Philip in granting such 
favourable terms, and even affirms, not very accurately, that 
he secured thereby the steady gratitude and attachment of the 
Athenians.! But Philip would have gained nothing by killing 
his prisoners ; not to mention that he would have provoked an 
implacable spirit of revenge among the Athenians. By selling 
his prisoners for slaves he would have gained something, but 
by the use actually made of them he gained more. The 
recognition of his Hellenic supremacy by Athens was the 
capital step for the prosecution of his objects. It insured him 
against dissentients among the remaining Grecian states, whose 
adhesion had not yet been made certain, and who might 
possibly have stood out against a proposition so novel and so 
anti-Hellenic, had Athens set them the example. Moreover, 
if Philip had not purchased the recognition of Athens in this 
way, he might have failed in trying to extort it by force. For 
though, being master of the field, he could lay waste Attica 
with impunity, and even establish a permanent fortress in it 
like Dekeleia—yet the fleet of Athens was as strong as ever, 
and her preponderance at sea irresistible. Under these cir- 


2 Polybius, v. 10; xvii. 14; Diodor. Fragm. lib. xxxii, 
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cumstances, Athens and Peireeus might have been defended 
against him, as Byzantium and Perinthus had been, two years 
before ; the Athenian fleet might have obstructed his operations 
in many ways ; and the siege of Athens might have called forth 
a burst of Hellenic sympathy, such as to embarrass his farther 
progress. Thebes—an inland city, hated by the other Beeotian 
cities—was prostrated by the battle of Cheroneia, and left 
without any means of successful defence. But the same blow 
was not absolutely mortal to Athens, united in her population 
throughout all the area of Attica, and superior at sea. We may 
see therefore that—with such difficulties before him if he pushed 
the Athenians to despair—Philip acted wisely in employing his 
victory and his prisoners to procure her recognition of his 
headship. His political game was well played, now as always ; 
but to the praise of generosity bestowed by Polybius, he has 
little claim. 

Besides the recognition of Philip as chief of Greece, the 
Athenians, on the motion of Demadés, passed various honorary 
and complimentary votes in his favour ; of what precise nature 
we do not know.! Immediate relief from danger, with the 
restoration of 2000 captive citizens, were sufficient to render 
the peace popular at the first moment; moreover, the Athe- 
nians, as if conscious of failing resolution and strength, were 
now entering upon that career of flattery to powerful kings, 
which we shall hereafter find them pushing to disgraceful 
extravagance. It was probably during the prevalence of this 
sentiment, which did not long continue, that the youthful 
Alexander of Macedon, accompanied by Antipater, paid a 
visit to Athens.? 

Meanwhile the respect enjoyed by Demosthenés among -his 
countrymen was noway lessened. Though his political op- 
ponents thought the season favourable for bringing many 
impeachments against him, none of them proved successful. 
And when the time came for electing a public orator to deliver 
the funeral discourse at the obsequies celebrated for the slain 
at Chzeroneia—he was invested with that solemn duty, not only 
in preference to Aischinés, who was put up in competition, but 
also to Demadés the recent mover of the peace.’ He was 


1 Demadés, Fragm. p. 179. Eypapa kal Alem ride, ode &pvoipar, &e. 
Compare Arrian, Exp. Alek. i. 2, 3~-wal mheloya fri ray @iAlre BoBlvray 
“aretdetey ds sinhr terxepiivas, Ge. and Clemens Alex, Admonit. ad 


Gent. p. 36 B. rv MaxeBéva @{Armmoy éy Kuvocdpyet vopoberoivres 
mpooxureiy, &c. 
2 Justin, ix. 4. ® Demosth. De Corona, p. 310-320. 
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further honoured with strong marks of esteem and sympathy 
from the surviving relatives of these gallant citizens. Moreover 
it appears that Demosthenés was continued in an important 
financial post as one of the joint managers of the Theéric Fund, 
and as member of a Board for purchasing corn ; he was also 
shortly afterwards appointed superintendent of the walls and 
defences of the city. The orator Hyperidés, the political 
coadjutor of Demosthenés, was impeached by Aristogeiton 
under the Graphé Paranomon, for his illegal and unconstitu- 
tional decree (proposed under the immediate terror of the 
defeat at Charoneia), to grant manumission to the slaves, 
citizenship to metics, and restoration of citizenship to those 
who had been disfranchised by judicial sentence. The occur- 
rence of peace had removed all necessity for acting upon this 
decree ; nevertheless an impeachment was entered and brought 
against its mover. Hyperidés, unable to deny its illegality, 
placed his defence on the true and obvious ground—‘“ The 
Macedonian arms (he said) darkened my vision. It was not I 
who moved the decree ; it was the battle of Cheroneia.”!_ The 
substantive defence was admitted by the Dikastery ; while the 
bold oratorical turn attracted notice from rhetorical critics. 
Having thus subjugated and garrisoned Thebes—having 
reconstituted the anti-Theban cities in Boeotia—having con- 
strained Athens to submission and dependent alliance—and 
having established a garrison in Ambrakia, at the same time 
mastering Akarnania, and banishing the leading Akarnanians 
who were opposed to him—Philip next proceeded to carry his 
arms into Peloponnesus. He found. little positive resistance 
anywhere, except in the territory of Sparta. The Corinthians, 
Argeians, Messenians, Eleians, and many Arcadians, all sub- 
mitted to his dominion ; some even courted his alliance, from 
fear and antipathy against Sparta. Philip invaded Laconia 
with an army too powerful for the Spartans to resist in the field. 
He laid waste the country, and took some detached posts ; but 
he did not take, nor do we know that he even attacked, Sparta 
itself. The Spartans could not resist ; yet would they neither 
submit, nor ask for peace. It appears that Philip cut down 
their territory and narrowed their boundaries on all the three 
sides ; towards Argos, Messéné, and Megalopolis.2 We have 


1 Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 84¢ 

2 Polybius, ix. 28, 33. xvii. mE Tacitss, Annel. iv. 43; Strabo, viii. p. 
361; Pausanias, ii, 7, 8. From Diedorus xvii. 3, we 
see how much this adhedon tor ‘Philip w we obtained under the pressure of 
necessity. 
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no precise account of the details of his proceedings ; but it is 
clear that he did just what seemed to him good, and that the 
governments of all the Peloponnesian cities came into the hands 
of his partisans. Sparta was the only city which stood out against 
him ; maintaining her ancient freedom and dignity, under cir- 
cumstances of feebleness and humiliation, with more unshaken 
resolution than Athens, 

Philip next proceeded to convene a congress of Grecian cities 
at Corinth. He here announced himself as resolved on an 
expedition against the Persian king, for the purpose both of 
liberating the Asiatic Greeks, and avenging the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes. The general vote of the congress nominated 
him leader of the united Greeks for this purpose, and decreed 
a Grecian force to join him, to be formed of contingents 
furnished by the various cities. The total of the force promised 
is stated only by Justin, who gives it at 200,000 foot, and 15,000 
horse ; an army which Greece certainly could not have furnished, 
and which we can hardly believe to have been even promised.! 
The Spartans stood aloof from the congress, continuing to 
refuse all recognition of the headship of Philip. The Athenians 
attended and concurred in the vote; which was in fact the 
next step to carry out the peace made by Demadés. They 
were required to furnish a well-equipped fleet to serve under 
Philip ; and they were at the same time divested of their dignity 
of chiefs of a maritime confederacy, the islands being enrolled 
as maritime dependencies of Philip, instead of continuing to 
send deputies to a synod meeting at Athens.? It appears that 
Samos was still recognised as belonging to them 8—or at least 
such portion of the island as was occupied by the numerous 
Athenian kleruchs or outsettlers, first established in the island 
after the conquest by Timotheus in 365 3.c., and afterwards 
reinforced. For several years afterwards, the naval force in 
the dockyards of Athens still continued large and powerful ; 
but her maritime ascendency henceforward disappears. 

The Athenians, deeply mortified by such humiliation, were 
reminded by Phokion that it was a necessary result of the 


a Justin, ix. 5. 

* Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16; Pausanias, i. 25, 3. Td ydpardxnpa 7d ey 
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peace which they had accepted on the motion of Demadés, 
and that it was now too late to murmur.!_ We cannot wonder 
at their feelings. Together with the other free cities of Greece, 
they were enrolled as contributory appendages of the king of 
Macedon ; a revolution, to them more galling than to the rest, 
since they passed at once, not merely from simple autonomy, 
but from a condition of superior dignity, into the common 
dependence. Athens had onlyto sanction the scheme dictated 
by Philip and to furnish her quota towards the execution. 
Moreover, this scheme—the invasion of Persia—had ceased to 
be an object of genuine aspiration throughout the Grecian 
world. The Great King, no longer inspiring terror to Greece 
collectively, might now be regarded as likely to lend protection 
against Macedonian oppression. To emancipate the Asiatic 
Greeks from Persian dominion would be in itself an enterprise 
grateful to Grecian feeling, though all such wishes must have 
been gradually dying out since the peace of Antalkidas. But 
emancipation, accomplished by Philip, would be only a transfer 
of the Asiatic Greeks from Persian dominion to his. The 
synod of Corinth served no purpose except to harness the 
Greeks to his car, for a distant enterprise lucrative to his 
soldiers and suited to his insatiable ambition. 

It was in 337 8.c. that this Persian expedition was concerted 
and resolved. During that year preparations were made of 
sufficient magnitude to exhaust the finances of Philip ;? who 
was at the same time engaged in military operations, and fought 
a severe battle against the Illyrian king Pleurias.® In the 
spring of 336 B.c., a portion of the Macedonian army under 
Parmenio and Attalus, was sent across to Asia to commence 
military operations ; Philip himself intending speedily to 
follow.* 

Such however was not the fate reserved for him. Not 
long before, he had taken the resolution of repudiating, on 
the allegation of infidelity, his wife Olympias ; who is said to 
have become repugnant to him, from the furious and savage 
impulses of her character. He had successively married several 
wives, the last of whom was Kleopatra, niece of the Mace- 
donian Attalus, It was at her instance that he is said to have 
repudiated Olympias ; who retired to her brother Alexander of 
Epirus.® This step provoked violent dissensions among the 
partisans of the two queens, and even between Philip and his 

2 Plutarch, Phokion, c, 16. * Arrian, vii. 9, 

3 Diodor. xvi, 93 4 Justin, ix. 55 * Biodor. xvi. QT. 

® Athenzus, xiii. p. 557 ; Justin, ix. 7. 
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son Alexander, who expressed a strong resentment at the 
repudiation of his mother. Amidst the intoxication of the 
marriage banquet, Attalus proposed a toast and prayer, that 
there might speedily appear a legitimate son, from Philip and 
Kleopatra, to succeed to the Macedonian throne. Upon which 
Alexander exclaimed in wrath—“ Do you then proclaim me as 
a bastard? ”—at the same time hurling a gobletat him. In- 
censed at this proceeding, Philip started up, drew his sword, 
and made furiously at his son; but fell to the ground from 
passion and intoxication. This accident alone preserved the 
life of Alexander ; who retorted—“Here is a man, preparing 
to cross from Europe into Asia—who yet cannot step surely 
from one couch to another.”! After this violent quarrel the 
father and son separated. Alexander conducted his mother 
into Epirus, and then went himself to the Illyrian king. Some 
months afterwards, at the instance of the Corinthian Dema- 
ratus, Philip sent for him back, and became reconciled to him ; 
but another cause of displeasure soon arose, because Alexander 
had opened a negotiation for marriage with the daughter of 
the satrap of Karia. Rejecting such an alliance as unworthy, 
Philip sharply reproved his son, and banished from Mace- 
donia several courtiers whom he suspected as intimate with 
Alexander ;? while the friends of Attalus stood high in favour. 

Such were the animosities distracting the court and family of 
Philip. A son had just been born to him from his new wife 
Kleopatra.2 His expedition against Persia, resolved and 
prepared during the preceding year, had been actually com- 
menced; Parmenio and Attalus having been sent across to 
Asia with the first division, to be followed presently by himself 
with the remaining army. But Philip foresaw that during his 
absence danger might arise from the furious Olympias, bitterly 


1 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 9 ; Justin, ix. 7; Diodor. xvi. 91-93. 

2 Plutarch, Alexand. c, 10; Arrian, iii. 6, 5. 

® Pausanias (viii, 7, 5) mentions a son born to Philip by Kleopatra ; 
Diodorus (xvii. 2) also notices a son. Justin in one place (ix. 7) mentions 
a daughter, and in another place (xi. 2) a son named Caranus. Satyrus 
(ap. Athenzeum, xiii. p. 557) states that a daughter named Eurépé was 
born to him by Kleopatra. 

It appears that the son was born only a short time before the last festival 
and the assassination of Philip, But I incline to think that the marriage with 
Kleopatra may well have taken place two years or more before that event, 
and that there may have been a daughter born before the son. Certainly 
Justin distinguishes the two, stating that the daughter was killed by order 
of Olympias, and the son by that of Alexander (i. 7 3 xi. 2), 

Arrian i 6, 5) seems to mean K7opatra the wife of Philip—though he 
speaks of Eurydiké, 
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exasperated by the recent events, and instigating her brother 
Alexander king of Epirus, with whom she was now residing. 
Philip indeed held a Macedonian garrison in Ambrakia,? the 
chief Grecian city on the Epirotic border; and he had also 
contributed much to establish Alexander as prince. But he 
now deemed it essential to conciliate him still further, bya 
special tie of alliance ; giving to him in marriage Kleopatra, his 
daughter by Olympias.? For this marriage, celebrated at Age 
in Macedonia in August 336 B.c., Philip provided festivals of 
the utmost cost and splendour, commemorating at the same 
time the recent birth of his son by Kleopatra.8 Banquets, 
munificent presents, gymnastic and musical matches, tragic 
exhibitions,“ among which Neoptolemus the actor performed in 
the tragedy of Kinyras, &c., with every species of attraction 
known to the age—were accumulated, in order to reconcile the 
dissentient parties in Macedonia, and to render the effect im- 
posing on the minds of the Greeks ; who, from every city, sent 
deputies for congratulation. Statues of the twelve great gods, 
admirably executed, were carried in solemn procession into the 
theatre ; immediately after them, the statue of Philip himself 
as a thirteenth god.® 

Amidst this festive multitude, however, there were not want- 
ing discontented partisans of Olympias and Alexander, to both 
of whom the young queen with her new-born child threatened 
a formidable rivalry. There was also a malcontent yet more 
dangerous—Pausanias, one of the royal body-guards, a noble 
youth born in the district called Orestis in Upper Macedonia ; 
who, from causes of offence peculiar to himself, nourished a 
deadly hatred against Philip. The provocation which he had 
received is one which we can neither conveniently transcribe, 
nor indeed accurately make out, amidst discrepancies of state- 
ment. It was Attalus, the uncle of the new queen Kleopatra, 
who had given the provocation, by inflicting upon Pausanias an 
outrage of the most brutal and revolting character. Even for 
so monstrous an act, no regular justice could be had in Mace- 


1 Diodor. xvii. 3. 

* This Kleopatra—daughter of Philip, sister of Alexander the Great, 
and bearing the same name as Philip’s last wife—was thus niece of the 
Epirotic ‘Alexander, her husband. Alliances of that degree of kindred 
wore then neither disreputable nor unfrequent. 

3 Diodor. xvii. 2 

4 Josephus, Antiq. xix. 1, 13; Suetonius, Caligula, c. 57. See Mr. 
Clinton's Pappendix ti) on the Kings of Macedonia, Fast. Hellen. p. 230, 
note. 
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donia against a powerful man. Pausanias complained to Philip 
in person. According to one account, Philip put aside the 
complaint with evasions, and even treated it with ridicule; 
according to another account, he expressed his displeasure at 
the act, and tried to console Pausanias by pecuniary presents. 
But he granted neither redress nor satisfaction to the sentiment 
of an outraged man.! Accordingly Pausanias determined to 
take revenge for himself. Instead of revenging himself on 
Attalus—who indeed was out of his reach, being at the head of 
the Macedonian troops in Asia—his wrath fixed upon Philip 
himself, by whom the demand for redress had been refused. 
It appears that this turn of sentiment, diverting the appetite 
for revenge away from the real criminal, was not wholly sponta- 
neous on the part of Pausanias, but was artfully instigated by 
various party conspirators who wished to destroy Philip. The 
enemies of Attalus and queen Kleopatra (who herself is said 
to have treated Pausanias with insult *)—being of course also 
partisans of Olympias and Alexander—were well disposed to 
make use of the maddened Pausanias as an instrument, and to 
direct his exasperation against the king. He had poured forth 
his complaints both to Olympias and to Alexander; the former 
is said to have worked him up vehemently against her late 
husband—and even the latter repeated to him a verse out of 
Euripidés, wherein the fierce Medea, deserted by her husband 
Jason who had married the daughter of the Corinthian king 
Kreon, vows to include in her revenge the king himself, 
together with her husband and his new wife.? That the 
vindictive Olympias would positively spur on Pausanias to 
assassinate Philip, is highly probable. Respecting Alexander, 
though he also was accused, there is no sufficient evidence 
to warrant a similar assertion ; but that some among his 
partisans—men eager to consult his feelings and to ensure his 
succession—lent their encouragements, appears tolerably well 
established. A Greek sophist named Hermokratés is also said 
to have contributed to the deed, though seemingly without 
intention, by his conversation ; and the Persian king (an 
improbable report) by his gold.‘ 

Unconscious of the plot, Philip was about to enter the 
theatre, already crowded with spectators. As he approached 


} Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 10. ‘H @iAbwwou (delOecss) bd Maveaviov, 3:4 7d 
Ficas bBpiadiva alrdy bd ray wepl “Arradoy, &c. Justin, ix. 6; Diodor. 
xvi. 93. 

* Plutarch, Alex. c. 10, ® Plutarch, Alex. c. 10, 

4 Arrian, Exp. Alex. ii. 14, 10. 
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the door, clothed in a white robe, he felt so exalted with im- 
pressions of his own dignity, and so confident in the admiring 
sympathy of the surrounding multitude, that he advanced both 
unarmed and unprotected, directing his guards to hold back. 
As this moment Pausanias, standing near with a Gallic sword 
concealed under his garment, rushed upon him, thrust the 
weapon through his body, and killed him. Having accom- 
plished his purpose, the assassin immediately ran off, and tried 
to reach the gates, where he had previously caused horses to be 
stationed. Being strong and active, he might have succeeded 
in effecting his escape—like most of the assassins of Jason of 
Phere! under circumstances very similar—had not his foot 
stumbled amidst some vine-stocks. The guards and friends of 
Philip were at first paralysed with astonishment and consterna- 
tion. At length however some hastened to assist the dying 
king ; while others rushed in pursuit of Pausanias. Leonnatus 
and Perdikkas overtook him and slew him immediately.? 

In what way, or to what extent, the accomplices of Pausanias 
lent him aid, we are not permitted to know. It is possible that 
they may have posted themselves artfully so as to obstruct pur- 
suit, and favour his chance of escape ; which would appear 
extremely small, after a deed of such unmeasured audacity. 
Three only of the reputed accomplices are known to us by 
name—three brothers from the Lynkestian district of Upper 
Macedonia—Alexander, Heromenés, and Arrhibseus, sons of 
Aéropus ;* but it seems that there were others besides. The 
Lynkestian Alexander—whose father-in-law Antipater was one 
of the most conspicuous and confidential officers in the service 
of Philip—belonged to a good family in» Macedonia, perhaps 
even descendants from the ancient family of the princes of 
Lynkestis.4 It was he who, immediately after Pausanias had 
assassinated Philip, hastened to salute the prince Alexander as 
king, helped him to put on his armour, and marched as one of 
his guards to take possession of the regal palace.> 

This “‘ prima vox” ° was not simply an omen or presage to 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 32. 

9 Diodor. xvi. 94; Justin, ix. 7; Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 

3 Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 25, 1. 

4 Justin, xii. 14; Quintus Curtius, 1, 5, with the note of Mitzel. 

® ‘Arrian, i. 25, 2; Justin, xi. 2. oli Alexandro Lyncistarum fratri 
Pepercit, servans in eo auspicium dignitatis su; nam regem eum primus 
salutaverat.” 

® Tacitus, Hist. ii. 80, “Dum queritur tempus locusque, quodque in re 
tali difficillimum est, prima vox ; dum animo spes, timor, ratio, casus obser- 
vantur 5 egressum cubiculo Vespasianum, pauci milites solito adsistentes 
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Alexander of empire to come, but essentially serviceable to him 
as a real determining cause or condition. The succession to 
the Macedonian throne was often disturbed by feud or blood- 
shed among the members of the regal family ; and under the 
latter circumstances of Philip’s reign, such disturbance was 
peculiarly probable. He had been on bad terms with Alex- 
ander, and on still worse terms with Olympias. While banishing 
persons attached to Alexander, he had lent his ear to Attalus 
with the partisans of the new queen Kleopatra. Had these 
latter got the first start after the assassination, they would have 
organised an opposition to Alexander in favour of the infant 
prince ; which opposition might have had some chances of 
success, since they had been in favour with the deceased 
king, and were therefore in possession of many important 
posts. But the deed of Pausanias took them unprepared, and 
for the moment paralysed them ; while, before they could re- 
cover or take concert, one of the accomplices of the assassin 
ran to put Alexander in motion without delay. A decisive 
initiatory movement from him and his friends, at this critical 
juncture, determined waverers and forestalled opposition. We 
need not wonder therefore that Alexander, when king, testified 
extraordinary gratitude and esteem for his Lynkestian name- 
sake; not simply exempting him from the punishment of 
death inflicted on the other accomplices, but also promoting 
him to great honours and important military commands. 
Neither Alexander and Olympias on the one side, nor Attalus 
and Kleopatra on the other, were personally safe, except by 
acquiring the succession. It was one of the earliest proceed- 
ings of Alexander to send over a special officer to Asia, for the 
purpose of bringing home Attalus prisoner, or of putting him 
to death ; the last of which was done, seemingly through the 
co-operation of Parmenio (who was in joint command with 
Attalus) and his son Philétas.! The unfortunate Kleopatra 
and her child were both put to death shortly afterwards.? 
ordine, /mferatorem salutavere. Tum ceteri accurrere, Casarem, et 
Augustum, et omnia principatus vocabula cumulare; mens a metu ad 
fortunam transierat.” 
.? Quintus Curtius, vii. 1, 3 Diodorus, xvii. 2, 5. Compare Justin, 
xi. 





rustin, ix. 75 xh 2, Pausanias, vii. 7, 53 Plutarch, Alex. c, 10, 

According to Pausanias, Olympias caused Kleopatra and her infant boy 
to perish by a horrible death ; being roasted or baked on a brazen vessel 
suronnded by fire. According to justin, Olympias first slew the daughter 
of Kleopatra on her mother’s bosom, and then caused Kleopatra herself to 
be hanged; while Alexander put to death Caranus, the infant son of 
Kleopatra. ' Plutarch says nothing about this; but states that the cruel 
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Other persons also were slain, of whom I shall speak further in 
describing the reign of Alexander. 

We could have wished to learn from some person actually 
present, the immediate effect produced upon the great miscella- 
neous crowd in the theatre, when the sudden murder of Philip 
first became known. Among the Greeks present, there were 
doubtless many who welcomed it with silent satisfaction, as 
seeming to reopen for them the door of freedom. One person 
alone dared to manifest satisfaction; and that one was 
Olympias. 

Thus perished the destroyer of freedom and independence in 
the Hellenic world, at the age of forty-six or forty-seven, after a 
reign of twenty-three years.? Our information about him is 
signally defective. Neither his means, nor his plans, nor the 
difficulties which he overcame, nor his interior government, are 
known to us with exactness or upon contemporary historical 
authority, But the great results of his reign, and the main 
lines of his character, stand out incontestably. At his accession, 
the Macedonian kingdom was a narrow territory round Pella, 
excluded partially, by independent and powerful Grecian cities, 
even from the neighbouring sea-coast. At his death, Mace- 
donian ascendency was established from the coasts of the 
Propontis to those of the Ionian Sea, and the Ambrakian, 
Messenian, and Saronic Gulfs. Within these boundaries, all 
the cities recognised the supremacy of Philip ; except only 
Sparta, and mountaineers like the A‘tolians and others, de- 
fended by a rugged home. Good fortune had waited on 
Philip’s steps, with a few rare interruptions ;8 but it was good 
fortune crowning the efforts of a rare talent, political and mili- 
tary. Indeed the restless ambition, the indefatigable personal 
activity and endurance, and the adventurous courage, of Philip, 
were such as, in a king, suffice almost of themselves to 
guarantee success, even with abilities much’ inferior to his. 
‘That among the causes of Philip’s conquests, one was corrup- 
treatment of Kleopatra was inflicted by order of Olympias during the 
absence of Alexander, and that he was much displeased at it, The main 
fact, that Kleopatra and her infant child were despatched by violence, 
seems not open to reasonable doubt ; though we cannot verify the details. 

1 After the solemn funeral of Philip, Olympias took down and burned 
the body of Pausanias (which had been crucified), providing for him a 
sepulchral monument ard an annual ceremony of commemoration. Justin, 


ix. 7. 
‘ "Justin (ix. 3) calls Philip 47 years of age; Pausanias (viii. 7, 4) speak 
oth 1545. See Mr, Clintons Fast, Hellen Appen. 4, p. ie a) pee 
® ‘Theopompus, Fragm. 265, ap. Athens. ii p. 77. Kal ebruyfoat 
rdyra éldirxoy, Compare Demosth, Olynth. ii. p. 24. 
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tion, employed abundantly to foment discord and purchase 
partisans among neighbours and enemies—that with winning 
and agreeable manners, he combined recklessness in false 
promises, deceit and extortion even towards allies, and un- 
scrupulous perjury when it suited his purpose—this we find 
affirmed, and there is no reason for disbelieving it.1 Such 
dissolving forces smoothed the way for an efficient and admir- 
able army, organised, and usually commanded, by himself. Its 
organisation adopted and enlarged the best processes of 
scientific warfare employed by Epaminondas and Iphikratés.? 
Begun as well as completed by Philip, and bequeathed as an 
engine ready-made for the conquests of Alexander, it con- 
stitutes an epoch in military history. But the more we extol 
the genius of Philip as a conqueror, formed for successful 
encroachment and aggrandisement at the expense of all his 
neighbours—the less can we find room for that mildness and 
moderation which some authors discover in his character. If, 
on some occasions of his life, such attributes may fairly be 
recognised, we have to set against them the destruction of 
the thirty-two Greek cities in Chalkidiké and the wholesale 
transportation of reluctant and miserable families from one 
inhabitancy to another. 

Besides his skill asa general and politician, Philip was no 
mean proficient in the Grecian accomplishments of rhetoric 
and letters. The testimony of A®schinés as to his effective 
powers of speaking, though requiring some allowance, is not to 
be rejected. Isokratés addresses him as a friend of letters and 
philosophy; a reputation which his choice of Aristotle as 
instructor of his son Alexander, tends to bear out. Yet in 
Philip, as in the two Dionysii of Syracuse and other despots, 
these tastes were found not inconsistent either with the crimes 


1 Theopomp. Fragm. 249; Theopompus ap. Polybium, viii. 11. a3ued- 
rarov 8% xa) kaxorpaynovésraroy wepl ras ray plrwv Kal ovuadyov Kara- 
oxeds, wreloras 8 xéAeu envdpanodicuévoy Kal xexpaticornxéra pera 
Sdrov Kal Blas, &c. 

Justin, ix. 8, Pausanias, vii. 7, 3; vii. 10, 14; viii. 7, 5. Diodor, 
xvi. 54. 

‘The language of Pausanias about Philip, alter doing justice to his great 
conquests and exploits, is very strong—Bs ye nal Spxous Gedy xarerdrnoey 
del, kad exovBas dx) wart) teboaro, xlorw re driuace udAwwra avOpdnor, 
&c. By such conduct, according to Pausanias, Philip brought the divine 
wrath both upon himself and upon his race, which became extinct with the 
next generation. 

2A striking passage occurs, too long to cite, in the third Philippic of 
Demosthenés (p. 123-124), attesting the marvellous stride made by Philip 
in the art and means of effective warfare. 
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of ambition, or the licences of inordinate appetite. The con- 
temporary historian Theopompus, a warm admirer of Philip’s 
genius, stigmatises not only the perfidy of his public dealings, 
but also the drunkenness, gambling, and excesses of all kinds 
in which he indulged—encouraging the like in those around 
him. His Macedonian and Grecian body-guard, 800 in num- 
ber, was a troop in which no decent man could live; dis- 
tinguished indeed for military bravery and aptitude, but sated 
with plunder, and stained with such shameless treachery, san- 
guinary rapacity, and unbridled lust, as befitted only Centaurs 
and Lestrygons.! The number of Philip's mistresses and wives 
was almost on an Oriental scale ;2 and the dissensions thus 
introduced into his court through his offspring by different 
mothers, were fraught with mischievous consequences. 

In appreciating the genius of Philip, we have to appreciate 
also the parties to whom he stood opposed. His good fortune 
was nowhere more conspicuous than in the fact, that he fell 
upon those days of disunion and backwardness in Greece 
(indicated in the last sentence of Xenophon’s Hellenica) when 
there was neither leading city prepared to keep watch, nor 
leading general to take command, nor citizen-soldiers willing 
and ready to endure the hardships of steady service. Philip 
combated no opponents like Epaminondas, or Agesilaus, or 
Iphikratés. How different might have been his career, had 
Epaminondas survived the victory of Mantineia, gained only 
two years before Philip’s accession! To oppose Philip, there 


1 Theopomp. Fragm. 249. ‘AwAas 8 elwciv.... Ayodum roaire 
Onpla ‘yeyorévat, nal rowiroy rpémov rods plAous al robs éralpous GiAlwxou 
xporayopevdévras, ofous ore robs Kerraipous rods rd TfAwy karacxévras, 
ore robs Aaiorpuydvas Tovs Acovrivey meBloy olxjcayras, oft’ KAdAous ob3” 
érofous. 

Compare Athenw. iv. pp. 166, 167; vi. pp. 260, 261. Demosthen. 
Olynth. ii. p. 23. 

Polybius (viii. 1x) censures Theopompus for self-contradiction, in 
ascribing to Philip both unprincipled means and intemperate habits, and 

et extolling his ability and energy as aking. But I see no contradiction 
Between the two, ‘The love of enjoyment waa not suifered to etand in the 
way of Philip’s military and political schemes, either in himself or his 
officers. ‘The master-passion overpowered all appetites ; but when that 

assion did not require effort, intemperance was the habitual relaxation. 
Polybius neither produces any sufficient facts, nor cites any contemporary 
authority, to refute Theopompus. 

It is to be observed that the statements of Theopompus, respecting both 
the public and private conduct of Philip, are as disparaging as anything in 
Demosthenés. 

® Satyrus ap. Athena, xiii, p. 557. ‘O 38 ¢iArwos del ard wéAeuov 
eydper, Ke, 
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needed a man_like himself, competent not only to advise and 
project, but to command in person, to stimulate the zeal of 
Citizen-soldiers, and to set the example of braving danger and 
fatigue. Unfortunately for Greece, no such leader stood for- 
ward. In counsel and speech Demosthenés sufficed for the 
emergency. Twice before the battle of Chzroneia—at 
Byzantium and at Thebes—did he signally frustrate Philip’s 
combinations. But he was not formed to take the lead in 
action, nor was there any one near him to supply the defect. 
In the field, Philip encountered only that “ public inefficiency,” 
at Athens and elsewhere in Greece, of which even Aischinés 
complains ;! and to this decay of Grecian energy, not less than 
to his own distinguished attributes, the unparalleled success of 
his reign was owing. We shall find, during the reign of his son 
Alexander, the like genius and vigour exhibited on a still larger 
scale, and achieving still more wonderful results; while the 
once stirring politics of Greece, after one feeble effort, sink yet 
lower, into the nullity of a subject province. 


CHAPTER XCI 


FIRST PERIOD OF THE REIGN OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT— 
SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF THEBES 


My last preceding chapter ended with the assassination of 
Philip of Macedon, and the accession of his son Alexander the 
Great, then twenty years of age. 

It demonstrates the altered complexion of Grecian history, 
that we are now obliged to seek for marking events in the 
succession to the Macedonian crown, or in the ordinances of 
Macedonian kings. In fact, the Hellenic world has ceased to 
be autonomous. In Sicily, indeed, the free and constitutional 
march, revived by Timoleon, is still destined to continue for a 
few years longer; but all the Grecian cities south of Mount 
Olympus have descended into dependents of Macedonia. 
Such dependence, established as a fact by the battle of 


1 Aschinés cont. Timarchum, p. 26. Ira rl Oavpdfomer thy xowwhy 
ampatlar, totter pyrdpur ex rds Tod Bhyov yropas exrypaponévar ; 

Aischinés chooses to ascribe this public inefficiency—which many admitted 
and deplored, though few except Demosthenés persevered in contending 
against it—to the fact that men of scandalous private lives (like Timarchus) 
were permitted, agsinst the law, to move decrees in the public assembly. 
Compare Zischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 37. 
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Cheroneia and by the subsequent victorious march of Philip 
over Peloponnesus, was acknowledged in form by the vote of 
the Grecian synod at Corinth. While even the Athenians 
had been compelled to concur in submission, Sparta alone, 
braving all consequences, continued inflexible in her refusal. 
The adherence of Thebes was not trusted to the word of the 
Thebans, but ensured by the Macedonian garrison established 
in her citadel, called the Kadmeia. Each Hellenic city, small 
and great—maritime, inland, and insular—{with the single 
exception of Sparta), was thus enrolled as a separate unit in 
the list of subject-allies attached to the imperial headship of 
Philip. 

Under these circumstances, the history of conquered Greece 
loses its separate course, and becomes merged in that of 
conquering Macedonia. Nevertheless, there are particular 
reasons which constrain the historian of Greece to carry on 
the two together for a few years longer. First, conquered 
Greece exercised a powerful action on herconqueror—“ Grecia 
capta ferum victorem cepit.” The Macedonians, though 
speaking a language of their own, had neither language for 
communicating with others, nor literature, nor philosophy, 
except Grecian and derived from Greeks. Philip, while 
causing himself to be chosen chief of Hellas, was himself not 
only partially hellenised, but an eager candidate for Hellenic 
admiration. He demanded the headship under the declared. 
pretence of satisfying the old antipathy against Persia. Next, 
the conquests of Alexander, though essentially Macedonian, 
operated indirectly as the initiatory step of a series of events, 
diffusing Hellenic language (with some tinge of Hellenic 
literature) over a large breadth of Asia—opening that territory 
to the better observation, in some degree even to the superin- 
tendence, of intelligent Greeks—and thus producing conse- 
quences important in many ways to the history of mankind. 
Lastly, the generation of free Greeks upon whom the battle of 
Cheroneia fell, were not disposed to lie quiet if any opportunity 
occurred for shaking off their Macedonian masters. In the 
succeeding chapters will be recorded the unavailing efforts 
made for this purpose, in which Demosthenés and most of the 
other leaders perished. 

Alexander (born in July 356 5.c.), like his father Philip, was 
not a Greek, but a Macedonian and Epirot, partially imbued 
with Grecian sentiment and intelligence. It is true that his 
ancestors, some centuries before, had been emigrants from 
Argos ; but the kings of Macedonia had long lost all trace of 
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any such peculiarity as might originally have distinguished 
them from their subjects. The basis of Philip’s character was 
Macedonian, not Greek: it was the self-will of a barbarian 
prince, not the ingenium civile, or sense of reciprocal obligation 
and right in society with others, which marked more or less 
even the most powerful members of a Grecian city, whether 
oligarchical or democratical. If this was true of Philip, it was 
still more true of Alexander, who inherited the violent tempera- 
ment and headstrong will of his furious Epirotic mother 
Olympias. 

A kinsman of Olympias, named Leonidas, and an Akarnanian 
named Lysimachus, are mentioned as the chief tutors to whom 
Alexander’s childhood was entrusted.1_ Of course the Iliad of 
Homer was among the first things which he learnt as a boy. 
Throughout most of his life, he retained a strong interest in 
this poem, a copy of which, said to have been corrected by 
Aristotle, he carried with him in his military campaigns. We 
are not told, nor is it probable, that he felt any similar attach- 
ment for the less warlike Odyssey. Even as a child, he learnt 
to identify himself in sympathy with Achillés,—his ancestor 
by the mother’s side, according to the Aiakid pedigree. The 
tutor Lysimachus won his heart by calling himself Phoenix— 
Alexander, Achillés—and Philip, by the name of Peleus. Of 
Alexander's boyish poetical recitations, one anecdote remains, 
both curious and of unquestionable authenticity. He was ten 
years old when the Athenian legation, including both Aschinés 
and Demosthenés, came to Pella to treat about peace. While 
Philip entertained them at table, in his usual agreeable and 
convivial manner, the boy Alexander recited for their amuse- 
ment certain passages of poetry which he had learnt; and 
delivered, in response with another boy, a dialogue out of one 
of the Grecian dramas.? 

At the age of thirteen, Alexander was placed under the 
instruction of Aristotle, whom Philip expressly invited for the 
purpose, and whose father Nikomachus had been both friend 
and physician of Philip's father Amyntas. What course of 
study Alexander was made to go through, we unfortunately 
cannot state. He enjoyed the teaching of Aristotle for at 
least three years, and we are told that he devoted himself to it 
with ardour, contracting a strong attachment to his preceptor. 
His powers of addressing an audience, though not so well 
attested as those of his father, were always found sufficient for 
his purpose: moreover, he retained, even in the midst of his 

1 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 5, 6. 8 Aischinés cont. Timarch. p. 167. 
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fatiguing Asiatic campaigns, an interest in Greek literature and 
etry. 

bi At what precise moment, during the lifetime of his father, 
Alexander first took part in active service, we do not know. 
It is said that once, when quite a youth, he received some 
Persian envoys during the absence of his father; and that he 
surprised them by the maturity of his demeanour, as well as 
by the political bearing and pertinence of his questions.! 
Though only sixteen years of age, in 340 B.c. he was left at 
home as regent while Philip was engaged in the sieges of 
Byzantium and Perinthus. He put down a revolt of the 
neighbouring Thracian tribe called Medi, took one of their 
towns, and founded it anew under the title of Alexandria ; 
the earliest town which bore that name, afterwards applied to 
various other towns planted by him and by his successors. In 
the march of Philip into Greece (338 B.c.), Alexander took 
part, commanded one of the wings at the battle of Cheroneia, 
and is said to have first gained the advantage on his side over 
the Theban sacred band.? 

Yet notwithstanding such marks of confidence and co- 
operation, other incidents occurred producing bitter animosity 
between the father and the son. By his wife Olympias, Philip 
had as offspring Alexander and Kleopatra: by a Thessalian 
mistress named Philinna, he had a son named Aridzus (after- 
wards called Philip Arideus): he had also daughters named 
Kynna (or Kynané) and Thessaloniké. Olympias, a woman 
of sanguinary and implacable disposition, had rendered herself 
so odious to him that he repudiated her, and married a new 
wife named Kleopatra. I have recounted in my ninetieth 
chapter the indignation felt by Alexander at this proceeding, 
and the violent altercation which occurred during the con- 
viviality of the marriage banquet; where Philip actually 
snatched his sword, threatened his son’s life, and was only 
prevented from executing the threat by falling down through 
intoxication. After this quarrel, Alexander retired from Mace- 
donia, conducting his mother to her brother Alexander king of 
Epirus. A son was born to Philip by Kleopatra. Her brother or 
uncle Attalus acquired high favour. Her kinsmen and partisans 
generally were also promoted, while Ptolemy, Nearchus, and 
other persons attached to Alexander, were banished.’ 


2 Plutarch, Alex. 5. 

2 Piatarchy Alex. 9. Justin sys that Alexander was the companion of 
his father during part of the war in Thrace (ix. 1). 

* Plutarch, Alex. 10. Arian, iii. 6, 8 
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The prospects of Alexander were thus full of uncertainty 
and peril, up to the very day of Philip’s assassination. The 
succession to the Macedonian crown, though transmitted in 
the same family, was by no means assured as to individual 
members; moreover, in the regal house of Macedonia? (as 
among the kings called Diadochi, who acquired dominion 
after the death of Alexander the Great), violent feuds and 
standing mistrust between father, sons, and brethren, were 
ordinary phenomena, to which the family of the Antigonids 
formed an honourable exception. Between Alexander and 
Olympias on the one side, and Kleopatra with her son Attalus 
on the other, a murderous contest was sure to arise. Kleo- 
patra was at this time in the ascendent ; Olympias was violent 
and mischievous; and Philip was only forty-seven years of age. 
Hence the future threatened nothing but aggravated dissension 
and difficulties for Alexander. Moreover his strong will and 
imperious temper, eminently suitable for supreme command, 
disqualified him from playing a subordinate part even to his 
own father. The prudence of Philip, when about to depart on 
his Asiatic expedition, induced him to attempt to heal these 
family dissensions by giving his daughter Kleopatra in marriage 
to her uncle Alexander of Epirus, brother of Olympias. It 
was during the splendid marriage festival, then celebrated at 
fge, that he was assassinated—Olympias, Kleopatra, and 


1 See the third chapter of Plutarch’s life of Demetrius Poliorkétés ; 
which presents a vivid description of the feelings prevalent between mem- 
Ges ofregal families in those ages, Demetrinay caning home! fom the 
chase with his hunting javelins in his band, goes up to his father 
Antigonus, salutes him, and sits down by his side without disarming. 
This is extolled as an unparalleled proof of the confidence and affection 
subsisting between the father and the son. In the families of all the other 
Diadochi (says Plutarch) murders of sons, mothers, and wives, were 
frequent—murders of brothers were even common, assumed to be pre- 
cautions necessary for security. OBrus Spa advrn BucKowdrnrov 4 &pyh ral 
peordy dmcarlas xa) Svavolas, Bare dyddrecOar Toy ulyiorov rév "AXetdvBpov 
Biaddxwr nal xpeoBbraror, Bri wh poPerras 7dv vidy, AAAG xpocleras Thy Ady xT 
Exorra 105 eduaros rAnolov. Ob why AAA Kal wdvos, bs elxeiv, 3 olnos 
obros éx) wreloras Siadoxds rav Toiobrwy Kaxav dnaBdpevse, wAdov Bb 
aTs wbvos tay dx’ ’Avreydvou SiAtwnos dveiney vidy. AL SE GARGL TX Edd 
Awacat S:a80xal rorAAGY ply Exouer raldwy, roAdGy BY tert guy odvous 
ral yuvaiear’ 7d udv yap adeApods dvaipely, Gowen of yeouérpai 7a althyata 

Uijteres atrnua Kad 





AapBdvoucw, ore cuvexwpeiro xoivdy Tt vous 
Bactarndy drip doparelas. 

Compare Tacitus, Histor. v. 8, about the family feuds of: he kings of 
Judea ; and Xenoph. Hieron. iii. & 

In noticing the Antigonid family as a favourable exception, we must con- 
fine our assertion to the first century of that family. The bloody tragedy 
of Perseus and Demetrius shortly preceded the ruin of the empire. 
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Alexander, being all present, while Attalus was in Asia, 
commanding the Macedonian division sent forward in 
advance, jointly with Parmenio. Had Philip escaped this 
catastrophe, he would doubtless have carried on the war in 
Asia Minor with quite as much energy and skill as it was 
afterwards prosecuted by Alexander: though we may doubt 
whether the father would have stretched out to those ulterior 
undertakings which, gigantic and far-reaching as they were, fell 
short of the insatiable ambition of the son. But successful as 
Philip might have been in Asia, he would hardly have escaped 
gloomy family feuds; with Alexander as a mutinous son, 
under the instigations of Olympias,—and with Kleopatra on 
the other side, feeling that her own safety depended upon the 
removal of regal or quasi-regal competitors. 

From such formidable perils, visible in the distance, if not 
immediately impending, the sword of Pausanias guaranteed 
both Alexander and the Macedonian kingdom. But at the 
moment when the blow was struck, and when the Lynkestian 
Alexander, one of those privy to it, ran to forestall resistance 
and place the crown on the head of Alexander the Great'—no 
one knew what to expect from the young prince thus suddenly 
exalted at the age of twenty years. ‘The sudden death of Philip 
in the fulness of glory and ambitious hopes, must have pro- 
duced the strongest impression, first upon the festive crowd 
assembled,—next throughout Macedonia,—lastly, upon the 
foreigners whom he had reduced to dependence, from the 
Danube to the borders of Paonia. All these dependencies 
were held only by the fear of Macedonian force. It remained 
to be proved whether the youthful son of Philip was capable 
of putting down opposition and upholding the powerful organ- 
isation created by his father. Moreover Perdikkas, the elder 
brother and predecessor of Philip, had left a son named 
Amyntas, now at least twenty-four years of age, to whom many 
looked as the proper successor.? 

But Alexander, present and proclaimed at once by his friends, 
showed himself, both in word and deed, perfectly competent 
to the emergency. He mustered, caressed, and conciliated, 
the divisions of the Macedonian army and the chief officers. 
His addresses were judicious and energetic, engaging that the 


1 Arrian, i. 25, 2; Justin, xi. 2. See preceding chapter, p. 462. 

9 Arrian, De Rebus post Alexandrum, veagm. ‘ap. Photium, cod. 92. p. 
2205 Plutarch, De Fortunf Alex. Magn. p. 327. saga 3t SrovAor fv P 
Maxebovla (after the death of Philip) wpds Audvray &woBAdrouga nab robs 


"Aepéxov wai8as. 
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dignity of the kingdom should be maintained unimpaired,! and 
that even the Asiatic projects already proclaimed should be 
prosecuted with as much vigour as if Philip still lived. 

It was one of the first measures of Alexander to celebrate 
with magnificent solemnities the funeral of his deceased father. 
While the preparations for it were going on, he instituted 
researches to find out and punish the accomplices of Pausanias. 
Of these indeed, the most illustrious person mentioned to us— 
Olympias—was not only protected by her position from punish- 
ment, but retained great ascendency over her son to the end 
of his life. Three other persons are mentioned by name as 
accomplices,—brothers and persons of good family from the 
district of Upper Macedonia called Lynkéstis— Alexander, 
Heromenés, and Arrhabeeus, sons of Aéropus. The two latter 
were put to death, but the first of the three was spared, and 
even promoted to important charges as a reward for his useful 
forwardness in instantly saluting Alexander king.? Others also, 
we know not how many, were executed; and Alexander seems 
to have imagined that there still remained some undetected.® 
The Persian king boasted in public letters,* with how much 
truth we cannot say, that he too had been among the instigators 
of Pausanias. 

Among the persons slain about this time by Alexander, we 
may number his first cousin and brother-in-law Amyntas— 
son of Perdikkas (the elder brother of the deceased Philip) : 
Amyntas was a boy when his father Perdikkas died. Though 
having a preferable claim to the succession, according to usage, 
he had been put aside by his uncle Philip, on the ground of 
his age and of the strenuous efforts required on commencing 
a new reign. Philip had however given in marriage to this 
Amyntas his daughter (by an Illyrian mother) Kynna. Never- 
theless, Alexander now put him to death,> on accusation of 


1 Diod. xvii. 2. 

* Arian, i, 25, 23 Curtius, vii. 1, 6. Alexander son of Aéropus was 
son-in-law of Antipater. The case of this Alexander—and of Olympias— 
afforded a certain basis to those who said (Curtius, vi. 43) that Alexander 
had dealt favourably with the accomplices of Pausanias. 

3 Plutarch, Alexand. 10-27 ; Diodor. xvii. 51; Justin, xi. 11, 

14, TO. 
i. 9, 173 vi. 10, 24. Arrian mentioned this Arsynias son of 
Perdikkas (as well as the fact of his having been put to death by Alexander 
before the Asiatic expedition), in the lost work ra pera *AAéEavSpov—see 
Photius, cod. 92, p. 220. But Arrian, in his account of Alexander's ex- 
edition, does not mention the fact ; which shows that his silence is not to 
assumed as a conclusive reason for discrediting allegations of others. 
Compare Polyznus, viii. 60; and Plutarch, Fort. Alex. Magn. p. 327. 
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conspiracy: under what precise circumstances does not appear 
—but probably Amyntas (who besides being the son of Philip’s 
elder brother, was at least twenty-four years of age, while 
Alexander was only twenty) conceived himself as having a 
better right to the succession, and was so conceived by many 
others. The infant son of Kleopatra by Philip is said to have 
been killed by Alexander, as a rival in the succession; Kleo- 
patra herself was afterwards put to death by Olympias during 
his absence, and to his regret. Attalus, also, uncle of Kleo- 
patra and joint commander of the Macedonian army in Asia, 
was assassinated under the private orders of Alexander, by 
Hekateus and Philotas.1_ Another Amyntas, son of Antiochus 
(there seem to have been several Macedonians named Amyntas), 
fied for safety into Asia :? probably others, who felt themselves 
to be objects of suspicion, did the like—since by the Mace- 
donian custom, not merely a person convicted of high treason, 
but all his kindred along with him, were put to death. 

By unequivocal manifestations of energy and address, and 
by despatching rivals or dangerous malcontents, Alexander 
thus speedily fortified his position on the throne at home. But 
from the foreign dependents of Macedonia—Greeks, Thracians, 
and Illyrians—the like acknowledgment was not so easily 
obtained. Most of them were disposed to throw off the yoke ; 
yet none dared to take the initiative of moving, and the sudden- 
ness of Philip’s death found them altogether unprepared for 
combination. By that event the Greeks were discharged from 
all engagement, since the vote of the confederacy had elected 
him personally as Imperator. They were now at liberty, in so 
far as there was any liberty at all in the proceeding, to elect 
any one else, or to abstain from re-electing at all, and even to 
let the confederacy expire. Now it was only under constraint 
and intimidation, as was well known both in Greece and in 
Macedonia, that they had conferred this dignity even on Philip, 
who had earned it by splendid exploits, and had proved himself 


It was during his expedition into Thrace and Illyria, about eight months 
after his accession, that Alexander promised to give his sister Kynna in 
marriage to Langarus prince of the Agrianes (Arrian, Exp. Al. M. i. 5, 
7). Langarus died of sickness soon after ; so that this marriage never took 

lace. But when the promise was made, Kynna must have been a widow. 
jer husband Amyntas must therefore have been put to death during the 
first months of Alexander's reign. 

1 See chap. xc. ; Diod. xvii. 2; Curtius, 


Fé ii, 1, 6; Justin, ix. 7, xi. 2, 
xi 


6; Plutarch, Alexand. 10; Pausanias, viii. 7, §. 

Arrian, i. 17, 103 Plutarch, Alex. 20} Curtius, iii. 28, 18. 

+ Curtius, vi. 42, 20. Compare with this custom, a passage in the Ajax 
of Sophoklés, v. 725, 
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the ablest captain and politician of the age. They were by no 
means inclined to transfer it to a youth like Alexander, until 
he had shown himself capable of bringing the like coercion to 
bear, and extorting the same submission. The wish to break 
loose from Macedonia, widely spread throughout the Grecian 
cities, found open expression from Demosthenés and others in 
the assembly at Athens. That orator (if we are to believe his 
rival Aschinés), having received private intelligence of the 
assassination of Philip, through certain spies of Charidemus, 
before it was publicly known to others, pretended to have had. 
it revealed to him in a dream by the gods. Appearing in the 
assembly with his gayest attire, he congratulated his country- 
men on the death of their greatest enemy, and pronounced 
high encomiums on the brave tyrannicide of Pausanias, which 
he would probably compare to that of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton.! He depreciated the abilities of Alexander, calling him 
Margités (the name of a silly character in one of the Homeric 
poems), and intimating that he would be too much distracted 
with embarrassments and ceremonial duties at home, to have 
leisure for a foreign march.? Such, according to Atschinés, 
was the language of Demosthenés on the first news of Philip’s 
death. We cannot doubt that the public of Athens, as well as 
Demosthenés, felt great joy at an event which seemed to open 
to them fresh chances of freedom, and that the motion for a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving,® in spite of Phokion’s opposition, was 
readily adopted. But though the manifestation of sentiment 
at Athens was thus anti-Macedonian, exhibiting aversion to the 
renewal of that obedience which had been recently promised 
to Philip, Demosthenés did not go so far as to declare any 
positive hostility.‘ He tried to open communication with the 
Persians in Asia Minor, and also, if we may believe Diodorus, 
with the Macedonian commander in Asia Minor, Attalus. But 
neither of the two missions was successful. Attalus sent his 
letter to Alexander ; while the Persian king,® probably relieved 
by the death of Philip from immediate fear of the Macedonian 
power, despatched a peremptory refusal to Athens, intimating 
that he would furnish no more money.® 





1 Hschinés adv. Ktesiphont. c. 29, p. 469, c 78, p. 603; Plutarch, 
Demosth. 22. 

3 Eschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 547, c- 50 _ ® Plutarch, Phokion, 16, 

4 We gather this from Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 551, c. 

5 Diodorus (xvii. 5) mentions this communication of Demosthenés to 
Attalus ; which, however, I cannot but think improbable. Probably 
Charidemus was the organ of the communications. 

® This letter from Darius is distinctly alluded to, and even a sentence 
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Not merely in Athens, but in other Grecian states also, the 
death of Philip excited aspirations for freedom. The Lacedz- 
monians, who, though unsupported, had stood out inflexibly 
against any obedience to him, were now on the watch for new 
allies; while the Arcadians, Argeians, and Eleians, manifested 
sentiments adverse to Macedonia. The Ambrakiots expelled 
the garrison placed by Philip in their city ; the Atolians passed 
a vote to assist in restoring those Akarnanian exiles whom he 
had banished.? On the other hand, the Thessalians manifested 
unshaken adherence to Macedonia. But the Macedonian 
garrison at Thebes, and the macedonising Thebans who now 
governed that city,? were probably the main obstacles to any 
combined manifestation in favour of Hellenic autonomy. 

Apprised of these impulses prevalent throughout the Grecian 
world, Alexander felt the necessity of checking them by a 
demonstration immediate, as well as intimidating. The energy 
and rapidity of his proceedings speedily overawed all those who 
had speculated on his youth, or had adopted the epithets applied 
to him by Demosthenés. Having surmounted, in a shorter 
time than was supposed possible, the difficulties of his newly- 
acquired position at home, he marched into Greece at the head 
of a formidable army, seemingly about two months after the 
death of Philip. He was favourably received by the Thessalians, 
who passed a vote constituting Alexander head of Greece in 
place of his father Philip; which vote was speedily confirmed 
by the Amphiktyonic assembly, convoked at Thermopylae. 
Alexander next advanced to Thebes, and from thence over the 
isthmus of Corinth into Peloponnesus. The details of his 
march we do not know; but his great force, probably not 
inferior to that which had conquered at Cheroneia, spread 
terror everywhere, silencing all except his partisans. Nowhere 
was the alarm greater than at Athens. The Athenians, 


cited from it, by Aischints adv. Ktesiph. pp. 633, 634, c. 88. We know 
that Darius wrote in very different language not long afterwards, near the 
time when Alexander crossed into Asia (Arrian, ii, 14, 11). The first letter 
must have been sent shortly after Philip's death, when Darius was publicly 
boasting of having procured the deed, and before he had yet learnt to fear 
Alexander. Compare Diodor. xvii. 7. 

) Diodor. xvii. 3. 

4 Diodorus (xvii. 3) says that the Thebans passed a vote to expel the 
Macedonian garrison in the Kadmeia, But I have little hesitation in 
Tejecting this statement, We may be sure that the presence of the Mace- 
donian garrison was connected with the predominance in the city of 2 
party favourable to Macedonia. In the ensuing year, when the resistance 
really occurred, this was done by the anti-Macedonian party, who then got 
back from exile. 
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recollecting both the speeches of their orators and the votes of 
their assembly,—offensive at least, if not hostile, to the Mace- 
donians—trembled lest the march of Alexander should be 
directed against their city, and accordingly made preparation 
for standing a siege. All citizens were enjoined to bring in 
their families and properties from the country, insomuch that 
the space within the walls was full both of fugitives and of 
cattle At the same time, the assembly adopted, on the 
motion of Demadés, a resolution of apology and full submission 
to Alexander: they not only recognised him as chief of Greece, 
but conferred upon him divine honours, in terms even more 
emphatic than those bestowed on Philip. The mover, with 
other legates, carried the resolution to Alexander, whom they 
found at Thebes, and who accepted their submission. A young 
speaker named Pytheas is said to have opposed the vote in the 
Athenian assembly. Whether Demosthenés did the like—or 
whether, under the feeling of disappointed anticipations and 
overwhelming Macedonian force, he condemned himself to 
silence,—we cannot say. That he did not go with Demadés 
on the mission to Alexander, seems a matter of course, though 
he is said to have been appointed by public vote to do so, and 
to have declined the duty. He accompanied the legation as 
far as Mount Kithzron, on the frontier, and then returned to 
Athens.* We read with astonishment that Atschinés and his 
other enemies denounced this step as a cowardly desertion. 
No envoy could be so odious to Alexander, or so likely to 
provoke refusal for the proposition which he carried, as 
Demosthenés. To employ him in such a mission would have 
been absurd ; except for the purpose probably intended by his 
enemies, that he might be either detained by the conqueror as 
an expiatory victim,® or sent back as a pardoned and humiliated 
prisoner. 


1 Demadis Fragment. Sxtp rs BuBexaerlas, p. 180. 

2 Arrian, i. 1, 4. 

3 Plutarch, Reipub. Ger. Precept. p. 804. 

4 Zschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 564, c. 50; Deinarchus cont. Demosth. p. 
573 Diodor. xvii. 4; Plutarch, Demosth. ¢. 23 (Plutarch confounds the 
proceedings of this year with those of the succeeding year). Demadés, in 
the fragment of his oration remaining to us, makes no allusion to this pro- 
ceeding of Demosthenés. 

‘This decree, naming Demosthenés among the envoys, is likely enough to 
have been passed chiefly by the votes of his enemies. It was always open 
to an Athenian citizen to accept or decline such an appointment. 

* Several years afterwards, Demadés himself was put to death by 
Anspater, to whom he had been sent as envoy from Athens (Diodor. 
xviii. 48). 
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After displaying his force in various portions of Peloponnesus, 
Alexander returned to Corinth, where he convened deputies 
from the Grecian cities generally. The list of those cities 
which obeyed the summons is not before us, but probably it 
included nearly all the cities of Central Greece. We know only 
that the Lacedzemonians continued to stand aloof, refusing all 
concurrence. Alexander asked from the assembled deputies 
the same appointment which the victorious Philip had required 
and obtained two years before—the hegemony or headship of 
the Greeks collectively for the purpose of prosecuting war 
against Persia.) To the request of a prince at the head of an 
irresistible army, one answer only was admissible. He 
was nominated Imperator with full powers, by land and sea. 
Overawed by the presence and sentiment of Macedonian force, 
all acquiesced in this vote except the Lacedzemonians. 

The convention sanctioned by Alexander was probably the 
same as that settled by and with his father Philip. Its grand 
and significant feature was, that it recognised Hellas as a 
confederacy under the Macedonian prince as imperator, 
president, or executive head and arm. It crowned him with a 
legal sanction as keeper of the peace within Greece, and 
conqueror abroad in the name of Greece. Of its other 
conditions, some are made known to us by subsequent 
complaints ; such conditions as, being equitable and tutelary 
towards the members generally, the Macedonian chief found it 
inconvenient to observe, and speedily began to violate. Each 
Hellenic city was pronounced, by the first article of the 
convention, to be free and autonomous. In each, the existing 
political constitution was recognised asit stood ; all other cities 
were forbidden to interfere with it, or to second any attack by 
its hostile exiles.2 No new despot was to be established ; no 


1 Arrian, i. 1, 2. abreiv nop! airy Thy jyenovlay ris Ind sobs Tépoas 
orpareas, fvriva biAlrne 48n Eoras- Kal airhoavra Aapely wapd xdvrur, 


Ady AaxeBaipovlay, &c. 

‘Arrian speaks as if this request had been addressed only to the Greeks 
within Peloponnesus; moreover he mentions no assembly at Corinth, 
which is noticed (though with some confusion) by Diodorus, Justin, and 
Plutarch. Cities out ok Peloponnesus, as well as within it, must have been 
included ; unless we suppose that the resolution of the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, which had been previously passed, was held to comprehend all 
the extra-Peloponnesian cities, which seems not probable. 

® Demosthenés (or Pseudo-Demosthenés), Orat. xvii. de Foedere Alex- 
andrino, pp. 213, 214. éxurdrre: 4 avvbhxn ebbbs dv dpxf, eAcvOépous eva 
wal abrovéuous robs “EAAnvas—Eort yip ‘yeypapudvov, ddy tives ras 
rodirelas ras nap’ Exdorois obcas, Ere rods Bpxovs rods rep) vhs elphrms 
Surveay, narartawes, xoreulovs elves waar Tois THis elphyns weréxousw . . . 
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dispossessed despot was to be restored.1 Each city became 
bound to discourage in every other, as far as possible, all illegal 
violence—such as political executions, confiscation, spoliation, 
redivision of land or abolition of debts, factious manumission of 
slaves, &c.2. To each was guaranteed freedom of navigation ; 
maritime capture was prohibited, on pain of enmity from all.® 
Each was forbidden to send armed vessels into the harbour of 
any other, or to build vessels or engage seamen there.* By 
each, an oath was taken to observe these conditions, to declare 
war against all who violated them, and to keep them inscribed 
ona commemorative column. Provision seems to have been 
made for admitting any additional city on its subsequent 
application, though it might not have been a party to the 
original contract. Moreover, it appears that a standing 
military force, under Macedonian orders, was provided to 
enforce observance of the convention ; and that the synod of 
deputies was contemplated as likely to meet periodically.® 

Such was the convention, in so far as we know its terms, 


2 Demosthen. Orat. de Foedere Alex. p. 213. 

2 Demosth. ib. p. 215. 

* Demosth. ib. p. 217. lore yap Shrov ev tals owOhnais, thy OdAarray 
wreiv rods peréxovras rijs elphyns, xal undéva kedbew abrods und’ xardyew 
mdaiov unbevds robrav: day 36 Tis waph Taira woifj, oAduioy evar wact Tois 
iis elphyns weréxouow. . . . 

4 Demosth. ib. pp. 218, 219. Bahnecke, in his instructive comments on 
this convention (Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Attischen Redner, p. 
623), has treated the prohibition here mentioned as if it were one specially 
binding the Macedonians not to sail with armed ships into the Peirceus. 
‘This undoubtedly is the particular case on which the orator insists; but I 
conceive it to have been only a particular case under a general prohibitory 
rule. 

5 Arrian, ii. 1, 734i. 2, 4. Demosth. de Foed. Alex. p. 213. Tenedos, 
Mityléné, Antissa, and Eresus, can hardly have been members of the con- 
vention when first sworn. 

© Demosth. Orat. de Foed. Alex. p. 215. tori yap dv rats cuvPhnas 
enipereiobar rods cuvedpebovras Kal robs dal rH Koivh pvrang 
reraynudvous, Brws dv ais xowavoloas xbdeat wh ylyvevrar Odvarot 
undt guyal xapd robs xeipdvous rais réAect vouous . ... . Of 8& rocobrou 
Béover robrav 7 KwAbew, Gore Ka) ovyxarackevdCovaw, &c. (p. 216). 

‘The persons designated by of 3é, and denounced throughout this oration 
generally, are, Alexander or the Macedonian officers and soldiers. 

‘A passage in Deinarchus cont. Demosth. p. 14, leads to the supposition, 
that a standing Macedonian force was kept at Corinth, occupying the 
Isthmus. The Thebans declared against Macedonia (in August or 
September 335 B.C.), and proceeding to besiege the Macedonian garrison 
in the Kadmeia, sent envoys to entreat aid from the Arcadians. ‘‘ These 
envoys (says Deinarchus) got with difficulty by sea to the Arcadians”—ot 
nara @ddaocay wddts dpixovro xpds exelvous. Whence should this diffi- 
culty arise, except from a Macedonian occupation of Corinth? 
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agreed to by the Grecian deputies at Corinth with Alexander ; 
but with Alexander at the head of an irresistible army. He 
proclaimed it as the “ public statute of the Greeks,” ! constitut- 
ing a paramount obligation, of which he was the enforcer, bind- 
ing on all, and authorising him to treat all transgressors as 
rebels. It was set forth as counterpart of, and substitute for, 
the convention of Antalkidas, which we shall presently see the 
officers of Darius trying to revive against him—the headship of 
Persia against tha: of Macedonia. Such is the melancholy 
degradation of the Grecian world, that its cities have no alter- 
native except to choose between these two foreign potentates— 
or to invite the help of Darius, the most distant and least 
dangerous, whose headship could hardly be more than nominal, 
against a neighbour sure to be domineering and compressive, 
and likely enough to be tyrannical. Of the once powerful 
Hellenic chiefs and competitors—Sparta, Athens, Thebes— 
under each of whom the Grecian world had been upheld as an 
independent and self-determining aggregate, admitting the free 
play of native sentiment and character under circumstances 
more or less advantageous—the two last are now confounded 
as common units (one even held under garrison) among the 
subject-allies of Alexander; while Sparta preserves only the 
dignity of an isolated independence. 

It appears that during the nine months which succeeded the 
swearing of the convention, Alexander and his officers (after 
his return to Macedonia) were active, both by armed force and 
by mission of envoys, in procuring new adhesions and in re- 
modelling the governments of various cities suitably to their 
own views. Complaints of such aggressions were raised in the 
public assembly of Athens, the only place in Greece where any 
liberty of discussion still survived. An oration, pronounced by 
Demosthenés, Hyperidés, or one of the contemporary anti- 
Macedonian politicians (about the spring or early summer of 
335 B.c.),? imparts to us some idea both of the Macedonian 


1 Arrian, i, 16, 10. apd rd xow Sdtavra rols"EAAnew. Alter the death 
of Darius, Alexander pronounced that the Grecian mercenarics who had 
been serving with that prince, were highly criminal for having contravened 
the general vote of the Greeks (wap ra 86ypara 7a 'EAMen, except such 
as had taken service before that vote was passed, and except the Sino- 
Peans, whom Alexander considered as subjects of Persia and not partakers 
oi xowoi ray ‘EAAGvuv (Arian, iii. 23, 15; ili. 24, 8, 9). 

4 Thisis the oration wep) rv xpbs "AA¢EavSpov curdnxay already more 
than once alluded to above. Though standing among the Demosthenic 
works, it is supposed by Libanius as well as by most modern critics not to 
be the production of Demosthenés—upon internal grounds of style, which 
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interventions steadily going on, and of the unavailing remon- 
strances raised against them by individual Athenian citizens. 
At the time of this oration, such remonstrances had already 
been often repeated. They were always met by the macedon- 
ising Athenians with peremptory declarations that the conven- 
tion must be observed. But in reply, the remonstrants urged, 
that it was unfair to call upon Athens for strict observance of 
the convention, while the Macedonians and their partisans in 
the various cities were perpetually violating it for their own 
profit. Alexander and his officers (affirms this orator) had 
never once laid down their arms since the convention was 
settled. They had been perpetually tampering with the govern- 
ments of the various cities, to promote their own partisans to 
power.! In Messéné, Sikyon, and Pelléné, they had subverted 
the popular constitutions, banished many citizens, and estab- 
lished friends of their own as despots. The Macedonian force, 
destined as a public guarantee to enforce the observance of the 
convention, had been employed only to overrule its best con- 
ditions, and to arm the hands of factious partisans.2 Thus 
Alexander, in his capacity of Imperator, disregarding all the 
restraints of the convention, acted as chief despot for the 
maintenance of subordinate despots in the separate cities.* 
Even at Athens, this imperial authority had rescinded sentences 
of the Dikastery, and compelled the adoption of measures 
contrary to the laws and constitution.* 


are certainly forcible. Libanius says that it bears much resemblance to the 
style of Hyperidés. At any rate, there seems no reason to doubt that it is 
a genuine oration of one of the contemporary orators. I agree with 
Bohnecke (Forschungen, P: 629) in thinking’ that it must have been 
delivered a few months after the convention with Alexander, before the 
taking of Thebes, 

1 Demosthenés (or Pseudo-Demosth.), Orat. de Feedere Alex. p. 216. 
OSra pry rolvvy pablus Ta Beda exhveyne 5 Maxeddv, Gore obSt xarddero 
adore, UAX? bri nal viv reptépxerat wad! Saov Bbvarar, &c. 

2 Demosth. ib. pp. 214, 215. 

® Demosth. (or Pseudo-Demosth.) Orat. de Foedere Alex. pp. 212, 
214, 215, 220, where the orator speaks of Alexander as the ripavvos of 
Greece. 

‘The orator argues (p. 213) that the Macedonians had recognised des- 
poss, as contrary to the convention, in so far as to expel the despots 

om the towns of Antissa and Eresus in Lesbos. But probably these 
despots were in correspondence with the Persians on the opposite mainland, 
or with Memnon. 

“ Demosth. (or Pseudo-Demosth.) Orat. de Foedere Alex. 215. 
rods 8° ISlovs duds vduous dvayedCovor rvay, robs pty cesiudvens ey 
rots Bixarrnplois apuévres, Erepa Bk xauxAnl} roiabra BiaCsueros wapavo- 
Beye 

VOL. XI. R 
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At sea, the wrongful aggressions of Alexander or his officers 
had been not less manifest than on land. The convention, 
guaranteeing to all cities the right of free navigation, distinctly 
forbade each to take or detain vessels belonging to any other. 
Nevertheless the Macedonians had seized, in the Hellespont, 
all the merchantmen coming out with cargoes from the Euxine, 
and carried them into Tenedos, where they were detained, under 
various fraudulent pretences, in spite of remonstrances from the 
proprietors and cities whose supply of corn was thus intercepted. 
Among these sufferers, Athens stood conspicuous ; since con- 
sumers of imported corn, ship-owners, and merchants, were 
more numerous there than elsewhere. The Athenians, address- 
ing complaints and remonstrances without effect, became at 
length so incensed, and perhaps uneasy about their provisions, 
that they passed a decree to equip and despatch 100 triremes, 
appointing Menestheus (son of Iphikratés) admiral. By this 
strenuous manifestation, the Macedonians were induced to 
release the detained vessels. Had the detention been pro- 
longed, the Athenian fleet would have sailed to extort re- 
dress by force; so that, as Athens was more than a match for 
Macedon on sea, the maritime empire of the latter would have 
been overthrown, while even on land much encouragement 
would have been given to malcontents against it.) Another 
incident had occurred, less grave than this, yet still dwelt upon 
by the orator as an infringement of the convention, and as an 
insult to the Athenians. Though an express article of the con- 
vention prohibited armed ships of one city from entering the 
harbour of another, still a Macedonian trireme had been sent 
into Peiraeus to ask permission that smaller vessels might be 
built there for Macedonian account. This was offensive to a 
large proportion of Athenians, not only as violating the con- 
vention, but as a manifest step towards employing the nautical 


2 Demosth. ib. p. 217. els roBro yap brepoylas HAtoy, Gore els TéveBov 
fimavra 18 &e roi Téyrou mAoia xarhyayoy, kal oxevwepotpevor wep] abrd ob 
xpdrepoy apeioay, xplv ipeis Aynploarde tprtpes txardy wAnpody Kab 
nabérrew ebds rére—$ wap’ erdxicrov dxolncey abrods dpaipeBiiva Bixalos 
Thy kare BdAaccay ‘yyeuoviay .... p. 218. “Ews yap by ef tov Kara 
Odracoar xa udvoss AvoupicBnrhres elvat xvplois (the Athenians), rols ye 
nard viv xpds tH trapyoton Buvduer fori mpoBodds érépas loxuporépas 
ebpécbai, &e. 

‘We know that Alexander caused a squadron of ships to sail round to and 
up the Danube from Byzantium (Arrian, i. 3, 3), to meet him after his 
march by land from the southern coast of Thrace. It is not improbable 
that the Athenian vessels detained may have come loaded with a supply of 
corn, and that the detention of the corn-ships may have been intended to 
facilitate this operation. 
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equipments and seamen of Athens for the augmentation of the 
Macedonian navy.! 

“Let those speakers who are perpetually admonishing us to 
observe the convention (the orator contends), prevail on the 
imperial chief to set the example of observing it on his part. 
I too impress upon you the like observance. To a democracy 
nothing is more essential than scrupulous regard to equity and 
justice.2 But the convention itself enjoins all its members to 
make war against transgressors ; and pursuant to this article, 
you ought to make war against Macedon.® Be assured that all 
Greeks will see that the war is neither directed against them nor 
brought on by your fault.‘ At this juncture, such a step for 
the maintenance of your own freedom as well as Hellenic free- 
dom generally, will be not less opportune and advantageous 
than it is just.6 The time is coming for shaking off your dis- 
graceful submission to others, and your oblivion of our own 
past dignity.° If you encourage me, I am prepared to make 
a formal motion—To declare war against the violators of the 
convention, as the convention itself directs.” 7 

A formal motion for declaring war would have brought upon 
the mover a prosecution under the Graphé Paranomén, Ac- 
cordingly, though intimating clearly that he thought the actual 
juncture (what it was we do not know) suitable, he declined to 
incur such responsibility without seeing beforehand a manifest- 
ation of public sentiment sufficient to give him hopes of a 
favourable verdict from the Dikastery. The motion was pro- 
bably not made. But a speech so bold, even though not 


1 Demosth. (or Pseudo-Demosth.) Orat. de Foedere Alex. p. 219. 

2 Demosth. ib. p. 211. olyai yap olbty ofr rors Snpoxparouuévors 
mpéew bs mept 7d Yoov nab 7d Blkaioy onovddew. 

I give here the main sense, without binding myself to the exact phrases. 

3 Demosth. ib. p. 213. Kal yap Ere xpooryéyparras ev rais cwohuats, 
mworduioy elvat, rdv desiva beep "AALtavEpos rovodvra, Exact vols ris siphons 
xowavoda,, nal thy xépav abrod, nal exparebectar ex’ abrby Srarras. 
Compare p, 214 int 

4 Demosth. ib. p. 217. obBels duiv eyxardoe: ror’ trav ‘EAAhvew ds 
pa mapéBnré ri Tov Kowy Suodoyniévrav, &AAA Kad xdpw iovow Bri udyor 
einrdylare robs taba xowivras, kc. 

5 Demosth. ib. p. 214. vuvl 8’, 81’ eis rabrd Bixaioy dua cal 6 xapds xa) 
7d cuppepor cuvBeSpduney, BAdrw pa Twd xpdvov dvapyeveire tis ISlas 
pean Sua cal rijs rav bade “EAAhver brrirablobas; 

© Demosth. ib. p. 220. ef Gpa mort Bei wavoasda alexpas érépos 
Axodovboivras, GAA px’? AvaurmoGivar pndeusis gurorulas ray ee 
Apyaiordzon wal wAelorou ral uddiora xderev dvipsnwy Ayir dxopxovosr. 

Demosth. (or Pseudo-Demosth.) Orat. de Foedere Alex. édy ody 
sietnre, redo, naddwep af gurbiinas KeAsGoval, ToAcuely Tois wapapeBn- 
xbow, 
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followed up by a motion, is in itself significant of the state of 
feeling in Greece during the months immediately following the 
Alexandrine convention. This harangue is only one among 
many delivered in the Athenian assembly, complaining of 
Macedonian supremacy as exercised under the convention. 
It is plain that the acts of Macedonian officers were such as 
to furnish ample ground for complaint ; and the detention of 
all the trading ships coming out of the Euxine, shows us that 
even the subsistence of Athens and the islands had become 
more or lessendangered. Though the Athenians resorted to no 
armed interference, their assembly at least afforded a theatre 
where public protest could be raised and public sympathy 
manifested. 

It is probable too that at this time Demosthenés and the 
other anti-Macedonian speakers were encouraged by assurances 
and subsidies from Persia. Though the death of Philip, and 
the accession of an untried youth of twenty, had led Darius to 
believe for the moment that all danger of Asiatic invasion was 
passed, yet his apprehensions were now revived by Alexander's 
manifested energy, and by the renewal of the Grecian league 
under his supremacy.1 It was apparently during the spring 
of 335 B.c., that Derius sent money to sustain the anti-Mace- 
donian party at Athens and elsewhere. /Eschinés affirms, and 
Deinarchus afterwards repeats (both of them orators hostile to 
Demosthenés)—That about this time, Darius sent to Athens 
300 talents which the Athenian people refused, but which 
Demosthenés took, reserving however 70 talents out of the 
sum for his own private purse: That public inquiry was after- 
wards instituted on the subject. Yet nothing is alleged as 
having been made out ;? at least Demosthenés was neither 
condemned, nor even brought (as far as appears) to any formal 
trial. Out of such data we can elicit no specific fact. But 
they warrant the general conclusion, that Darius, or the satraps 
in Asia Minor, sent money to Athens in the spring of 335 B.c., 
and letters or emissaries to excite hostilities against Alexander. 


) Diodorus, xvii. 7. 

4 Aéschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 634; Deinarchus adv. Demosth. s. 11-19, 
p- 9-14. It is Aischinés who states that the 300 talents were sent to the 
Athenian people, and refused by them. 

Three years later, after the battle of Issus, Alexander in his letter to 
Darius accuses that :prince of having sent both letters and.money into 
Greece, for the purpose of exciting war against him. Alexander states 
that the Lacedzemonians accepted the money, but that all the other Grecian 
cities refused it (Arrian, ii, 14, 9). ‘There is no reason to doubt these facts ; 
but T find nothing idenifying the precise point of time to which Alexander 
alludes, 
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That Demosthenés, and probably other leading orators, 
received such remittances from Persia, is no evidence of that 
personal corruption which is imputed to them by their enemies. 
It is noway proved that Demosthenés applied the money to 
his own private purposes. To receive and expend it in trying 
to organise combinations for the enfranchisement of Greece, 
was a proceeding which he would avow as not only legitimate, 
but patriotic. It was aid obtained from one foreign prince to 
enable Hellas to throw off the worse dominion of another. At 
this moment, the political interest of Persia coincided with that 
of all Greeks who aspired to freedom. Darius had no chance 
of becoming master of Greece ; but his own security prescribed 
to him to protect her from being made an appendage of the 
Macedonian kingdom, and his means of doing so were at this 
moment ample, had they been efficaciously put forth, Now 
the purpose of a Greek patriot would be to preserve the in- 
tegrity and autonomy of the Hellenic world against all foreign 
interference. To invoke the aid of Persia against Hellenic 
enemies—as Sparta had done both in the Peloponnesian war 
and at the peace of Antalkidas, and as Thebes and Athens had 
followed her example in doing afterwards—was an unwarrant- 
able proceeding: but to invoke the same aid against the 
dominion of another foreigner, at once nearer and more 
formidable, was open to no blame on the score either of 
patriotism or policy. Demosthenés. had vainly urged his 
countrymen to act with energy against Philip, at a time when 
they might by their own efforts have upheld the existing 
autonomy both for Athens and for Greece generally. He now 
seconded or invited Darius, at a time when Greece single- 
handed had become incompetent to the struggle against 
Alexander, the common enemy both of Grecian liberty and 
of the Persian empire. Unfortunately for Athens as well as 
for himself, Darius, with full means of resistance in his 
hands, played his game against Alexander even with more 
a pidity and improvidence than Athens had played hers against 

ilip. 

While such were the aggressions of Macedonian officers in 
the exercise of their new imperial authority, throughout Greece 
and the islands—and such the growing manifestations of re- 
pugnance to it at Athens—Alexander had returned home to 
push the preparations for his Persian campaign. He did not. 
however think it prudent to transport his main force into Asia, 
until he had made his power and personal ascendency felt 
by the Macedonian dependencies, westward, northward, and 
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north-eastward of Pella—Illyrians, Pzonians, and Thracians. 
Under these general names were comprised a number?! of 
distinct tribes, or nations, warlike and for the most part pre- 
datory. Having remained unconquered until the victories of 
Philip, they were not kept in subjection even by him without 
difficulty : nor were they at all likely to obey his youthful 
successor, until they had seen some sensible evidence of his 
personal energy. 

Accordingly, in the spring, Alexander put himself at the 
head of a large force, and marched in an easterly direction 
from Ampbhipolis, through the narrow Sapean pass between 
Philippi and the sea.? In ten days’ march he reached the 
difficult mountain path over which alone he could cross Mount 
Heaemus (Balkan). Here he found a body of the free Thra- 
cians and of armed merchants of the country assembled to 
oppose his progress, posted on the high ground with waggons 
in their front, which it was their purpose to roll down the steep 
declivity against the advancing ranks of the Macedonians. 
Alexander eluded this danger by ordering his soldiers either to 
open their ranks, so as to let the waggons go through freely 
—or where there was no room for such loose array, to throw 
themselves on the ground with their shields closely packed 
together and slanting over their bodies; so that the wagons, 
dashing down the steep and coming against the shields, were 
carried off the ground, and made to bound over the bodies of 
the men to the space below. All the waggons rolled down 
without killing a single man. The Thracians, badly armed, 
were then easily dispersed by the Macedonian attack, with the 
loss of 1500 men killed, and all their women and children 
made prisoners. The captives and plunder were sent back 
under an escort to be sold at the seaports. 

Having thus forced the mountain road, Alexander led his 


1 Strabo speaks of the Thracian ¥ér7 as twenty-two in number, capable 
of sending out 200,000 foot, and 15,000 horse (Strabo, vii. Fragm. 
Vatic. 48). 

® Strabo, vii, p. 331 (Fragm.); Arrian, i. 1, 6; Appian, Bell. Civil. iv. 
87, 105, 106. Appian gives (iv. 103) a good general description of the 
Sino impassable and trackless country to the north and north-east of 

ilippi. 

= Arian, i, 1,12, 17. The precise locality of that steep road whereby 
Alexander crossed the Balkan, cannot be determined. Baron von Moltke, 
in his account of the Russian campaign in Bulgaria (1828-1829), gives an 
enumeration of four roads, passable by an army, crossing this chain from 
north to south (see chap. i. of that work). But whether Alexander passed 


by any ane of these four, or by some other road still more to the west, we 
not tell. 
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army over the chain of Mount Hzmus, and marched against 
the Triballi; a powerful Thracian tribe,—extending (as far as 
can be determined) from the plain of Kossovo in modern 
Servia northwards towards the Danube,—whom Philip had 
conquered, yet not without considerable resistance and even 
occasional defeat. Their Prince Syrmus had already retired 
with the women and children of the tribe into an island of the 
Danube called Peuké, where many other Thracians had also 
sought shelter. The main force of the Triballi took post in 
woody ground on the banks of the river Zyginus, about three 
days’ march from the Danube. Being tempted, however, by 
an annoyance from the Macedonian light-armed, to emerge 
from their covered position into the open plain, they were 
here attacked by Alexander with his cavalry and infantry, in 
close combat, and completely defeated. Three thousand of 
them were slain, but the rest mostly eluded pursuit by means 
of the wood, so that they lost few prisoners. The loss of the 
Macedonians was only eleven horsemen and forty foot slain, 
according to the statement of Ptolemy, son of Lagus, then one 
of Alexander’s confidential officers, and afterwards founder of 
the dynasty of Greco-Egyptian kings.? 

Three days’ march, from the scene of action, brought 
Alexander to the Danube, where he found some armed ships 
which had been previously ordered to sail (probably with 
stores of provision) from Byzantium round by the Euxine and 
up the river. He first employed these ships in trying to land 
a. body of troops on the island of Peuké ; but his attempt was 
frustrated by the steep banks, the rapid stream, and the reso- 
lute front of the defenders on shore. To compensate for this 
disappointment, Alexander resolved to make a display of his 
strength by crossing the Danube and attacking the Gete; 
tribes, chiefly horsemen armed with bows,? analogous to the 
Thracians in habits and language. They occupied the left 
bank of the river, from which their town was about four miles 
distant. The terror of the Macedonian successes had brought 
together a body of 4000 Getz, visible from the opposite shore, 
to resist any crossing. Accordingly Alexander got together a 
quantity of the rude boats (hollowed out of a single trunk) 
employed for transport on the river, and caused the tent-skins 
of the army to be stuffed with hay in order to support rafts. 
‘He then put himself on shipboard during the night, and con- 
trived to carry across the river a body of 4000 infantry, and 
1500 cavalry, landing on a part of the bank where there 


? Arrian, i, 2. 3 Strabo, vii. p. 303. 
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was high standing wheat and no enemy’s post. The Geta, 
intimidated not less by this successful passage than by the 
excellent array of Alexander’s army, hardly stayed to sustain 
a charge of cavalry, but hastened to abandon their poorly 
fortified town and retire farther away from the river. Enter- 
ing thetown without resistance, he destroyed it, carried away 
such moveables as he found, and then returned to the river 
without delay. Before he quitted the northern bank, he 
offered sacrifice to Zeus the Preserver—to Héraklés—and to 
the God Ister (Danube) himself, whom he thanked for having 
shown himself not impassable.1 On the very same day, he 
recrossed the river to his camp; after an empty demonstra- 
tion of force, intended to prove that he could do what neither 
his father nor any Grecian army had ever yet done, and what 
every one deemed impossible—crossing the greatest of all 
known rivers without a bridge and in the face of an enemy.? 
The terror spread by Alexander's military operations was so 

1 Anjan, i. 4, 2-7. 

2 Neither the point where Alexander crossed the Danube,—nor the 
situation of the island called Peuké,—nor the identity of the river Lyginus, 
—nor the part of Mount Heemus which Alexander forced his way over— 
can be determined. The data given by Arrian are too brief and too meagre, 
to make out with assurance any part of his march after he crossed the Nestus. 
The facts reported by the historian represent only a‘small portion of what 
Alexander really did in this expedition. 

It seems clear however that the main purpose of Alexander was to attack 
and humble the Triballi, Their locality is known generally as the region 
where the modem Servia joins Bulgaria. They reached eastward (in the 
times of Thucydides, ii. 96) as far as the river Oskius or Isker, which 
crosses the chain of Heemus from south to north, passes by the modern city 
of Sophia, and falls into the Danube. Now Alexander, in order to conduct 
his army from the eastern bank of the river Nestus, near its mouth, to the 
country of the Triballi, would naturally pass through Philippopolis, which 
city appears to have been founded by his father Philip, and therefore 
probably had a regular road of communication to the maritime regions. 
(See Stephanus Byz. v. d:Aurxdwodis.) Alexander would cross Mount 
Hamus, then, somewhere north-west of Fhilippopolis, We read in the 
year 376 B.C. (Diodor. xv. 36) of an invasion of Abdéra by the Triballi ; 
which shows that there was a road, not unfit for an army, fromtheir territory 
to the eastern side of the mouth of the river Nestus, where Abdéra was 
situated. This was the road which Alexander is likely to have followed. 
But he must probably have made a considerable circuit to the eastward ; 
for the route which Paul Lucas describes himself as having taken direct from 
Philippopolis to Drama, can hardly have been fit for an army. 

The river Lyginus may perhaps be the modern Isker, but this is not 
certain. ‘The iund called Peuke is still more perplexing. Strabo speaks 
of it as if it were near the mouth of the Danube (vii. p. 301-305). But it 
seems impossible that either the range of the Triballi, or the march of 
Alexander, can have extended so far eastward. Since Strabo (as well as 

Arrian) copied Alexander’s march from Ptolemy, whose authority is very 
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great, that not only the Triballi, but the other autonomous 
Thracians around, sent envoys tendering presents or tribute, 
and soliciting peace. Alexander granted their request. His 
mind being bent upon war with Asia, he was satisfied with 
having intimidated these tribes so as to deter them from rising 
during his absence. What conditions he imposed, we do not 
know, but he accepted the presents.! 

While these applications from the Thracians were under 
debate, envoys arrived from a tribe of Gauls occupying a 
distant mountainous region westward towards the Ionic Gulf. 
Though strangers to Alexander, they had heard so much of 
the recent exploits, that they came with demands to be admitted 
to his friendship. They were distinguished both for tall stature 
and for boastful language. Alexander readily exchanged with 


Bed, we are compelled to suppose that there was a second island called 
euké higher up the river, 

The geography of Thrace is so little known, that we cannot wonder at 
our inability to identify these places. We are acquainted, and that but 
imperfectly, with the two high roads, both starting from Byzantium or 
Constantinople. 1. ‘The one (called the King’s Road, from having been 
in part the march of Xerxes in his invasion of Greece, Livy, xxxix. 27; 
Herod. vii. 115) crossing the Hebrus and the Nestus, touching the northern 
coast of the Aigean Sea at Neapolis, a little south of Philippi ; then crossing 
the Strymon at Amphipolis, and Stretching through Pella across Inner 
Macedonia and Illyria to Dyrrachium (the Via Egnatia). 2. The other, 
taking a more northerly course, passing along the upper valley of the 
Hebrus from Adrianople to Philippopolis, then through Sardica (Sophia) 
and Naissus (Nisch), to the Danube, near Belgrade; being the high road 
now followed from Constantinople to Belgrade. 

But apart from these two roads, scarcely anything whatever is known of 
the country. Especially the mountainous region of Rhodopé, bounded on 
the west by the Strymon, on the north and east by the Hebrus, and on the 
south by the AEgean, is a Terra Incognita, except the few Grecian colonies 
on the coast. Very few travellers have passed along or described the 
southern or King’s Road, while the region in the interior, apart from the 
high road, was absolutely unexplored until the visit of M. Viquesnel in 1847, 
under scientific mission from the French government. The brief, but 
interesting account, composed by M. Viquesnel, of this rugged’ and 
impracticable district, is contained in the ‘‘ Archives des Missions Scienti- 
fiques et Littéraires” for 1850, published at Paris. Unfortunately, the 
map intended to accompany that account has not yet been prepared ; but 
the published data, as far as they go, have been employed by Kiepert in 
constructing his recent map of Turkey in Europe ; the best map of these 
regions now existing, though still very imperfect. The Illustrations 
(Erlduterungen) annexed by Kiepert to his map of Turkey, show the 
defective data on which the chartography of this country is founded. Until 
the survey of M. Viquesnel, the higher part of the course of the Strymon, 
and nearly all the course of the Nestus, may be said to have been wholly 
unknown, 

? Arian, i. 4, 53 Strabo, vii. p. gor. 
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them assurances of alliance. Entertaining them at a feast, he 
asked, in the course of conversation, what it was that they 
were most afraid of, among human contingencies? They 
replied, that they feared no man, nor any danger, except only, 
lest the heaven should fall upon them, Their answer dis- 
appointed Alexander, who had expected that they would name 
him, as the person of whom they were most afraid; so pro- 
digious was his conceit of his own exploits. He observed to 
his friends that these Gauls were swaggerers. Yet if we attend 
to the sentiment rather than the language, we shall see that 
such an epithet applies with equal or greater propriety to 
Alexander himself. The anecdote is chiefly interesting as it 
proves at how early an age the exorbitant self-esteem, which we 
shall hereafter find him’ manifesting, began. That after the 
battle of Issus he should fancy himself superhuman, we can 
hardly be astonished ; but he was as yet only in the first year 
of his reign, and had accomplished nothing beyond his march 
into Thrace and his victory over the Triballi. 

After arranging these matters, he marched in a south-westerly 
direction into the territory of the Agrianes and the other 
Peeonians, between the rivers Strymon and Axius in the highest 
portion of their course. Here he was met by a body of 
Agrianes under their prince Langarus, who had already con- 
tracted a personal friendship for him at Pella before Philip’s 
death. News came that the Illyrian Kleitus, son of Bardylis, 
who had been subdued by Philip, had revolted at Pelion (a 
strong post south of lake Lychnidus, on the west side of the 
chain of Skardus and Pindus, near the place where that chain 
is broken by the cleft called the Klissura of Tzangon or Devol!) 
—and that the western Illyrians, called Taulantii, under their 
prince Glaukias, were on the march to assist him. Accordingly 
Alexander proceeded thither forthwith, leaving Langarus to 
deal with the Illyrian tribe Autariatee, who had threatened to 
oppose his progress. He marched along the bank and up the 
course of the Erigon, from a point near where it joins the 
Axius.? On approaching Pelion, he found the Illyrians posted 


1 For the situation of Pelion, compare Livy, xxxi. 33, 34, and the 
remarks of Colonel Leake, Travels in Northem Greece, vol. iii. ch. 28, 
P. 310-324. 

2’ Assuming Alexander to have been in the territory of the Triballi, the 
moder Servia, he would in this march follow mainly the road which is 
now frequented betwemn Belgrade and Bitolia; through the plain of 
Kossovo, Pristina, Kaischanik (rounding on the north-eastern side the 
Ljubatrin, the north-eastern promontory terminating the chain of Skardus), 
Uschkub, Kuprili, along the higher course of the Axius or Vardar until the 
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in front of the town and on the heights around, awaiting the 
arrival of Glaukias their promised ally. While Alexander was 
making his dispositions for attack, they offered their sacrifices 
to the gods ; the victims being three boys, three girls, and 
three black rams. At first they stepped boldly forward to 
meet him, but before coming to close quarters, they tumed 
and fled into the town with such haste that the slain victims 
were left lying on the spot. Having thus driven in the 
defenders, Alexander was preparing to draw a wall of circum- 
vallation round the Pelion, when he was interrupted by the 
arrival of Glaukias with so large a force as to compel him to 
abandon the project. A body of cavalry, sent out from the 
Macedonian camp under Philotas to forage, were in danger of 
being cut off by Glaukias, and were only rescued by the arrival 
of Alexander himself with a reinforcement. In the face of this 
superior force, it was necessary to bring off the Macedonian 
army, through a narrow line of road along the river Eordaikus, 
where in some places there was only room for four abreast, 
with hill or marsh everywhere around. Bya series of bold and 
skilful manceuvres, and by effective employment of his battering- 
train or projectile machines to protect the rear-guard, Alexander 
completely baffled the enemy, and brought off his army without 
loss.2- Moreover these Illyrians, who had not known how to 
make use of such advantages of position, abandoned themselves 
to disorder as soon as their enemy had retreated, neglecting all 
precautions for the safety of their camp. Apprised of this 
carelessness, Alexander made a forced night-march back, at 
the head of his Agrianian division and light troops supported 
by the remaining army. He surprised the Illyrians in their 
camp before daylight. The success of this attack against a 
sleeping and unguarded army was so complete, that the 
Illyrians fled at once without resistance. Many were slain or 
taken prisoners; the rest, throwing away their arms, hurried 
away homeward, pursued by Alexander for a considerable 


pt where the Erigon or Tscherna joins that river below Kuprili, Here 
¢ would be among the Pseonians and Agrianes, on the east—and the 
Dardani and Autariate, seemingly on the north and west. If he then 
followed the course of the Erigon, he would pass through the portions of 
Macedonia then called Deuriopia and Pelagonia: he would go between the 
ridges of mountains, through which the Erigon breaks, called Nidje on the 
south, and Babuna on the north. He would pass afterwards to Florina, 
and not to Bitolia, 

See Kiepert’s map of these regions—a portion of his recent map of Turkey 
in Europe—and Grisebach’s description of the general track. 

1 Arrian, i. 5, 12. - ? Arrian, i, 6, 3-18. 
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distance. The Illyrian prince Kleitus was forced to evacuate 
Pelion, which place he burned, and then retired into the 
territory of Glaukias.1 

Just as Alexander had completed this victory over Kleitus 
and the Taulantian auxiliaries, and before he had returned 
home, news reached him of a menacing character. The 
Thebans had declared themselves independent of him, and 
were besieging his garrison in the Kadmeia. 

Of this event, alike important and disastrous to those who 
stood forward, the immediate antecedents are very imperfectly 
known to us. It has already been remarked that the vote of 
submission on the part of the Greeks to Alexander as Im- 
perator, during the preceding autumn, had been passed only 
under the intimidation of a present Macedonian force. Though 
the Spartans alone had courage to proclaim their dissent, the 
Athenians, Arcadians, AXtolians, and others, were well known, 
even to Alexander himself, as ready to do the like on any 
serious reverse to the Macedonian arms.* Moreover the 
energy and ability displayed by Alexander had taught the 
Persian king that all danger to himself was not removed by 
the death of Philip, and induced him either to send, or to 
promise, pecuniary aid to the anti-Macedonian Greeks. We 
have already noticed the manifestation of anti-Macedonian 
sentiment at Athens—proclaimed by several of the most 
eminent orators—Demosthenés, Lykurgus, Hyperidés, and 
others ; as well as{by active military men like Charidémus and 
Ephialtés,? who probably spoke out more boldly when Alexander 
was absent on the Danube. In other cities, the same sentiment 
doubtless found advocates, though less distinguished; but at 
Thebes, where it could not be openly proclaimed, it prevailed 
with the greatest force.4 The Thebans suffered an oppression 
from which most of the other cities were free—the presence of 
a Macedonian garrison in their citadel; just as they had 
endured, fifty years before, the curb of a Spartan garrison after 
the fraud of Phoebidas and Leontiadés. In this case, as in the 
former, the effect was to arm the macedonising leaders with 
absolute power over their fellow-citizens, and to inflict upon 
the latter not merely the public mischief of extinguishing all 
free speech, but also multiplied individual insults and injuries, 


1 Arran, i, 6, 19-22. 

® Arian, i. 7, 5. » Ailian, V. H. xii. 57. 

‘ Demadés, wtp ris wBexaerias, 8. 14. OnBaior 3 Tee elyov 
Beoudy thy ra Maxedévav dpoupdy, dp Hs ob wdvoy Tas xeipas guredéOncay, 
EAAA wal thy wapinolay kodpnrro. - .  « 
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prompted by the lust and rapacity of rulers, foreign as well as 
domestic.1 A number of Theban citizens, among them the 
freest and boldest spirits, were in exile at Athens, receiving 
from the public indeed nothing beyond a safe home, but 
secretly encouraged to hope for better things by Demosthenés 
and the other anti-Macedonian leaders.? In like manner fifty 
years before, it was at Athens, and from private Athenian 
citizens, that the Thebans Pelopidas and Mellon had found 
that sympathy which enabled them to organise their daring 
conspiracy for rescuing Thebes from the Spartans. That 
enterprise, admired throughout Greece as alike adventurous, 
skilful, and heroic, was the model present to the imagination 
of the Theban exiles, to be copied if any tolerable opportunity 
occurred. 

Such was the feeling in Greece, during the long absence of 
Alexander on his march into Thrace and Illyria; a period of 
four or five months, ending at August 335 B.c. Not only was 
Alexander thus long absent, but he sent home no reports of 
his proceedings. Couriers were likely enough to be intercepted 
among the mountains and robbers of Thrace; and even if they 
reached Pella, their despatches were not publicly read, as such 
communications would have been read to the Athenian 
assembly. Accordingly we are not surprised to hear that 
rumours arose of his having been defeated and slain. Among 
these reports, both multiplied and confident, one was even 
certified by a liar who pretended to have just arrived from 
Thrace, to have been an eye-witness of the fact, and to have 
been himself wounded in the action against the Triballi, where 
Alexander had perished.’ This welcome news, not fabricated, 
but too hastily credited, by Demosthenés and Lykurgus,* was 


1 The Thebans, in setting forth their complaints to the Arcadians, stated 
—8ri ob thy mpds rods “EAAnvas pirlay OnBaior Biadtoa: BovAduevot, Trois 
xpd-ypaow enavéorncay, ob8' évavrlov tév ‘EAAHvav obSty xpdtovres, BAAR 
rh nap! abrots ded rav Maxedévev dv rh ebro yivdueva piper 
obxérs 3uvdpevot. ob8t thy Sovrclay Swopudvery, obBe ras DApers 
pay ras eis ra eAebbepa oépara yivopéras. 

See Demadés wep) riis dwBexaerias, 8, 13, the speech of Cleadas, Justin, 
xi. 43 and (Deinarchus cont, Demosth. 20) compare Livy, xxxix. 27— 
about the working of the Macedonian garrison at Maroneia, in the time of 
Philip son of Demetrius. 

2 Demadés wepl rijs 8aBexaerias, Fragm. ad fin, 

3 Arrian, i. 7, 3. Kal yap al wodbs 8 Adbyos (of the death of Alexander) 
nal raph wodASy epolra, Bri re xpdvev div obx BAlyoy nal Bri obdeula 
ayyeala rap" abrod dginro, &e. 

« Demadés wep! ris BeBexaertas, ad fin. ‘vlna AnuooBéms xal Avkodpyos 
7G pty Abyp wapararréuevos Tovs Maxeddvas dvixwy ev TpiBadrois, pdroy 3° 
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announced to the Athenian assembly. In spite of doubts 
expressed by Demadés and Phokion, it was believed not only 
by the Athenians and the Theban exiles there present, but also 
by the Arcadians, Eleians, Atolians and other Greeks. For a 
considerable time, through the absence of Alexander, it remained 
uncontradicted, which increased the confidence in its truth, 

It was upon the full belief in this rumour, of Alexander’s 
defeat and death, that the Grecian cities proceeded. The 
event severed by itself their connexion with Macedonia. 
There was neither son nor adult brother to succeed to the 
throne: so that not merely the foreign ascendency, but even 
the intestine unity, of Macedonia, was likely to be broken up. 
In regard to Athens, Arcadia, Elis, Atolia, &c., the anti- 
Macedonian sentiment was doubtless vehemently manifested, 
but no special action was called for. It was otherwise in 
regard to Thebes. Phoenix, Prochytés, and other Theban 
exiles at Athens, immediately laid their plan for liberating 
their city and expelling the Macedonian garrison from the 
Kadmeia. Assisted with arms and money by Demosthenés 
and other Athenian citizens, and invited by their partisans at 
Thebes, they suddenly entered that city in arms. Though 
unable to carry the Kadmeia by surprise, they seized in the 
city, and put to death, Amyntas, a principal Macedonian officer, 
with Timolaus, one of the leading macedonising Thebans.! 
‘They then immediately convoked a general assembly of the 
Thebans, to whom they earnestly appealed for a vigorous effort 
to expel the Macedonians, and reconquer the ancient freedom 
of the city. Expatiating upon the misdeeds of the garrison 
and upon the oppressions of those Thebans who governed by 
means of the garrison, they proclaimed that the happy moment 
of liberation had now arrived, through the recent death of 
Alexander. They doubtless recalled the memory of Pelopidas, 
and the glorious enterprise, cherished by all Theban patriots, 
obx dpardy em) rud Phuaros vexpby roy "AdtgavBpoy wpodonkay . . . . ed de 
aorvyrby Kal replvroy Ioacxoy elvas wh ovvevdoxoirra, &c. 

Justin, xi. 2. Demosthenem oratorem, qui Macedonum deletas omnes 
cui rege copias A Triballis affirmaverit, producto in concionem auctore, qui 
in eo pralio, in quo rex ceciderit, se quoque vulneratum diceret.” 

Compare Tacitus, Histor. i. 34. “Vix dum egresso Pisone, occisum in 
castris Othonem, vagus primum et incertus rumor, mox, ut #8 magnis 
mendaciis, interfuisse se quidam, et vidisse affirmabant, credula famf inter 
gaudentes et incuriosos .. . . Obvius in palatio Julius Atticus, speculator, 
cruentum gladium ostentans, occisum @ se Othonem exclamavit.” 

It is stated that Alexander was really wounded in the head by 2 stone, in 


the action with the Illyrians (Plutarch, Fortun. Alex. p. 327). 
1 Arsian, i. 7, 1; compare Deinarchus cont. Demosthenem, . 75, p. 53: 
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whereby he had rescued the city from Spartan occupation, 
forty-six years before. To this appeal the Thebans cordially 
responded. The assembly passed a vote, declaring severance 
from Macedonia, and autonomy of Thebes—and naming as 
Beeotarchs some of the returned exiles, with others of the same 
party, for the purpose of energetic measures against the garrison 
in the Kadmeia. 

Unfortunately for Thebes, none of these new Boeotarchs were 
men of the stamp of Epaminondas, probably not even of Pelo- 
pidas. Yet their scheme, though from its melancholy result it 
is generally denounced as insane, really promised better at first 
than that of the anti-Spartan conspirators in 380 B.c. The 
Kadmeia was instantly summoned; hopes being perhaps 
indulged, that the Macedonian commander would surrender it 
with as little resistance as the Spartan harmost had done. But 
such hopes were not realised. Philip had probably caused the 
citadel to be both strengthened and provisioned. ‘The garrison 
defied the Theban leaders, who did not feel themselves strong 
enough to give orders for an assault, as Pelopidas in his time 
was prepared to do, if surrender had been denied They con- 
tented themselves with drawing and guarding a double line of 
circumvallation round the Kadmeia, so as to prevent both 
sallies from within and supplies from without.* They then sent 
envoys in the melancholy equipment of suppliants, to the 

Arcadians and others, representing that their recent movement 
was directed, not against Hellenic union, but against Mace- 
donian oppression and outrage, which pressed upon them with 
intolerable bitterness. As Greeks and freemen they entreated 
aid to rescue them from such a calamity. They obtained much 
favourable sympathy, with some promise and even half-perform- 
ance. Many of the leading orators at Athens—Demosthenés, 
Lykurgus, Hyperidés, and others—together with the military 
men Charidemus and Ephialtés—strongly urged their country- 
men to declare in favour of Thebes and send aid against the 
Kadmeia. But the citizens generally, following Demadés and 
Phokion, waited to be better assured both of Alexander's death 
and of its consequences, before they would incur the hazard 
of open hostility against Macedonia, though they seem to 
have declared sympathy with the Theban revolution. Demo- 
sthenés further went as envoy into Peloponnesus, while the 
Macedonian Antipater also sent round urgent applications to 

1 Arian, i. 7, 3-17. 

8 Xenoph, Hellen. v. 4, 11. See vol. x. ch. Ixxvi, of this History 
3 Arrian, i. 7, 14. * Diodor. 
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the Peloponnesian cities, requiring their contingents, as mem- 
bers of the confederacy under Alexander, to act against Thebes. 
‘The eloquence of Demosthenés, backed by his money, or by 
Persian money administered through him, prevailed on the 
Peloponnesians to refuse compliance with Antipater, and to 
send no contingents against Thebes.1_ The Eleians and 
Etolians held out general assurances favourable to the 
revolution at Thebes, while the Arcadians even went so far 
as to send out some troops to second it, though they did not 
advance beyond the isthmus.? 

Here was a crisis in Grecian affairs, opening new possibilities 
for the recovery of freedom. Had the Arcadians and other 
Greeks lent decisive aid to Thebes—had Athens acted even 
with as much energy as she did twelve years afterwards during 
the Lamian war, occupying Thermopyle with an army and a 
fleet—the gates of Greece might well have been barred against 
a new Macedonian force, even with Alexander alive and at its 
head. That the struggle 9f Thebes was not regarded at the 
time, even by macedonising Greeks, as hopeless, is shown by 
the subsequent observations both of A®schinés and Dei- 
narchus at Athens. /Eschinés (delivering five years after- 
wards his oration against Ktesiphon) accuses Demosthenés 
of having by his perverse backwardness brought about the 
tuin of Thebes. The foreign mercenaries forming part of 
the garrison of the Kadmeia were ready (Aéschinés affirms) to 
deliver up that fortress, on receiving five talents: the Arcadian 
generals would have brought up their troops to the aid of 
Thebes, if nine or ten talents had been paid to then— 
having repudiated the solicitations of Antipater. Demosthenés 
(say these two orators) having in his possession 300 talents 
from the Persian king, to instigate anti-Macedonian movements 
in Greece, was supplicated by the Theban envoys to furnish 
money for these purposes, but refused the request, kept the 
money for himself, and thus prevented both the surrender of 
the Kadmeia and the onward march of the Arcadians.® The 


3 Deinarchus cont. Demosth. p. 14, 5. 19. kal 'AprdBar ixdvrav eis 
laOudy, nal thy piv napd’Avriedrpov wpecBelay Bxpaxror bwoore:hdvreer, &c. 

In the vote passed by the people of Athens some years afterwards, 
awarding a statue and other honours to Demosthenfs, these proceedings 
in Peloponnesus are enumerated among his titles to public gratitude— 
xal @s dxddvoe Tiedoxovyggious én) @hfas *AAcEdvopy BonSiial, xphuara 
Bods kal abrds pecBetaas, &c. (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 850.) 

® Arrian, i. 10, 2; AEschinés adv. Ktesiphont. p. 634. 

; Eakin adv. Ktesiph. p. 634; Deinarch. adv. Demosth. pp. 15, 16, 
s. 19-22, 
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charge here advanced against Demosthenés appears utterly 
incredible. To suppose that anti-Macedonian movements 
counted for so little in his eyes, is an hypothesis belied by 
his whole history. But the fact that such allegations were 
made by Aéschinés only five years afterwards, proves the 
reports and the feelings of the time—that the chances 
of successful resistance to Macedonia on the part of the 
Thebans were not deemed unfavourable. And when the 
Athenians, following the counsels of Demadés and Phokion, 
refused to aid Thebes or occupy Thermopyle—they perhaps 
consulted the safety of Athens separately, but they receded 
from the generous and Pan-Hellenic patriotism which had 
animated their ancestors against Xerxés and Mardonius.! 

The Thebans, though left in this ungenerous isolation, 
pressed the blockade of the Kadmeia, and would presently 
have reduced the Macedonian garrison, had they not been 
surprised by the awe-striking event—Alexander arriving in 
person at Onchéstus in Beeotia, at the head of his victorious 
army. The first news of his being alive was furnished by his 
arrival at Onchéstus. No one could at first believe the fact. 
The Theban leaders contended that it was another Alexander, 
the ton of Aéropus, at the head of a Macedonian army of 
relief. 

In this incident we may note two features, which characterised 
Alexander to the end of his life; matchless celerity of move- 
ment, and no less remarkable favour of fortune. lad news of 
the Theban rising first reached him while on the Danube or 
among the distant Triballi,—or even when embarrassed in the 


1 See Herod. viii. 143. Demosthenés in his orations frequently insists 
on the different rank and position of Athens, as compared with those of 
the smaller Grecian states—and on the higher and more arduous obligations 
consequent thereupon. This is one grand point of distinction between 
his policy, and that of Phokion. | See a striking. passage in the speech 
De Coront,-p. 245, 8. 77 ; and Orat. De Republ. Ordinand. p. 176. 5, 37- 

Isokratés holds the same language touching the obligations of Sparta, — 
in the speech which he puts into the mouth of Archdamus. “No one 
will quarrel with Epidaurians and Phliasians, for looking only how they 
can get through and keep themselves in being. But for Lacedzemonians, 
it is impossible to aim simply at preservation and nothing beyond—by any 
means, whatever they may be. If we cannot preserve ourselves with 
honour, we ought to prefer a glorious death.” (Isokratés, Orat. vi. Archid. 





8, 106. 
The backward and narrow policy, which Isokratés here proclaims as fit 
for Epidauras and Phlius, but not for Sparta—is precisely what Phokion 
always recommended for Athens, even while Philip's power was yet nascent 
and unsettled. 
% Arian, i. 7, 9. 
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difficult region round Pelion,—he could hardly by any effort 
have arrived in time to save the Kadmeia But he learnt 
it just when he had vanquished Kleitus and Glaukias, so that 
his hands were perfectly free—and also when he was in a 
position peculiarly near and convenient for a straight march 
into Greece without going back to Pella. From the pass of 
Tschangon (or of the river Devol), near which Alexander’s last 
victories were gained, his road lay southward, following down- 
wards in part the higher course of the river Haliakmon, through 
Upper Macedonia or the regions called Eordea and Elymeia 
which lay on his left, while the heights of Pindus and the 
upper course of the river Aous, occupied by the Epirots called 
Tymphzi and Parauzi, were on the right. Onthe seventh day 
of march, crossing the lower ridges of the Cambunian moun- 
tains (which separate Olympus from Pindus and Upper Mace- 
donia from Thessaly), Alexander reached the Thessalian town 
of Pelinna. Six days more brought him to the Beotian 
Onchéstus.!_ He was already within Thermopyle, before any 
Greeks were aware that he was in march, or even that he was 
alive. The question about occupying Thermopyle by a 
Grecian force was thus set aside. The difficulty of forcing 
that pass, and the necessity of forestalling Athens in it by 
stratagem or celerity, was present to the mind of Alexander, 
as it had been to that of Philip, in his expedition of 346 B.c. 
against the Phokians. 

His arrival, in itself a most formidable event, told with 
double force on the Greeks from its extreme suddenness. We 
can hardly doubt that both Athenians and Thebans had com- 
munications at Pella—that they looked upon any Macedonian 
invasion as likely to come from thence—and that they expected 
Alexander himself (assuming him to be still living, contrary to 
their belief) back in his capital before he began any new enter- 
prise. Upon this hypothesis—in itself probable, and such as 
would have been realised if Alexander had not already 
advanced so far southward at the moment when he received 
the news 2—they would at least have known beforehand of his 
approach, and would have had the option of a defensive com- 
bination open. As it happened, his unexpected appearance in 


1 Arian, i. 7, 6. See, respecting this region, Colonel Leake’s Travels 
in Northern Greece, ch. vi. p. 300-304 ; ch. xxviii, p. 303-305, &e. ; and 
for Alexander's line of march, the map at the end of the volume. 

2 Diodorus (xvii. 9) incorrectly says that Alexander came back un- 
expectedly from Thrace, “Had this been the fact, he would have come 

y Pella. 
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the heart of Greece precluded all combinations, and checked 
all idea of resistance. 

Two days after his arrival in Boeotia, he marched his army 
round Thebes, so as to encamp on the south side of the city ; 
whereby he both intercepted the communication of the Thebans 
with Athens, and exhibited his force more visibly to the 
garrison in the Kadmeia. The Thebans, though alone and 
without hope of succour, maintained their courage unshaken. 
Alexander deferred the attack for a day or two, in hopes that 
they would submit ; he wished to avoid an assault which might 
cost the lives of many of his soldiers, whom he required for 
his Asiatic schemes. He even made public proclamation,! 
demanding the surrender of the anti-Macedonian leaders 
Phcenix and Prochytés, but offering to any other Theban who 
chose to quit the city, permission to come and join him on the 
terms of the convention swom in the preceding autumn. A 
general assembly being convened, the macedonising Thebans 
enforced the prudence of submission to an irresistible force. 
But the leaders recently returned from exile, who had headed 
the rising, warmly opposed this proposition, contending for 
resistance to the death. In them, such resolution may not be 
wonderful, since (as Arrian? remarks) they had gone too far to _ 
hope for lenity. As it appears however that the mass of 
citizens deliberately adopted the same resolution, in spite of 
strong persuasion to the contrary,® we see plainly that they had 
already felt the bitterness of Macedonian dominion, and that 
sooner than endure a renewal of it, sure to be yet worse, 
coupled with the dishonour of surrendering their leaders—they 
had made up their minds to perish with the freedom of their 
city. At atime when the sentiment of Hellas as an autonomous 
system was passing away, and when Grecian courage. was de- 
generating into a mere instrument for the aggrandisement of 
Macedonian chiefs, these countrymen of Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas set an example of devoted self-sacrifice in the cause 
of Grecian liberty, not less honourable than that of Leonidas 
at Thermopyle, and only less esteemed because it proved 
infructuous. 

In reply to the proclamation of Alexander, the Thebans 
made from their walls a counter-proclamation, demanding the 
surrender of his officers Antipater and Philotas, and inviting 
every one to join them, who desired, in concert with the 
Persian king and the Thebans, to liberate the Greeks and put 

1 Diodor. xvii. 9; Plutarch, Alexand. 11. 

2 Arrian, i. 7, 16. 3 Diodor. xvii. 9. 
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down the despot of Hellas! Such a haughty defiance and 
retort incensed Alexander to the quick. He brought up his 
battering engines and prepared everything for storming the 
town. Of the murderous assault which followed, we find 
different accounts, not agreeing with each other, yet not wholly 
irreconcileable. It appears that the Thebans had erected, 
probably in connexion with their operations against the 
Kadmeia, an outwork defended by a double palisade. Their 
walls were guarded by the least effective soldiers, metics and 
liberated slaves ; while their best troops were bold enough to 
go forth in front of the gates and give battle. Alexander 
divided his army into three divisions; one under Perdikkas 
and Amyntas, against the outwork—a second, destined to com- 
bat the Thebans who sallied out—and a third, held in reserve. 
Between the second of these three divisions, and the Thebans 
in front of the gates, the battle was so obstinately contested, 
that success at one time seemed doubtful, and Alexander was 
forced to order up his reserve. The first Macedonian success 
was gained by Perdikkas,? who, aided by the division of Amyntas 


1 Diodor. xvii. 9. 
2 The attack of Perdikkas was represented by Ptolemy, from whom 
. Arrian copies (i. 8, 1), not only as being the first and only attack made by 
the Macedonian army on Thebes, but also as made by Perdikkas without 
orders from Alexander, who was forced to support it in order to preserve 
Perdikkas from being overwhelmed by the Thebans. According to Ptolemy 
and Arrian, therefore, the storming of Thebes took place both without the 
orders, and against the wishes, of Alexander; the capture moreover was 
effected rapidly with little trouble to the beseiging army (4 SAwaus 8° 3Alyou 
re kal od Edy xdvg trav éAddvrwy luvevexseica, Arr. i, 9, 9): the 
bloodshed and pillage were committed by the vindictive sentiment of the 
Beeotian allies. 

Diodorus had before him a very different account. He affirms that 
Alexander both combined and ordered the assault—that the Thebans 
behaved like bold and desperate men, resisting obstinately and for a lon; 
time—that the slaughter afterwards was committed by the general body o} 
the assailants ; the Boeotian allies being doubtless conspicuous among them. 
Diodorus gives this account at some length, and with his customary rhetorical 
amplifications. Plutarch and Justin are more brief; but coincide in the 
same general view, and not inthat of Arian. Polyzenus again (iv. 3, 12) 
gives something different from all. 

To me it appears that the narrative of Diodorus is (in its basis, and 
striking off rhetorical amplifications) more credible than that of Arrian. 
Admitting the attack made by Perdikkas, I conceive it to have been a 
Berton of the general plan of Alexander. I cannot think it probable that 

erdikkas attacked without orders, or that Thebes was captured with little 
resistance. It was captured: by ome assault (Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 
£24), but by an assault well combined and stontly contested—not by one 

gun without preparation or order, and successful after hardly any resistance. 
Alexander, after having offered what he thought liberal terms, was not the 
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and also by the Agrianian regiment and the bowmen, carried 
the first of the two outworks, as well as a poster gate which 
had been left unguarded. His troops also stormed the second 
outwork, though he himself was severely wounded and borne 
away to the camp. Here the Theban defenders fled back 
into the city, along the hollow way which led to the temple of 
Heraklés, pursued by the light troops, in advance of the rest. 
Upon these men, however, the Thebans presently turned, 
repelling them with the loss of Eurybotas their commanding 
officer and seventy men slain. In pursuing these bowmen, the 
ranks of the Thebans became somewhat disordered, so that 
they were unable to resist the steady charge of the Macedonian 
guards and heavy infantry coming up in support. They were 
broken, and pushed back into the city; their rout being 
rendered still more complete by a sally of the Macedonian 
garrison out of the Kadmeia. ‘The assailants being victorious 
on this side, the Thebans who were maintaining the combat 
without the gates were compelled to retreat, and the advancing 
Macedonians forced their way into the town along with them. 
Within the town, however, the fighting still continued; the 
Thebans resisting in organised bodies as long as they could ; 
and when broken, still resisting even single-handed. None of 
the military population sued for mercy ; most of them were 


man to shrink from carrying his point by force ; nor would the Thebans 
have refused those terms, unless their minds had been made up forstrenuous 
and desperate defence, without hope of ultimate success. 
‘What authority Diodorus followed, we do not know. He may have 
followed Kleitarchus, a contemporary and an /Eolian, who must have had 
ood means of informationrespecting such an event as the capture of Thebes 
3 Geier, Alexandri M. Historiarum Scriptores etate suppares, Leips. 
1844, p. 6-152; and Vossius, De Historicis Grecis, i. x. p. 90, 
Westermann). I have due respect for the authority of Ptolemy, but I 
cannot go along with Geier and other critics who set aside all other 
witnesses, even contemporary, respecting Alexander, as worthy of little 
credit, unless where such witnesses are confirmed by Ptolemy or Aristobulus. 
We must remember that Ptolemy did not compose his book until after he 
became king of Egypt, in 306 B.c. ; nor indeed until after the battle of 
Ipsus in 301, according to Geier (p. 1); at least twenty-nine years after the 
sack of Thebes. Moreover, Ptolemy was not ashamed of what Geier calls 
(p11) the “pious fraud” of announcing, that two speaking serpents con- 
lucted the army of Alexander to the holy precinct of Zeus Ammon (Arrian, 
iif Lastly, it will be seen that the depositions which are found in other 
historians, but not in Ptolemy and Aristobulus, relate principally to matters 
iscreditable to Alexander. That Ptolemy and Aristobulus forgot or omitted, 
is in my judgement far more probable, than that other historians invented. 
Admiring biographers would easily excuse themselves for refusing to pro- 
claim to the world such acts as the massacre of the Branchide, or the 
dragging of the wounded Batis at Gaza. 
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slain in the streets; but a few cavalry and infantry cut their 
way out into the plain and escaped. The fight now de- 
generated into a carnage. The Macedonians with their 
Peonian contingents were incensed with the obstinate resist- 
ance; while various Greeks serving as auxiliaries—Phokians, 
Orchomenians, Thespians, Platzeans,—had to avenge ancient 
and grievous injuries endured from Thebes. Such furious 
feelings were satiated by an indiscriminate massacre of all who 
came in their way, without distinction of age or sex—old men, 
women, and children, in houses and even in temples. This 
wholesale slaughter was accompanied of course by all the 
plunder and manifold outrage with which victorious assailants 
usually reward themselves. 

More than five hundred Macedonians are asserted to have 
been slain, and six thousand Thebans. Thirty thousand captives 
were collected.? The final destiny of these captives, and of 
Thebes itself, was submitted by Alexander to the Orchomenians, 
Plataans, Phokians, and other Grecian auxiliaries in the assault. 
He must have known well beforehand what the sentence of 
such judges would be. They pronounced, that the city of 
Thebes should be razed to the ground: that the Kadmeia 
alone should be maintained, as a military post with Macedonian 
garrison: that the Theban territory should be distributed 
among the allies themselves: that Orchomenus and Platea 
should be rebuilt and fortified: that all the captive Thebans, 
men, women, and children, should be sold as slaves—except- 
ing only priests and priestesses, and such as were connected 
by recognised ties of hospitality with Philip or Alexander, 
or such as had been froxent of the Macedonians: that 
the Thebans who had escaped should be proclaimed outlaws, 
liable to arrest and death, wherever they were found ; and that 
every Grecian city should be interdicted from harbouring them.® 

This overwhelming sentence, in spite of an appeal for lenity 
by a Theban* named Kleadas, was passed by the Grecian 
auxiliaries of Alexander, and executed by Alexander himself, 
who made but one addition to the excepting clauses. He left 
the house of Pindar standing, and spared the descendants of 
the poet. With these reserves, Thebes was effaced from the 
earth. The Theban territory was partitioned among the re- 
constituted cities of Orchomenus and Platea. Nothing, except 


ee, i. 8; Diodor. a 12, 13. 

iodorus (xvii. 14) and Plutarch (Alexand. 11) agree in giving the 

totals of 6000 Gy s) ‘ ee efving 
* Arrian, i, 93 





4 Justin, xi. 4. 
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the Macedonian military post at the Kadmeia, remained to 
mark the place where the chief of the Baotian confederacy 
had once stood. The captives were all sold, and are said to 
have yielded 440 talents ; large prices being offered by bidders 
from feelings of hostility towards the city.! Diodorus tells us 
that this sentence was passed by the general synod of Greeks. 
But we are not called upon to believe that this synod, sub- 
servient though it was sure to be when called upon to deliberate 
under the armed force of Alexander, could be brought to 
sanction such a ruin upon one of the first and most ancient 
Hellenic cities. For we learn from Arrian that the question 
was discussed and settled only by the Grecian auxiliaries who 
had taken part with Alexander ;* and that the sentence there- 
fore represents the bitter antipathies of the Orchomenians, 
Plateeans, &c. Without doubt, these cities had sustained 
harsh and cruel treatment from Thebes. In so far as they 
were concerned, the retribution upon the Thebans was merited. 
Those persons, however, who (as Arrian tells us) pronounced 
the catastrophe to be a divine judgement upon Thebes for 
having joined Xerxés against Greece’ a century and a half 
before,—must have forgotten that not only the Orchomenians, 
but even Alexander of Macedon, the namesake and predecessor 
of the destroying conqueror, had served in the army of Xerxés 
along with the Thebans. 

Arrian vainly endeavours to transfer from Alexander to the 
minor Beeotian towns the odium of this cruel destruction, 
unparalleled in Grecian history (as he himself says), when we 
look to the magnitude of the city ; yet surpassed in the aggre- 
gate by the subversion, under the arms of Philip, of no less 
than thirty-two free Chalkidic cities, thirteen years before. 
The known antipathy of these Boeotians was invoked by 
Alexander to colour an infliction which satisfied at once his 
sentiment, by destroying an enemy who defied him—and his 
policy, by serving as a terrific example to keep down other 
Greeks.* But though such were the views which governed 


1 Diodor. xvii. 14 ; Justin, xi. 43, “pretium non ex ementium commodo, 
sed ex encores odio extenditur.” 

® Arrian, i. 9, 13. Tois 8 weraoxodor Tod Epyou tumpdxors, ofs Bh nal 
andrpever 'Andtaripos 72 nara ras @hBas Badeivas, Boke, Sc. 

* Arrian, i. 9, 10. He informs us (j. 9, 12) that ‘there were many 
previous portents which foreshadowed this ruin : Diodorus (xvii. 10), on 
the contrary, enumerates many previous signs, all tending to encourage the 
Thebans. 

4 Plutarch, Alex. 11. 4 ev dats fAw Kal Siapmucbeioa Karerndgn, Td 
wey BAoy xpocdohcavros abrod rods “EAAnvas xdOei rnAinolty exxAayévras 
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him at the moment, he came afterwards to look back upon 
the proceeding with shame and sorrow. The shock to Hellenic 
feeling, when a city was subverted, arose not merely from the 
violent extinction of life, property, liberty, and social or political 
institutions—but also from the obliteration of legends and the 
suppression of religious observances, thus wronging and pro- 
voking the local gods and heroes. We shall presently find 
Alexander himself sacrificing at Ilium,! in order to appease 
the wrath of Priam, still subsisting and efficacious, against 
himself and his race, as being descended from Neoptolemus 
the slayer of Priam. By his harsh treatment of Thebes, he 
incurred the displeasure of Dionysus, the god of wine, said 
to have been born in that city, and one of the principal figures 
in Theban legend. It was to inspirations of the offended 
Dionysus that Alexander believed himself to owe that un- 
governable drunken passion under which he afterwards killed 
Kleitus, as well as the refusal of his Macedonian soldiers to 
follow him farther into India.2 If Alexander in after days 
thus repented of his own act, we may be sure that the like 
repugnance was felt still more strongly by others; and we can 
understand the sentiment under which, a few years after his 


ral wrh{arras arpeuhoew, BAdas Te Kal KadAwmoaperov xapleoOat rors 
rev cuppdxev éyxAhpacw. 

1 Arrian, i. 11, 13. To illustrate further the feeling of the Greeks, 
respecting the wrath of the gods arising from the discontiauance of worship 
where it had been long continued—I transcribe a passage from Colonel 
Sleeman’s work respecting the Hindoos, whose religious feelings are on 
30 many points analogous to those of the Hellénes :— 

“Human sacrifices were certainly offered in the city of Saugor during 
the whole Mahratta government, up to the year 1800—when they were 
put a stop to by the local governor, Assa Sahib, a very humane man. 
once heard a learned Brahmin priest say, that he thought the decline of his 
(Assa Sahib’s) family and government arose from this innovation. ‘There 
is (said he) no sin in not offering human sacrifices to the Gods, where 
none have been offered ; bu where the Gods have been accustomed to them, 
they are very naturally annoyed when the rite is abolished, and visit the 
slace and people with all kinds of calamity.’ The priest did not seem to 
think that ‘there was anything singular in this mode of reasoning: perhaps 
three Brahmin priests out of four would have reasoned in thesame manner.” 
(Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, vol. i. ch. 





P- 130.) 

3 Plutarch, Alex. 4 compare Justin, xi. 4; and Isokratés ad Philipp. 
(Or. v. 8. 35), where he recommends Thebes to Philip on the ground of 
pre-eminent worship towards Herakles, 

"It deserves notice, that while Alexander himself repented of the destruc- 

tion of Thebes, the macedonising orator at Athens describes it as a just, 
though deplorable penalty, brought by the Thebans upon themselves by 
reckless insanity of conduct (Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 524). 
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decease, the Macedonian Kassander, son of Antipater, restored 
the destroyed city. 

At the time, however, the effect produced by the destruction 
of Thebes was one of unmitigated terror: throughout the 
Grecian cities. All of them sought to make their peace with 
the conqueror. The Arcadian contingent not only returned 
home from the Isthmus, but even condemned their leaders to 
death. The Eleians recalled their chief macedonising citizens 
out of exile into ascendency at home. Each tribe of Atolians 
sent envoys to Alexander, entreating forgiveness for their 
manifestations against him. At Athens, we read with surprise, 
that on the very day when Thebes was assaulted and taken, 
the great festival of Eleusinian Démétér, with its multitudinous 
procession of votaries from Athens to Eleusis, was actually 
taking place, at a distance of two days’ march from the besieged 
city. Most Theban fugitives who contrived to escape, fled to 
Attica as the nearest place of refuge, communicating to the 
Athenians their own distress and terror. The festival was 
forthwith suspended. Every one hurried within the walls of 
Athens,! carrying with him his moveable property into a state 
of security. Under the general alarm prevalent, that the 
conqueror would march directly into Attica, and under the 
hurry of preparation for defence, the persons both most alarmed 
and mostin real danger were, of course, Demosthenés, Lykurgus, 
Charidemus, and those others who had been loudest in speech 
against Macedonia, and had tried to prevail on the Athenians 
to espouse openly the cause of Thebes. Yet notwithstanding 
such terror of consequences to themselves, the Athenians 
afforded shelter and sympathy to the miserable Theban 
fugitives. They continued to do this even when they must 
have known that they were contravening the edict of pro- 
scription just sanctioned by Alexander. 

Shortly afterwards, envoys arrived from that monarch with 
a menacing letter, formally demanding the surrender of eight 
or ten leading citizens of Athens—Demosthenés, Lykurgus, 
Hyperidés, Polyeuktus, Mceroklés, Diotimus,? Ephialtés, and 


1 Arian, i. 10, 4. 

8 The name of Diotimus is mentioned by Arrian (i. 10, 6), but not by 
Plutarch ; who names Demon instead of hii (Plutarch ; Demosth. c. 23), 
and Kallisthenés instead of Hyperidés. We know nothing about Diotimus, 
except that Demosthenés (De Coronf, p. 264) alludes to him along with 
Charidemus, as having received an expression of gratitude from the people, 
in requital for a present of shields which he had made. He is mentioned 
also, along with Charidemas and others, in the third of the Demosthenic 


epistles, p. 1482. 
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Charidemus. Of these the first four were eminent orators, the 
last two military men; all strenuous advocates of an anti- 
Macedonian policy. Alexander in his letter denounced the 
ten as the causes of the battle of Charoneia, of the offensive 
resolutions which had been adopted at Athens after the death 
of Philip, and even of the recent hostile proceedings of the 
Thebans.!_ This momentous summons, involving the right of 
free speech and public debate at Athens, was submitted to 
the assembly. A similar demand had just been made upon 
the Thebans, and the consequences of refusal were to be read 
no less plainly in the destruction of their city than in the 
threats of the conqueror. That even under such trying cir- 
cumstances, neither orators nor people failed in courage—we 
know as a general fact; though we have not the advantage 
(as Livy had in his time) of reading the speeches made in the 
debate.? Demosthenés, insisting that the fate of the citizens 
generally could not be severed from that of the specific victims, 
is said to have recounted in the course of his speech, the old 
fable—of the wolf requiring the sheep to make over to him 
their protecting dogs, as a condition of peace—and then 
devouring the unprotected sheep forthwith. He, and those 
demanded along with him, claimed the protection of the 
people, in whose cause alone they had incurred the wrath 
of the conqueror. Phokion on the other hand—silent at first, 
and rising only under constraint by special calls from the 
popular voice—contended that there was not force enough 
to resist Alexander, and that the persons in question must be 
given up. He even made appeal to themselves individually, 
reminding them of the self-devotion of the daughters of 
Erechtheus, memorable in Attic legend—and calling on them 
to surrender themselves voluntarily for the purpose of averting 
public calamity. He added, that he (Phokion) would rejoice 
to offer up either himself, or his best friend, if by such sacrifice 
he could save the city.* Lykurgus, one of the orators whose 
extradition was required, answered this speech of Phokion 
with vehemence and bitterness; and the public sentiment 
went along with him, indignantly repudiating Phokion’s advice. 


1 Arrian, i. 10, 6; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 847. égfra abrdy 
(Demonthenés) nerdy el ph Bolyear,  Diodor. xvii. 15; Plutarch, 
Demosth. 23. 
3 Livy, ix. 18, (Alexander), adversus quem Athenis, in civitate fract 
Macedonum armis, cernente tum maxime prope fumantes Thebarum ruinas, 
concionari libere ausi sint homines,—id quod ex monumentis orationum 
patet,” &c. 

3 Plutarch, Phokion, 9-17; Diodor. xvii. 15. 
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By a resolute patriotism highly honourable at this trying 
juncture, it was decreed that the persons demanded should 
not be surrendered.’ : 

On the motion of Demadés, an embassy was sent to Alex- 
ander, deprecating his wrath against the ten, and engaging to 
punish them by judicial sentence, if any crime could be proved 
against them. Demadés, who is said to have received from 
Demosthenés a bribe of five talents, undertook this mission. 
But Alexander was at first inexorable ; refusing even to hear the 
envoys,.and persisting in his requisition. It was only by the 
intervention of a second embassy, headed by Phokion, that a 
remission of terms was obtained. Alexander was persuaded to 
withdraw his requisition, and to be satisfied with the banishment 
of Charidemus and Ephialtés, the two anti-Macedonian military 
leaders. Both of them accordingly, and seemingly other 
Athenians with them, passed into Asia, where they took service 
under Darius.? 

It was indeed no part of Alexander’s plan to undertake a 
siege of Athens, which might prove long and difficult, since the 
Athenians had a superior naval force, with the sea open to 
them, and the chance of effective support from Persia. When 
therefore he saw that his demand for the ten orators would be 
firmly resisted, considerations of policy gradually overcame his 
wrath, and induced him to relax. 


1 Diodor. xvii. 15 ‘0 8¢ Bfju0s toGroy wey (Phokion) rots GopBors 
UlBare, xpordyrws dnotar tobs Adyous, 

2 Arrian, i. 10, 8; Diodor. xvii. 1 
xi. 4; Deinarchus cont. Demosth. p. 26, 

Arrian states that the visit of Demadés with nine other Athenian envoys 
to Alexander, occurred prior to the demand of Alexander for the extradi- 
tion of the ten citizens. He (Arrian) affirms that immediately on hearing 
the capture of Thebes, the Athenians passed a vote, on the motion of 
Demadés, to send ten envoys, for the purpose of expressing satisfaction 
that Alexander had come home safely from the Illyrians, and that he had 
punished the Thebans for their revolt. Alexander (according to Arrian) 
received this mission courteously, but replied by sending a letter to the 
Athenian People, insisting on the surrender of the ten citizens. 

Now both Diodorus and Plutarch represent the mission of Demadés as 
posterior \o the demand made by Alexander for the ten citizens ; and that 
it was intended to meet and deprecate that demand, 

In my judgement, Arrian’s tale is the less credible of the two. I think it 
highly improbable that the Athenians would by public vote express satis- 
faction that Alexander had punished the Thebans for their revolt. If the 
macedonising party at Athens was strong enough to carry so ignominious 
a vote, they would also have been strong enough to carry the subsequent 
proposition of Phokion—that the ten citizens demanded should be surren- 
dered. The fact, that the Athenians afforded willing shelter to the Theban 
fugitives, is a further reason for disbelieving this alleged vote. 





Plutarch, Phokion, 17 ; Justin, 
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Phokion returned to Athens as the bearer of Alexander’s 
concessions, thus relieving the Athenians from extreme anxiety 
and peril. His influence—already great and of long standing, 
since for years past he had been perpetually re-elected general 
—became greater than ever, while that of Demosthenés and the 
other anti-Macedonian orators must have been lowered. It 
was no mean advantage to Alexander, victorious as he was, to 
secure the incorruptible Phokion as leader of the macedonising 
party at Athens. His projects against Persia were mainly ex- 
posed to failure from the possibility of opposition being raised 
against him in Greece by the agency of Persian money and 
ships. To keep Athens out of such combinations, he had to 
rely upon the personal influence and party of Phokion, whom 
he knew to have always dissuaded her from resistance to the 
ever-growing aggrandisement of his father Philip. In his con- 
versation with Phokion on the intended Asiatic expedition, 
Alexander took some pains to flatter the pride of Athens by 
describing her as second only to himself, and as entitled to the 
headship of Greece, in case anything should happen to him.? 
Such compliments vere suitable to be repeated in the Athenian 
assembly : indeed the Macedonian prince might naturally prefer 
the idea of Athenian headship to that of Spartan, seeing that 
Sparta stood aloof from him, an open recusant. 

The animosity of Alexander being appeased, Athens resumed 
her position as a member of the confederacy under his imperial 
authority. Without ,visiting Attica, he now marched to the 
Isthmus of Corinth, where he probably received from various 
Grecian cities deputations deprecating his displeasure, and pro- 
claiming their submission to his imperial authority. He also 
probably presided at a meeting of the Grecian synod, where he 
would dictate the contingents | required for his intended Asiatic 
expedition in the ensuing spring. To the universal deference 
and submission which greeted him, one exception was found— 
the Cynic philosopher Diogenés, who resided at Corinth, satis- 
fied with a tub for shelter, and with the coarsest and most self- 
denying existence. Alexander approached him with a numerous 
suite, and asked him if he wished for anything ; upon which 
Diogenés is said to have replied,—‘ Nothing, except that you 
would stand a little out of my sunshine.” Both the philosopher 
and his reply provoked laughter from the bystanders, but 
Alexander himself was so impressed with the independent and 
self-sufficing character manifested, that he exclaimed,—“ If I 
were not Alexander, I would be Diogenés.” 2 

* Plutarch, Phokion, 17; Plutarch, Alexand. 13. * Plutarch, Alex. 14. 
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Having visited the oracle of Delphi, and received or extorted 
from the priestess! an answer bearing favourable promise for 
his Asiatic schemes, he returned to Macedonia before the 
winter. The most important permanent effect of his stay in 
Greece was the reconstitution of Beeotia ; that is, the destruc- 
tion of Thebes, and the reconstitution of Orchomenus, Thespiz, 
and Platea, dividing between them the Theban territory ; all 
guarded and controlled by a Macedonian garrison in the 
-Kadmeia. It would have been interesting to learn some 
details about this process of destruction and restitution of the 
Boeotian towns ; a process not only calling forth strong mani- 
festations of sentiment, but also involving important and 
difficult questions to settle. But unfortunately we are not 
permitted to know anything beyond the general fact. 

Alexander left Greece for Pella in the autumn of 335 B.c., 
and never saw it again. 

It appears, that during this summer, while he was occupied 
in his Illyrian and Theban operations, the Macedonian force 
under Parmenio in Asia had had to contend against a Persian 
army, or Greek mercenaries, commanded by Memnon the 
Rhodian. Parmenio, marching into Eolis, besieged and took 
Grynium ; after which he attacked Pitané, but was compelled 
by Memnon to raise the siege. Memnoneven gained a victory 
over the Macedonian force under Kallas in the Troad, com- 
pelling t'cm to retire to Rhateum. But he failed in an 
attempt to surprise Kyzikus, and was obliged to content him- 
self with plundering the adjoining territory.? It is affirmed 
that Darius was engaged this summer in making large prepar- 
ations, naval as well as military, to resist the intended expedition 
of Alexander. Yet all that we hear of what was actually done 
implies nothing beyond a moderate force. 


Plutarch, Alex. 14. ® Diodor. xvi. 7. 
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